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CORKIGENDA. 


Page  80,  line  39 — for  "  qui,"  read  "  que." 

On  further  study  of  the  lettering  of  the  sepulchral  slab  found  in 
the  Malandery  Field,  on  the  outskirts  of  Lincoln,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  portion  "FEM  HO  W  DE  EOVCEBY"  should  be  read 
"  Feinnie  de  How  (i.  e.  Hugh)  de  Rouceby,"  instead  of  "  Femme 
honoree  W  (i.  e.  Guillaume)  de  Rouceby." 
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The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  steady  working  of  the 
Society  is  still,  as  heretofore,  producing  very  satisfactory  results  ;  and  that  while 
with  advancing  age  its  utility  is  steadily  increasing,  its  early  vigour  has  in  no 
respect  declined. 

The  Society  has  lost  a  distinguished  Member  in  the  person  of  the  late  Lord 
Willoughby  D'Eresbj',  whose  death  has  deprived  it  of  a  liberal  Patron  ;  and  this 
previous  to  the  late  Meeting  at  Spilsby,  whence  its  Members  there  assembled  were 
deprived  of  that  kindness,  which  they  would  doubtless  have  received  from  him,  had 
he  been  living,  when  they  were  inspecting  his  ancestral  seat  and  the  monuments  of 
some  of  the  distinguished  members  of  his  ancient  house.  A  still  greater  loss  has 
befallen  the  Society  through  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  its 
Committee,  viz.,  the  Rev.  George  Atkinson,  the  incumbent  of  Stow.  Presented  to 
that  cure  by  Bishop  Kaye  in  1836,  he  then  became  its  first  resident  incumbent  in 
the  memory  of  man  ;  and,  through  his  unflinching  struggles  in  behalf  of  justice, 
and  his  uncompromising  fidelity  to  the  Church  of  England,  quickly  incurred  the 
hostility  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stow.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  rescuing 
from  abuse  certain  parochial  charitable  bequests:  established — and  mainly  supported 
— schools  out  of  his  own  slender  income:  secured  a  house  for  the  incumbent:  and, 
above  all,  nearly  completed  the  restoration  of  that  venerable  church  committed  to 
bis  care,  through  great  self-denial  on  his  own  part,  and  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
and  relations ;  so  that  when  he  died  he  was  carried  to  his  modest  grave — beneath 
the  shadow  of  that  house  of  God  he  loved  so  well  while  living — amidst  the  tears 
of  his  friends,  and  the  deep  regi-ets  of  the  poor,  whose  cause  he  had  always  upheld 
and  defended.  Perhaps  no  one  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  has  prepared  for  himself 
so  fine  a  monument — or  more  unconsciously — than  the  late  George  Atkinson, 
God's  servant  at  Stow ;  for,  as  long  as  its  now  restored  church  stands,  with  which 
his  name  must  ever  be  associated,  it  will  gratefully  speak  of  his  name,  so  that  he 
will  need  no  other  Memorial,  although  such  a  record  will  be  supplied  through  the 
affectionate  regard  of  his  friends. 
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The  above-named  losses  are  indeed  serious  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  alluding  to  the  Society's  gains  during  the  present  year.  It  has 
Lad  the  honour  of  enrolling  three  new  Life  Members,  viz.,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Henry  Chaplin,  Esq.,  of  Blankney  Hall,  and  Merthyr  Guest,  Esq.  ; 
also  fifteen  ordinary  Members,  among  whom  are  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  the  Hon. 
M,  P.  Bertie,  and  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society — always  an  important  test  of  its  con- 
dition— very  distinctly  bespeaks  its  prosperity,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
monetary  statement. 

The  annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  Spilsby  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  was  as  well  attended  and  successful  as  usual. 
A  very  hearty  welcome  was  then  accorded  to  its  Members  ;  and,  from  the  valuable 
services  of  a  large  and  influential  Local  Committee,  and  especially  from  its  active 
and  zealous  Secretaries,  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Turner,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Giles,  very 
important  aid  was  accorded  and  most  gratefully  received  :  in  addition  to  which,  not 
only  were  the  local  expenses  incurred  by  the  Society  at  Spilsby  liquidated  through 
a  subscription  made  by  the  Members  of  the  Local  Committee,  but  a  handsome 
remaining  balance  was  handed  over  to  the  Society's  Treasurer,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
its  Committee  might  determine. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday  the  5th  of  July,  Spilsby  began  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  unwonted  gaiety,  flags  and  banners  being  displayed  in  the  front  of 
most  of  the  principal  houses,  the  church  bells  ringing,  and  the  town's  drum-and-fife 
band  parading  its  streets.  After  Divine  Service — the  prayers  being  intoned  by  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Turner — the  Society's  General  Secretary  proceeded  to  describe 
the  architectural  features  of  the  church,  and  the  various  changes  these  had  under- 
gone ;  also  tlie  series  of  monuments  commemoi-ating  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  noble  and  ancient  house  of  Willoughby  d'Eresby. 

Shortly  after,  the  Members  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  many  friends,  left 
Spilsby  in  a  long  line  of  carriages  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  following  places, 
viz.,  Partne}',  Harrington,  Bag  Enderby,  Somersby,  Hagworthingham,  Old  Boling- 
broke,  East  Kirkby,  and  West  Keal.  On  the  site  of  Bolingbroke  Castle  the 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  kindly  detailed,  in  his  usual  charming  manner,  the  more 
prominent  historical  events  connected  with  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
described  the  former  extent,  &c.,  of  the  Castle  area.  At  Harrington  the  Kev.  Robert 
Cracroft  obligingly  undertook  to  describe  its  church  and  the  interesting  series  of 
family  monuments  it  contains.  The  other  churches  were  described  by  the  Society's 
General  Secretary. 

Having  taken  luncheon  at  Hagworthingham  in  the  pleasant  garden  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Pickford,  from  whom  all  the  party  received  every  attention,  the  excursionists 
returned,  much  pleased  with  the  great  variety  of  objects  of  Architectural  and 
Historical  interest  they  had  examined,  in  time  to  rest  and  take  dinner  previous  to 
the  Evening  Meeting  in  the  Court  House.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Bishop,  through  indisposition,  the  High  Sherifi",  J.  L.  Ffytche,  Esq.,  took  the  chair. 

The  following  Address  was  then  read  : — 

To  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  President  and  the  Members  of  the 
Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

"  We,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Spilsby,  sensible  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  us  by  your  Society,  in  selecting  this  district  as  the  s^ene 
of  your  enquiries,  beg  to  ofi'er  you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  to  assure  you  of  our 
most  cordial  interest  and  willing  co-operation. 

"  In  considering  your  work,  we  feel  how  gi-eat  are  the  objects  for  the  promotion 
of  which  your  Society  is  constantly  labouring. 

"  'J"o  watch  over  and  to  assist  in  the  preservation,  and — where  necessary — the 
restoration,  of  ancient  churches,  is  to  preserve  art-treasures  of  earlier  ages,  and 
historical  records  of  the  past,  as  well  as  to  advance  the  glory  of  God  and  the  cause 
of  true  religion  and  piety  among  our  people. 
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"  Your  friendly  counsel — and  the  stimulus  you  have  given  to  the  development 
of  a  purer  architectural  taste — have  done  much  to  make  the  churches  which  have 
been  erected  in  recent  years  in  tliis  Diocese  worthy  of  their  high  purpose.  Nor 
would  we  underrate  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  your  well-directed 
archaeological  researches. 

"  Feeling  the  value  of  these  labours,  which  we  trust  the  present  visit  of  your 
Society  to  our  town  and  neighbourhood  may  further,  we  pray  that  the  Architectural 
Society  of  our  Diocese  may  be  long  and  largely  blest." 

This  was  read  by  the  Vicar  of  Spilsby,  and  presented  to  the  Chairman,  who 
then  directed  the  Society's  Secretary  to  read  the  following  reply  : — 

To  the  Iiiliahitants  of  the  town  and  neiglibourlwod  of  Sj)ilshij, 

"  We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  receive  with  much  pleasure  that  testimony  of  yout  regard  with  which  you 
have  honoured  iis,  and  feel  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  welcome  and  hearty 
offer  of  co-operation. 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  our  visit  to  Spilsby  is  acceptable  to 
yoii ;  and,  through  your  assistance,  we  shall  hope  to  acquire  fiesh  knowledge  of  the 
Chiu'ches,  History,  and  Monuments  of  this  District. 

"  Fully  appreciating  and  sympathizing  with  the  devout  feeling  pervading  your 
sentiments,  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  high  opinion  you  entertain  of  our  labours, 
and  of  the  value  of  their  practical  results. 

"  It  is  most  encouraging  to  us  to  be  assured  that  these  are  neither  disregarded 
nor  unappreciated ;  and  it  is  through  such  kindness  of  feeling  on  your  part,  that 
we  are  stimulated  to  fresh  exertion. 

"  Assuring  you  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  on  our  part  to  render  our  visit  to 
Spilsby  agreeable  as  well  as  instructive,  we  offer  you  our  best  thanks  for  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  us  by  the  presentation  of  your  Address." 

A  Paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Massingberd,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln, 
on  Bolinfi broke  Castle  and  Wincehy  Field,  whose  pleasantness  seemed  to  be 
fully  appreciated  by  the  large  assemblage  present,  and  for  which  he  received  a 
most  cordial  vote  of  thanks, — proposed  to  be  offered  to  him  by  Major  Moore,  and 
seconded  by  T.  Thimbleby,  Esq. 

This  Paper  was  ibllowed  by  anothei-,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Michard  Beriie, 
and  Catherine,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Trollope,  for  which 
a  most  flattering  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  the  Meeting,  after  an  eloquent 
proposal  to  that  effect  from  the  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie,  Subdeau  of  Lincoln,  which  was 
seconded  by  Dr.  Walker. 

After  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  had  been  offered  to  the  High  Sheriff,  as 
proposed  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Giles,  and  seconded  by  George  Walker, 
Esq.,  the  assemblage  dispersed,  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  entertainment 
they  had  received. 

The  following  moi-ning  the  second  pi'ojected  Excursion  took  place,  notwith- 
standing the  luipropitious  state  of  the  weather,  when  the  following  churches  were 
visited,  viz.,  those  of  Halton,  Thorpe,  Croft,  Winthorpe,  Ingoldmells,  Addlediorpe, 
Burgh,  and  PSratoft  ;  Gunby  church  having  been  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  rain 
and  the  tired  condition  of  the  horses.  Each  chiu-ch  was  duly  commented  on  by  the 
Society's  Secretary,  as  usual,  previous  to  its  examination  by  the  numerous  visitors, 
whose  attention  was  thus  at  once  directed  towards  the  principal  points  worthy  of 
study,  instead  of  their  having  to  seek  for  these,  whereby  much  time  would  have 
beeu  lost. 

In  the  evening  the  Society's  dinner  took  place  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  which, 
from  the  very  great  number  of  guests,  soon  became  so  unbearably  hot  that  sundry 
panes  of  glass  were  broken  in  the  windows,  by  the  direction  of  the  Sheriff,  who 
presided.  After  dinner  the  iisual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  by  the  Chairman. 
Then  followed  those  of  "  Success  to  the  Society,"  given  in  a  facetious  manner  by 
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the  Rev.  G.  Coltman  ;  "  The  Vicar,"  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Turner ;  "  The  Local  Com- 
mittee," feelingly  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Giles;  "The  High  Sheriff;" 
*'  The  Town  and  Trade  of  Spilsby,"  pleasantly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Rainey  ; 
"  The  Ladies,"  and  "  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby." 

After  dinner,  the  company  present,  and  many  others,  assembled  in  the  Court 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  memoir  of  Peregrine  Bertie,  11th  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Eresby,  read  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Trollope  ;  when  the  surprising 
stillness  of  the  vast  assemblage  present  clearly  indicated  the  great  interest  that  was 
felt  in  the  subject,  as  being  one  so  nearly  connected  with  Spilsby  and  the  adjoining 
Eresby. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  the  Society's  Secretary  then  gave  a  short 
explanation  of  the  principal  objects  exhibited  in  the  Temporary  Museum,  in  whose 
arrangement  many  friendly  hands  had  taken  part,  and  which  was  furnished  from 
so  many  sources  that,  although  exhibited  in  a  poor  room  for  the  purpose  (and  yet 
the  best  Spilsby  possesses)  it  was  most  valuable  and  instructive.  Of  the  British 
period  were  bronze  swords,  spear-heads,  celts,  and  querns  of  Andernach  stone,  &c. 
Of  the  Roman  period,  a  rich  collection  of  articles,  chiefly  from  Hallerton,  Leicester- 
shire, consisting  of  a  bronze  ''  capis,"  or  jug,  patera  handle,  skillet,  and  colander  ; 
specimens  of  Samian  ware,  coloured  and  plain  fragments  of  glass  vessels,  coins,  and 
handbricks;  a  silver  figure,  and  other  articles,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Jarvis ; 
and  other  articles,  including  many  coins.  Of  the  Saxon  period  a  rich  collection  of 
weapons,  fibulae,  beads,  ornaments,  combs,  &c.,  chiefly  exhibited  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Trollope.  Of  the  mediteval  period  appeared  wood-carvings,  a  very  fine 
collection  of  rings,  seals,  and  other  ornamental  articles — exhibited  by  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Jarvis  ;  also  a  large  variety  of  keys,  stamped  bottles,  spoons,  and  other 
antique  works  of  art.  Many  foreign  specimens  of  beautiful  workmanship  were  also 
exhibited,  such  as  vitreous  figures  of  deities,  rings,  bracelets,  scai-aba^i,  &c.,  from 
Egypt  ;  a  superbly  embroidered  quilt  from  the  Summer  Palace,  Hyderabad  ;  and 
Cashmere  goldwork,  Poonah  figures,  and  ivory  carvings  from  China, — chiefly 
exhibited  by  Archdeacon  Giles  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Giles  ;  rosaries  and  other 
reminiscences,  both  natural  and  artificial,  from  the  East,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Coltman  ;  besides  innumerable  other  ai-ticles.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  entirely 
covered  with  rubbings,  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings,  which  also  served 
further  to  illustrate  the  above-named  periods,  and  especially  the  architecture  aud 
dress  of  bygone  ages.  Among  the  former  some  most  beautiful  paintings  of  churches 
were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Giles  ;  and  many  drawings  of  his  own,  including 
a  most  accurate  and  elaborate  one  of  one  of  the  monuments  in  Spilsby  church,  whicli 
he  had  presented  to  the  Society.  After  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  had  been  offered 
for  the  Secretary's  description  of  the  Museum,  as  proposed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Charles  Willoughby,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Mackinder,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  warmly  passed  to  the  High  Sheriff  for  his  kindness  in  presiding — proposed  by 
the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  and  seconded  by  Edwai'd  Walker,  Esq. — this  very  success- 
ful Meeting  concluded,  which  we  were  assured  was  deemed  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  reunions  ever  experienced  in  Spilsby. 

Very  great  works  connected  with  church  restoration  in  this  diocese  are  pro- 
gressing, but  we  shall  await  their  completion  before  we  attempt  to  describe  these 
fully.  The  first  section  of  the  spacious  old  church  at  Spalding  has  been  restored 
in  a  most  judicious  and  conservative  spirit.  This  comprises  the  chancel,  to  which 
is  now  added  a  new  south  aisle,  opening  into  it  by  means  of  an  arcade,  and  which 
gives  considerable  additional  beauty  of  appearance  to  this  portion  of  the  fabric,  both 
externally  and  internally.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass  presented 
to  Dr.  Moore,  the  venerable  vicar  of  Spalding,  by  the  ladies  of  Spalding,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  respect.  This  represents  some  of  the  last  scenes  of  Our  Lord's  life  on 
earth,  and  both  as  to  design  and  colouring  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  issued 
from  the  atelier  of  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell.  The  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  are  also  filled  with  painted  glass  by  the  same  firm,  representing  other  scenes 
taken  from  Our  Lord's  life.  A  second  section  of  the  church  is  now  in  hand  ;  and 
when  the  whole   is  completed   in  a  similar  manner,  as   is  intended,  we  shall 
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have  good  reason  to  rejoice,  with  the  Incumhent  and  the  parishioners  of  Spalding, 
that  they  have  heen  so  well  served  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  as  architect,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Moore,  as  the  able  and  zealous  supervisor  of  the  works  now  in  progress. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  county  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Bennett  is  engaged  in  the 
excellent  work  of  promoting  the  restoration  of  the  fine  old  church  of  Long  Sutton. 
Here  the  foundations  are  being  repaired  where  necessary,  the  roofs  restored  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  walls  and  stonework  repaired,  and  all  the  terrible  old  pews 
will  be  exchanged  for  more  convenient  and  far  more  appropriate  oak-seating.  The 
architect  employed  is  Mr.  W.  Slator,  of  London,  who  is  carrying  out  the  restoration 
here  in  a  very  conservative  spirit,  and  who  will  not  allow  any  old  feature  to  be 
either  destroyed  or  concealed. 

The  restoration  of  the  famous  church  of  Grantliam  has  been  placed  in  Mr. 
Scott's  hands,  and  over  which  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Maddison,  will  watch 
with  the  greatest  vigilance,  aided  by  a  committee.  The  roofs  are  to  be  almost 
entirely  renewed  in  oak  covered  with  lead  ;  and  as  these  ai-e  to  be  of  a  higher  pitch 
than  the  present  ones,  as  well  as  of  very  superior  design,  and  as  the  unsightly 
division  in  the  nave  will  be  removed,  and  the  present  unsuitable  pews  are  to  be 
replaced  by  a  far  better  kind  of  seating, — the  result  of  these  alterations  will  be 
strikinglv  great. 

Truiity  Clmrcli,  Loidh,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  is  now  nearly  ready 
for  opening.  Bearing  in  mind  what  was  its  former  character,  we  rejoice  that  it  has 
given  place  to  a  successor  which  at  once  declares  itself  to  belong  to  a  congregation 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  a  for  more  comely  structure. 

A  new  and  greatly  needed  church  will  soon  be  completed  at  Cleetliorpcs, 
towards  the  erection  and  endowment  of  which  the  late  Richd.  Thorold,  Esq.,  was 
a  most  liberal  contributor. 

liffington  Chvrch,  which  has  been  so  very  long  in  hand  under  Mr.  Browning's 
care,  as  architect,  will  now  soon  be  ready  for  opening.  The  nave  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  re-roofed  very  handsomely  in  oak.  The  walls  of  the  chancel 
are  now  lined  with  ashlar,  and  to  this  is  attached  a  new  vestry  and  organ  chamber  • 
the  seating  and  paving  are  also  new,  as  well  as  a  superb  pulpit,  the  special  gift  of, 
Merthyr  Guest,  Esq.,  and  a  font  presented  by  another  friend.  The  cost  of  the 
greater  works  has  been  defrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  excepting  that  connected 
with  the  chancel  and  vestry,  which  the  rector,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Ramsden,  has  taken 
upon  himself. 

Burton  Sfather  Church  is  undergoing  an  extensive  restoration,  under  Mr. 
Browning's  supervision,  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Robert  Sheffield  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Sheffield,  the  rector  ;  and  Moorhy  Church  is  in  the  act  of  being  rebuilt  at  the  cost 
of  J.  Banks  Stanhope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fowler  of  Louth. 

Of  churches  actually  finished  during  the  current  year,  and  now  serving  the 
holy  purposes  to  which  they  are  dedicated,  are  the  following ; — 

St.  James's,  Boston. 

As  a  spacious  yet  inexpensive  church  was  required,  these  desiderata  have  heen 
responded  to  by  the  architect,  Mr.  George  Hackford,  in  the  character  of  the 
building  he  has  designed  as  a  new  district  church  for  Boston.  It  is  principally  built 
of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  In  style  it  is  Early  English,  and  in  plan  consists 
of  a  spacious  nave,  small  chancel,  a  south  aisle  almost  as  high  and  as  large  as  the 
nave,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  arcade  between  them  is  a  central  one,  and  a 
porch.  The  windows  are  varied  and  filled  with  plate  tracery.  The  eastern  one 
has  five  lights,  and  the  one  opposite  four.  The  east  window  of  the  aisle  also  has 
four  lights,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  large  circular  light.  The  others  are  two-light 
windows.  Perhaps  the  style  selected  is  too  early  to  be  very  effectively  carried  out 
in  this  instance,  as  the  walls — although  substantial  enough— are  too  thin  to  accord 
well  with  the  Early  English  style  ;  and  its  general  design  also  is  too  light ;  but  the 
honest  use  of  good  honest  brickwork  within  and  without,  in  a  brick  district,  is  very 
commendable  ;  also  the  adoption  of  black  and  yellow  bricks  within,  to  relieve  the 
prevalent  general  tone,  as  well  as  of  banded  dark  marble  window-shafts,  and 
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well-chosen  texts  of  Scriptm-e.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  supported  upon  a  stone  base 
adorned  with  marble  shafts.  The  font  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  has  an 
octagonal  stone  top  supported  by  a  marble  shaft.  The  seating  is  commodious,  and 
appropriately  unpretending.  This  will  accommodate  from  sis  to  seven  hundred 
persons,  so  that  the  addition  of  such  a  church  is  a  great  boon  to  the  town  of  Boston. 

St.  Peter's,  Stainbt. 

Although  this  church  was  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  aisle,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  all  the  works  then  carried  out  have  now  been 
superseded  in  a  manner  fully  indicating  the  great  advance  which  has  since  occurred 
in  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Originally,  a  good  substantial 
tower  formed  a  portion  of  the  church,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  very  poor  and 
attenuated  successor ;  but  now  a  beautiful  spire  rises  from  the  high  table-land  on 
which  the  village  of  Stainby  is  situated,  that  not  only  forms  a  line  feature  of  the 
fabric  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  adds  an  object  of  interest  to  that  district  in  which 
it  stands. 

As  the  old  north  aisle  was  early  Decorated,  the  whole  of  the  new  work  has 
been  carried  out  in  that  style,  and  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.  It  consists  of 
a  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  vestry,  tower,  and  spire,  in  addition  to  the^ld  north 
aisle.  Solidity  and  quiet  repose  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  whole,  its 
ornamentation  being  of  a  subsidiary  character ;  but,  wherever  introduced,  this  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  delicacy.  The  general  outline  of  the  composition 
is  good,  the  form  and  mouldings  of  the  buttresses  admirable,  the  window  tracery 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  doors  excellent  from  their  plain  massiveness  and  the  good 
simple  character  of  their  ironwork,  &c.  The  spire  has  rather  a  heavy  appearance, 
arising  from  the  want  of  an  upper  range  of  lights.  The  clock-faces  are  formed  of 
open  ironwork,  painted  and  gilt,  so  as  to  render  them  highly  ornamental.  Within 
the  tower  are  four  new  bells  by  Taylor  of  l/oughborough.  The  interior  is  very 
handsome,  and  yet  perfectly  unobtrusive.  The  old  Transitional  arcade  of  two  bays, 
with  its  central  shaft,  square  abacus,  and  boldly  foliated  cap,  and  its  square 
responds,  is  incorporated  into  the  new  work,  so  as  to  give  a  little  legitimate  variety 
to  the  composition.  The  nave  and  chancel  roofs  are  of  a  good  pitch  and  well 
designed.  In  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  are  incorporated  four  shafts  of  red 
Devonshire  mai'ble,  which  produce  an  excellent  effect.  The  oak  seating  is  perfectly 
plain,  but  most  substantial.  The  pulpit  and  prayer  desk  are  of  richly-carved  oak, 
and  of  a  design  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  please  even  the  most  fastidious.  The 
font  also  is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  of  Caen  stone,  delicately  carved 
and  relieved  by  marble  shafts  below.  The  tile  pavement  of  the  chancel  is  too  much 
broken  up  into  separate  portions,  and  its  colours  are  not  very  well  contrasted  ; 
perhaps  also  the  iron  altar-rail  is  too  slight,  and  the  altar-table,  although  of  excellent 
design,  too  large. 

There  are  three  painted  glass  windows,  by  Clayton  &  Bell,  in  the  chancel. 
The  eastern  one  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  firm's  skill,  and  represents  Christ 
bearing  his  cross,  Christ  crucified,  and  the  women  at  his  empty  tomb;  this  is  the 
gift  of  the  Misses  Johnson  of  Spalding.  One  of  the  side  windows,  representing 
Mary  forbidden  to  touch  Christ,  and  the  incredulous  Thomas,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Ashby,  of  Quenby  Hall ;  and  the  other,  representing  Christ  with  the 
two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  and  SS.  Peter  and  John  at  the  sepulchre, 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  Jackson  of  Stainb}',  and  serves  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother 
and  sister.  For  this  very  beautiful  church  the  parish  of  Stainby  is  entirely 
indebted  to  the  great  liberality  of  its  most  deservedly  esteemed  rector,  the  Rev. 
George  Osborne.  The  architect,  to  whom  every  credit  is  due,  is  Mr.  R.  Cord,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  works  have  been  well  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Halliday  &  Cave. 

St.  Nicholas's,  North  Cotes. 

This  church  has  been  well  restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  who,  while  he  retained  all  that  could  be  preserved  of  its  old  features,  has 
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taken  good  care  that  the  necessary  additions  and  alterations  should  perfectly 
harmonize  with  the  original  work.  New  coupled  lancet  windows,  copied  from  an  old 
one  in  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  have  been  inserted  in  the  aisle  and  vestry 
walls  ;  and  new  arches  and  pillars  now  serve  to  enrich  the  chancel  windows.  The 
clerestory,  of  a  late  date,  exists  no  more,  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  roof,  and 
the  chancel  arch  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  better  form.  By  opening  the  arch  between  the 
chancel  (which  had  been  previously  repaired)  and  the  vestry  a  great  improvement 
was  effected.  The  roofs,  of  stained  deal,  are  simple,  but  of  a  good  pitch,  and  the 
seating  is  sufficient  as  to  form  and  substance. 

The  pulpit  is  of  stone ;  the  praj'er-desk,  lectern,  and  altar-rail  of  carved  oak. 
The  bowl  of  the  old  font  has  been  set  upon  a  new  base  and  stem.  The  floors  are 
all  laid  with  coloured  tiles  ;  those  of  the  sacrarium  and  arouud  the  font  being  of  a 
richer  character  than  the  others.  The  metal  of  the  old  bells  has  been  recast  by 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Son  of  London  ;  and  out  of  the  two  old  ones  (one  of  which  was 
cracked)  three  melodious  successors  are  now  sending  forth  their  sweet  sound 
whenever  required. 

The  ground  plan  of  this  church  is  strangely  out  of  form  ;  the  north  aisle  wall 
inclining  more  and  more  from  the  cord  of  the  fabric  as  it  runs  eastward,  and  the 
south  aisle  in  a  similar  manner  deflecting  southwards, 

St.  Editha's,  South  Reston, 

As  the  old  church  at  South  Reston  was  of  a  most  wretched  character,  as  well 
as  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  the  whole  of  it  has  been  swept  away.  It  was  a  miserable 
little  brick  structure,  with  a  wooden  bell-cot,  like  a  dove-cot ;  while  its  successor, 
built  in  the  Decorated  style  from  designs  given  by  Mr.  James  Fowler,  is  both 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  commodious  for  public  worship. 

The  outline  of  its  western  elevation,  surmounted  by  an  appropriate  bell-cot, 
is  particularly  good.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  covered  by  one  continuous  roof, 
and  their  point  of  junction  is  expressed  externally  simply  by  a  break  on  the  south 
side  and  a  lean-to  vestry  on  the  north  side.  The  chancel  terminates  in  a  semi- 
circular apse  with  a  rounded  roof  to  correspond.  A  comely  little  south  porch 
completes  the  external  features  of  the  new  church.  Within,  it  is  lined  with 
brickwork  instead  of  plaster ;  and  here  a  good  bold  arch  distinctly  defines  the 
respective  limits  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  fittings  are  neat  and  sufficient. 
This  praiseworthy  metamorphosis  at  South  Reston  has  been  chiefly  carried  out 
thi'ough  the  exertions  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Jackson. 

All  Saints',  Coddington. 

So  completely  had  this  church  gone  to  decay  that  Mr.  Bodley,  the  architect, 
consulted  as  to  its  condition,  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pull  down  the  whole, 
excepting  the  tower.  From  his  strong  conservative  feeling,  however,  he  retained 
every  old  feature  that  could  be  retained  to  do  service  again  in  the  new  fabric,  and 
most  rigidly  adhered  to  the  old  plan.  No  doubt  a  wholly  Norman  church  once 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  of  which  the  tower  arch  remained  until  this 
year  ;  but  as  it  had  so  much  perished,  it  was  replaced  for  safety's  sake  by  a  new 
one  of  a  later  character.  Except  for  the  presence  of  a  lancet  window  in  the  west 
face  of  the  tower  we  might  have  deemed  it  to  be  Norman  ;  but  as  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  inserted,  we  may  assume  that  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
tower  was  rebuilt  subsequently  ;  this  was  again  altered  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  when  the  upper  stage  was  added.  Besides  the  nave  and 
north  aisle  there  is  a  wide  span-roof  south  aisle,  having  the  appearance  of  a  second 
nave,  and  a  chancel  as  before  ;  to  which  has  been  added  an  organ  chamber  and 
vestry.  The  effect  of  the  group  of  roofs  covering  these  various  features  is  good,  and 
will  be  much  improved  when  the  at  present  too  bright  red  tiles  covering  tliem, 
with  one  exception,  have  been  toned  down  by  weather  stains,  and  varied  by  patches 
of  mosses  and  lichens.  Some  of  the  old  windows  are  incorporated  into  the  new 
work,  also  the  well  moulded  Eai-ly  English  north  and  south  doorways.     In  the 
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same  manner  within,  the  old  arcades  are  retained.  These  vary  mnch  as  to  design, 
although  belonging  to  the  same  style.  The  details  of  the  south  arcade  are  ex- 
tremely rude,  but  those  of  the  northern  one  are  admirably  designed  ;  all  then- 
mouldings,  and  especially  those  of  their  pillar-caps  and  bases  being  beautifully  cut. 
The  old  font,  also  Early  English,  is  retained.  The  east  window  is  new  and  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Marshall,  Morris,  &  Co.,  a  firm  who  usually  retain  a 
clear  field  scarcely  more  than  touched  with  colours,  and  give  a  distinctly  classical 
character  to  the  figures,  which  are  sometimes  beautifully  rendered,  and  almost 
always  indicate  refined  feeling  on  the  part  of  their  designers.  This  was  the  gift  of 
James  Thorpe,  Esq.,  and  serves  as  a  memorial.  Another  window  by  the  same 
firm  is  displayed  in  one  of  the  side  windows  of  the  chancel.  The  seating  consists 
of  moveable  benches,  and  all  the  fittings  are  new. 

Remembering  what  Coddington  church  was,  and  seeing  what  it  now  is,  as  it 
picturesquely  crowns  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands  in  its  present  well  cared  for 
condition,  we  perceive  how  much  we  are  indebted,  as  churchmen,  to  .James  Thorpe, 
Esq.,  at  whose  cost  this  excellent  work  was  chiefly  effected,  and  also  to  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Dolphin,  the  present  incumbent,  for  the  zealous  supplementary  aid  which  he 
has  so  freely  given. 

Heighington  Church  and  School. 

A  work  of  restoration  of  some  interest  has  been  effected  at  Heighington,  a 
hamlet  of  Washingborough.  Here  once  stood  a  church  of  a  late  Norman  style  of 
architecture,  which  had  fallen  into  a  ruinous  state  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  then  disused  as  a  place  of  worship.  Subsequently  it  was  in  some  sort  restored — 
and  certainly  put  to  an  excellent  use — by  a  good  man  of  the  name  of  Garrett.  He  was 
one  of  the  Fen-adventui-ers  who  engaged  in  works  of  drainage  connected  with  the 
Witham,  temp.  Charles  II.,  and  being  successful  in  his  undertaking,  purchased 
lands  in  Heighington  and  that  neighbourhood  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  he  was 
both  religious  and  kind,  he  raised  a  small  structure  upon  the  site  of  the  old  church, 
to  serve  as  a  place  of  worship  for  his  operatives,  and  as  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children.  Then,  to  render  the  utility  permanent,  Garrett  endowed  his 
foundation  with  lands  for  its  future  maintenance,  and  willed  that  the  master  of  the 
school  should  be  a  clergyman,  who  was  to  officiate  on  Sundays  at  Heighington  when 
bad  weather  should  reasonably  prevent  its  inhabitants  from  resorting  to  Washing- 
borough  church.  Garrett's  building,  however,  having  become  very  dilapidated,  by 
order  of  the  trustees,  has  now  been  repaired  and  enlarged  ;  the  older  portion  now 
serving  exclusively  as  a  church,  to  which  is  added  a  large  school  room  and  a  class 
room.  This  good  work  has  been  well  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Michael 
Drury,  as  architect,  and  is  about  to  be  much  beautified  by  a  fine  painted  glass 
window,  the  gift  of  C.  Seely,  Esq.,  M.P.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother. 


A  most  interesting  discovery,  consisting  of  an  ancient  mural  painting,  has  been 
made  in  the  ancient  church  of  Stow.  This  formed  a  sort  of  reredos  to  an  altar 
placed  within  a  semicircular-headed  recess  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  of 
the  above  named  venerable  church,  and  was  disclosed  by  the  removal  of  the 
masonry  with  which  this  recess  was  built  up.  It  represents  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, but  only  in  part  now,  as  the  upper  portion  of  his  portraiture  has  been 
destroyed.  On  either  side  of  St.  Thomas  are  remains  of  two  scenes  taken  from  his 
life,  one  representing  his  last  supper,  the  other  his  martyrdom.  The  altar  below, 
at  least,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  transept,  was  probably  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  from  the  evidence  of  this  discovery.  In  the  next  report  a  more 
detailed  description  of  this  curious  painting  will  be  given. 

In  Nottingham,  as  we  fully  expected,  great  improvements  are  contemplated  in 
connexion  with  St.  Mari/s  church,  under  the  new  and  vigorous  incumbency  of  the 
present  vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  Morse.  Neither  means  nor  the  best  professional  counsel 
in  England  will,  we  understand,  be  spared,  to  render  tliis  grand  church  worthy  of 
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its  position  as  the  principal  one  of  tlie  great' town  of  Nottingham,  and  to  undo  much 
which  has  heen  most  inefficiently  done,  before  more  appropriate  works  can  be 
commenced. 

An  effective  fountain  of  Gothic  design,  somewhat  resembling  the  character  of 
one  of  the  memorial  crosses  marking  the  various  resting  places  of  queen  Eleanor's 
corpse  on  its  way  to  Westminster,  has  been  erected  in  Lister  Square,  as  a  Memorial 
of  Mr.  Walter,  once  the  representative  of  Nottingham  in  Parliament.  In  making  a 
new  street  between  the  Market  Place  and  Parliament  Street,  part  of  a  Decorated 
pier  was  discovered,  which  had  probably  been  taken  from  the  old  monastery  in 
Friar  Lane.  Here  also  the  gable  of  an  old  half-timbered  house  was  disclosed,  filled 
in  with  random  courses  of  stonework  ;  and  near  to  it  some  reticulated  brickwork, 
formed  by  crossing  diagonal  lines  of  black  bricks  filled  in  Avith  red  bricks,  such  as 
may  be  seen  at  Tattershall  Castle. 

We  gladly  welcome  a  very  fine  specimen  of  modern  art  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Louth  church  by  a  munificent  parishioner.  This  consists  of  a  brass 
lectern  most  beautifully  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Withers,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Hart. 
It  is  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  the  insertion  of  a  carbuncle  and  sundry  semi- 
precious stones  in  its  composition  ;  and  we  congratulate  the  rector  of  Louth,  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Wilde,  on  the  acquisition  of  so  valuable  an  offering  to  the  church  in 
which  he  ministers. 

Some  Roman  coin  moulds  of  clay  have  been  discovered  in  Lincoln,  intended 
to  give  the  portraitures,  &c.,  of  Elagabalus,  Caracalla,  Plautilla,  and  Orbiana. 

At  Ancaster,  in  June  last,  a  Roman  kiln  was  disclosed  close  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Ermine  Street,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  village  and  ancient  castrum  of 
the  reputed  station  of  Causennis.  This  was  discovered  in  excavating  the  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mill,  when  its  existence  was  at  once  promptly  and  kindly 
communicated  to  our  Secretary  by  Mr.  Bruce  Tomlinson.  In  form  the  kiln  was 
an  oval,  5  feet  long  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  gradually  increasing  to 
6  feet  by  5  feet  6  inches  at  the  top.  The  flooring  was  composed  of  rude  stone 
slabs,  and  the  sides  were  built  of  neatly  cut  stones  three  inches  thick,  each  course 
being  slightly  set  back  as  the  work  arose,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  increase  of 
the  kiln's  size  above.  The  lower  courses  of  these  stones  were  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  all  pi-ecisely  resembled  bricks  from  their  uniform  bright  colour 
and  general  appearance  ;  but,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  marl  stone  profusely 
abounding  with  fossils,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  "  Rhynchonella  Tetraedra,"  and  a 
species  of  "  Teribratula."  Such  marl  stone  abounding  with  the  same  Liasic 
Brachiopoda  is  found  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Barkstone,  so  that  the  Romans  had 
not  far  to  go  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  same  ;  and  from  their  wonderful  practical 
intelligence  they  appear  to  have  used  this  compact  crystalline  rock  for  the  con- 
struction of  kilns  and  ovens,  as  being  well  adapted  to  exposure  to  a  continued  hio-h 
temperature.  Portions  of  the  same  half  calcined  rock  have  been  found  from  time 
to  time  by  the  borders  of  the  old  Roman  road  on  the  outskirts  of  Stamford  ;  and 
the  use  of  such  a  material  seems  to  have  been  continued,  as  specimens  of  the  same 
marl  stone,  or  "  red  rock,"  as  it  is  locally  called,  from  the  colour  it  has  acquired 
through  exposure  to  great  heat,  are  often  found  among  the  foundation  stones,  &c., 
of  the  older  buildings  of  Stamford.  The  entrance  to  the  kiln  had  been  previously 
disturbed  ;  but  its  site  was  filled  in  with  stones  of  the  oolite  kind  found  almost 
upon  the  spot,  and  for  wliich  Ancaster  is  so  justly  famous.  Some  of  these  were 
blackened  and  others  partly  reddened  through  contact  with  fire.  Close  to  this 
kiln  were  found  numerous  specimens  of  Roman  pottery  of  the  usual  pale  red,  grev, 
and  cream-coloured  kinds.  Among  these  were  portions  of  gracefully  shaped  vases 
and  pitchers,  one  of  which  had  the  three-lobed  top  and  small  handle  connected 
with  it,  so  often  assumed  by  the  bettermost  specimens  of  the  Roman  "  capis."  A 
few  small  coins  intermingled  with  these  were  found,  including  one  of  Arcadius 
several  of  Constantinus,  junior,  and  others,  but  none  of  any  particular  interest.  A 
group  of  six  or  seven  skeletons  was  also  discovered,  disposed  in  an  orderly  manner, 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  vases,  or  objects  of  art  marldng  their  identity. 

In  excavating  the  ground  for  the  new  railway  from  Lincoln  to  Honingtou  a  curious 
sepulchral  slab,  or  coffin  lid,  was  discovered  in  the  Malandery  field  on  the  southern 
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ontskirt  of  Lincoln.  Beneath  were  the  remains  of  a  grave,  formed  of  rude  rubble 
work,  on  a  spot  which  had  apparently  formed  the  choir  of  the  church  attached  to 
the  Hospital  or  Maladerie,  known  to  have  stood  where  the  above  named  slab  was 
found — of  which  an  engraving  is  subjoined,  taken  from  a  photograph  kindly  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  of  Sleaford,  and  by  whom  the  original  has  been  most 
carefully  preserved  in  a  case.  The  slab — apparently  of  Ketton  stone — is  6  ft.  11  ins. 
long,  2ft.  Sins,  wide  at  the  head,  diminishing  to  1ft.  Sins,  at  the  foot,  and  6  inches 
thick.  Its  chief  ornament  is  a  cross,  carved  in  relief,  whose  stem  is  enriched  by 
foliated  crockets,  and  whose  head  terminates  in  similar  foliated  finials.  Incorpo- 
rated with  this  are  three  suggested  apertures,  two  of  a  circular  form,  throiigh  which 
the  head  and  feet  of  the  corpse  are  represented  :  the  former  having  the  folds  of  a 
shrotid  or  hood  falling  on  either  side  of  it,  the  latter  as  clothed  with  tight  fitting 
shoes  or  stockings.  Through  the  third  aperture,  of  a  pointed  oval  shape,  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  are  carved,  conjoined  and  upraised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
character  of  the  inscription  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  wood  cut,  and  seems  to 
read  thus  in  modern  French :  "  Vous  qui  par  ici  passez  pour  Tame  Jueyt  priez, 
qui  fut  la  femme  honoree  Guillaume  de  Rauceby.  Que  Dieux  de  lame  benie  ait 
merci."  The  stone  seems  to  be  of  a  date  circa  1360-80,  and  the  name  of  Juetta 
was  not  an  uncommon  one  then.  There  was  a  William  de  Rauceby  living  at 
Holdingham  in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  obtained  his  manumission  from  Bishop 
Oliver  Sutton,  a.d.  1287  ;  and  a  John  de  Rauceby,  who  was  prebendary  of  Carlton- 
cum  Thurlby,  from  1379-88,  when  he  met  with  a  violent  death  upon  Lincoln  Heath. 
In  what  capacity  Juetta  de  Rauceby  lived  and  died  in  that  Hospital,  within  whose 
church  her  body  was  buried,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  b>it  from  the  richness  of  the 
sepulchral  slab  laid  over  her  grave  we  may  presume  that  she  was  a  person  of  some 
consideration.  We  are  much  obliged  to  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Parry  for  having  so  care- 
fully preserved  this  veiy  curious  slab,  and  of  whose  future  safe  keeping  we  are  now 
assured.  * 
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Read  before  the  General  Annual  3Iceting  of  tlie  Society ^ 
Tuesday,  Jamiary  23rd,  1866. 


In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  the  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of 
reporting  that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Society  are  satisfactory.  There 
has  been  an  accession  of  new  members  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
losses ;  the  interest  taken  in  the  objects  of  the  Society  is  on  the  increase ;  and 
the  Treasurer's  Balance-sheet  will  be  found  encouraging. 

The  Lincoln  Architectural  Society  having  determined  to  place  a  memorial 
pixlpit  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Diocese,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  its  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  E.  Trollope,  upon  his  appointment  to  a  prebend's  stall,  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Societies  having  been  invited  to  subscribe  towards  its  embellishment  by 
statuettes,  this  Society  voted  the  sum  of  £6  for  one  of  the  proposed  figures,  and 
takes  the  present  opportunity  of  recording  its  sense  of  the  valuable  services  of 
Mr.  Trollope  as  General  Secretary,  and  its  remembrance  of  especial  support 
received  from  that  gentleman  at  a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  assuring  signs  of  the  improved  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  architectural  subjects  is  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen — men  who 
shall  be  able,  not  only  to  execute  but  to  design  statuary  and  other  ornament- 
ation, so  essentially  the  boast  of  Gothic  buildings.  The  axiom  cannot  be  too 
often  expressed  that  perfection  in  the  whole  must  be  approached  through  per- 
fection in  the  details  ;  and  until  our  architects  have  the  command  of  a  large  and 
efficient  body  of  art-workmen  it  is  futile  to  expect  from  them  any  great  advance  in 
the  production  of  noble  designs.  The  encouragement  of  the  art  education  of  the 
workman  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  most  legitimate  object  of  your  Society ;  and, 
with  this  view,  the  Committee  propose  to  offer  two  prizes,  of  seven  and  three  guineas 
respectively,  to  be  competed  for  under  these  conditions  :  — 

1.  The  prizes,  accompanied  by  certificates  from  the  Society,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  producers  of  the  two  best  examples  of  Stone-carving,  Wood-  carving,  Modelling 
in  clay,  or  Metal-work. 

2.  For  the  year  1866,  the  subjects  will  be  modelled  in  clay,  and  may  comprise 
any  of  the  following,  namely,  a  Capital,  a  simple  Boss,  a  Boss  for  Groined 
Arching,  or  the  filliug-up  of  the  Spandril  of  an  arch.  The  ornamental  details  are 
to  be  studied  fi-om  nature,  conventionalized  to  suit  the  example  selected,  which  is  to 
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be  adapted  to  the  period  of  Decorated  Gothic.    The  models  may  be  either  of  full  or 
half  size. 

3.  All  works  for  competition  are  to  be  sent  in,  on  or  before  the  1st  June, 
1866,  addressed  to  The  Curator,  Yorkshire  Architectural  Societi/,  School  of 
Design,  Minster  Yard,  York.  Upon  each  work,  some  distinctive  mark  or  motto 
is  to  be  made :  and  a  letter  must  also  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  at  York, 
containing  this  distinguishing  mark,  the  maker's  name,  and  a  certificate  from  his 
master  or  other  credible  person,  affirming  that  the  competitor  is  an  artisan,  and  that 
the  example  which  he  exhibits  is  his  own  work. 

4.  The  successful  competitors  are  to  present  drawings  or  photographs  of  their 
prize-models  to  the  collection  of  the  Society. 

5.  The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  workmen  residing  in  Yorkshire. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  Society's  property, 
have  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  library,  casts,  and  other  effects,  and  a  catalogue 
of  the  former  will  be  appended  to  this  Report.  Several  of  the  larger  volumes, 
containing  plates  and  matter  of  extreme  interest,  were  found  to  be  practically 
useless  from  being  in  unbound  parts.  This  has  been  to  some  extent  remedied,  and 
it  is  intended  to  bind  up  other  volumes  during  the  present  year.  The  Library  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  donation  of — 

"  Notes  on  Cottage  Building,"  presented  by  the  Northampton  Architectural 

Society. 
"  A  Coronation  Sermon"  (Q.  Anne),  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  presented  by 

W.  Tebbs,  Esq.,  Queen's  Coll.,  Camb. 
"  Transactions  of  Exeter  Architectural  Society,"  vol.  xii.,  part  i.,  and  vol.  i., 

part  ii.,  new  series,  by  the  Society. 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  for   1864,"  by  the 
Society. 
Also  by  the  purchase  of — 

Winston's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Stained  Glass,"  8vo.  pamph.,  1849. 
and — 

"  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  Art  of  Glass  Painting,"  8vo.,  1865.     Murray. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  was  made  to  Beverley,  on  the  20th  of 
June.  After  attending  Divine  Service  in  the  Minster,  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends  proceeded  to  the  south  transept,  where  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Crickmer 
read  a  Paper  on  the  History  of  Beverley  Minster,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  analysis  : — 

"  We  stand  to-day  on  holy  ground,  surrounded  by  sacred  though  silent  asso- 
ciations of  the  past.  It  is  not  superstitious  to  believe  that  it  has  been  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Deity  for  more  than  2,000  yeai-s. 

"  It  first  attracted  by  its  groves  and  lake  the  Druid  priests  :  many  Celtic 
names  still  linger  about  the  town  and  its  environs  :  e.g.  Keld-gate — named  after 
Ked  the  Druid  Ceres. 

"  The  name  Beverley  seems  to  be  Beverlega,  the  Saxon  synonym  for  the 
British  Llyii  yr  Avunc — or  Lake  of  Beavers  ;  whence  Beaver-lake,  Beverlac, 
Beverley.  But  why  is  the  term  "  beaver"  any  clue  to  the  Druidic  origin  of  the 
town  ?  Because  in  the  Druidic  mythology  the  beaver  was  the  rough  pagan  symbol 
for  Noah,  who,  under  the  synonym  of  llH,  was  worshipped  by  the  Druids.  The 
beaver,  like  Noah,  builds  one  storey  of  its  house  out  of  the  water  and  one  storey  in 
the  water.  The  old  seal  of  the  borough  represented  S.  John  of  Beverley  seated 
in  the  fridstol  with  his  feet  upon  a  beaver,  emblematical  of  the  triumph  of  Christi- 
anity over  Druidic  paganism  in  this  place. 

"  The  first  Archbishop  of  the  metropolitical  see  of  York  was  Paulinus,  then 
Chadd,  then  Wilfrid,  then  Bosa,  then  S.  John  of  Beverley,  a.d.  705 — 718.  He 
was  born  at  Harpham  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds, — of  good  family.  He  was  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  was  taught  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly  by  Hilda,  the  pious  abbess  of  Streonshall  (Whitby).  S.  John 
was  the  first  M.A.,  Oxon.  ;  and  tutor  to  the  venerable  Bede.    Like  Apollos  he  was 
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mighty  in  the  scriptures,  and  powerful  in  expounding  them  to  the  people.  He  fell 
in  love  with  the  sylvan  beauty  of  Inderawood,  as  Beverley  was  called  :  restored  the 
church,  founded  a  nunnery,  and  endowed  it.'  This  was  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  monastic  establishments  in  Great  Britain.  In  a.d.  718,  S.  John 
resigned  his  See,  and  was  received  by  the  good  Abbot  Bercthune  into  congenial  rc- 
tii-ement  amid  the  groves  of  his  favourite  Beverley.  On  May  7th,  721,  he  gently  fell 
asleep,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Peter's  porch,  in  a  church  the  predecessor  of  this 
Minster.  His  remains  were  saved  from  the  fire  which  destroyed  both  church  and 
town,  A.D.  1188,  and,  after  several  removals,  repose  now  almost  beneath  our  feet, 
under  the  fifth  central  black  square  of  marble  from  the  centre  tower  westward. 
About  200  years  after  his  time,  King  Athelstane  was  as  great  a  patron  of  Beverley 
as  S.  John.  He  constituted  Beverley  by  charter  the  metropolis  of  the  East  Riding, 
A.D.  938.  This  is  commemorated  in  that  quaint  old  painting  in  the  south  transept 
picturing  Athelstane  giving  S.  John  the  Charter,  on  which  you  see  the  words — 

§l3  ijfvt  map  tljrnfte  ov  lEgJ)  mag  set." 

Athelstane  built  and  endowed  a  college  of  secular  canons,  and  changed  the 
monastery  into  a  collegiate  church.  He  gave  privilege  of  sanctuary  also  ;  and  the 
fridstol,  or  free-stool,  is  still  in  the  north  transept,  having  been  removed  from  the 
north  porch.  Archbishop  Thurstan  added  a  ninth  canonry,  held  always  ex- 
officio  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  for  whom  the  stall  in  the  choir  usually  occupied 
by  the  Dean  was  reserved.  Thomas  of  Bayeaux,  a.d.  1070,  founded  a  Provost- 
ship,  which  became  a  sure  step  to  some  elevated  position  in  church  or  state  or  both. 

"  In  A.D.  1180,  Thomas  a  Becket  was  Provost  of  Beverley. 

"  Edward  I.  issued  a  patent  for  the  loan  of  the  Standard  of  S.  John,  when 
marching  against  William  Wallace,  a.d.  1299. 

"In  April,  a.d.  1489,  Henry,  4th  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  buried,  with 
gorgeous  pageantry,  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Percy  family. 

"  At  the  Reformation,  Beverley  Minster  was  shorn  of  all  its  glory.  It  wea- 
thered the  first  Act  of  Dissolution,  27th  Henry  VIII.,  but  fell  before  that  of  2nd 
Edward  VI. 

"  Three  perpetual  curates — the  Incumbent  and  two  Readers — now  constitute 
the  representatives  of  the  renowned  foundation  of  the  Church  of  S.  John  of 
Beverley." 

A  Paper  was  next  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Trollope,  introductory  to  a  verbal 
description  of  the  Minster,  which  was  examined  under  the  able  guidance  of  the 
writer.  The  subjects  especially  chosen  for  his  remarks,  and  subsequently  illus- 
trated, were — A  comparison  with  York  Minster,  which  in  some  respects  it  ex- 
cells  :  the  regular  sequence  of  styles  exhibited  at  Beverley  rendering  it  a  complete 
architectural  history  in  itself :  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  ideas  of  an 
earlier  period  have  been  preserved  and  completed  in  the  later  work  :  the  Percy 
Shrine,  probably  the  most  exquisite  example  of  the  Decorated  Period  in  existence: 
the  sci-een,  with  its  complicated  carving  :  the  new  glass  in  the  west  window  :  and, 
finally,  the  beautiful  combinations  of  form  and  ornament  displayed  in  the  exterior 
of  this  fine  building. 

Luncheon  was  laid  for  70  at  the  Beverley  Arms  inn,  at  which  the  Mayor  of 
Beverley  (Thos.  Cussons,  Esq.)  kindly  presided.  Some  formal  business  of  the 
Society  was  afterwards  transacted  ;  and  the  fossil  skull  of  a  beaver,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  long  a  desideratum  among  archceologists,  was  exhibited  by 
Chas.  Brereton,  Esq.  This  gentleman  was  then  asked  to  read  his  Paper  on  The 
Parish  Church  of  S.  3Iari/s,  Beverley.  The  reading  of  this  highly  interesting 
account  was  unable  to  be  concluded,  but  its  learned  writer  has  generously  allowed 
it  to  be  printed,  and  it  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  of  the  Society. 
Under  his  leadership,  S.  Mary's  was  vLsited  and  its  many  singular  points  of  interest 
inspected.  The  restoration  of  this  church,  commenced  by  Pugin,  is  now  proceed- 
ing under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  re-painted  roofs  ;  curiously  interlaced 
arch-mouldings,  thought  to  be  Flemish  work  ;  and  other  features  of  this  magnifi- 
cent cruciform  church,  detained  the  Society  till  the  latest  moment :  and  only  a  few 
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of  the  Members  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient  brickwork  remaining  in  "  The 
Bar,"  and  some  similar  objects  of  curiosity. 

The  usual  liberality  was  shewn  by  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  and 
enabled  the  Llembers  from  various  quarters  to  converge  upon  Beverley  at  a  con- 
venient hour,  and  to  return  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  proceedings  of  this  day 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  earnest  hopes  were 
expressed  that  the  impulse  thus  given  would  not  die  out  without  producing  some 
effect  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Minster,  and  the  removal  of  the  incongruous 
fittings  from  its  beautiful  choir. 

Tlie  Committee  have  received  several  applications  for  assistance  towards  the 
restoration  and  rebuilding  of  churches.  They  desire  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  meeting  the  case  of  the  Porch  of  S.  Margaret's,  York,  an 
elaborate  piece  of  Norman  work,  which  is  in  a  dangerous  state  of  dilapidation.  Also 
the  application  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Kilham,  DrifBeld,  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
building and  restoring  the  curious  and  beautiful  Norman  porch  of  that  church. 
The  work  of  restoration  and  of  building  new  churches  and  schools  continues  to 
make  steady  progress  throughout  the  county  ;  and  in  an  increasing  majority  of  in- 
stances the  works  executed  bear  gratifying  testimony  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  the  dissemination  of  which  is  one  of 
the  best  ascertained  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  following  list  has  been  enlarged  by  the  contributions  of  Members  of  the 
Society,  from  whom  similar  notices  of  work,  done  during  succeeding  years,  will 
be  gladly  received  by  the  Secretaries.  Even  local  newspaper  "  cuttings"  are  useful, 
as  they  are  now  frequently  drawn  up  by  persons  conversant  with  Architecture,  and 
always  suggest  the  means  of  procuring  information. 

Aldhorougli. — The  work  of  restoration  in  this  church  made  a  satisfactory 
stride  during  the  past  year,  and  the  building  was  re-opened  on  August  5th.  An 
unsightly  gallery  has  been  removed  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  enabling  the 
window  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  designs  for  this  were  made  by  H.  W. 
Philips,  Esq.,  by  whom  their  execution  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Hughes  &  Ward, 
London.  The  subject  is  The  Good  SJuqjlwrd.  The  whole  floor  of  tlie  church  has 
been  relaid,  and  the  piers  and  arches  denuded  of  the  accumulated  whitewashings 
of  generations.  Good  open  seats  of  English  oak  have  replaced  the  former  fittings. 
The  pulpit  has  been  lowered  and  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  while  its 
place  has  been  occupied  by  a  new  oak  reading-desk  of  good  design,  by  Mr.  Salvia, 
the  architect  who  superintended  the  restoration.  The  nave  roof  is  of  Perpendicular 
date,  divided  into  rectangular  compartments  by  the  intersecting  timbers.  The 
quaint  bosses  are  now  richly  coloured,  and  the  flat  spaces  tinted  pale  blue,  with 
excellent  efl'ect.  The  peal  of  six  bells  has  been  re-hung :  and  the  organ  been 
rebuilt  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  work  above  described  has  cost  about 
XI, 000,  contributed  in  the  neighbom-hood,  "  jTo  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  memory 
of  G.  K.  Holdtin-ortk,  31. A.,  for  45  years  Vicar  of  the  parish."  There  is 
a  good  stained  glass  window  by  Wailes  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  three 
others  have  recently  been  presented  as  memorials. 

Apjjleton-le- Moors  (Christ  Church). — A  new  church,  opened  on  the  1st 
of  November,  built  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Shepherd,  Esq.,  in  accordance 
with  his  design.  The  cost  of  the  church,  parsonage,  schools,  &c.,  will  amount  to 
upwards  of  ,£10,000,  exclusive  of  the  endowment.  The  plan  of  the  cburch  consists 
of  a  nave  and  aisles,  and  chancel  with  an  apsidal  east  end,  suggested,  perhaps,  by 
that  of  the  mother  church  of  Lastingham  :  a  tower  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  the  whole  90  feet  high  ;  and  a  monumental  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  style  is  Early  English.  It  is  a  solid  stone 
structure,  built  of  local  materials,  with  the  exception  of  the  external  shafts  of  the 
openings,  which  are  of  the  red  Mansfield  stone  now  frequently  used  for  such  work  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Coloured  stones,  especially  the  Rosedale  ironstone,  are  used  in 
bands  and  patterns  with  good  effect.  The  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  of  the 
same  height :  the  position  of  the  tower  is  another  peculiarity  :  and  a  still  more 
unusual  feature  is  a  narthex  in  the  place  of  a  south  porch,  opening  into  the  church 
by  two  doors,  between  which,  internally,  the  Caen-stone  font  stands.     The  north 
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chapel  is  intended  to  receive  an  altar-tomb,  witb  a  recumbent  effigy  of  the  founder. 
It  has  three  lancets  on  the  north,  and  an  elaborate  circular  window  to  the  cast. 
Below,  is  a  band  of  sculptui-e,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  Ps.  cvii.  20-80, 
with  reference  to  a  merchant's  trials  and  trust.  The  stained  glass  represents  the 
six  Acts  of  IMercy  of  S.  Matt.  xxv.  The  glass  in  the  church  presents  a  series  of 
subjects  from  the  life  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  the  chancel  being  reserved  for  the  Agony, 
Crucifixion,  Resuri'ection  and  Ascension,  and  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sedilia 
are  situated  in  the  south  wall.  Caen  stone  is  emploj^ed  for  the  Reredos,  which  is 
enriched  with  sculptured  representations  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Dolorous 
Exit  to  Calvary  :  also  for  a  low  chancel  screen,  the  centre  of  which  is  filled  by  doors 
of  delicate  iron  scroll-work  by  Leaver  of  Maidenhead  :  and  for  the  pulpit,  upon  whose 
seven  panels  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  most  famous  doctors  in  Holy  Scripture — Noah, 
Moses,  Elijah,  Jonah,  John  Baptist,  S,  Paul,  and  S.  Peter.  The  altar  table  is 
of  oak,  as  are  the  open  seats,  all  free,  and  calculated  for  two  hundred  worshippers. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  least  pleasing  points  of  this  church  that  it  is  furnished  throughout 
with  kneeling  hassocks,  supplied  by  Jones  and  Willis,  Birmingham.  An  organ  by 
Forster  &  Andrews,  Hull,  occupies  the  floor  of  the  tower,  projecting  into  the 
church ;  and  a  peal  of  six  bells  by  Mears,  London,  rings  out  melodiously  from 
above,  over  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  the  vales  of  Pickering  and  Helmsley.  Clayton 
&  Bell  furnished  the  stained  glass.  The  architect  of  this  thoughtful  church  is 
Mr.  J.  L,  Pearson,  Harley  Street,  London. 

Bir]{cns1taii\ — The  large  Perpendicular  east  window  of  this  church  has  been 
filled  with  painted  glass.  The  principal  lights  are  devoted  to  life-size  figures  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  flanked  by  representations  of  the  call  of  the  one  apostle, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  other.  The  dedicatory  inscription  at  the  base  of  the 
window  is  as  follows  : — "  In  memory  oftJio  Rev.  H.  J.  Sinith,  M.A.,for  thirty 
years  Incumhent  of  this  parish,  who  fell  asleej)  December  15,  1862." 

Blslioj)  Burton  (All  Saints). — This  church  consists  of  a  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  west  tower,  chancel,  and  vestry  on  the  south  side  of  it.  About  forty 
years  since  the  nave  and  aisles  were  rebuilt,  while  the  chancel  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  a  dangerous  state  of  decay.  The  latter  has  now  been  entirely  renewed,  in 
the  style  of  the  thirteenth  centiiry,  which  was  judged  to  be  the  date  of  the  old 
walls.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  glass  richly  painted  by  Cla3'ton  &  Bell.  All 
the  windows  have  label-mouldings  inside,  and  small  engaged  shafts.  Beneath  the 
eastern  one  on  the  south  side  are  sedilia,  and  adjoining  them,  the  ancient  piscina, 
which  is  w^ell  preserved.  The  roof  is  of  arched  rafters  moulded,  and — like  the 
stalls — is  of  oak.  The  floor  is  laid  with  Minton's  tiles.  A  very  low  chancel  arch 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  of  two  orders,  supported  on  shafts.  The  whole  of 
the  gable  above  has  been  rebuilt ;  and,  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
is  the  new  vestiy  and  organ- chamber. 

The  nave  and  aisles  have  also  been  much  improved.  New  roofs  have  been 
substituted  for  the  old  flat-ceiled  ones,  having  the  principal  timbers  moulded. 
Externally,  all  the  parapets  have  been  reconstructed.  A  new  south  door  has  been 
inserted,  and  the  former  door  into  the  tower  re-opened.  The  tower  itself  has 
been  thoroughly  repaired,  with  new  roof  and  parapet,  and  new  floors  and  bell-frame  ; 
and  a  clock  has  been  added.  The  expense  has  been  wholly  defraj'ed  by  Francis 
"Watt,  Esq.,  of  Bishop  Bin-ton.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  London;  and 
the  contractors,  Simpson  &  Malone,  Hull. 

Bradford  (All  Saints). — The  tower  and  spire  of  this  church  have  been 
finished,  the  total  height  being  204  ft.  ;  a  large  and  fine  toned  organ,  by  Hedgeland, 
London,  has  been  erected ;  and  a  new  font  of  yellow  alabaster  made  by  Farmer, 
London.  F.  S.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  been  at  the  whole  expense  of  these 
additions. 

Castleton,  Danhy. — An  iron  church,  erected  by  the  Viscountess  Downe,  was 
opened  on  the  29th  December,  at  this  remote  but  fast  growing  place.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  disguise  the  temporary  character  of  the  building ;  while  much 
has  been  done  successfully  to  render  it  church-like,  especially  internally.  Chairs 
occupy  the  nave,  the  chancel  is  fitted  with  stained  deal,  and  some  rich  colour  is 
introduced  in  the  coverings  of  the  altar  and  the  hangings  behind  it. 
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ClecliJienton  (S.  John) The  east   window  has  been  filled  with  painted 

glass  by  Hughes  tSt  Ward ;  and  the  church  has  been  enlarged  and  otherwise 
improved,  at  a  cost  of  £1600. 

Copley  (S.  Stephen).,  Halifax. — A  new  church,  consecrated  October 
30th.  It  has  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  (with  sacristy),  and  organ- 
chamber  above  it  on  the  south  side.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  acoustics ; — the 
broad  nave  is  entered  from  the  chancel  by  an  arch  twenty-four  feet  wide  at 
the  springing,  and  the  east  end  is  a  seven-sided  apse  groined,  so  that  it  is  hoped  the 
voice  of  the  officiating  minister  will  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  The  internal  effect  is  very  rich  :  and  no  care  has  been  spared  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  reredos  and  pulpit  are  of  Caen  stone,  arcaded  with  marbles  and  panelled 
with  Venetian  mosaics.  There  are  sedilia  on  the  south  side  of  the  sacrarium,  which 
is  floored  with  encaustic  tiles  ;  and  a  magnificent  corona,  hie  is  lights  the  chancel. 
The  stalls  and  seats  are  of  oak,  with  much  carving,  and  all  provided  with  hassocks. 
Hardman  has  supplied  the  stained  glass.  Noi-th  of  the  chancel  are  full-length 
figures  of  S.  Peter,  as  the  typical  apostle ;  of  David,  the  typical  prophet ;  of  S. 
Stephen,  the  martyr,  and  S.  Ambrose  (the  reputed  author  of  the  Te  Deuiii),  to  repre- 
sent the  Holy  Church  on  earth.  The  apsidal  windows  contain  designs  from  the  life  of 
S.  Stephen.  The  great  west  window,  over  the  font,  is  filled  with  baptismal  subjects. 
The  aisle  walls  are  illuminated  with  Scripture  texts,  and  the  varied  nave-piers  are 
of  red  sandstone,  with  white  capitals  well  carved.  Externally,  the  high-pitched 
roof  and  almost  uniform  sky-line  attract  attention.  This  church  will  hold  450 
adults  and  220  children.  Its  cost  has  been  about  £9,000,  of  which  £3,500  were 
raised  by  subscription,  and  the  remainder  contributed  by  Edward  Akroyd,  Esq., 
Halifax.  The  silver-gilt  and  jewelled  communion  plate  and  other  furniture,  and 
the  brass  lectern,  were  special  donations.  Underneath  the  communion  table, 
where  few  may  see  it,  an  inscription  records  that — "  To  the  honour  and  fflori/ 
of  God,  this  chancel  and  the  adjoining  sacristy,  were  huilt  and  furtiished 
by  Edwd.  Ahroyd,  merchant  and  mamifactur.er."  Mr.  Ci'ossland,  of  Leeds, 
a  pupil  of  Scott's,  was  the  ai-chitect. 

Dewshury  (S.  Mark). — Consecrated  24th  February;  705  sittings,  all  free. 
The  style  is  Geometrical  Decorated,  from  the  designs  of  Mallinson  &  Healey, 
Bradford,  This  is  a  cruciform  church,  with  nave-aisles,  a  west  tower  and  spire,  1 42 
feet  high ;  a  vestry  and  organ-chamber  north  of  the  chancel,  and  a  south  porch. 
The  chancel-stalls  and  pulpit  are  of  old  oak,  the  other  seats  of  deal  The  reredos, 
encaustic  tiles,  the  lectern,  and  other  details  are  presents  ;  as  was  also  the  site,  of 
one  acre. 

Ecelesfield  (S.  Mary  the  Virgin).  This  fine  old  parish  church  has  been 
known  for  ages  as  The  Mynster  of  the  Moorcs.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  was  restoi-ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  It 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  transept,  chancel,  central  tower,  and  south  porch.  The 
walls  have  now  been  entirely  scraped  and  pointed.  Several  old  English  inscriptions 
were  uncovered,  done  pi-obably  in  obedience  to  the  canon  of  1G03.  In  the  porch 
a  carved  wooden  roof  was  found.  The  rood-screen  and  other  woodwork  of  the 
fine  old  chancel  have  been  carefully  put  into  good  repair  :  and  painted  glass,  by 
Wailes,  now  fills  the  east  window.  Tlie  remains  of  the  once  famous  glass  of  this 
church  have  been  collected  and  preserved  in  one  of  the  south  chancel  windows. 
About  £1,500  have  been  expended,  but  much  more  must  be  done  ere  its  ancient 
praise  again  becomes  fairly  due. 

Harrowgate  Wells  (S.  Mary). — A  chancel  has  been  added  to  this  church. 
Its  roof  is  of  stained  pine  :  there  is  a  double  row  of  oak  stalls,  and  the  floor  is  laid 
with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles.  A  new  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  and  gas  standards  of 
good  workmanship, -have  been  placed  in  the  church.  A  font  of  Caen  stone,  with 
cai-ved  oak  cover  ;  and  a  well-designed  painted  glass  memorial  window  in  the  south 
aisle,  by  Preedy,  Baker  Street,  London,  are  donations. 

Huhherholme,  Settle, — This  curious  chapel  has  been  restored  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Christian,  architect.  The  rood-loft,  bearing  the  date  of  1558,  has  been  pre- 
served, and  every  feature  and  stone  replaced,  even  to  the  character  of  the  south-side 
nave  arches,  which  are  of  rough  "  fell"  flag-stones,  like  the  arch  of  a  country  bridge. 
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Htiddersfield  (S.  Stephen). — A  beautiful  little  church,  now  farther  en- 
riched by  a  stained  glass  east  window,  the  work  of  Heaton  &  Co.,  London.  The 
principal  subjects  are  the  Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter,  and  the  Holy  Women  at 
the  Tomb  of  Our  Lord  after  His  Resurrection. 

Kilnsea-in-Holderness  (dedication,  S.  Ileleii). — The  ancient  church  of 
this  parish  was  washed  away  in  182G.  The  new  one  consists  of  chancel,  vestry, 
nave,  south  porch,  and  small  bell-turret.  Red  stock-bricks  banded  with  white  are 
used  for  the  walls,  and  stone  saved  from  the  old  building  for  the  corbels,  key- 
stones, &c.  It  has  an  open  roof,  and  open  and  moveable  seats  of  stained  deal. 
The  sittings  will  accommodate  one  hundred  persons,  and  are  all  free.  The  plans 
for  this  church  were  made  by  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  C.E.,  who  most  liberally  contributed 
to  its  erection. 

Kilnniclt  Percy  ( S.  Helen),  Pocldlngton. — This  new  church,  noticed  in 
the  record  of  work  done  last  year,  was  consecrated  on  the  28th  October.  It  is  of 
Norman  design,  as  was  its  predecessor.  The  high-pitched  roof  is  open  timbered, 
with  arched  ribs  and  braces ;  the  whole  boarded,  felted,  and  covered  with  slates. 
The  east  window  repi'esents  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Two  Maries  ;  and,  with  all 
the  other  stained  glass,  is  the  production  of  Messrs.  Hodgson,  York.  The  expense 
is  estimated  at  £1,000. 

Kimhemortli. — Architects,  Blackmoor  and  Withers.  Restored,  with  new 
tower  and  enlarged  nave.     Cost,  £400. 

Kirli  Leavington  ( S.  Martin). — Architect,  Mr.  Pritchett,  of  York.  Nave 
restored,  with  fifty  additional  sittings  ;  cost,  £315  ;  re-opened  Jan.  22nd. 

Kirhthn'nite  ^formerly  Con-gill),  Sedhergli. — The  chancel  floor  has  been 
re-laid  with  coloured  marbles,  as  a  memorial  ;  and  appropriate  furniture  for  the 
communion  table  has  been  provided  by  donation.  As  an  instalment,  towards 
restoration,  a  new  reading-desk  and  seats  for  the  choir  have  been  substituted  for  the 
old  fittings.  It  is  intended  as  soon  as  possible  to  re-seat  the  church,  and  enlarge  it 
by  pulling  down  a  wall  in  tl^  western  part,  which  now  partitions  off  a  Sunday 
school  room. 

Leeds,  JVerv  Wortlcy. — By  the  subscriptions  of  the  congi-egation  a  reredos  of 
Caen  stone  has  been  erected  in  this  church,  and  good  silver  communion  plate  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Shackleton. 

Leeds  ( S.  Simon). — Consecrated  Nov.  14th.  Architects,  Perkin  &  Back- 
house. Originally  a  Baptist  meeting-house,  in  another  part  of  the  town.  A  chancel, 
vestry,  organ  chamber,  and  bell-turret  have  completely  transformed  its  character. 
The  expense  has  been  £1,800,  principally  contributed  by  Sir  T.  Beckett,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  Denison,  the  former  of  whom  also  gave  the  land  for  the  site. 

3Iean)vood. — Seven  new  painted  glass  windows  have  been  inserted  in  this 
church,  the  work  of  Mr.  Preedy.  They  are  all  memorials,  chiefly  to  members  of  the 
Beckett  family,  who  founded  the  church. 

3Iiddlesboro'  (S.  John  the  Evangelist). — Consecrated  December  2nd. 
This  church  has  a  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  a  chancel,  terminated  by  a  polygonal 
apse,  a  north  vestry  and  south  organ-chamber,  a  western  porch,  and  a  tower  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  spire  at  the  north-west  angle.  It  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate nine  hundred  worshippers.  The  style  is  that  belonging  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  which  the  building  is  a  well  characterized  example.  The  chancel — 
separated  from  the  nave  by  an  elaborate  metal-work  screen  raised  on  a  dwarf  wall — is 
32  ft.  by  20,  and  27  ft.  6  in.  high  to  the  wall-plate.  A  rich  arcade  and  sedilia  have 
yet  to  be  added.  Three  of  the  apsidal  windows  are  already  filled  with  painted 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Lavard  &  Barraud,  London.  They  are  all  memorials.  The 
sculptured  reredos  contains  the  Agnus  Lei  as  its  principal  subject,  and  is  inlaid 
with  coloured  marbles.  Stalls  line  the  walls,  and  the  floor  is  enriched  with  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  three  oi'ders,  and  above  it  on  the  wall  is  a 
richly  sculptured  cross  with  the  Evangelical  symbols  in  the  quatrefoiled  ends. 

The  transepts  are  24  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  are  lighted  by  triplets  and  a  traceried 
rose-window  in  each  gable. 

The  nave,  of  five  bays,  is  89  ft.  9  in.  long  :  23  ft.  wide,  and  39ft.  high  to  the 
wall-plate,  while  the  ridge  is  19  ft.  higher.     The  clerestory  and  aisle  windows  are 
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triplets,  with  trefoils  above.  The  western  gable  is  designed  as  a  variation  from 
those  of  the  transepts.  Two  boldly  projecting  buttresses  here  form  the  sides  of 
the  western  porch. 

The  tower  is  a  well  studied  pi-oduction.  It  is  14  ft.  square,  and  80  ft.  high  ; 
the  spire  is  to  rise  about  an  equal  height  above  it.  Of  four  stages,  the  door  in  the 
lowermost  is  a  very  elaborate  design,  and  the  belfry  is  also  well  managed.  Above, 
the  tower  rises  elegantly  into  four  gables  surmounted  with  crosses  ;  and  the  broaches 
at  the  angles  are  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  beneath  crocketed  and 
finialled  canopies.  The  building  is  of  coloured  brickwork,  red  and  blue,  arranged 
in  bands  and  patterns,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  stone  ;  and  the  high-pitched  roofs 
are  of  green  and  blue  slates  similarly  varied.  The  entire  cost  of  this  fine  building 
is  £6,000,  exclusive,  however,  of  much  expensive  enrichment  contemplated. 

Osseft-cum-Gan-tlwrj)!!  (Holy  Trin'iti/). — Architect,  Mr.  Crossland.  Con- 
secrated July  14:th.  A  Latin  cross  in  ground  plan,  this  church  has  nave-aisles, 
a  central  tower  and  spire,  the  total  height  of  which  is  226  feet  ;  a  vestry  on  the 
north,  and  an  organ-chamber  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  It  is  of  geometrical 
character  :  and  a  lofty  clerestory  is  a  distinguishing  feature,  having  two-light 
windows,  internally  connected  by  an  arcade  with  blue  and  red  Aberdeen-granite 
shafts.  Devonshire  marble  is  freely  used  below,  and  the  caps  are  beautifully  carved. 
The  reredos  of  Caen  stone  bears  sculptured  representations  of  The  Annvinciation, 
The  Adoration,  The  Last  Supper,  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  Christ  bearing 
His  Cross.  The  pulpit — also  of  Caen  stone — is  enriched  by  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists  and  S.  Paul.  The  font  is  a  circular  bowl,  with  foliated  panels  upon 
a  clustered  shaft.  The  east  window,  picturing  The  Crucifixion,  is  a  memorial  to 
the  Ingham  family.  The  west  window,  also  of  five  lights,  is  inserted  to  the 
memory  of  the  Whitakers.  These  two  names  are  those  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  the  cost  of  the  fabric,  which  is  about  £14,000.  A  peal  of  eight  bells  is 
placed  in  the  tower,  the  tenor  weighing  261-  cwt. 

Illccall  ( S.  Mary). — In  the  twelfth  centuiy  a  church  on  this  site  must  have 
consisted  of  a  western  tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  witli  perhaps  an  apsidal  east  end. 
Probably  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  north  and  south  aisles  were 
added.  The  foundations  of  this  early  fabric  have  been  recently  found.  Some 
time  later  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  of  its  present  size  ;  and, 
still  later  in  the  century,  the  aisles  were  renewed  and  enlarged  eastward  aboirt 
half-way  along  the  chancel.  A  clerestory  was  also  added.  Subsequently,  the 
north  chancel  aisle  was  pulled  down,  and  an  incongruoirs  south  porch  built  in  front 
of  the  rich  Norman  door,  evidently  a  relic  of  the  older  church.  The  chancel  was 
restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  1863.  In  1864  the  complete  re- 
storation commenced.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  new,  of  Baltic  fir 
stained  ;  the  timbers  moulded,  and  the  spandrils  of  the  tie-beams  pierced  with  ad- 
mirable effect.  The  outer  covering  is  of  lead.  New  seats  of  stained  fir  are  placed 
throughout,  on  a  wooden  floor.  A  new  stone  font  and  pulpit,  and  a  low  stone 
chancel  screen  are  included  among  the  additions.  The  south  wall  is  entirely  new, 
and  the  south  porch.  Also  the  tower,  which  was  discovered  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  wooden  framework  placed  above  the  quicksand,  and  so  sunken  as  to  require  re- 
building, when  the  late  battlements  were  replaced  by  a  coping  of  old  character.  In 
the  tower  are  three  bells,  and  a  new  clock.  The  new  work  now  described  con- 
trasts most  favourably  with  the  restored  chancel,  where  new  oak  stalls  and  a  suit- 
able tiled  floor  are  needed.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  was  £3,300,  to  which  Lord 
and  Lady  Weiilock,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  \V.  Lawley  are  large  contributors. 
The  church  will  hold  three  hundred  persons.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
London. 

Scruton  (S.  Radegonde),  Bedalc. — To  the  brief  notice  of  last  year,  the 
following  particulars  should  be  added.  The  plan  comprises  nave,  with  clerestory, 
aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  tower.  The  walls,  &c.,  were  thoroughly  scraped 
and  cleansed  ;  the  windows  re-glazed  ;  and  low  open  seats  substituted  for  the  old 
pews.  Caen  stone  is  employed  for  the  reredos,  pulpit,  and  font,  embellished  with 
coloured  marbles  most  judiciously  introduced.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  diapered 
with  good  cilcct.    The  floor  is  laid  with  decorated  tiles.     The  communion-rails  are 
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of  highly-wrought  brass  aud  iron.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  paved  with  black  and 
white  tiles,  and  all  the  roofs  are  open-timbered,  of  oak.  A  well  designed  lych- 
gate  opens  into  the  church  yard.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Fowler  Jones,  York. 
Over  the  porch-door  is  a  brass  plate,  inscribed  as  follows  : — "  This  Chnrch.wtis 
restored  hij  Henry  and  Augusta  Coore,  a.d.  1865,  to  the  Praise  and  Glory 
of  God,  and  in  affectionate  memory  of  Henry  Vane,  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
who  died  January  \Sth,  1864." 

Seacroft. — A  new  peal  of  three  bells,  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough, 
and  other  alterations,  at  a  cost  of  £300.  The  bells  were  rung  first  on  August  16th, 
in  celebration  of  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  the  donor,  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Seacroft  Hall. 

Sowerhy  Bridge. — A  fine  peal  of  eight  bells  has  been  given  to  this  church 
by  subscriptions  amounting  to  £300.  They  are  to  be  rung  by  machinery.  Also 
a  new  organ  by  Conachar  &  Co.,  Huddersfield,  which  was  opened  on  the  6th 
December. 

Wadworth  (S.  Ilary). — Architect,  Mr.  Teale.  New  chancel  arch  and 
general  internal  restoration.     A  new  organ.     Re-opened  February  7th. 

Wclhurn  (S.  John),  Bulmer. — A  new  church,  erected  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother.  Its  plan  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  north  and  soiitli  transepts,  north  porch,  and  western  tower  and 
spire  about  120  feet  in  height.  There  are  open  timber  roofs  of  oak.  The  seats, 
suited  for  three  hundred  woi-shippers,  are  also  oak.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of 
Caen  stone,  enriched  with  carving  and  with  small  shafts  of  coloured  marbles.  The 
painted  glass  is  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  Architects,  Messrs.  Malliuson  and 
Healey,  Halifax.     Cost,  £2,000. 

^M^itford,  ( S.  Philip),  Pontefract. — A  new  church  opened  28th  Dec. 

York  ( S.  Samj'son). — The  interior  of  this  church,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered cold  and  dingy  by  the  almost  black  stain  used  for  the  roofs  and  seats,  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  colour.  The  chancel  roof  has  been 
elaborately  painted.  The  eight  compartments,  immediately  over  the  altar,  are  filled 
with  the  heads  of  the  four  Evangelists,  enclosed  in  medallions  and  surmounted  by 
their  respective  emblems.  In  the  remaining  panels  are  monograms  and  devices 
having  reference  to  the  church.  The  designs  for  the  borders,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  colouring  throughout  is  balanced,  are  exceedingly  good,  and  refiect  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  artist  who  has  executed  the  work,  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  of  this 
city.  An  excellent  oi'gan  has  been  recently  placed  in  the  south  aisle,  and,  eastward 
of  it,  a  parclosed  vestry  for  the  choir. 
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Read  by  the  Bev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot,  at  a  Meeting  held  at  Northampton, 
December  Uth,  1805. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  having  this  year  been  held  at  Brack- 
ley,  the  Committee  have  to  present  the  yearly  Report  of  their  proceedings  at  an 
ordinary  bi-monthly  meeting. 

Though  your  Committee  has  never  met  without  matters  of  moment  being  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgment,  the  present  year  has  not  been  marked  by  the  commence- 
ment of  many  great  works  of  church  building  or  restoration  within  this  archdeaconry. 
The  town  of  Northampton  has  still  much  architectural  work  doing,  and  to  be  done. 
It  is  with  no  niggard  hand  that  its  inhabitants  have  contributed  to  repair  and 
beautify  the  church  of  All  Saints,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Committee 
by  one  who  thought  very  highly  of  the  capabilities  of  the  church,  whereby  it  would 
appear  that,  by  a  moderate  outlay,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  colour,  a  very  fine 
interior  effect  might  be  produced  ;  but  as  the  plans  were  not  ofticially,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  way  submitted  to  them,  the  Committee  declined  to  intrude  their  opinion  ; 
for  the  Society  would  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  has  no  desire  to  interfere  in 
restorations,  except  at  the  request  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  several 
■works,  otherwise  their  visits  might  justly  be  thought  inquisitorial;  as  seemed  to  be 
the  impression  of  the  churchwardens  in  one  case,  until  it  was  explained  that  the 
visit  of  the  Committee  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Rector  of  the  church  and 
of  the  Archdeacon,  upon  which  they  were  received  with  every  courtesy.  The 
capabilities  of  All  Saints  for  accommodating  a  vast  number  of  worshippers  are  un- 
doubted, and  with  the  excellent  examples  of  restoration  which  we  have  in  St. 
Peter  s  and  in  *S'/.  Sejnilchre's,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  an  architect, 
who  is  an  active  member  of  our  Society,  we  may  fairly  anticipate  as  judicious  a 
completion  of  the  work,  as  the  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  church 
will  allow. 
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Nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  restoration  of  the  round  nave  of  St. 
Sepulchre's.  The  pews  have  been  all  cleared  out,  and  Mr.  Scott  has  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  fabric.  An  estimate  has  also  been  given  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
work,  but  beyond  this  nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  whole  matter  has  been  at 
rest  for  many  months.  A  few  hundreds  of  pounds  especially  devoted  to  this  work 
are  in  the  banker's  hands  ;  and  the  Committee  hope  that,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
being  made  to  the  public  at  large  to  complete  the  work  which  has  been  already  so 
nobly  supported,  there  may  be  no  deficiency  in  the  funds  required  to  preserve  this 
rare  monument  of  a  period  of  no  common  historical  interest.  The  design  for  the 
memorial  font  which  is  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  circular  nave  has  been  approved, 
subject  to  a  small  reduction  being  made  in  the  estimated  expense.  The  Committee 
believe  it  to  be  generally  known  that  the  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Scott. 

The  difEcult  and  delicate  task  of  restoring  the  very  ancient  church  of  Brla^- 
nvorth  is  approaching  completion.  It  was  understood  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  retain  all  the  most  ancient  features  of  interest,  and  great  care  taken  so 
to  distinguish  the  truly  old  from  the  restored  portions,  that  there  might  be  no  con- 
fusion hereafter.  The  Committee,  not  having  visited  the  church  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works,  is  unable  to  report  accurately  their  present  state. 

Plans  by  Mr.  Browning  for  the  enlargement  and  re-arrangeraent  of  JRoehlng- 
liam  Church  were  some  time  since  considered.  Almost  all  traces  of  the  original 
church  have  been  long  lost,  and  its  plan,  as  existing  before  the  present  change,  was 
more  peculiar  than  satisfactory.  The  chancel  was  somewhat  at  the  south-eastern 
angle,  and  was  approached  by  a  small  archway  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
and  the  nave  and  aisle  were  spanned  by  a  single  flat  roof.  Owing  to  the  number 
and  size  of  the  monuments  in  the  chancel,  there  can  be  no  south  chancel  windows, 
and  a  correct  ritual  arrangement  is  not  possible  ;  but  a  great  improvement  is  being 
effected  by  carrying  out  the  nave  wall  further  to  the  south,  thus  making  nave  and 
chancel  range  together,  and  by  adding  an  arcade  of  three  arches  between  the  nave 
and  north  aisle.  A  gallery  is  removed  and  increased  accommodation  provided,  by 
increasing  the  area  of  the  church,  two-thirds  of  the  work  being  done,  as  your  Com- 
mittee understand,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  Vicar  defraj'ing 
the  cost  of  the  other  third. 

The  thorough  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Woodford  hy  Thrapston,  one 
of  much  peculiarity  in  its  ground  plan,  has  been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Slater.  The  church  consists  of  a  western  tower,  of  the  Early  English  period,  with 
Decorated  work  above  ;  a  nave  with  a  Norman  arcade  on  the  north  side, — the  nave 
being  divided  by  a  large  arch  into  two  distinct  portions  of  different  widths.  The 
eastern  portion  might  have  formed  the  original  chancel,  and  might  have  been  added 
to  the  nave  when  the  present  Early  English  chancel  was  built.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  Early  porch,  with  a  room  on  its  eastei'n  side,  which  had  originally  a 
groined  roof ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  exact  original  plan  of  this 
portion  of  the  church,  or  to  form  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  use  to 
which  it  was  applied.  A  detailed  description  of  it  is  given  in  the  "History  of 
the  Churches  of  Northamptonshire  ;"  it  would,  however,  be  found  well  worthy  of 
further  investigation.  The  roofs  and  portions  of  the  walls  being  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state,  plans  for  their  restoration  have  been  prepared,  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  and  the  works,  which  will  probably  involve  an  outlay  of  j£2,000,  have 
been  already  commenced. 

Sub-committees  have  been  at  different  times  appointed,  at  the  request  of  those 
interested  in  the  restorations,  to  visit  the  several  churches  of  Warvtington, 
Rockingham,  DalUngton,  St.  Giles,  Pitsfard,  and  Duston.  The  first  is 
well  known  to  all  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  an  Early  English  parish  church.  Fortunately  the  fabric  is  for  the  most  part — 
with  the  exception  of  the  porches — so  little  dilapidated,  that  there  will  be  no  risk 
of  damaging  so  beautiful  a  church,  if  only  its  repairs  be  put  into  careful,  loving 
hands.  Even  the  peculiar  wooden-groined  roof  seems  to  be  constructionally  sound, 
though  the  roof  which  is  above  the  groining  needs  almost  entire  renovation.  Of 
the  other  churches  visited,  Pitsford  alone  requires  lengthened  notice  here.     The 
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tower  is  remarkable,  of  Early  English  date,  having  circular  banded  shafts  running 
up  the  angles  of  the  buttresses,  and  a  very  peculiar  disposition  of  belfry  lights,  both 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower.  There  is  on  each  of  these  sides  a  two- 
light  window  in  the  ordinary  position,  and  immediately  east  of  these  is  a  single 
cinque-foiled  light,  the  object  of  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  explain.  The  south 
doorway  of  the  church  is  Norman,  having  some  bold  rude  sculpture  in  the  tympa- 
num, and  the  iron-work  of  the  door  is  remarkable  as  an  early  example  of  scroll- 
work. The  church  itself  has  been  much  injured  by  various  ill-judged  alterations. 
The  arches,  for  instance,  have  been  removed,  and  a  flat  ceiling  placed  over  the 
whole  area.  The  Committee  thought  that  the  best  plan  for  enlarging  the  church 
would  be  to  build  a  new  chancel,  and  so  to  give  additional  length  to  the  whole 
fabric.  The  works  at  Duston,  a  church  peculiar,  among  other  respects,  from  its 
western  Early  English  triplet,  were  nearly  completed  when  your  Committee  visited 
it,  and  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  done.  They  would  strongly  recommend  the  re- 
tention of  the  chancel  roof  in  its  present  form,  Dallington  is  being  repaired  bit  by 
bit,  as  funds  ai'e  available  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  Committee  recommended  that 
the  present  form  of  south  window  be  retained,  as  original,  though  not  of  the  most 
pleasing  type.  At  St.  Giles's  there  are  difSculties  arising  from  the  heavy  central 
tower  interfering  so  much  with  the  voice,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  screen  about 
10  or  12  feet  high  under  the  north  and  south  arches  eastward  of  the  tower  would 
tend  much  to  assist  the  voice,  and  that  the  organ  might  be  advantageously  removed 
to  a  position  beneath  the  archway  at  the  entrance  of  the  south  chapel,  the  choir 
seats  being  moved  further  eastward  than  at  present,  and  the  altar-rails  brought 
somewhat  more  to  the  west.  The  opinion  of  your  Committee  has  been  asked  and 
given  in  several  matters  of  less  extent,  for  no  detail  is  too  insignificant  to  be  care- 
fully weighed  and  judiciously  effected. 

To  pass  from  the  useful  to  the  agreeable  brief  notice  may  here  be  taken 
of  the  General  Meeting  of  tlie  Society,  at  Brackley,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
July  last.  It  was  but  thinly  attended,  but  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  and  with  the  guidance  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  who  had  kindly 
prepared  elaborate  notices  of  the  several  churches  and  other  objects  of  interest 
which  were  visited  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  was  abundant  matter  for  instruc- 
tion and  amusement.  A  detailed  account  of  the  meetings  and  of  the  excursion 
appeared  at  the  time  in  the  county  papers  ;  and  your  Committee  need  do  no  more 
now  than  recount  the  Papers  of  Mr.  Poole,  on  Draper y^  and  of  Mr.  Sharp,  on 
Ant'uiue  Counterfeits  and  Counterfeit  Antiques,  and  enumerate  the  churches 
of  Steane,  Farthinghoe,  Middleton  Cheney,  Warkworth,  King's  Sutton,  Newbottle, 
and  Hinton,  as  those  visited.  At  Middleton  Cheney  the  Members  of  our  Society 
present  were  favoured  with  a  Paper  on  the  "History  and  Restoration  of  the  Chui'ch," 
by  the  Incumbent,  Mr.  Buckley.  A  remark  may  be  added  on  the  several  monu- 
ments of  interest  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  visitors  by  Sir  H.  Dryden,  who 
mentioned  the  fact  that  of,  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  known  monuments 
in  England,  exhibiting  a  certain  military  vestment,  which  was  in  use  only  about 
forty  years,  three  were  in  this  county,  and  two  in  that  day's  excursion. 

From  the  list  of  your  late  committee  has  disappeared  by  death  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  who,  though  unable  from  distance  to  attend  our  oi'dinary  meetings, 
always  took  a  great  interest  in  our  Society's  work,  and  was  himself  a  most  judicious 
restorer,  a  zealous  churchman,  as  well  as  a  learned  archasologist,  endued  with  a 
memory  that  seemed  to  retain  all  that  it  had  ever  received,  and  with  powers  of  con- 
versation that  brought  all  his  learning  aptly  to  bear  on  the  subject  that  might  be 
under  discussion.  He  left  a  deep  impression  on  those  who  at  any  time  were 
brought  into  his  society.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Nicholas  Ferrai",  and  he 
most  carefully  restored  at  his  sole  expense  the  church  at  Little  Gidding,  which 
Ferrar  had  built,  where,  too,  he  now  lies  at  the  feet  of  that  English  saint. 

The  following  new  members  have  been  elected  : — Rev.  C.  Cookson,  Dallington; 
Rev.  T.  Russell,  Brackley  ;  C.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  F.R.S.A.,  Deddington  ;  Matthew 
Bigge,  Esq.,  Chapel  Brampton  ;  Mr.  R.  T.  Russell,  Manor  House,  Brackley  ;  Mr. 
R.  K,  Page,  Northampton  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Drake,  Uppingham. 
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A  handsome  model  of  the  font  of  Sibhertoft,  restored  as  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
James,  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson,  of  Rockingham 
Castle,  and  serves  as  a  memorial  in  this  room  of  the  labours  which  he  so  cheerfully 
and  ably  undertook  in  furthering  the  Society's  objects. 

Your  Committee  have  received  presents  of  the  transactions  of  several  other 
kindred  societies,  as  well  as  some  other  books.  They  have  not  been  enabled, 
through  want  of  funds,  to  make  purchases  of  many  books  d-uring  the  present  year, 
Street's  "Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,"  a  book  of  the  greatest  interest,  having  been 
their  most  expensive  purchase  for  many  months.  They  may  point,  however,  to  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  books  belonging  to  their  library,  which,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  may  be  circulated  among  the  several  members  of  the  Society, 

From  the  expenses  arising  from  the  printing  and  engraving  of  the  last  two 
volumes  of  "Reports  and  Papers,"  the  Society's  finances  are  at  present  very  low, 
and  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  arrears  of  subscriptions  which  may 
be  now  due. 

Your  Committee  cannot  but  think  that  their  labours,  whether  of  visiting 
churches  under,  or  previous  to,  repair,  or  whether  of  examining  and  criticising  the 
plans  which  are  submitted  to  them  in  this  room,  are  for  the  most  part  appreciated ; 
certainly,  their  criticisms  are  commonly  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  They 
believe  that  they  have  worked  successfully  in  improving  the  taste  and  in  circulating 
better  principles  in  church  building,  and  in  church  arrangement ;  they  believe,  also, 
that  a  higher  principle  is  involved  in  these  things  than  a  mere  capricious  preference 
of  one  form  or  one  arrangement  above  another.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  always 
possible  to  carry  out  a  new  work  or  a  restoration  in  the  best  coiiccicahlc  manner, 
but  it  is  always  right  to  weigh  well,  and  to  discover  as  far  as  may  be,  the  best 
practlcahlc  manner;  and  the  more  thoroughly  any  plan  is  ventilated,  the  more 
reasonable  does  it  seem,  that  such  a  satisfactory  result  will  be  brought  about. 
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FOR  1865. 


Since  the  last  Report  was  presented  several  familiar  names  have  dis- 
appeared from  our  ranks.  The  list  of  our  honorary  members  is  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  that  distinguished  and  enthusiastic  archaeologist  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hartshorne,  whose  paper  on  Bedford  Castle,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
1861,  will  no  doubt  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many;  while  within 
little  more  than  a  year  Dr.  Williamson  has  followed  his  brother — the  last  of 
his  many  good  works  having  been  the  complete  restoration  of  the  noble  abbey 
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church  of  Holy  Cross,  Pershore,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  recent 
Reports  of  the  Worcester  Architectural  Society.  In  addition  to  these  we  have 
to  erase  the  well  known  narae  of  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  whose  devotion  to 
nautical  and  astronomical  studies  did  not  prevent  him  from  indulging  the 
tastes  of  an  antiquary,  especially  in  the  department  of  numismatics. 

The  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Herbert  Barker  has  deprived  the  council  of 
one  whose  active  and  intelligent  mind  gave  him  a  lively  interest  in  the  objects 
and  welfare  of  the  Society ;  and  in  Mr.  S.  Wing,  also  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
useful  professional  career,  it  loses  one  of  its  earliest  members. 

The  annual  meeting  held  iu  June,  under  the  presidency  of  the  High 
Sheriff,  was  indebted  to  S.  Sharp,  Esq.,  of  Dallington  Hall,  Northampton,  for 
one  of  the  most  instructive  Papers  ever  read  before  the  Society;  rendered 
doubly  interesting  by  the  extensive  collection  of  real  and  foi'ged  antiquities 
with  which  it  was  illustrated.  Such  an  exposure  must  be  considered  pecuUarly 
valuable  at  a  time  when  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  forgeries  and 
counterfeits  have  become  an  established  bi'anch  of  trade. 

Mr.  C.  Longuet  Higgins  treated  the  important  subject  of  Local  JIuseums 
in  his  usual  happy  manner ;  and  Mr.  Wyatt's  keen  Glance  at  Ancient  Bed- 
ford, touching  on  several  cui'ious  points,  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  in  the  next 
volume. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  adopted  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  of  sending 
the  annual  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  to  each  member  (not  in  arrear)  will 
ensure  a  more  regular  distribution.  Those  who  have  not  received  the  previous 
volumes  due  to  them,  may  obtain  them  by  applying  to  the  Junior  Seci'etaxy. 

The  Council  cannot  I'efraiu  from  congratulating  the  Society  upon  the 
effective  manner  in  which  the  illustrations  accompanying  Mi'.  Fitch's  paper  on 
the  Kempston  Remains  have  been  produced  ;  and  they  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Rudge's  great  liberality  in  so  skilfully 
preparing  them  for  the  lithographer. 

An  opportunity  having  occurred  of  securing  a  large  collection  of  Bedford- 
shire portraits,  prints,  sketches,  and  maps,  the  Coimcil  decided  on  purchasing 
the  whole.  They  have  been  arranged  in  combination  with  those  already  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  and  the  duplicates  offered  for  sale  to  the  members  ;  a 
portion  of  which  still  remains  on  hand.  A  catalogue  has  been  made  of  the 
portraits,  many  of  which  are  fine  and  rare. 

Some  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  library  both  by  presentation 
and  purchase.  Those  members  who  have  not  already  contributed  volumes 
are  respectfully  invited  to  render  their  assistance  in  this  department. 

The  autumn  excursion  of  this  year  is  memorable  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  Society  of  in-specting  the  choice  collections  of  H.  Magniac,  Esq., 
at  Colworth,  abounding  in  objects  of  the  greatest  archaeological  interest ;  and 
this  privilege  was  further  enhanced  by  the  hospitable  reception  given  to  the 
large  party  present  on  that  occasion. 

Grants  have  been  voted  towards  the  very  satisfactory  restoration  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  Miltou  Ernest,  just  completed  ;  and  to  assist  in  the  renewal  of 
the  pierced  parapet  which  formerly  surmounted  the  tower  of  Bletsoe  Church,  a 
small  portion  of  the  original  having  been  discovered  during  the  progress  of  the 
works. 

Plans  have  been  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  White,  of  London,  for  the  restoi'ation 
of  Tilbrook  Church  ;  and  the  services  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  have  been  retained 
for  the  important  church  work  in  contemplation  at  Luton.  The  Council  re- 
joices to  observe  a  gradual  improvement  in  secular  architecture ;  and  notices 
with  much  satisfaction  two  houses  in  the  course  of  erection  in  St.  Mary's, 
Bedford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Tacey  Wing,  for  a  member  of  this  Society, 
as  displaying  a  considerable  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  continue  to  bear  a  favourable  aspect ;  and  the 
accession  of  new  membei-s  has  exceeded  the  average. 
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by  members    0 


9     0 


£130     1     9 


Expenses.         £ 

Share  of  Annual  Volume 
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Copies  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  Paper     0 

Cost  of  Colom-ed  Litho- 
graphs for  the  above- 
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60  Copies  of  the  same  pre- 
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Mrs.  Hull,  for  attendance, 
one  year 0 

Fires    0 

Expense  of  Annual  Meeting    0 

Advertising  ditto  0     8     6 

Conveyances  for  Annual 
Excui'sion,  and  to  Bletsoe 
and  TUbrook 2  12     6 

Other  expenses  attending 
Annual  Excursion 1 
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42  11     1 
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Examined  and  found  correct,  19th  February,  1866, 

MARK  SHARMAN,  > 
C.  E.  PRIOR,  M.D.,  I 
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Presented  T>y  tlie  Committee,  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  at  Worcester,  Octoher  \^th,  1865. 


Since  the  presentation  of  their  eleventh  Annual  Report  in  October  last,  the 
Committee  have  had  to  regret  the  removal  by  death  of  two  of  the  oldest  Members 
of  the  Society — the  late  Revds.  Dr.  Williamson  and  E.  J.  Newcomb.  Two  of  the 
Society's  most  esteemed  Honorary  Members — Mr.  J.  H.  Markland,  D.C.L.,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Ilartshorne — have  also  been  called  to  their  rest  during  the  past  year. 
Dr.  Williamson  was  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Committee  ;  and  though  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  large  parish  did  not  permit  him  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  our  Society,  he  fully  sympathized  with  every  effort  that  was 
made  to  improve  the  architectural  character  and  ritual  arrangement  of  our  churches. 
A  practical  exemplification  of  his  opinion  on  these  matters  is  afforded  by  the 
erection  of  the  beautiful  little  chapel  at  Broughton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
and  the  admirable  restoration  of  the  abbey  church  of  Holy  Cross,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott — works  carried  out  chiefly  through  his  personal 
exertions,  and  which  will  ever  testify  to  the  liberality,  taste,  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  ecclesiology,  on  the  part  of  the  late  revered  vicar  of  Pershore.  Mr.  Newcomb  had 
likewise  been  a  member  of  your  Committee  for  some  years,  and  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  its  meetings  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  early  and  lamented  decease. 
Mr.  Markland,  though  a  comparative  stranger  to  this  neighbourhood,  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  Society's  welfare,  having  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  its  funds, 
as  well  as  reading  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper,  On  the  Ecclesiastieal 
Architecture  of  England,  as  it  has  hecn  affected  by  the  Taste  and  Feeling 
of  Past  and  Present  Times,  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting,  September,  1854,  which 
was  subsequently  published  in  the  volume  of  Rejwrts  and  Papers  for  that  year. 
To  Mr.  Markland,  more  than  to  any  other  person,  are  we  indebted  for  the  wonderful 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  character 
of  monumental  and  other  memorials  of  the  departed.  He  was  the  first  writer  who 
advocated  the  erection  of  painted  windows,  and  suggested  other  appropriate  methods 
of  "  rendering  sepulchral  memorials  subservient  to  pious  and  Christian  uses," 
instead  of  disfiguring  our  churches  by  the  introduction  of  tasteless  and  unmeaning 
tablets  and  tombs.  The  adoption  of  the  offertory,  as  the  best  means  of  raising 
funds  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  received  his  warm  advocacy,  as  did 
every  object  calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  that  branch  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  so  devoted  a  member,  and  so  bright  an  ornament.  Of  Mr.  Markland 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  "  his  works  do  follow  Ji  iin."  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne 
made  the  history  and  architecture  of  ancient  castles  the  objects  of  his  especial 
study  ;   and  he  was  always  ready  to  impart  bis  extensive  knowledge  of  these 
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subjects  to  the  members  of  the  two  Archasological  Societies — the  Institute  and 
the  Association — at  their  annual  congresses. 

Your  Committee  are  sorry  to  announce  the  resignation,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  other  matters,  of  tlie  Treasurership  of  the  Society  by  tlie  Rev.  R.  Cattley, 
to  whom  the  Members  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  that  office  during  a  period  of  eight  years.  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker  has  undertaken 
to  act  as  Treasurer  till  a  permanent  appointment  can  be  made. 

The  Committee  would  impress  upon  the  Members  the  necessity  of  paying  their 
subscriptions  promptly  and  regularly,  in  order  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Society  may  be  defrayed.  Mr.  Cattley,  upon  resigning  the  office  of  Treasurer,  in 
July  last,  issued  a  circular  informing  the  Members  of  the  amount  due  from  them 
to  the  Society,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be  remitted  to  Mr.  Severn  Walker,  or 
left  with  Mr.  Coombs  ;  at  that  time  the  arrears  owing  to  the  Society  amounted  to 
as  much  as  £90 ;  another  reminder  to  the  same  effect  was  appended  to  the  circular, 
announcing  the  holding  of  the  present  meeting,  but  the  response  made  to  these 
appeals  has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  about  £50  being  still  due  to  the  Society. 

In  order  to  economise  their  expenses,  the  Committee  determined  to  give  up 
their  rooms,  at  51,  Foregate  Street,  last  spring,  as  they  were  used  but  for  an  hour 
or  so  about  nine  times  a  year.  This  will  effect  an  annual  saving  of  £10  ;  but  unless 
subscriptions  are  paid  more  promptly  in  future,  the  Committee  will  be  unable  to 
continue  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  annual  volume  o^  Hejwi-ts  and  Papers, 
by  which  alone  the  majority  of  our  more  distant  supporters  are  enabled  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Members  can  be  regularly  supplied  with  a  volume  worth  half  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions  when  the  latter  remain  unpaid  from  year  to  year. 

The  last  Annual  Meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday,  October  4th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
was  adopted,  and  the  usual  business  transacted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
an  Excixrsion  was  made  to  the  churches  of  jVorton-juxtn-Kempscij,  Stoulton, 
and  Pcrshorc  Ahhey.  S.  James\  Norton,  Is  a  very  small  structure,  chiefly  of 
the  Norman  period,  with  a  plain  Third-pointed  western  tower,  and  modern  brick 
south  porch  ;  but  nearly  all  the  original  features  of  the  building  have  been  destroyed, 
including  an  old  wooden  door,  covered  with  good  twelfth-century  iron-work.  It  is 
proposed  to  restore  and  enlarge  this  church  ere  long.  S.  James\  Stoulton, 
consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  porch,  and  modern  brick  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  nave  is  unusually  wide,  and — with  the  chancel — is  Norman  ;  the  chancel 
arch,  and  the  north  and  south  doorways,  being  good  examples  of  this  style.  Above 
each  of  the  doorways  is  a  blank  arcade  of  two  round  arches  ;  and  some  of  the 
original  Norman  windows  still  remain,  though  others  belonging  to  the  Middle- 
pointed  period  have  been  inserted  in  the  nave  walls,  and  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
chance).  There  is  an  old  altar-cloth,  which  was  most  probably  formed  out  of  a 
cope,  being  embroidered  with  a  representation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  figures  of 
adoring  angels,  conventional  flowers,  &c.,  on  a  velvet  ground.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  restored  about  eighteen  years  ago  ;  it  has  good  plain  open  roofs,  low 
seats,  wooden  pulpit,  lectern,  and  prayer-desk,  and  encaustic  tiles  within  the 
sanctuary.  Pershore  Ahhey  Church,  and  its  recent  restoration,  have  already 
been  described  in  former  Reports,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
appearance  of  the  noble  edifice  in  its  present  state  was  most  gratifying,  especially 
to  those  who  remembered  its  condition  when  visited  by  the  Society  in  1857. 

The  day  was  concluded  by  a  party  of  about  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
spending  a  pleasant  evening  at  Norton  Villa,  the  hospitable  residence  of  G.  J.  A. 
Walker,  Esq. 

The  first  excursion  for  the  present  year  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  ith, 
when  several  churches  situated  between  Bredon  and  Evesham  were  visited.  At 
Kemerton  the  excursionists  were  received  by  the  rector,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Thorp.  Choral  service  was  celebi-ated  in  the  beautiful  parish  church  at  ten  o'clock, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Archdeacon  described  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  church  on  his  appointment  to  the  living,  and  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  over- 
come ere  the  dilapidated  old  structure  could  be  entirely  rebuilt. 
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The  interesting  cliurch  of  S.  Faith,  at  Orerivrij,  with  its  Norman  nave, 
elegant  stone-vaulted  First- pointed  chancel,  Middle-pointed  aisles,  and  Third- 
pointed  tower — the  latter  placed  between  the  nave  and  chancel^was  much 
admired. 

S.  John  the  BajHisfs  Chnrch,  Bcchford,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  tower ;  the  latter  standing  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  as  at  Over- 
bury  ;  but  in  this  case  there  are  arches  north  and  south,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  as  though  it  had  been  originally  intended  to  erect  transeptal  chapels.  The 
nave  is  chiefly  of  the  Norman  period,  the  doorways,  with  their  curious  tympana, 
and  the  chancel  arch  being  good  examples  of  the  style.  The  chancel  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower  are  First-pointed  ;  some  of  the  windows  ai-e  fifteenth-century  in- 
sertions, and  the  upper  stages  of  the  tower  were  rebuilt  about  1622.  Many  of  the 
carved  oak  seats  remain,  and  there  is  a  good  octagonal  font.  Near  to  the  church 
stands  Beckford  Hall,  a  good  specimen  of  a  seventeenth-century  mansion,  built 
with  stone,  and  having  numerous  gables  and  square-headed  mullioned  windows. 
The  house  has  recently  been  entirely  renovated  and  a  tower  added  on  the  south 
side  by  the  present  proprietor,  Hattil  Foil,  Esq.,  who  received  the  party  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality.  In  the  garden  is  a  remarkable  avenue  of  tall  over- 
hanging box-trees,  forming  a  shady  walk  360  feet  in  length.  These  trees  are  sup- 
posed, from  their  size  and  height,  to  be  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
years  old. 

AsMon-undcr-Hill  is  a  chapelry  to  Beckford,  and  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  south  side  of  Bredon  Hill.  The  church  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in 
England  dedicated  to  S.  Barbara  :  it  contains  traces  of  Norman  work  in  the  south 
doorway,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  nave  are  First-pointed  windows.  The 
western  tower  is  Third -pointed  ;  the  aisle  and  a  large  four-light  window  are  late  in 
this  style,  and  the  chancel  appears,  from  a  date  over  the  priest's  doorway,  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  1624  in  a  tolei-ably  good  imitation  of  the  Pointed  style.  In  the  in- 
terior are  a  few  open  seats  with  carved  ends,  an  octagonal  font,  a  wooden  lectern, 
dated  1632,  high  pews  of  about  the  same  period,  and  that,  happily,  rare  feature 
now-a-days,  a  western  singing  gallery.  By  the  side  of  the  road,  a  little  below  the 
church,  stands  an  excellent  example  of  a  village  cross  ;  the  shaft,  however,  is  now 
surmounted  by  a  sun-dial. 

Sedgeherrom  Church  is  a  simple  parallelogram,  without  any  external  division 
between  the  nave  and  chancel,  but  possessing  many  features  of  unusual  interest. 
At  the  west  end  is  an  octagonal  turret,  rising  from  the  ground  and  terminating  in 
a  stone  spirelet.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  very  lofty,  and  contain  windows  of 
varied  tracery  and  great  length.  The  interior  contains  a  curious  wooden  rood- 
screen  with  stone  base,  a  rich  but  mutilated  reredos,  plain  double  sedilia,  canopied 
piscina,  carved  open  seats,  and  an  open  cradle  roof.  There  are  also  a  few  fragments 
of  good  old  stained  glass,  and  a  plain  Norman  font.  The  fabric  generally  appears 
to  be  transitional  from  Middle  to  Third-pointed. 

Hinton-on-the- Green  is  a  small  striicture,  the  chancel  having  been  long 
destroyed.  There  is  a  plain  Norman  doorway  on  each  side,  but  the  tower  and  a 
window  or  two  belong  to  the  Third-pointed  period.  The  church  has  been  restored 
within  the  two  last  years,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Preedy,  who  has  arranged  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  nave  as  a  chancel,  erected  a  high-pitched  open  roof,  inserted 
new  windows,  and  provided  entirely  new  fittings. 

Hampton,  near  Evesham,  is  another  example  of  a  central  tower  without 
transepts,  neither  are  there  aisles  to  either  nave  or  chancel  ;  only  a  south  porch, 
which  is  roofed  with  massive  stone  slabs,  supported  on  ribs  of  the  same  material. 
The  church  is  entirely  of  the  Third-pointed  style,  of  which  the  tower  is  a  good 
plain  example,  having  square-headed  belfry  windows,  and  terminating  in  battle- 
ments with  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  octagonal  base  of  the  old  cross,  enriched 
with  a  band  of  quatrefoils,  remains  in  the  churchyai'd. 

A  party  of  about  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
Evesham,  at  five  o'clock,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Faussett,  Rural  Dean,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  excursion  to  Lichfield  last  autumn  having  been  so  successful,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  make  a  similar  expedition  to  Hereford  this  year.     It  took 
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place  on  Monday  and  Tuesdaj',  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  the  first  day  being 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  Cathedral  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  city, 
and  the  second  to  visiting  several  valuable  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
architecture  situated  between  Hereford  and  WeobleJ^  Sir  T.  E.  Winniugton,  Bart., 
ofiiciated  as  President  of  the  Meeting,  the  duties  of  Local  Hon.  Secretaryship  being 
efficiently  discharged  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Havergal,  Minor  Canon  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  specially  due  for  the  trouble  he 
took  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  excursions,  and  to  which  their 
success  was  in  a  great  measure  owing.  On  arriving  at  Hereford  the  visitors  were 
met  by  Mr.  Havergal,  who  conducted  them  to  the  different  objects  of  interest,  and 
pointed  out  their  principal  architectural  features.  All  Suixts'  Cliurcli  was  first 
inspected.  It  is  a  structure  of  considerable  size,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  interior  was  re-arranged  a  few  years  ago,  but 
not  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  There  are  some  good  fifteenth-century  canopied 
stalls  and  a  large  oak  chest  of  the  same  period.  The  pulpitis  richly  carved  in  the 
Jacobean  style,  and  in  the  vestry  is  an  old  library,  with  the  books  still  chained  to 
the  shelves.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  aisle  is  a  shallow  porch,  the  outer 
doorway  of  which  has  a  rich  double-cusped  ai-ch.  The  external  stonework  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  one  of  the  pai-apets  has  been  rebuilt  with  red  brick  !  A 
few  minutes'  walk  brought  the  pai-ty  to  Coningby's  Hospital,  founded  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  a  corporal  and  eleven  pensioners  who  have  been  soldiers  or 
sailors.  They  reside  in  a  picturesque  quadrangular  structure,  occupying  the  site 
of  an  older  establishment  that  once  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  In  the 
garden  are  the  ruins  of  the  Prior's  house  ;  also  the  well  known  preaching-cross, 
which  has  been  recently  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  at  the 
expense  of  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of  Hampton  Court,  the  present  patron  of  the 
Hospital. 

S.  Peter's  Church  has  been  rather  a  fine  building,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  interior  fittings  is  the  very  worst  that  has  ever  come  under  the  notice  of  your 
Committee.  The  spacious  chancel  is  entirely  shut  out  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  a  glazed  screen  surmounted  by  a  large  organ  and  its  gallery,  and  is 
cnly  used  at  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  and  Holy  Matrimony,  and  for 
the  administration  of  Holy  Baptism — the  font  standing  in  front  of  the  altar  rails  ; 
while,  to  gain  more  accommodation  in  the  part  of  the  building  used  for  morning 
and  evening  service,  deep  galleries  have  been  erected  round  all  four  sides  of  the 
nave  and  its  aisles,  these  aerial  structures  being  actually  two  tiers  in  height  at  the 
east  and  west  ends.  The  floor  is  occupied  by  high  pews  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  in  the  centre  stands  an  immense  "  three-decker."  There  are,  however,  good 
Third-pointed  stalls  with  canopies  in  the  desolate-looking  chancel  ;  and  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  lofty  tower  and  spire.  The  latter  has  been  lately 
restored  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  exterior  is  either  in  a  dilapidated  state,  or  exhibits  most 
barbarous  attempts  at  reparation;  indeed,  the  state  of  the  whole  church  is  most  dis- 
creditable to  the  inhabitants  of  an  important  parish  in  a  flourishing  cathedral  city. 

A  large  party  sat  down  to  luncheon  at  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel,  at  two 
o'clock,  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington  being  supported  in  the  chair  by  the  Mayor  of  Here- 
ford, T.  Cam,  Esq.,  and  others.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  Mr.  Severn 
Walker  i-ead  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  in  which  that  gen- 
tleman regretted  his  inability  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  sent  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  ancient  monuments  in  Hereford  cathedral.  An  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  tlie  late  A.  W.  Pugin  in  1833,  and  containing  most  trenchant  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  the  cathedral  at  that  period,  was  also  read.* 

*"  Hereford;  an  old-fashioned  but  not  ancient-looking  town;  common  brick  honses, 
dull  shops  and  empty  streets  being  the  features  of  Hereford.  Maddened  by  the  sight  I 
rushed  to  the  cathedral :  but  hon-or !  dismay !  the  villain  Wyatt  had  been  there— the  west 
front  was  his !  Need  I  say  more  ?  No !  All  that  is  vile,  cunning,  and  rascally  is  included  iu 
the  tei-m  Wyatt;  and  I  could  hardly  summon  sufficient  fortitude  to  enter  and  examine  the 
interior.  In  tliis  church  there  is  much  to  admire,  a  good  deal  to  learn,  but  most  to  deplore. 
"What  do  you  think  of  a  regular  Roman  altar-screen,  a  modern  -window  over  it,  -with  the  Last 
Supper  from  West,  like  a  great  transparency?  '  What  do  you  think  of  it?'  said  a  canon, 
triumphantly,  when  he  showed  it  me.  '  Think  of  it  I'  said  I ;  '  why  it  is  yet  more  execrable 
than  the  window  of  New  College  Chapel.'    The  canon  was  diunb," 
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The  B'l&Tiop's  Palace  was  the  next  place  visited.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and  though  the  present  house  is  for  the  most  part  modern, 
the  entrance  gateway  and  the  offices  are  comparatively  ancient.  The  most  interest- 
ing features  are  a  fine  Norman  porch,  recently  restored,  and  some  particularly 
valuable  remains  of  twelfth-century  woodwork  in  the  roof,  consisting  of  carved 
capitals,  shafts,  and  moulded  arches.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  palace  is  con- 
structed within  what  must  have  been  a  remarkably  fine  Norman  Hall,  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles  by  wooden  piers  and  arches. 

Evening  Service  was  attended  in  the  cathedral,  after  which  the  excursionists 
proceeded  to  examine  the  building  and  its  valuable  contents,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Havergal,  who  described  the  numerous  ancient  monuments,  the  valuable 
library,  the  curious  old  map  of  the  world,  and  the  other  noteworthy  objects  with 
which  the  cathedral  abounds.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Scott's  restoration  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  interior  was  greatly  admired.  The  large  painted  window,  by 
Hardman,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Freer,  and  the  new  fittings  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  or  S.  John's  church,  are  also  deserving  of  commendation.  The 
College,  Castle  Green,  and  Museum  having  been  visited,  many  of  the  party  re- 
turned lay  the  7.45  train.  Those  who  remained  for  the  excursion  on  the  following 
day  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  and  Mrs.  Havergal  in  the  College, 
where  various  objects  of  antiquai"iau  interest  were  exhibited,  and  a  very  agreeable 
evening  was  spent. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  an  excursion  party,  numbering  about  thirty  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  proceeded  on  an  architectural  tour  of  inspection,  which  embraced 
the  White  Cross,  the  churches  of  Stretton-Sugwas,  Credenhill,  Brinsop,  and 
Weobley  ;  Brinsop  Court,  and  the  old  houses  at  Weobley.  The  White  Cross 
was  originally  erected  by  Bishop  Thomas  Charlton,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
consisted  till  lately  of  a  tall  octagonal  base,  with  cusped  panels  containing  shields 
of  arms,  standing  on  an  ascent  of  six  steps.  This  has  been  completed  within  the 
last  eighteen  months  by  the  restoration  of  the  shaft  and  its  surmounting  cross,  from 
Mr.  Scott's  design,  and  at  the  cost  of  Archdeacon  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  The 
churches  visited,  though  of  small  size  (Weobley  excepted),  were  found  to  contain 
many  features  of  interest,  having  escaped  injudicious  restoration  and  suffered  but 
little  from  modern  alterations  and  repairs. 

At  Sfj-ctton  Sugwas  and  Brinsop  are  boldly-carved  Norman  tympana — one 
representing  Samson  slaying  the  lion,  the  other  St.  George  killing  the  dragon. 
Encaustic  tiles,  in  considerable  number  and  variety,  occur  at  Strctton  Sugwas 
and  Credenhill.  The  latter  church  and  Brinsop  contain  excellent  examples  of 
Middle-pointed  traceried  windows,  and  remains  of  brilliant  old  stained  glass.  On 
either  side  of  the  chancel  arch  at  Credenhill  is  a  recessed  arch  of  unusual  design, 
one  being  on  the  north  side,  facing  the  nave,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
arch,  but  facing  the  chancel.  The  former  is  cinquefoiled,  and  has  a  stone  shelf 
across  the  upper  part,  being,  most  probably,  intended  for  an  altar.  Extensive 
remains  of  wall-painting  have  been  discovered  at  Brinsop  Churchy  where  there 
are  also  a  good  open  roof — very  similar  to  the  one  at  Strctton  Sugwas — and  a 
late  Third-pointed  rood-screen.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  this  church  stands 
Brinsop  Court,  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  early  fourteenth-century  moated 
mansion.  It  consists  of  two  wings,  joined  together  towards  the  west  by  a  much 
more  recent  range  of  building,  now  occupied  as  a  farm-house.  The  principal  rooms 
in  the  older  portion  of  the  house  appear  to  have  been  on  the  first  floor,  which,  in  the 
southern  wing,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  fine  hall,  having  an  external  doorway  near 
the  north-east  angle,  a  fire-place  about  the  centre  of  the  south  side,  and  a  beautiful 
roof,  with  massive  and  richly-moulded  tie-beams,  struts,  &c.,  and  retaining  traces 
of  its  original  coloured  decorations.  It  is  lighted  by  extremely  elegant  single  and 
two-light  windows,  and  is  now  used  as  a  granary.  The  opposite  wing  is  of  rather 
plainer  chai'acter,  but  contains  admirable  early  Middle-pointed  single  and  two-light 
windows,  with  bold  hip-knobs  on  the  gables.  This  was  the  most  valuable  edifice, 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  visited  during  the  excursion  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  competent  architect  will  thoroughly  investigate,  and  carefully  illustrate, 
so  rare  an  example  of  domestic  work,  executed  at  a  period  when  Pointed  architecture 
had  almost  arrived  at  its  highest  state  of  perfection. 
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Time  did  not  permit  of  more  than  a  very  cursory  examination  being  made  of 
the  fine  church,  and  the  timber  houses  at  the  old  town  of  Weohley.  The  churcli 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  consists  of  chancel,  clerestoricd  nave  with  aisles,  south 
porch,  small  transepts,  and  a  lofty  well-proportioned  tower  and  spire  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  north  aisle  at  its  western  end.  The  building  is  chiefly  of  the  First 
and  Middle-pointed  styles,  and  in  the  chancel  are  two  tombs  bearing  recumbent 
effigies  ;  also  an  immense  marble  monument  with  an  erect  statue  of  Col.  Burch,  a 
Parliamentary  commander  in  the  civil  wars,  who  resided  at  Garuons,  a  seat  near 
the  town. 

The  hospitality  so  frequently  and  generously  accorded  to  the  Members  and 
friends  of  the  Society  in  Worcestershire,  has  this  year  followed  them  into  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
excursionists  were  entertained  at  a  sumptuous  luncheon  at  Foxley,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Davenport,  who  afterwards  conducted  the  party  through  a 
delightful  wooded  drive  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  called  Ladij-lift,  which  commands 
most  extensive  and  charming  views  over  the  surrounding  country. 

Of  the  new  churches  and  other  buildings  completed  during  the  past  year,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Worcester,  first  demands  attention,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  architectural  merits,  but  also  as  being,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  those  of  infei'ior  artistic  excellence,  the  largest  edifice  devoted  to  sacred  purposes 
that  has  been  erected  in  this  county  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

It  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Jeffrey  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  and,  in  its  design 
and  arrangement,  is  essentially  a  totvn  church,  the  roofs  of  chancel,  nave,  and 
transepts  being  of  equal  height,  the  windows  kept  high  up  in  the  walls,  and  the 
interior  presenting  a  large  open  area,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  nine  hundred 
worshippers,  including  a  numerous  choir  in  the  spacious  chancel. 

The  ground  plan  comprises  apsidal  chancel,  43  feet  by  24  feet ;  transepts,  76 
feet  by  30  feet,  with  eastern  aisles  ;  nave,  98  feet  by  30  feet ;  and  south  aisle.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  through  a  doorway  divided  into 
two  trefoil-headed  openings  by  a  central  shaft,  and  enclosed  within  a  deeply-recessed 
and  richly- moulded  arch,  resting  on  detached  shafts,  the  capital  of  which  and  the 
tympanum  beneath  the  outer  arch  are  intended  to  be  carved — the  latter  with  a 
figure  of  our  Lord,  in  a  vesica-shaped  panel. 

Above  is  a  similar,  but  larger  recessed  arch,  enclosing  a  wheel  window  of  very 
elegant  tracery,  having  an  intersecting  triangle  in  the  centre,  from  which  the 
mullions  radiate.  The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  lighted  by  two-light  windows,  with 
flowing  tracery,  two  of  them  being  copied  from  the  beautiful  windows  of  the  old 
Guesten  Hall.  In  the  north  transept  are  two  windows  of  the  same  character,  but 
divided  horizontally  by  a  plain  transom,  and  connected  together  by  a  canopied  niche, 
above  which  is  a  vesica-shaped  opening,  filled  with  elaborate  tracery.  The  apse 
windows  are  of  three  lights,  the  south  transept  window  of  five,  and  those  in  the 
aisle  of  two  lights,  all  having  geometrical  tracery  in  their  heads.  The  inner  arches 
of  the  south  transept  and  sanctuary  windows  rest  on  circular  shafts,  with  carved 
caps  and  moulded  bases.  Beneath  the  windows  runs  a  moulded  string-course,  and 
an  inlaid  diapered  band  of  difi"erent  coloured  stones.  At  the  angles  of  the  building, 
and  between  the  windows,  are  well-designed  buttresses,  and  the  walls  are  constructed, 
within  and  without,  of  Ombersley  stone,  of  varied  and  pleasing  tints.  The  window 
tracery  being  recessed  considerably  from  the  external  face  of  the  wall,  adds  much 
to  the  substantial  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the  building.  At  the  intersection 
of  the  plain-tiled  roofs  rises  a  square  open  bell-turret,  with  a  shingled  pyramidal 
roof,  supported  at  the  angles  by  wrought-iron  columns,  connected  together  by 
ornamental  foliatious.  There  is  an  iron  wheel-cross,  elevated  on  much  too  long  a 
stem,  at  the  apex  of  the  apse  roof;  and  an  ornamental  fencing,  of  the  same  material, 
on  a  dwarf  stone  wall  in  front  of  the  church.  The  efl'ect  of  the  external  metal- 
work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  for  want  of  proper  colouring,  the  whole  being 
painted  a  dull  chocolate.  Two  of  the  most  important  external  features  of  the  edifice 
have  yet  to  be  carried  out,  namely,  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  near  the  south-west 
angle,  and  a  cloister  to  extend  along  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  connect  the 
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tower  with  the  main  building.  These  would  effectually  break  the  long  line  of  roof 
on  the  south  side,  and  obviate  the  bare  and  unfinished  appearance  which  the  west 
end  now  presents  ;  and  the  cloister  would  have  the  further  great  practical  advantage 
of  protecting  the  entrance  from  the  noise  and  dust  arising  from  the  constant  traffic 
on  the  adjacent  road  leading  to  the  railway  station,  and  also  from  the  westerly 
winds,  to  which  the  church  is  much  exposed.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  much 
more  effective  than  the  exterior,  and  looks  larger  and  more  dignified  than  from  its 
dimensions  might  be  expected.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  uniform  height  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross,  the  loftiness  of  the  arches,  the  solidity  and  massiveness  of 
its  architectural  features,  and  the  height  at  which  the  light  is  admitted, — the  sills 
of  the  windows,  except  in  the  aisle,  being  about  14  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nave 
floor.  An  ascent  of  three  steps  leads  into  the  chancel,  which  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  a  lofty  and  richly-moulded  ai'ch.  The  chancel  roof  is  novel  and  effective, 
having  arched  principals  with  ornamentally-pierced  cusps,  supported  on  corbels 
representing  angels  playing  upon  instruments  of  music.  Immediately  above  the 
wall-plate  is  a  range  of  carved  tracery,  and  still  higher  a  band  of  pierced  work 
extends  round  the  roof,  which,  over  the  sanctuary,  is  effectively  polychromed. 
Beneath  the  eastern  window  of  the  apse  is  a  sculpture  in  high  relief,  by  Boulton, 
of  the  Last  Supper,  which,  from  its  size,  is  discernible  from  the  extreme  west  end, 
a  distance  of  140  feet.  The  sanctuaiy  is  raised  three  steps  above  the  chancel,  and 
the  altar  stands  upon  a  foot-pace  on  the  chord  of  the  apse,  instead  of  against  the 
east  wall,  which  brings  it  more  within  the  view  of  the  cougi-egation ,  but  detracts 
somewhat  from  its  dignity,  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  altar  consists  of  a  plain 
deal  table,  with  ordinary  hangings.  On  the  south  side  are  triple  stone  sediiia,  the 
gift  of  the  architect.  They  are  slightly  recessed  in  the  wall,  divided  by  polished 
marble  shafts,  and  surmounted  by  trefoiled  arches  and  diapered  canopies,  which 
terminate  in  crosses.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  are  two  rows  of  stalls,  with 
subsellfe ;  a  plain  prayer-desk  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  a  pulpit  projects  into 
the  nave  at  the  opposite  angle.  The  latter  is  a  very  novel  design,  being  semi- 
circular in  plan,  and  having  a  stone  base  with  alabaster  sides,  relieved  by  quatrefoil 
piercings  and  a  moulded  top.  The  book-desk  is  supported  by  a  trefoil  ogee  arch, 
and  connected  with  the  dwarf  sides  by  carved  passion  flowers  and  lilies.  Within 
the  arch  is  a  group  in  full  relief  of  S.  Peter  preaching.  The  north  transept  aisle 
is  devoted  to  the  vestry  and  organ,  and  the  southern  one  to  the  children.  They 
each  open  into  the  chancel  by  a  segiuental-pointed  arch,  with  double  columns,  and 
into  the  transept  by  two  trefoiled  arches,  supported  by  a  circular  central  shaft — 
which  strikes  the  eye  as  being  too  slight  for  the  superincumbent  weight — and 
responds  at  the  sides.  The  space  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is 
covered  by  wooden  vaulting,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north,  south,  and  east  by 
arches  formed  of  curved  wooden  ribs,  with  star-shaped  piercings  through  the 
boarded  soffits,  backed  by  dark  oak.  The  most  beautiful  internal  feature,  and 
the  one  that  renders  this  edifice  more  interesting  to  the  architectural  student  than 
the  generality  of  modern  churches,  is  the  magnificent  roof  of  the  ancient  Guesten 
Hall  of  the  Cathedral  Priory,  which  now  covers  the  nave,  and  which  was  restored 
and  adapted  to  its  present  position  at  a  cost  of  £460.  The  width  of  the  nave  being 
about  five  feet  less  than  that  of  the  old  hall,  necessitated  the  raising  the  pitch  of 
the  roof,  whereby  greater  strength  and  improved  effect  have  been  obtained.  The 
stone  corbels  beneath  the  principals  were  carved  gratuitously  by  Mr.  Boulton,  and 
represent  heads  of  apostles  and  prophets.  Ornamental  bands  of  coloured  stone, 
similar  to  those  on  the  outside,  extend  round  the  interior,  beneath  the  windows, 
and  under  the  wall-plate,  except  in  the  chancel,  where,  instead  of  the  upper  band, 
is  this  inscription  : — "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was, 
AND  IS,  AND  IS  TO  COME."  The  navc  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  lofty  arches  of 
dark  and  light  tinted  stone  in  alternate  courses,  supported  by  circular  piers  similarly 
constructed,  and  having  stilted  bases.  The  font  is  a  very  successful  design, 
executed  by  Forsyth,  of  Worcester.  The  square  bowl  is  supported  on  four  shafts 
of  polished  marble,  with  alabaster  caps,  and  a  larger  stone  shaft  in  the  centre.  The 
angles  are  hollowed  out  to  receive  kneeling  figures  of  angels,  which  rest  on  the 
outer  shafts ;  and  the  sides  bear  carved  representations  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord, 
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the  Resurrection,  and  the  Passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  fourth  side  being 
enriched  with  an  inlaid  marble  cross.  The  top  of  the  bowl  is  of  alabaster, 
ornamented  roi^nd  the  sides  with  delicately-carved  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  seats 
and  stalls  are  of  deal,  perfectly  plain,  but  very  convenient  both  for  kneeling  and 
sitting.  The  nave  is  paved  with  Godwin's  red  and  black  tiles,  richer  ones  being 
placed  in  the  chancel  and  sanctuary.  All  the  carving,  except  the  font,  was  by 
Boulton,  but  much  is  unfinished.  The  lighting  is  effected  by  means  of  an  elegant 
corona  in  the  sanctuary,  and  handsome  brass  standards  in  other  parts  of  the 
building.  The  reredos,  corona,  and  the  other  decorations  of  the  chancel  were 
the  gift  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Wheeler,  rector  of  S.  Martin's  ;  and  the  pulpit,  font, 
altar  plate,  cloth,  rails  and  cushions,  pulpit  lights,  carving  to  children's  aisle, 
lectern,  and  alms-boxes,  were  also  special  gifts. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  economical  considerations  induced  the  architect  to 
make  the  principals  of  the  chancel  roof  so  thin  ;  the  stilting  of  the  bases  of  the  nave 
arcade  several  inches  above  the  tops  of  the  seats,  has  also  an  unpleasant  effect. 
Still  the  church,  in  its  present  state,  must  be  considered  a  great  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  very  creditable  to  the  architect  and  all  concerned  in  its  erection.  To  fairly 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  building  when  completed,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves 
the  tower,  spire,  and  cloister  erected,  all  the  carving  executed,  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  apse  occupied  by  sculpture,  the  blank  spaces  between  the  west,  north,  and 
transept  windows  covered  with  paintings,  the  roofs  coloured,  the  arches  in  the 
transepts  ornamented  with  incised  work,  the  chancel  provided  with  oak  fittings, 
appropriate  screens  to  chancel  and  vestry,  and  the  windows  filled  with  painted 
glass.  The  only  good  external  view  of  the  church  has  unfortunately  been  lately 
blocked  up  by  the  erection  of  an  immense  pile  of  building  for  the  new  Engine- 
works  Company,  which  renders  the  completion  of  the  design,  by  adding  the  tower 
and  spire,  more  than  ever  desirable,  in  order  that  the  sacred  edifice  may  not  be 
dwarfed  and  obscured  by  the  neighbouring  factories  and  workshops.  One  generous- 
minded  person  has  offered  to  give  £500  towards  the  £2,000  which  it  is  estimated 
the  good  work  would  cost,  provided  three  others  would  contribute  the  same  sum. 
The  churchmen  of  Worcester  will  surely  not  allow  their  one  new  church  to  remain 
incomplete  when  it  might  so  readily  be  made,  next  to  the  cathedral,  the  greatest 
ornament  to  the  city  ;  and  especially  when  they  are  reminded  that  on  the  completion 
of  the  Presbyterian  chapel,  their  Nonconformist  fellow-citizens  will  have  erected 
three  new  places  of  worship,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1.5,000.  besides  subscribing  liberally 
towards  the  cathedral  and  clock-and-bell  funds  ;  and  also  to  this  church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  upon  which  not  much  more  than  one-third  the  cost  of  the  chapels  has  been 
expended;  and  of  this  comparatively  small  sum,  the  largest  portion  was  contributed 
by  societies,  or  by  persons  not  residing  within  the  city. 

Bradley,  near  Feckenham,  was,  till  lately,  a  chapelry  to  Fladbury,  which  is 
twelve  miles  distant.  Upon  its  being  constituted  a  separate  parish,  the  incumbent 
and  parishioners  determined  to  erect  a  new  church  in  place  of  the  dilapidated  and 
mean  old  chapel.  Designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  the  new  structure 
will  be  consecrated  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave, 
and  north  porch,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  chancel,  into 
which  the  lower  stage  opens,  so  as  to  form  a  vestry.  It  is  built  externally  and 
internally  of  a  good-looking  stone  from  Inkberrow,  and  fonus  a  pleasing  small 
country  church,  affording  accommodation  for  190  worshippers,  and  costing  the  very 
moderate  sum  of  £1200.  The  nave-roof  consists  of  plain  trussed  rafters;  that  over 
the  chancel  has  arched  principals  springing  from  carved  stone  corbels  ;  and  pierced 
trefoils  between  the  upright  rafters  above  the  wall-plate.  The  chancel  arch  is 
simply  chamfered,  and  dies  against  plain  jambs.  There  is  an  ascent  of  three  steps 
into  the  chancel,  two  to  the  sanctuary,  and  a  foot-pace  for  the  altai-.  The  sill  of  the 
easternmost  window  on  the  south  side  is  lowered  to  form  sedilia  ;  but  neither  in 
this  church,  nor  in  the  one  by  the  same  architect  just  described,  is  there  any 
provision  for  a  credence.  The  east  window,  as  in  all  the  churches  designed  by 
Mr.  Hopkins,  is  kept  high  up  in  the  wall ;  it  is  of  three  lights,  with  Geometrical 
tracery,  and  its  inner  arch  supported  by  detached  shafts.  The  side  windows 
throughout  the  church  consist  of  trefoil-headed  lancets,  arranged  either  as  couplets, 
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with  a  simple  piercing  between  the  lights,  or  as  single  lights,  except  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  where  there  are  three  lancets  under  one  rear-arch.  At  the  west 
end,  set  within  a  deeply-recessed  external  arch,  is  a  large  wheel  window  of  elaborate 
tracery,  which,  though  good  in  itself,  appears  somewhat  out  of  character  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  rest  of  the  building  ;  and  the  Committee  cannot  but  think  that  a 
plainer  window  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in  this  position — the  money  thus 
saved  being  expended  in  giving  a  little  enrichment  to  so  important  a  feature  as  the 
chancel-arch.  An  ornamental  band  of  inlaid  stone-work  runs  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  chancel  and  round  the  tower,  both  externally  and  internally  ;  also  under  the 
west  window,  but  on  the  outside  only.  The  belfry  stage  of  the  tower  has  two 
single-lights  in  each  face,  and  the  stone  broach  spire  rises  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet 
from  the  ground,  forming  a  new  and  pleasing  feature  iu  this  retired  district.  The 
internal  fittings  comprise  open  seats  in  the  nave,  stalls  and  prayer-desk  in  the 
chancel,  and  screen  across  the  vestry-arch — all  of  deal :  a  plain  stone  pulpit,  ii'on 
lectern  and  standards  to  altar-rails,  and  oak  altar-table.  The  font  was  presented 
to  the  old  chapel  by  the  late  rector;  and  underneath  the  seats  in  the  porch  are  two 
ancient  sepulchral  slabs,  discovered  during  the  demolition  of  the  old  chapel. 

Two  new  churches  have  been  consecrated  at  Birminghani — S.  David's  and 
Immanuel  Church.  The  former  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Martin  &  Chamberlain, 
and  possesses  considerable  merit  ;  Immanuel  Church  being  enclosed  on  two  sides 
by  houses,  is  principally  lighted  by  means  of  common  sky-lights  in  the  nave  roof. 
It  has  a  pretentious  stone  front,  with  a  disproportionately  short  bell-turret,  next 
the  principal  thoroughfare  ;  but  the  eastern  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel  being 
less  conspicuous,  are  constructed  with  red  brick,  without  either  coping  or  crosses 
on  the  gables.  But  these,  like  all  the  new  churches  in  this  important  town — 
which  abounds  with  large  and  costly  secular  buildings — are  far  from  being  com- 
mensurate, either  in  size  or  architectural  character,  with  the  requirements  and  the 
religious  responsibilities  of  such  a  large  and  wealth-producing  population  as  that 
of  Birmingham. 

The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  President  of  the 
Society  upon  the  erection  of  a  fine  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end  of  Hagley 
Church,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
church,  which  previously  was  scarcely  visible  at  any  distance  ;  and  forms  a  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  effected  in  1858,  as 
a  testimonial  of  respect  and  esteem  from  the  county  to  Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Proprietary  College  at  Great  Malvern  is  the  most  important  secular 
building  of  the  Pointed  style  erected  in  this  neighbourhood  in  modern  times.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom,  of  Clifton,  and  will  accommodate  six  hundred 
boys,  the  buildings  being  arranged  round  three  sides  of  an  elongated  quadrangle, 
with  the  fourth  side  open  to  the  east.  The  lofty  wings  contain  the  principal  school- 
rooms, 97  feet  by  35  feet,  and  57  feet  high,  with  class-rooms,  lavatories,  and  other 
conveniences  below,  and  are  connected  together  by  a  low  range  of  building,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  an  entrance  and  clock  tower  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
containing  the  board-room,  library,  and  museum.  The  whole  building,  with  its 
lofty  gabled  and  hipped  roofs,  towers,  turrets,  and  general  irregularity  of  outline, 
has  an  imposing  appearance  when  seen  from  the  railway  or  other  ratlier  distant 
point  of  view  ;  but,  as  is  iisually  the  case  with  structures  erected  from  designs  pre- 
pared for  public  competition,  it  by  no  means  improves  upon  a  closer  inspection. 
The  exterior  is  too  much  cut  up  by  narrow  and  thin  buttresses,  and  the  mullions 
and  tracery  of  the  windows  are  flush  with  the  external  face  of  the  wall,  which 
always  gives  a  poor  thin  effect  to  a  building.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  windows 
are  of  a  Middle-pointed  character,  while  other  features,  such  as  the  pinnacles  of 
the  entrance  tower,  are  late  Third-pointed.  The  interior  has  a  somewhat  starved 
effect,  the  common  result  of  attempting  to  do  more  than  the  available  funds  will 
allow.  For  instance,  the  inner  ai-ches  and  jambs  of  the  windows,  which,  in  the 
principal  school-rooms,  at  all  events,  should  liave  been  constructed  with  stone,  are 
plastered.  The  roof-timbers  are  very  slight,  while  many  of  the  wooden  doorcases 
are  unnecessarily  elaborate  and  expensive,  without  possessing  any  compensating 
artistic  advantages. 
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The  College,  however,  appears  to  be  conveniently  arranged,  and  practically 
well  adapted  for  the  important  object  the  proprietors  had  in  view  in  its  erection  ; 
namely,  to  provide  an  edifice  of  appropriate  architectural  character,  in  which  might 
be  imparted  to  "the  sons  of  gentlemen,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  sound,  religious,  and 
general  education,  of  the  highest  order,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Near  to  the  main  building  are  a  house  for  the  Head  Master,  and  two  boarding- 
houses  for  the  boys,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Hansom.  It  is  intended  to  erect  other 
boarding-houses,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester. 

A  parochial  school  has  been  erected  at  Fladhury,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Preedy.  It  forms  a  pleasing  group,  and  comprises  a  school-room,  52  feet 
by  19  feet,  with  high-pitched  roof,  bell -turret,  porch,  and  a  convenient  residence 
for  the  master  and  mistress.  The  material  is  red  brick,  with  bauds  of  blue  brick, 
stone  dressings  to  the  windows,  &c. 

School-rooms  of  a  simple  character  have  been  built  at  Ujiton  Snodshury, 
and  at  Wyrc  Piddle. 

Resuming  an  account  of  the  work  of  restoration,  which  has  now  for  some 
years  been  pi'ogressing  at  the  Cailirdral^  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Perkins,  ycur 
Committee  have  to  record  the  thorough  renovation  of  the  exterior  of  the  north 
clerestory  and  aisle  of  the  nave,  by  the  renewal  of  the  parapets  and  decayed 
mouldings,  and  the  making  good  of  all  the  defective  stonework,  except  the  two 
westernmost  bays,  where  the  Transitional  Norman  work  has  not  been  interfered 
with  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  original  features  which 
still  remain.  In  repairing  the  mullious  and  tracery,  the  external  half  only  of  the 
old  work  is  removed,  which  insures  the  new  work  being  an  exact  re-production  of 
the  original  design.  The  porch  was  found  to  be  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  as 
to  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  entrance  archway  and  the  front  wall.  The  old 
stones  have  been  replaced  in  their  former  position  as  far  as  practicable,  the  whole 
structure  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  old  levels  restored.  It  is  intended  to  fill 
the  canopied  niches  with  statues  of  our  Lord  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  The  south 
side  of  the  nave  is  now  in  the  workmen's  hands,  and  in  consequence  of  the  decayed 
state  of  the  stonework  this  part  of  the  building  has  to  be  entirely  re-faced  with  new 
and  more  durable  stone.  An  elaborate  system  of  scaff'olding  has  been  erected 
round  the  tower,  from  which  the  pinnacles  and  parapet  have  been  removed,  pre- 
paratory to  a  complete  restoration,  which  will  shortly  be  commenced  on  all  four 
sides  of  this,  the  most  important  and  beautiful  external  feature  of  the  cathedral. 
Massive  oak  doors,  covered  with  elaborate  wrought-iron  work,  by  Hardmau,  have 
been  placed  at  the  western  entrance.  The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  it  has  been  decided  that  no  part  of  the  organ  shall  be  re-erected  on  the  choir- 
screen.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  determined  as  to  the  future  position  of  the 
instrument,  and  until  this  question  is  settled  the  re-an-angement  of  the  interior 
cannot  be  proceeded  with.  The  north  side  of  the  choir  seems  to  your  Committee  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  the  least  objectionable  position  for  an  organ  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions ;  and  they  do  not  think  it  would  be  found  to  be  practically  more  obstructives 
than  the  organ  at  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  the  facilities  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
instrument  were  much  less  than  would  be  the  case  at  Worcester. 

In  the  Committee's  Report  for  1860  the  parish  church  of  Clent  is  described  as 
being  in  "a  worse  condition  than  even  that  of  Belhrougliton.  On  the  north  side 
was  a  modern  compo'd  brick  aisle,  divided  from  the  nave  by  cast  iron  columns  run- 
ning straight  up  from  the  floor  to  the  roof ;  galleries  extended  round  three  sides, 
completely  burying  the  capitals  of  the  south  arcade  ;  chancel  and  nave  being  alike 
blocked  up  with  high  pews  of  all  shapes  and  sizes."  Happily,  this  description  is 
no  longer  applicable,  the  sacred  edifice  having  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  and  chancel,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Parry,  architects, 
of  Sleaford.  The  sotith  aisle  has  been  widened  six  feet,  the  Norman  arcade  and 
all  the  old  features  being  retained.  The  new  north  aisle  extends  from  the  west 
side  of  the  tower  to  about  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  into  which  it  opens  by  a 
pointed  arch.  It  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  chamfered  arches,  resting 
on  circular  piers  with  moulded  capitals,  and  lighted  by  three-light  Middle-pointed 
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windows  of  varied  design.  The  eastern  end  is  appropriated  as  an  organ-chamber 
and  vestry;  all  the  fittings  are  new, — deal  seats  in  the  nave  and  aisles,  oak  altar 
rails,  prayer- desk,  and  seats  in  the  chancel.  There  is  also  an  octagonal  oak  pulpit 
on  a  stone  base.  The  plaster  has  been  removed  from  the  old  chancel  roof,  and 
open  deal  roofs  placed  on  the  other  portions  of  the  church.  One  of  the  greatest 
improvements  has  been  the  opening  of  the  lofty  tower  arch  and  the  restoration  of 
the  west  window.  The  general  effect  of  the  interior  is  substantial  and  church-like, 
but  suffers  considerably  from  the  lack  of  colour,  which,  however,  will  no  doubt  be 
remedied  in  due  time.  Owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  ground  towards  the  east,  the 
chancel  is  elevated  six  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  which  adds  much  to  its 
dignified  appearance.  About  ie2,.500  have  been  expended  upon  the  church,  which 
will  now  accommodate  five  hundred  worshippers. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  effected  at  Fladhuri/  church  by  the  partial 
rebuilding  and  refitting  of  the  chancel,  under  Mr.  Preedy's  superintendence,  the 
cost  being  defrayed  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Haviland,  and  John  Cartwright,  Esq., 
of  Craycombe  House.  The  roof  has  been  considerably  i-aised  externally,  and 
beneath  is  lower-pitched  panelled  wooden  ceiling,  embodied  with  which  are  the 
carved  corbels,  spandrils,  &c.,  of  the  mutilated  fifteenth-century  roof  that  remained 
beneath  the  modern  plaster.  There  is  a  new  east  window  of  similar  design  to  the 
former  one,  but  having  five  instead  of  six  lights,  which  are  filled  with  painted  glass, 
executed  by  the  architect,  who  likewise  supplied  the  glass  for  a  window  in  the 
south  wall,  given  by  the  family  of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  F.  Gauntlett,  to  whose 
memory  it  is  dedicated.  On  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  stone  seat  for 
sedilia,  and  in  the  opposite  wall  is  a  credence  niche  ;  but  the  most  important  new 
internal  feature  consists  of  a  handsome  reredos,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
east  end,  beneath  the  window,  and  executed  by  Boulton  of  Worcester.  The  ground 
is  formed  of  dark-veined  alabaster,  inlaid  in  the  centre  with  a  massive  Greek  cross 
of  white  alabaster,  enriched  with  glass  mosaic  and  spherical  knobs  of  gilded  glass. 
On  either  side  are  two  figures  of  angels,  incised  in  white  alabaster,  and  the  reredos 
is  further  decorated  with  inlays  of  glass  and  gold  mosaics,  coloured  marbles,  and 
Minton's  tiles,  and  terminating  in  a  sort  of  embattled  top.  There  are  plain  oak 
seats  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  simple  prayer-desk  at  the  north-west  angle. 
A  vestry  has  been  erected  against  the  north  wall  ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  proper  placing  near  the  chancel  of  the  organ,  which  still  stands 
in  the  western  gallery.  The  immense  marble  monument  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  which 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  has  been  dealt  with  very  felicitously,  by 
removing  the  long  laudatory  inscription  into  the  vestry,  fixing  the  half-length  bust 
of  the  Bishop  high  up  against  the  wall,  close  to  its  original  position,  and  placing 
over  it  a  projecting  trefoil-headed  arch,  with  canopy,  resting  on  marble  shafts,  which 
stand  upon  stone  corbels  let  into  the  wall. 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  greatly  disfigured  by  substantial  modern  oak  pews, 
western  gallery,  plastered  walls  and  ceilings,  and  hideous  mural  tablets.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  parishioners  generally  will,  before  long,  follow  the  good  example  set 
them  by  the  rector  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  put  their  portion  of  the  church  into 
a  more  seemly  condition,  so  that  it  may  not  offer  such  a  painful  contrast  to  the 
renovated  chancel  as  it  now  does. 

Gratifying  as  it  must  always  be  to  the  Committee  to  record  instances  of  the 
successful  restoration  of  a  disfigured  or  dilapidated  sanctuary,  it  becomes  especially 
so  in  those  cases  where,  on  some  previous  occasion,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
point  out  plainly  the  mutilations  which  at  that  time  were  observable  in  the  now 
renovated  structures.  One  instance — that  of  Clent  church — has  just  been  recorded, 
and  the  Committee  have  now  the  pleasing  task  of  describing  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  fine  church  of  S.  Mdrij,  at  Kcmpsej/,  the  state  of  which,  in  1855,  was 
condemned  in  the  Report  of  your  Committee  for  that  year  in  the  following  terms: — 
"  The  whole  character  of  Kempsey  church  has  been  much  injured  by  a  thick 
coating  of  cement  being  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  chancel,  the  north  side  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  sotith  side  of  the  nave.  The  cement  is  line-drawn,  to 
imitate  stone,  and  imitation  arches  are  drawn  upon  the  plaster  over  the  windows, 
■  to  imitate  the  real  arches  underneath ;  the  oak  priest's  door  has  been  painted  to 
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imitate  oak ;  and  iron  binges  and  nails  painted  to  imitate  wooden  ones, — in  fact, 
as  everything  as  it  formerly  stood  appeared  beautiful,  real,  and  truthful,  all  now 
appears  ugly,  false,  and  deceitful." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  cement,  and  all  other  shams,  disappeared 
during  the  recent  restoration,  and  that  the  church  once  more  appears  "  beautiful, 
real,  and  truthfiil." 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  having  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  re- 
paiiing  the  chancel,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  employ  their  architect,  Mr.  Christian, 
to  superintend  the  works  throughout  the  church.  The  principal  improvements 
comprise  the  raising  the  pitch  of  the  roofs,  rebuilding  the  north  porch,  erecting  a 
vestry  and  organ-chamber  in  the  angle  between  the  chancel  and  south  transept, 
substituting  low  open  seats  in  place  of  high  pews,  removing  the  west  gallery, 
and  thereby  opening  out  the  tower  arch  and  the  west  window,  denuding  the  piers, 
arches,  and  walls  of  plaster  and  whitewash,  and  erecting  a  lofty  and  elegant  chancel 
arch  instead  of  the  exceedingly  poor  and  depressed  arch  previously  existing.  The 
remarkably  fine  First-pointed  east  window,  consisting  of  five  tall  unequal  lancets 
beneath  a  containing  arch,  appears  to  great  advantage,  now  that  the  low  plaster 
ceiling  has  been  removed  and  a  lofty  open  roof  erected.  The  triple  sedilia  are 
within  the  present  altar  rails,  and  being  fm-nisbed  with  hangings  are  rendered 
practically  useful.  The  organ  stands  between  the  chancel  and  the  vestry,  under 
an  arch  formed  by  removing  the  westernmost  windows  in  the  south  side,  and  con- 
tinuing the  opening  down  to  the  ground.  Between  the  vestry  and  the  south 
transept  is  a  pointed  arch,  with  an  open  screen.  By  the  insertion  of  this  arch  two 
elegant  lancet  lights  were  unfortunately  destroyed.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
whitewash,  the  south  arcade  was  found  to  be  constructed  with  light  and  dark  tinted 
stone,  in  alternate  courses  ;  like  some  portions  of  Worcester  Cathedi-al.  A  plain 
stone  pulpit,  with  trefoil-shaped  piercings  beneath  the  cornice,  stands  in  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  nave,  and  an  oak  lectern  iu  the  centre,  at  the  foot  of  the  chancel 
step.  At  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  is  a  picturesque  oak  lich  gate,  the  gift  of 
Lieut.-General  Colvile. 

Further  improvements  have  been  effected  at  Stolte  Prior  Church,  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Corbett,  aided  by  a  church-rate.  The  west  wall  has  been  re- 
built and  a  painted  window,  by  Hardman,  inserted  ;  the  nave  has  been  furnished 
with  a  new  roof,  the  floors  relaid  with  tiles,  and  the  walls  scraped  and  pointed. 
The  reredos,  the  Commandments,  and  oi'gan  pipes  were  painted  and  illuminated 
by  Mrs.  Aldham  and  Mi's.  Biggs.  Standards  and  coronas  for  lights  were  provided 
by  special  subscription,  and  the  poor  presented  two  brass  altar  candlesticks,  each 
contributor  giving  three  pence.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  still  occupied  by  closed, 
though  low  pews,  which  it  is  to  be  wished  will  soon  be  removed  and  appropriate 
open  seats  provided  in  their  place. 

S.  Peter's  Chvrch,  Malvern  Wells,  a  wretched  specimen  of  the  Gothic  of 
183  ,  has  been  re-arranged  imder  the  direction  of  iVlr.  Hopkins.  The  pews  have 
been  removed  and  open  seats  of  a  convenient  but  simple  character,  together  with  a 
prayer-desk,  and  altar  rails,  provided.  The  pulpit  has  been  lowered,  a  stained 
glass  window,  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  inserted,  and  a  reredos  erected.  The  latter 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  and  contains  carved  figures 
of  our  Lord  and  the  four  Evangelists. 

The  chancel  of  Dejforcl  Church  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  simple  manner,  the 
former  east  window  and  other  old  materials  being  re-used. 

The  unsightly  brick  porch  at  ^^llite  Ladies'  Aston  Church  has  given  place 
to  a  picturesque  open  timber  porch,  designed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  erected  by  the 
vicar  in  memory  of  his  first  wife. 

The  new  reredos  at  S.  Heleii's,  Worcester,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Preedy, 
and  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  one  at  Fladbury,  previously  described,  and 
to  others  erected  by  the  same  architect.  The  centre,  extending  sideways  as  far  as 
the  foot- pace,  is  of  alabaster,  and  inlaid  with  a  bold  cross, — the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
and  conventional  ornaments  being  on  either  side.  The  rest  of  the  east  wall  is 
occupied  by  four  compartments — two  on  each  side — under  round-headed  arches 
having  trefoiled  cusping,  and  supported  on  circular  shafts.     The  Commandments, 
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Creed,  and  Lord's  Prayer  are  lettered  within  this  arcade-work,  but  the  effect  is 
not  good. 

Nemland  Church  has  been  enriched  with  a  conventionally-treated  represen- 
tation of  the  Last  Judgment,  over  the  chancel  ai'ch.  It  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Preedy,  and  is  a  very  successful  example  of  modern  wall  painting.  The  arch  itself 
has  been  relieved  with  colour  and  gilding. 

The  accommodation  of  Arrow  Churchy  near  Alcester,  has  been  doubled  by 
the  erection  of  an  aisle  from  Mr.  Preedy's  designs,  extending  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  nave  and  chancel,  and  having  the  organ  and  vestry  at  its  east  end.  The 
former  existence  of  a  north  aisle  was  indicated  by  the  blocked-up  arches  in  the 
nave  wall. 

The  ancient  marble  lectern,  discovered  some  years  ago  on  the  site  of  Evesham 
Abbey,  and  which  till  lately  formed  an  ornament  to  some  pleasiu'e  grounds  near 
Evesham,  having  been  presented  to  the  Vicar  of  Norton  and  Lenchwick,  has  by 
him  been  placed  in  the  church  of  that  parish,  where,  after  lying  disused  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries,  it  again  serves  for  a  sacred,  if  not  for  its  original  purpose.  It 
required  new  shafts  and  base,  which  have  been  provided  by  Forsyth  of  Worcester. 
The  only  other  lecterns  of  this  character  are,  one  at  Crowle,  near  Worcester,  re- 
stored by  the  late  Mr.  Eginton,  and  the  upper  or  desk  part  of  another  at  Wenlock 
Priory. 

Mr,  Hopkins  has  been  commissioned  to  design  a  new  church  for  the  parish  of 
Hallow,  and  the  Committee  beg  to  congratulate  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Pepys  on  the 
prospect  of  having  a  church  wherein  to  minister,  at  no  distant  period,  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  improved  taste  and  feeling  of  the  present  day  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  than  the  present  mean  and  unsightly 
structure,  which,  though  only  erected  in  1830,  is  now  in  a  dilapidated,  if  not  im- 
safe,  condition. 

Many  stained  glass  windows  have  been  inserted  and  other  decorations  effected 
in  various  churches  throughout  the  diocese,  during  the  past  year  ;  but  these  works 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Sufficient 
has  already  been  said  to  prove  the  rapid  progress  that  is  being  made  in  restoring 
and  rebuilding  old,  and  erecting  new  churches;  and  in  almost  every  instance  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  your  Committee,  and  in  accordance  with  tlie  principles  of 
arrangement  and  design  it  has  ever  been  their  desire  to  promote. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Leicestersliire  Architectural  and  Archceohgical 
Society  for  the  year  1865  ;  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  North,  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  adopted  by  the  Committee,  at  a  General  31eeting 
of  Members  held  in  the  Town  Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  on  the 
29th  January,  18GG. 

Upon  again  presenting  their  Annual  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Archssological  Society,  the  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  able  to  announce  that  the  Society  still  maintains  its  ground,  and  that  during 
the  past  year  the  number  of  its  members  has  been  increased.  Its  meetings  have 
been  fairly  attended.  Many  Plans  for  the  restoration  of  churches  in  the  county 
have  been  submitted  for  approval  or  correction.  To  these  the  Committee  have 
always  given  the  most  careful  consideration.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  rules  of  the  Society  require  that  all  Plans  for  the  building,  enlargement,  or 
restoration  of  churches,  schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Societj^,  at  least  fourteen  days 
before  the  Committee  meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  special  report  thereon. 
It  is  obvious  that  were  this  rule  more  generally  adhered  to,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  more  carefully  prepared,  and  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  Plans  submitted  for  its  inspection  would  be  arrived  at  than  can 
possibly  be  the  case  when  they  are  produced  for  the  first  time  before  a  large  meet- 
ing with  much  business  before  it,  and  to  the  members  attending  which,  the  site, 
history,  &c.,  of  the  building  referred  to  in  the  plans  may  be  iinknown.  The  ad- 
vantage attending  a  more  strict  adhesion  to  this  useful,  but  generally  neglected, 
rule  of  the  Society,  is,  therefore,  respectfully  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
all  desirous  of  the  Society's  opinion  or  help  in  any  works  they  may  be  wishing  to 
undertake. 

The  Papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  year  1865,  in  addition  to  minor 
memoks  of  articles  exhibited,  were — 

1.  The  Ancient  Monuments  of  Slelton  Church,  by  Mr.  Vincent  Wing. 

2.  Church  Plate,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  F.S.A. 

3.  On  a  Find  of  English  Coins,  at  Holwell,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Pownall,  F.S.A. 

4.  The  Constables  of  Helton,  temp.  Elizabeth,  by  Mr.  North,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

5.  Church  Langton  Church  and  Founders,  by  the  Rev.  J.  11.  Hill,  F.G.H.S. 
The  objects  produced  for  exhibition  at  its  meetings  (not  including  the  large 

exhibition  shown  at  Melton  Mowbray)  comprised  Stained  Glass,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  Coins — Greek,  Roman,  British,  and  English  ;  Pottery;  Roman  and 
mediceval  curiosities  ;  Ancient  Books  ;  Carvings  in  Oak  ;  Copies  of  Mural  Deco- 
rations, ancient  and  modern  ;  and  ancient  Plate. 

The  annual  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies  has  been  issued  as  usual,  and 
its  contents  have,  no  doubt,  been  read  with  the  intei-est  and  attention  many  of  the 
Papers  so  well  deserve.  It  is  a  cause  of  regret  to  the  Committee  that  Part  IV.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  has  not  yet  been  placed  in  your  hands.  Unavoid- 
able delay  on  the  part  of  the  printers  is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  neglect.  That 
Part  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  with  it  the  first  volume  is  completed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  long  the  wish  of  many  members  that  the  Papers 
read  at  the  bi-monthly  meetings,  and  an  account  of  the  objects  then  exhibited, 
should  be  permanently  recorded.  In  order  to  meet  that  wish,  the  Committee  re- 
solved, in  the  year  1862,  to  print  each  year  a  part  of  a  volume  of  the  past  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society,  such  part  to  contain  about  a  hundred  pages;  and  to  continue 
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the  publication  until  tlie  whole  of  the  past  Transactions  are  put  in  the  hands  of  its 
members.  The  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  appears  a  fitting  time  to  consider 
whether  the  plan  then  proposed,  and  since  carried  out  for  four  years  was  a  good 
one,  aud  one  likely  to  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  matter  and  memoranda  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  value  and  interest,  which  otherwise  would  have  a  mere 
fugitive  existence,  or  be  entirely  lost.  Your  Committee — whilst  fully  recognising  the 
truth  of  several  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  plan,  are  convinced  of 
its  utility,  as  providing  a  depository  for  those  sometimes  apparently  trifiing  facts  upon 
which  history  itself  is  built,  and  as  furnishing  a  medium  for  recording  the  many 
changes  which  time  necessitates,  aud  the  sometimes  ruthless  and  destructive  hand 
of  the  so-called  restorer  perpetrates  upon  our  churches  and  other  buildings  of  a 
national  and  monumental  character.  They  also  appeal  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  during  the  past  four  years  as  a  pi'oof  that  those  who  cannot, 
from  distant  residence,  or  other  circumstances,  attend  the  bi-monthly  meetings,  are 
pleased  to  receive  in  a  permanent  shape  a  record  of  the  business  transacted,  the 
Papers  read,  aud  the  objects  of  antiquity  or  art  exhibited. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUMMER  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Societ}'  has  now  become 
an  event  looked  forwai-d  to  with  considerable  pleasure,  as  a  means  of  exciting  an 
interest  in,  and  of  discussing  the  salient  points  of,  the  many  topics  embraced  within 
the  province  of  the  Society,  such  as  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical and  civic  buildings,  with  the  best  modes  of  their  decoration,  extei-nal  and 
internal  ;  the  drawing  out,  by  the  attraction  of  a  temporary  museum,  the  great 
mass  of  curiosities  and  works  of  art  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  county,  and 
•which  not  only  admirably  illustrate  the  state  of  our  manufactures  and  of  the  arts 
at  the  period  when  they  were  made  or  executed,  but  cast  no  uncertain  light  upon 
the  way  in  which  our  ancestors  conducted  their  business,  furnished  their  houses, 
passed  their  leisure  hours,  and  added  to  their  store  of  knowledge  and  information. 
These  objects,  in  fact,  are  ocular  illustrations  of  history,  furnishing  corroborative 
evidence  of  its  truth,  and  imparting  much  and  varied  information  in  a  manner  much 
more  likely  to  be  impressed  upon  the  memory  than  jf  it  were  derived  from  written 
works,  however  graphically  and  artistically  their  tale  may  be  told.  These  meet- 
ings, too,  by  bringing  men  of  similar  tastes  together,  tend  to  strengthen  and  en- 
courage the  pixrsnit  of  those  special  branches  of  literature,  and  those  researches,  for 
the  fostering  of  which  this  and  similar  societies  were  formed.  Many  of  those  church 
restorations,  also,  which  are  now  so  happily  common  among  us,  receive  an  impetus 
from  these  meetings,  and  their  promoters  gather  suggestions  and  hints  which  in 
after  time  ai'e  found  most  useful. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  the  Committee  were  able  to  announce  early 
in  the  ■  year  that  the  friends  of  this  Society  at  Melton  Mowbray  had  requested  that 
its  Annual  Meeting  for  that  year  might  be  held  there,  and  that  the  Excursion  was 
to  be  made  from  thence.  And  this  not  because  Melton  is  now  rich  in  many  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  but  because  of  its  one  great  attraction — its  magnificent 
church — and  its  many  historical  associations.  For  although  Melton  has  now  almost 
a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  Metropolis  of  Fox-hunting,  it  has  other  and  different 
claims  upon  the  antiquary.  It  is  a  town  fixed  among  a  host  of  Danish  villages  ;  it 
was  a  place  of  some  extent  in  Saxon  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
Saxon  cemetery ;  it  was  by  no  means  a  despicable  part  of  the  estates  of  the  great 
IMowbray  family  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  from  them  received  its 
distinctive  appellation  ;  it  once  had  its  Castle  and  its  Priory  ;  it  Avas  close  to  the 
renowned  hospital  at  Burton  S.  Lazarus,  founded  by  one  of  its  lords ;  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  very  many  most  interesting  parish  churches ;  aud  it  has  other 
claims  to  notice  which  need  not  be  recounted.  The  meeting  of  this  year,  too, 
received  additional  interest  from  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who, 
being  Patron  of  the  Society,  at  once,  with  his  ready  courtesy  and  kindness,  acceded 
to  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  fill  the  office  of  President  during  the  visit  of  the 
Society  at  Melton.     Neither  were  the  inhabitants  of  Melton  backward  in  their 
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desire  to  render  the  visit  an  agreeable  one  to  its  members  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
Having  invited  the  Society  to  their  town,  a  General  Committee,  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  clergymen  and  gentlemen  residing  in  the  neiglibourhood,  in 
conjunction  witli  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Melton,  nominated  a  small  working 
Committee,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  Having 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect,  as 
their  secretary,  the  working  Committee  carried  out  all  their  plans  in  such  an  efficient 
manner  as  to  aid  the  Society  much  in  furthering  the  success  of  the  Meeting. 

The  General  Meeting  at  Melton  IMowbray  was  commenced  on  Thursday  the 
17th  August,  by  an  assemblage  of  the  members  and  friends  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  The  assemblage  was  a  large  one,  comprising — in  ad- 
dition to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  President  of  the  Meeting,  and 
numerous  Members  of  the  Society — very  many  of  the  resident  and  neighbouring 
clergy  and  gentry. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Colles,  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  at  Melton, 
stated  that  he  had  been  told  it  was  usual  upon  those  occasions  for  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  to  offer  a  kindly  welcome  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  restor- 
ation of  churches  and  other  kindred  subjects.  He  welcomed  them  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  and  upon  this  occasion  he  welcomed  tliem  with  feelings  of  a  deeper  and 
more  abiding  character,  for  it  happened  in  the  dealing  of  God's  providence,  a  work 
of  vast  magnitude  was  about  to  be  commenced  in  the  restoration  of  their  church. 
Therefore  the  attendance  of  a  Society  like  the  present  was  a  most  auspicious  omen, 
because  it  was  most  important  that  the  understandings  of  men  should  be  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  Church  of  that  town.  It  was  an  immense  structure,  standing  upon 
the  third  part  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the  great  difficulty  was  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  it.  They  had  determined  to  make  a  beginning,  leaving  it  to 
those  who  came  afterwards  to  complete  it.  He  felt  most  thankful  for  the  Society 
coming  here  at  this  particular  time. 

His  Lordship  said  he  had,  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  present,  to  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  with  which  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Colles,  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  interesting  place,  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  receive  the  Society,  and  for 
the  arrangements  which  they  had  made  for  their  comfort  during  their  visit  to  the 
town.  Upon  the  objects  of  the  Society  he  would  not  dilate  ;  it  was  probable  that 
upon  another  occasion  some  words  might  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and,  what  was 
better  still,  it  would  be  seen  at  work.  They  would  hear  the  Papers  read,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  those  learned  persons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  mode  in  which  the  Society  carried  on  its  work  would  com- 
mend it  to  many  who  were  not  now  interested  in  its  operations.  To  the  inhabit- 
ants of  ]\Ielton  this  visit  would  be  of  great  interest,  for  their  church  was  second  only 
to  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  coinitry.  He  had  always  found  that  the  objects  with 
which  they  had  been  familiarized  from  infancy  were  very  scantily  appreciated  ;  and 
it  was  very  desirable  that  the  learned  eye  and  the  learned  tongue  should  enable 
them  to  see  better  and  know  better  the  treasures  in  their  possession.  He  had  him- 
self derived  great  benefit  from  hearing  an  eminent  professor  explain  the  history  of  a 
cathedral  with  which  he  had  been  famiHar  for  twenty  years.  He  learned  a  gi*eat 
deal  he  did  not  know,  and  he  always  listened  with  fresh  interest.  He  had  in  bis 
hands  abstracts  of  letters  from  very  eminent  persons  in  this  county,  whose  presence 
amongst  them  would  have  afforded  them  unmixed  satisfaction,  and  would  have 
conferred  honour  upon  the  Society  and  the  town.  They  regretted  that  they  could 
not  be  present.  They  were  all  well  aware  that  presence  at  home  during  this  and 
the  month  which  followed  was  not  the  rule  but  the  exception,  and  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  public  and  other  business  during  the  whole  year,  were  very  glad  to 
take  a  flight,  and  a  long  flight  too,  from  the  scene  of  their  labours,  in  order  to 
obtain  some  rest.  Lord  John  Manners  had  written  to  state  that  his  engagements 
in  another  part  of  the  country  prevented  his  being  present,  and  he  could  only 
express  to  the  assembled  members  his  great  regret  that  he  could  not  be  with  them; 
and  his  anxious  hope  was  that  the  Meeting  at  Melton  might  be  in  all  respects 
agreeable  and  successful.  Similar  letters  had  also  been  received  from  E.  B.  Hartopp, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  W.  Perry- Herrick,  Esq., 
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Sir  George  Beanmont,  Bart.,  "W.  U.  Heygate,  Esq.,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Fearon, 
and  W.  A.  Pochin,  Esq.  His  Lordship  concluded  by  thanking  them  for  the  recep- 
tion they  had  given  them,  and  repeated  the  hope  that  the  meeting  would  be  found 
not  only  agreeable  and  iiseful  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  but  also  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town  which  had  so  cordially  received  them. 

Melton  Chuech. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  the  parish  church  where,  after  morning  prayer, 
the  edifice  was  described  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  F.  S. A.  Taking  up  his  position  in 
the  eastern  aisle  of  the  south  transept,  Mr.  Bloxam  said — 

It  was  a  matter  of  very  great  gratification  to  him  to  give  them  a  short  ex- 
planation, and  it  would  not  be  more,  respecting  the  character  of  this  church,  and 
also  some  peculiarities  belonging  to  it,  and  why  there  were  those  peculiarities. 
The  advowsou  of  this  church  in  early  times  was  vested  in  the  conventual  establish- 
ment of  the  Priory  of  Lewes.  He  had  not  the  slightest  doiibt  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  then  existing  church  was  entirely  done  away  with,  for  there  was  no 
fragment  of  the  old  Norman,  or  pre-existing  church  before  the  Norman  period.  Of 
the  features  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  had  simply  the  two  lower  stages  of  the 
tower,  and  the  doorway  in  the  north  aisle,  now  blocked  up.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
and  succeeding  century,  they  set  about  re-constructing  the  whole  of  the  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower  ;  and  because  this  was  a  large  parish  they  built 
the  church  upon  a  large  scale.  And  building  it  upon  a  large  scale  the  expenses 
would  he  very  considerable,  and  they  Avere  not  enabled  to  spend  much  money  in 
ornamentation  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why,  with  one  exception^of  which  he 
would  speak  about  by  and  bye — throughout  the  chm-ch  the  architecture  was  of  an 
extremely  plain,  though  good  character.  The  choir  or  chancel  was  formerly  of  a 
conventual  character,  although  this  was  not  a  conventual  church  itself;  for  seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago,  when  the  church  was  re-pewed,  conventual  stalls  existed.  The 
windows  in  the  aisles  were,  perhaps,  of  the  plainest  description  of  windows  they 
had  in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  piers  were  also  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  exceedingly  plain,  and  if  they  cut  a  section  of  them  they 
would  find  they  formed  a  quatrefoil,  having  a  fillet  on  the  edge.  The  mouldings 
■were  also  very  plain,  and  not  particularly  good.  The  two  transepts  were  exceed- 
ingly singular.  In  the  arrangement  of  conventual  churches — especially  of  the 
Cistercian  order — they  found  a  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  and  then  a  short  chancel 
or  choir.  In  conventual  churches  of  the  Benedictine  order — which  was  the  great 
aristocratic  order — (for  the  members  of  the  Cistercian  order  were  described  by 
one  writer  as  "  farmers  rather  than  monks") — who  had  their  churches  in  towns 
and  cities,  they  had  their  chancels  or  choirs  very  much  elongated.  The  priory  of 
Lewes  belonged  to  neither  one  or  the  other  of  these  orders,  and  could  adapt  itself 
to  either.  One  of  the  singular  features  of  that  church  was  that  in  the  transepts 
they  had  a  double  aisle,  which  in  a  parish  church  he  had  never  met  with  before. 
They  might  meet  with  it  in  some  of  their  cathedrals,  but  not  in  a  parish  church. 
In  the  aisles  of  the  transepts  they  would  observe  that  the  piers  on  one  side  were 
different  to  the  piers  on  the  other,  although  they  were  both  built  at  the  same 
period  ;  but  that  they  would  find  to  be  the  case  in  many  country  churches.  It 
was  a  fancy  of  the  architect.  In  the  fifteenth  century  another  change  took  place 
in  the  church.  They  took  the  roofs  off  the  transepts,  and  also  off  the  nave,  and 
they  ran  up  the  walls  with  large  clerestory  windows,  and  put  on  the  roof  which 
now  existed.  That  also  was  a  very  common  featiu'e  in  country  parish  churches. 
They  frequently  found  that  a  clerestory  had  been  added  to  the  sub-structure;  that 
was  one  of  the  most  common  features  they  had,  and  there  was  therefore  nothing 
peculiar  in  it.  He  apprehended  that  at  the  time  when  the  church  was  re-pewed, 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  a  great  deal  which  might  be  of  interest  to  them  was  re- 
moved.    It  was  simply  on  record  that  there  were  some  ancient  stalls  in  the  choir. 

Though  it  was  a  large  church,  there  was  not  much  to  be  said  upon  it.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  some  portions  of  the  tower,  as  now,  showed  signs  of  giving  way, 
and  therefore  were  used  arches  of  construction  uniting  the  tower  to  the  north 
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and  south  aisles.  Arches  of  construction,  as  tliey  were  termed,  were  not  at  all  un- 
usual, and  he  found  them  in  some  of  the  churches  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
they  were  very  ornamental.  They  were  raised  when  the  tower  was  giving  way  to 
counteract  the  pressure  of  the  tower.  The  western  porch,  or  galilee,  or  western 
entrance,  was  exceedingly  peculiar.  It  was  very  rich  in  architecture,  and  was 
prohahly  the  only  part  of  "the  church  which  was  built  at  the  expense  of  an  indi- 
vidual  that  individual  they  did  not  know,  but  if  they  would  search,  as  they  now 

could  the  State  Paper  OiSce,  the  ancient  wills  deposited  at  Doctor's  Commons, 
and  the  episcopal  registers  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  which  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable'^materials,  they  would  throw  a  great  light  upon  past  history, 
and  thev  would  no  doubt  tell  the  name  of  the  bishop  who  consecrated  the  church, 
and  the  donor  or  the  builder  who  built  it — whether  it  was  built  by  the  Prior  of 
Lewes  or  by  an  individual.  Many  churches  were  built  by  individual  benefactors. 
Some  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  porch  were  to  be  found  in  other  churches 
in  the  county — especially  at  Gaddesby.  There  was  one  pecuHarity  attached  to  it, 
that  it  was  not  only  a  porch,  but  a  chapel  also,  for  there  was  an  unmistakeable 
appearance  of  a  piscina  having  existed,  in  which  the  water  was  poured  with  which 
the  priest  washed  his  hands  before  using  the  consecrated  elements.  There  was 
also  evidence  of  an  altar  having  existed  there.  When  that  porch  was  restored, 
some  few  years  ago,  they  placed  what  was  called  the  water  table,  where  such  a 
thing  could  not  have  possibly  existed  before.  There  were  also  some  small  square 
windows.  This  was  a  curious  feature,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  divine  their 
use,  excepting  this,  that  as  there  was  some  connection — as  had  been  sixggested  to 
him — between  that  church  and  the  Lazar  house  at  Burton  Lazars,  the  windows  had 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  lepers  to  attend  divine  service.  According 
to  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  church  the  seeing  of  some  portion  of  divine  service,  such 
as  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  was  veiy  essential,  and  thus  means  were  adopted  to 
enable  lepers  to  take  part  in  the  service  without  entering  the  church.  He  thought 
the  porch  was  a  very  fair  subject  for  conjecture  and  further  enquiry.  Along  the 
walls  of  the  transepts  of  the  church  were  indications  of  various  altars  which  had 
previously  existed,  and  which  in  former  times  had  been  very  numerous  ;  the  altar 
in  the  choir  or  chancel  was  called  the  high  altar  in  contradistinction  to  the  others. 
The  date  of  the  royal  arms  was  that  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  royal  arms  into  churches  was  a  matter  of  historical  interest  and 
enquirJ^  The  earliest  notice  he  found  of  it  was  in  the  controversial  works  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Dr.  Harding's  "  Confutation  of  Jewel's  Apology,"  &c., 
there  were  some  curious  allusions  to  the  royal  arms.  The  work  was  imprinted  at 
Antwerp,  in  1565,  and  was  proscribed.  It  was  exceedingly  scarce,  but  he  had  a 
copy  in  his  possession.  It  was  in  these  controversial  works  that  he  found  curious 
references  to  the  practices  of  our  church  in  former  times.  That  being  a  large 
church,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  ^^as  no  chamber  where  a  recluse  might 
have  lived.  The  font,  he  believed,  was  modern,  and  the  monuments  Mr.  Wing 
would  be  kind  enough  to  make  some  observations  upon, 

Mr.  V.  Wing  next  occupied  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  and  read  a 
Paper  upon  The  Ancient  Monuments  of  3Mton  Clmrcli,  which  will  be  printed 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies  :  after  Avhich,  whilst  the  fine  organ 
pealed  forth  the  National'  Anthem,  the  major  portion  of  the  company  left  the 
church  and  went  to  inspect  the  Town  Museum, — a  goodly  collection  of  articles, 
modern  and  antique — in  the  Bedehouse  (itself  worth  visiting)  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  church.  The  next  place  visited  was  the  presumed  site  of  the  ancient  Priory  of 
Melton,  which  is  now  occupied  by  several  tenements,  in  which  various  traces  of 
fourteenth-century  work  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bloxam  and  other  archiBologists 
present. 

The  Temporary  Musedm 

Formed  in  the  upper  room  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  was  opened  to  the  members  and 
the  public  in  the  afternoon.  The  collection  was,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions, 
a  miscellaneous  one.  JSIanj'  of  the  articles  were  exceedingly  rare  and  interesting, 
and  as  every  one  was  plainly  described,  they  afforded  much  interest  and  instruction 
to  those  who  visited  the  Museum.  ' 
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The  Evening  Public  Meeting 

Was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange.     The  Rt.  Rev.  the  President  took  the  chair  at 
eight  o'clock.     His  Lordship,  opening  the  business,  said — 

The  object  of  the  meeting  they  had  already  learned  in  the  fullest  manner  ; 
they  had  come  together  that  evening  to  hear  gentlemen  who  had  devoted  a  large 
portion,  he  would  not  say  of  their  lives,  but  of  the  leisure  hours  of  their  lives,  in  the 
pursuit  of  archaeology  and  architecture,  and  who  had  united  together  in  a  society 
in  which  they  sought  to  interest  them  all  in  their  pursuits  ;  and  rightly  doing  so, 
because  they  knew  full  well  how  much  gratification  their  elegant  taste  had  procured 
for  them;  because  their  natural  desire  was  that  others  should  share  in  the  pleasure  ; 
and  because  men  of  kindred  tastes  naturally  united  to  stimulate  each  other  in  their 
common  pursuit.  With  archaeology  and  with  architecture  he  himself  had  but  a  very 
slight  acquaintance;  but  he  could  not  come  in  contact  with  those  intelligent  persons 
who  had  given  their  minds  to  the  subject,  but  he  found  a  thirst  awakened,  and 
would  fain  slake  it  if  he  were  like  them  able  to  approach  the  fountain.  The  term 
ArchiEology — the  science  of  antiquities — was  one  which  oftentimes  provoked  a 
smile,  and  had  as  often  been  the  subject  of  satirical  novelists.  With  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  and  his  quaint  humours,  and  the  deceits  which  were  put  upon  him  by  the 
beggar,  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  made  them  all  familiar.  It  was  not 
singular  that  ever  since  antiquities  had  become  an  object  of  study,  pursued  as  they 
were  without  much  discrimination  at  the  first — the  object  apparently  being  to  bring 
together  a  museum  of  strange  things  which  had  no  connexion  but  their  oddity — 
that  the  study  had  from  the  first  excited  the  hilarity  of  those  who  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  it.  But  they  called  it  now  ArcliEeoIogy,  because  they  wished  to 
denote  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  a  mere  enquiry,  no  longer  a  mere  indulgence 
of  curiosity,  but  that  it  had  become  a  science  with  certain  rules  and  definite  ob- 
jects. Archeology  was  a  study  of  what  was  old,  and  not  only  that,  but  of  what 
was  old  and  had  passed  away.  And  independently  of  the  wish  to  know — that 
sacred  thirst  for  which  there  needed  no  apology — their  minds  were  so  constituted 
that  the  wish  to  know,  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  was  in  every  high  and  liberal 
mind  as  much  a  passion  as  the  desire  for  any  pleasm-e  whatsoever.  Enjoyment  or 
pleasure  was  a  thing  which  did  not  need  to  be  accounted  for  ;  it  was  in  itself  a 
noble  and  lofty  instinct  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man  for  a  high  purpose  ;  but 
independently  of  that  purpose,  finding  its  reward  in  itself,  stimulated  by  the  very 
constitution  of  their  minds,  prior  to  reflection  and  to  any  idea  of  the  benefits  it 
conferred. 

The  study  of  archaeology — of  that  which  was  passed  away — was  one  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  age,  and  that  in  proportion  to  its  civilization.  He 
thought  they  must  often  have  heard  in  the  course  of  conversation,  persons  exulting 
in  the  sense  of  a  superiority  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  apt  to 
look  backward  with  a  kind  of  contempt  on  their  forefathers  They  apologised  in- 
dulgently for  the  times  which  had  gone  by  ;  they  pitied  those  who  Avere  not  so 
fortunate  as  themselves  ;  but  they  were  apt  to  forget — (to  use  a  simile  that  had 
been  often  iised) — that  the  dwarf  was  taller  than  the  giant  when  he  stood  on  the 
giant's  shoulders.  They  were  raised  on  the  pedestal  that  their  forefathers  had 
reared,  and  they  should  not  imagine  for  one  moment  that  one  civilised  and  Christian 
age  was  very  much  superior  to  another  ;  at  least  in  the  men  who  composed  it.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  what  would  be  wisdom  in  a  past  age  would  be  folly  if  done 
now.  Change  of  times  and  circumstances  made  all  the  difi'erence  in  men's  conduct. 
They  might  depend  upon  it  if  they  went  backward  they  would  find  that  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  improvement  required  as  much  genius,  caused  as  much  pleasure 
produced  as  great  benefits,  as  those  which  had  been  made  in  later  times,  and  which 
would  continue  to  be  made  by  their  children,  who  would  look  upon  them  as 
having  existed  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  it  might  be.  Many,  many  inventions 
had  been  made  which  really  advanced  humanity  far  more  than  those  of  which 
they  were  so  proud.  The  ancients  deified  the  man  who  invented  the  saw,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  if  the  man  who  invented  the  bit  which  enabled  him  to  command 
the  noble  courser,  did  not  do  as  much  for  humanity  as  the  man  who  placed  the 
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steam  engine  on  lines  of  iron.  The  study  of  archaeology  enabled  men  to  repro- 
duce past  times,  to  understand  the  history  of  their  fathers,  and  the  successive  stages 
in  the  improvement  of  mankind  :  rightly  to  appreciate  the  past,  and  also  rightly  to 
appreciate  the  present  ;  and  if  all  it  did  was  only  to  moderate  their  sense  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  diminish  that  amount  of  pride  which  was  so  often  offensive  ia 
their  own  day,  it  had  rendered  them  a  very  great  service  ;  and  he  thought  the  con- 
clusion at  which  they  would  arrive  in  the  long  run  was  this,  that  human  happiness 
depended  very  little  upon  the  progress  of  material  improvement,  but  that  in  every 
a^e,  and  under  every  circumstance,  the  degree  of  happiness  depended  upon  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  those  who  lived  in  that  age.  Many  of  them  were 
old  enough  to  have  lived  before  the  invention  of  most  of  those  things  which  had 
given  such  an  impulse  to  material  improvement  and  the  wealth  of  nations.  Some 
of  them  lived  before  the  steam  paddle  dashed  through  the  waters — before  the 
lightning  conveyed  human  intelligence — before  a  thousand  of  those  improvements 
in  which  they  rejoiced  ;  and  they  could  testify,  he  thought,  that  those  with  whom 
they  lived  were  just  as  happy  as  they  were  then.  Archaeology  taught  them  of 
those  who  had  lived  in  times  gone  by,  enabled  them  to  understand  past  ages,  and 
to  understand  their  own  better. 

But  that  Society  was  not  only  archaeological,  it  was  architectural.  They 
made  an  enormous  transition  when  they  went  from  archteology  to  architecture ; 
because  archtBology,  if  they  would,  referred  to  things  that  had  passed  away ;  but 
architecture  referred  to  things  that  now  existed,  and  especially  architecture,  when 
applied  to  its  noblest  purpose,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  men  ;  that 
was  to  say,  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  that  ancient 
people.  Their  great  cathedrals,  their  great  churches,  were  like  badges  of  nobility 
on  the  nation's  breast ;  but  old  as  they  were,  they  were  ever  young.  They  were 
adapted  to  the  worship  of  their  forefathers  ;  they  were  adapted  to  their  own.  Like 
Christianity  itself — which  was  unchangeable  in  its  doctrine,  but  was  ever  new  ia 
its  effects  upon  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  successive  generations — their  churches 
were  just  as  impressive,  produced  as  strong  an  effect  upon  their  souls  as  they  did  on 
their  forefathers' ;  and  it  was  one  of  their  delights  that  where  their  forefathers  knelt 
they  knelt ;  where  they  were  taught  God's  truth,  they  in  the  present  day  were 
taught  God's  truth  ;  where  their  forefathers'  salvation  was  brought  about  instru- 
mentally  by  the  means  of  grace,  there  their  salvation  was  brought  about  by  the 
means  of  gi-ace  too.  They  were  now  passing  into  a  new  element,  a  living  element, 
the  element  of  architecture,  and  most  important  it  was  that  it  should  be  studied  in 
their  own  day.  They  were  in  a  wealthy  age,  and  wealth  always  manifested  itself 
in  building :  pyramids  in  one  age,  fortresses  in  another,  bridges,  railroads,  churches, 
palaces,  according  to  the  changes  of  time  and  men's  manners  ;  but  where  there  was 
wealth,  its  traces  always  remained  in  the  form  of  the  building.  Now,  their  age 
was  one  of  very  little  original  genius  in  the  way  of  architecture  :  they  were  simply 
content  to  reproduce  or  imitate  what  had  been  done  in  ages  before.  It  had  been 
said  again  and  again  that  no  new  order  of  architecture  had  been  invented,  and  that 
perhaps  none  was  possible — as  if  human  genius  in  past  ages  had  reached  a  limit  in 
building  which  it  was  humiliating  they  could  not  overpass.  It  was  of  great 
importance,  then,  if  that  was  a  building  age,  but  not  productive  of  genius,  that  they 
should  distinctly  understand  in  their  imitations  and  reproductions  the  principles 
which  guided  their  forefathers.  Now  that  science  was  a  science  almost  of  a  day, 
and  the  Quaker,  Mi*.  Rickman  (whom  he  could  remember),  he  believed  was  the 
father  of  modern  architecture  in  this  sense  ;  not  that  his  productions  were  modern, 
but  that  he  first  discovered  that  one  age  built  in  a  particular  manner,  and  another 
age  in  another  style,  but  that  the  whole  was  uniform  ;  and  men  of  ability — such  as 
had  been  displayed  that  morning  in  nan-ating  the  history  of  their  beautiful  church 
— could  tell  them  from  the  slightest  fragment,  almost  within  a  year,  when  the  first 
part  of  a  church  was  built,  and  when  the  second  was  erected,  by  canons  as  certain 
as  those  which  enabled  Cuvier,  from  a  single  bone,  to  reproduce  the  whole  animal ; 
for  they  had  laws  in  their  own  minds  as  closely  connected  with  the  minds  of  the 
builders  of  former  ages,  as  the  laws  upon  which  the  Creator  had  constructed  each 
wonderful  living  fabric.  Those  laws  were  not  founded  upon  caprice  but  reason,  and 
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the  observance  of  them  produced  what  was  delightful  to  the  eye.  If  they  had  gone 
on  fumbling  their  way  in  architectural  darkness,  they  would  have  produced 
something  like  the  "  Strawberry  Hill"  of  Horace  Walpole  ;  but  their  restorations 
were  more  in  character  now,  and  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  what  their 
forefathers  had  erected,  and  thus  their  own  evil  tendencies — the  tendencies  of  the 
age — were  checked  and  corrected.  They  would  scarcely  believe  that  in  the  last 
century  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  and  most  eloquent  orators,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  spoke  of  Gothic  architecture  as  perfectly  barbarous  ;  and  he  (the  speaker) 
was  not  sure  if  they  were  not  in  an  age  which  had  become  insensible  of  the  beauties 
of  that  architecture  which  he  (Bishop  Berkeley)  admired  :  he  did  not  think  they 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  architecture  which  they  had  borrowed  from  Italy.  But 
so  it  must  be  ;  love  was  always  exclusive,  it  fixed  on  the  object  of  its  affection  and 
underrated  the  charms  of  every  other;  but  that  soon  corrected  itself  in  the  man  of 
taste,  who,  whatever  his  own  predilection,  became  fully  alive  to  merit  in  everything 
that  had  merit,  and  a  right  judgment  was  ultimately  formed  by  educated  people. 
Now,  it  was  of  enormous  importance  that  they  should  understand  the  principles  on 
which  their  forefathers  M'orked,  and  it  was  really  marvellous,  when  they  read 
architectural  discourses,  to  see  the  tact,  the  power  of  investigation,  and  the 
acuteness  displayed ;  as  they  had  heard  that  morning  the  well-balanced  reasoning 
and  just  views  expressed  in  the  Papers  respecting  certain  monuments  in  their 
church.  Such  discussions  cultivated  the  mind,  and  fed  and  exercised  the  judgment. 
It  was,  he  repeated,  of  great  importance  that  they  should  attain  to  that  kind  of 
power  ;  and  he  had  been  lately  very  much  struck  by  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  with  reference  to  the  distinctive  architecture  of  the  Holy  Places  of 
Jerusalem.  It  appeared  that  from  the  architecture  alone — and  history  confiimed 
him — he  had  been  enabled  to  fix  and  determine  where  stood  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  by  consequence  the  spot  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified ;  a  subject  full  of 
interest ;  but  it  had  awakened  interest  in  his  mind  especially  from  the  beauty  and 
closeness  of  the  argument  by  which  it  was  urged.  Those  studies  were  eminently 
calculated  to  exercise  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  were  deserving  of  their 
attention,  for  they  would  reward  the  curiosity  of  those  who  pursued  them.  They 
were  pregnant  with  practical  and  living  interest ;  and  therefore  it  was  with  very 
great  pleasure,  though  but  very  little  acquainted  with  the  subjects  that  occupied 
the  more  distinguished  and  learned  members  of  that  body,  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  duty  of  presiding  during  their  meeting  that  evening. 

His  Lordship  then  called  upon  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  to  read  a  Paper 
upon  Church  Plate  ;  afterwards  upon  the  Rev.  Assheton  Pownall,  to  deliver  his 
Paper  on  A  Hoard  of  Ancient  EngUsh  Coins  recently  found  at  Eolmell, 
near  Melton  3Ion'hray :  and  lastly  upon  Mr.  North  for  a  Paper  on  The  Constables 
of  Melton  in  the  time  of  Queen  EHzaheth.  These  three  Papers  will  appear 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies.  After  remarks  from  Sir  Henry 
Dryden  upon  Church  Restoration,  and  many  expressions  of  kindness  towards  the 
Society  and  interest  in  its  work  from  gentlemen  present,  the  meeting  (which  was  a 
very  large  one)  separated. 

The  Excursion, 

On  the  following  morning  (Friday,  August  18)  a  considerable  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  George  Hotel,  from  whence  they  started  for 
the  Excursion  at  an  early  hour.     The  first  place  arrived  at  was 

Thorpe  Arnold. 

Here  the  tourists  alighted  and  entered  the  church,  which  stands  on  a  slight 
eminence,  and  is  partly  covered  with  ivy.  Taking  up  his  position  near  the  chancel, 
Mr.  Bloxam  described  the  architectural  features  of  the  fabric,  prefacing  his  descrip- 
tion with  the  remark  that  there  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  fovu-teenth  century  a 
general  movement  in  Leicestershire  to  rebuild  the  churches,  as  he  had  noticed  a 
good  many,  and  had  found  but  very  little  Norman  or  Early  English  work.     He 
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then  went  on  to  say  that  that  church  was  built  almost  entirely  in  the  Decorated 
style  (plain  work)  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  clerestory  was  of  that  period,  and 
the  roof  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  tower  was  a  very  good  type  of  plain  work, 
with  Decorated  piers  and  arches  ;  the  chancel  was  Decorated  ;  the  aisles  were  of 
course  rebuilt,  and  he  had  no  doubt  were  an  exact  copy  of  the  originals.  In  the 
south  chapel  there  was  a  curious  piscina  and  locker  or  aumbrye  above  it.  The 
piscina  in  the  chancel  had  been  filled  up,  and  there  was  now  only  a  locker.  The 
windows  were  of  a  plain  character.  The  font  was  rather  celebrated  :  it  was  one  of 
the  old  Norman  structure,  and  there  was  a  figure  of  S.  George  and  the  Dragon 
iipon  it.  A  Norman  tympanum  at  Hallatou  was  sculptured  with  the  figure  of  S, 
Michael,  represented  as  an  angel  with  wings,  also  combating  the  Dragon.  The 
church  was  a  type  of  Leicestershire  churches  generally,  and  a  very  good  type  too. 
A  curiously  carved  capital  was  pointed  out  as  having  supported  the  rood-loft,  which 
was  an  unusual  method  of  doing  that.  The  architecture  of  the  church  was  ex- 
tremely simple.  A  sepulchral  slab  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chancel  was  stated 
to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  exhausted  the  time  allotted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  this  edifice,  the  bugler  sounded  his  horn,  and  the  party  were  quickly 
reseated  and  the  journey  was  resumed.  In  a  brief  space  the  party  had  ascended 
the  hill,  and  the  little  village  of 

Brentingbt, 

with  its  quaint-looking  church,  was  exposed  to  view  in  the  valley  below  them. 
Very  few  words  need  be  said  upon  the  church  at  this  place.  From  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Bloxam,  we  learned  that  the  tower  was  a  nicely  decorated  one  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  exceedingly  good  base  mouldings  ;  and  that,  though  the  architecture 
of  the  church  was  very  plain,  it  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  structure,  and  his- 
torically characteristic  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  erected  ;  it  was  rebuilt  or 
altered,  and  the  present  windows  in  the  debased  style  inserted  in  1649.  The 
windows  were  exceedingly  plain.  The  church  contained  no  monument.  Some  of 
the  ancient  benches  of  the  church  as  it  existed  prior  to  1649  were  still  remaining, 
but  of  the  plainest  possible  description.  The  communion  table  is  very  simple,  and 
of  no  character.     From  the  church  the  party  passed  on  to 

Bbbntingby  Hall, 

a  stone  structure,  nearly  contiguous  to  the  church.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by 
Mr.  Wilder,  as  the  tenant  of  Sir  John  Hartop.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  very 
charming  scenery.  It  was  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  architecture  of  this 
structure  that  a  drip  was  made  to  the  stone  muUions  of  the  windows,  which  though 
of  the  same  period  as  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  church,  were  much  richer  in 
character. 

Sir  H.  Dryden  remarked  that  the  date  of  the  erection  of  Brentingby  Hall  was 
shown  by  a  letter  in  liis  possession,  from  Mary,  Lady  Hartop,  to  her  brother.  Sir 
John  Dryden,  of  Canon's  Ashby,  who  died  1658,  written  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Su*  Edwd.  Hartop,  of  Co,  Leicester,  who  died  1 652.  The  extract  referred 
to  was  this  : — 

"  For  brentingbee  (hall)  the  seay  is  A  conuenient  dueling  hows  (with)  no  brou 
hous  nor  dery  hous  nor  was  hous  for  the  hous  is  but  half  done." 

The  bugle  now  sounded  the  return,  and  the  grounds  were  quickly  cleared  of 
the  visitors,  who  having  taken  their  places,  a  start  was  made  for 

Wyfordbt. 

The  church  of  this  place,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary,  appears  to  have  been  sadly 
neglected :  the  lead  of  the  roof  overwraps,  and  no  provision  is  made  to  carry  off  the 
water,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and  must  be  doing  considerable  damage  to 
the  foundations  of  the  structure.  The  church  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  last 
one  visited,  and  the  interior  fittings  were  somewhat  better.     The  walls  inside 
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appeared  damp  from  the  cause  just  noted.  The  church  is  Early  English,  that  is,  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  the  roof  is  comparatively  modern,  and  of  rather  rude  work- 
manship ;  and  the  royal  arms  are  not  of  a  very  early  date.  An  examination  of  the 
communion  plate  revealed  the  following  inscription  : — "Deo  et  ecclesi^  de 
Wyfordbt,  D.D.  Tho.  Briggs,  L.L.  Dk.  et  cancell  Cestr  filius  Tho. 
Briggs  quondam  rectoris  hujcs  ecclesi^  ano  salutis  1677."  There  is 
a  locker  in  the  chancel  with  a  wooden  shelf  in  it.  There  have  been  two  chantry 
chapels  in  this  church,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  as  shown  by 
piscinte  and  lockers.  The  font  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  it  was  stated  that 
there  is  some  stained  glass  in  the  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  which 
have  been  plastered  up.  The  registers  preserved  here  commence,  the  first  in  1557, 
and  the  second  in  1655. 

The  excursionists  having  resumed  their  seats  in  the  vehicles,  they  departed 
en  route  for  Garthorpe.  Passing  through  the  village  of  Saxby,  they  emerged  into 
the  open  country,  and  soon  the  massive  tower  of 

Garthorpe 

hove  in  sight.  Arrived  at  this  village,  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  party  entered  the 
church.  This,  Mr.  Bloxam  informed  them,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches 
they  had  yet  seen  ■;  it  was  one  of  the  fourteenth  centurj',  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  which  was  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  was  very  interesting  : 
there  had  formerly  been  chantry  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  church.  There  were 
also  interesting  roundels  of  painted  glass  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  east  and 
west  windows  of  the  north  aisle,  each  containing  a  figure  in  the  centre  of  fine 
pencilled  scroll-work.  There  was  likewise  a  roundel  of  painted  glass  in  the  west 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  the  centre  of  which  was  of  yellow  and  ruby-coloured 
glass,  encircled  by  white  diapered  glass.  There  was  a  piscina  and  locker  in  the 
south  aisle,  and  a  piscina  with  sedilia  in  the  north  aisle.  There  was  also  a 
sepulchral  arch,  or  Easter  sepulchre,  in  the  chancel,  where  were  formerly  deposited 
the  crucifix  and  the  sacred  elements  from  Good  Friday  to  Easter.  There  was  a 
similar  one  at  Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire,  one  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  four 
or  five  in  Lincolnshire.  That  sepulchre  was  certainly  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
church.  The  round-headed  arches  were  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  not 
at  all  uncommon.  The  piers  on  one  side  of  the  nave  were  cylindrical,  and  on  the 
other  side  octagonal  :  they  found  that  to  be  the  case  in  many  churches.  There 
was  a  little  scroll-work  of  the  fifteenth  century  on  the  chancel  wall.  The  roof 
was  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably  put  on  when  the  tower  was  built.  The 
clerestory  was  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  was  a  small  fragment  of  the  rood- 
screen  in  the  existing  pulpit.    The  Communion  plate  was  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

COSTON. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  at  this  place  needs  attention  :  the  lead  of  the  roof 
overwraps,  and  there  is  no  means  of  carrying  oflF  the  water.  The  interior  has 
undergone  considerable  restoration,  and  the  fittings  are  neat  and  tasteful  ;  the 
chancel  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  with  which  the  walls  (several  feet  from  the 
floor  upwards)  are  also  faced.  Mr.  Bloxam  said,  a  great  portion  of  this  church 
appeared  to  have  been  built  by  the  same  builder  as  erected  the  last  church  they 
visited.  They  had  here  the  round-headed  arches  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the 
north  side,  and  pointed  ones  on  the  south  side.  The  chancel  was  modern.  There 
was  a  singularity  about  the  tower,  which  appeared,  as  it  were,  to  spring  out  of  the 
nave,  but  was  not  supported  from  it.  There  were  three  sedilia  and  a  piscina  in  the 
chantry,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle,  which  showed  that  it  must  have  been 
one  of  some  importance.  There  were  also  two  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient 
painted  glass  in  the  east  window  of  that  aisle  :  one  represented  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  other  S.  Mary  ;  there  was  reason  to  believe  they  occupied  the  position  they 
always  did,  and  that  a  third  figure  (S.  John)  occupied  a  corresponding  place  to  that 
of  S.  Mary,  thus  representing  the  Crucifixion  as  almost  invariably  given  in  medieval 
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art.  The  font  v?as  a  panelled  one,  and  there  were  some  good  corbel  mouldings  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  north  aisle,  plans  for  the  restoration  of  which  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gillett,  architect. 

Having  spent  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  this  church,  the  party  re-mounted 
the  cai-riages,  and  continued  their  journey  onwards  towards 

WrMONDHAM, 

which  village  they  reached  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Here  a  halt  was  made,  and 
the  party  partook  of  the  good  things  provided  by  "  mine  host"  of  the  Angel,  the 
repast  being  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Rev.  J.  Bacon  offici- 
ating as  Vice-chairman.     After  dinner, 

The  Rector  expressed  in  happy  terms  the  pleasure  it  gave  himself  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Wymondham  to  see  the  Bishop  among  them,  and  to  welcome  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Architectural  Society. 

The  Bishop  said,  having  the  honour  of  occupying  the  position  of  president  at 
that  meeting,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  express  the  gratification  he  was  sure  that 
company  shared  with  him,  at  the  kind  reception  with  which  they  (the  people  of 
Wymondham)  had  honoured  them.  Of  Mr.  Bacon's  kind  words  regarding  him- 
self, he  would  say  no  more  than  that  he  thanked  him  cordially.  He  (Mr.  Bacon) 
had  not  taken  all  the  credit  he  ought  for  the  cause  of  their  visit  to  that  place. 
There  was  no  doubt  the  length  of  their  stay  was  only  to  indulge  themselves,  and 
was  due  to  the  lower  wants  of  their  nature  ;  yet  it  was  some  credit  to  his  parish 
that  it  should  be  one  in  which  such  accomiuodation  could  be  furnished,  and  it  was 
very  creditable  to  the  landlord  of  that  inn  that  his  part  of  the  business  had  been 
so  well  discharged.  They  had  not  received  a  formal  expression  of  welcome  from 
every  place  to  which  they  had  gone  that  day,  but  he  believed  their  visit  would,  if 
anything  could,  be  of  benefit  to  those  places.  He  could  not  say  that  he  had  been 
very  much  satisfied  with  all  the  churches  they  had  that  day  visited.  In  the  worst 
of  the  cases  he  was  told  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  churches  could  be 
restored ;  but  his  experience  (which  was  not  a  very  long  one)  had  satisfied  him 
that  zealous  and  earnest  churchmen  could  perform  impossibilities,  and  he  hoped 
the  result  of  their  visit  would  be  even  more  satisfactory  in  other  places  where  they 
had  received  no  formal  expression  of  welcome  than  it  was  there.  He  had  seen 
something  of  that  church,  and  it  was  one  for  which  neither  the  parishioners  nor  the 
incumbent  need  blush.  He  did  not  say  that  nothing  was  wanting,  but  what  was 
wanting,  and  what  had  been  done,  led  him  to  anticipate  that  under  the  care,  and 
with  the  ability  of  the  rector,  and  the  good  will  manifested  by  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  parishioners,  on  their  next  visit  they  would  find  the  Roman  villa  fully  displayed 
to  their  admiration  ;  and  that  they  would  also  have  the  church  placed  in  the 
position  it  really  deserved,  and  one  that  would  command  their  estimation  and  the 
estimation  of  more  impartial  judges. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lordship's  remarks,  the  company  left  the  room  to  visit 
the  church. 

Here  Mr.  Bloxam  mounted  one  of  the  pews  in  the  chancel,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  the  prominent  features  of  the  structure.  They  had,  he  said,  in  that 
church,  architectural  specimens  of  three  periods, — the  lower  stages  of  the  tower 
were  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  arches  of  the  nave,  the  chancel,  and  the 
windows,  were  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower, 
the  clerestory,  and  some  other  details,  were  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  a  very 
fine  church, — it  might  almost  be  called  a  town  church — and  had  evidently  been  built 
by  some  one  who  was  able  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  in  decoration.  The 
decoration  of  the  pier  arches  was  very  pleasing,  and  the  mouldings  and  carving 
were  exceedingly  good ;  in  that  respect  the  church  afforded  a  favourable  contrast  with 
those  they  had  visited  that  morning.  The  architecture  throughout  was  of  a  more 
finished  style  ;  and  the  sculpture  was  more  masterly.  En  j^assajit,  Mr.  Bloxam 
remarked  that  he  had  found  that  though  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  great  era  for 
church  building  and  restoration  in  this  county,  in  the  eighteenth  century  everything 
was  as  much  as  possible  knocked  about  and  neglected.     Speaking  of  the  painted 
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glass  in  the  east  ■window,  he  said  the  artist  was  much  to  blame  in  his  use  of  colour. 
In  that  window  there  were  no  less  than  twelve  different  colours,  whereas  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  better,  and  had  a  far  grander  effect,  if  only  four  had  been  used. 
It  had  now  the  appearance  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  ovit  the 
detail  because  of  the  immense  mass  of  colour.  Having  spoken  at  some  length  on 
the  subject  of  coloured  glass  windows,  Mr.  Bloxam  and  the  company  left  the 
chancel  and  repaired  to  the  south  chantry,  to  inspect  a  monumental  effigy  which 
Mr.  Bloxam  said  by  no  means  belonged  to  the  tomb  on  which  it  rested  : 
the  latter  was  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  the  monumental  effigy.  The 
monumental  effigy  he  took  to  be  of  about  the  date  of  Edward  the  Second,  or  early 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  It  represented  a  knight  of  the  period,  in  a 
hawberk  of  chain  mail,  with  a  hood  of  mail  over  the  head,  and  the  chain  mail 
coming  round  the  chin,  and  having  on  mufilers  with  the  fingers  undivided  (when 
the  hands  were  taken  out  of  these  mufHers  they  remained  suspended  to  the  wrist), 
surcoat,  and  sword  ;  the  feet  resting  against  a  lion,  in  allusion,  it  was  supposed,  to 
a  passage  in  the  Psalms :  "  The  young  lion  and  the  dragon  thou  shalt  trample 
under  thy  feet."  A  frog  was  represented  near  the  sword  of  the  figure,  of  which 
however  Mr.  Bloxam  said  he  could  give  no  explanation.  There  were  formerly  two 
effigies  in  this  chapel ;  one  is  now  destroyed.  A  fragment  of  it  was  afterwards 
shown  by  the  rector  in  his  garden.  The  communion  cup  with  cover  belonging  to 
this  church  was  the  earliest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  was  dated  1568,  and  was  a  good 
Elizabethan  pattern.  The  registers  of  this  place  commenced  in  1538.  Opening 
one  casuall}^,  was  noticed  the  interment  of  a  person  aged  106  ;  and  in  another 
place  the  following  :  "  Queen  Mary  began  to  reign  6th  July,  1553. 

Ye  papiste  queene 

In  five  years  made  her  exit 

And  was  no  more  seen." 
The  party  next  visited  the  Boman  Remains  in  a  field  known  as  Gann's 
Close,  adjoining  Wymondham  House,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Day.  These  consisted 
of  a  few  yards  of  Roman  pavement,  at  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  ;  from  which, 
together  with  the  existence  of  a  brook  in  the  same  field,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  ground,  it  was  inferred  there  had  been  a  Roman  villa  on  the  site. 
A  k,vi  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation  were  next  inspected  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  rectory.  These  were  portions  of  Roman  pavement  and  painted  frescoes  ;  the 
remains  of  the  effigy  of  a  crusader,  supposed  to  be  the  second  formerly  in  existence 
in  the  church,  were  also  exhibited  :  these  had  been  found  in  the  rectory  grounds. 
Shortly,  all  were  re-seated,  and  the  party  started  en  route  for  the  next  village. 
A  pleasant  drive  of  twenty  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  them  to 

Edmondthoepe. 

Extensive  restorations  are  being  carried  on  at  the  church  in  this  village,  by 
Mr.  Fast,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  directed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect,  of  that 
town.  The  excursionists  having  alighted  and  assembled  in  the  edifice,  round  Mr. 
Bloxam,  that  gentleman  explained  that  the  church  was  a  very  fine  Decorated  one, 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  he  stood  there  in  the  chantry  chapel,  there  was  a 
piscina  on  one  side  of  him,  and  an  ornamental  stone  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
another  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  other.  There  was  also  a  rood-screen  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  was  the  first  they  had  met  with  that  day,  and  which  he 
strongly  urged  on  the  rector  and  churchwarden  to  preserve  exactly  as  it  then  stood, 
and  paintings  in  the  chancel,  representing  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  he  apprehended 
were  introduced  into  the  church  soon  after  the  Reformation,  and  had  reference  to 
the  commandments.  The  monument  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  to  the  founder 
of  the  chapel,  if  not  the  rebuilder  of  the  chui-ch,  and  was  a  very  nice  one.  The 
church  seemed  to  be  all  of  the  same  period  except  the  clerestory,  which  was  of 
later  date.  It  was  now  undergoing  repair,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  nothing 
would  be  taken  away  that  could  be  preserved,  and  that  the  old  monumental  stone 
of  the  fifteenth  century  just  uncovered,  and  upon  which  was  inscribed — "  Hie  jacet 
Alicia  Forman  uxor  Rogeri  Forman  cujus  animi  ppiciet'  Deus  Amen,"  would  be 
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preserved  in  tlie  same  place.  Mr.  Blosam  then  led  the  way  to  the  monument  in 
the  south  aisle,  remarking  that  it  was  the  finest  they  would  see  that  day  ;  indeed, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  county.  It  was  very  much  in  the  style, 
and  was  of  the  period  of  Nicholas  Stone  (a  celebrated  English  artist),  but  was  pro- 
bably designed  and  executed  by  a  pupil  of  his,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  not  a  first-rate  work  of  art.  The  monument  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Roger  Smith  (a  descendant  of  Henry  I.),  and  his  family,  and  consisted 
of  a  tier  of  three  full-length  figures,  with  a  busto  on  either  side.  The  allotted  time 
for  the  stay  having  expired,  the  party  pressed  forward  to 

AsHWELL  Church. 

This  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  the  interior  fittings  are  of  a  superior  kind. 
In  the  north  aisle  lies  a  wooden  effigy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  regarding  which 
Mr.  Bloxam  remarked  that  there  was  not  a  single  one  in  Leicestershire  or  Warwick- 
shire, and  only  one  other  in  Rutlandshire.  The  one  in  question,  he  said,  was 
originally  painted  all  over.  By  the  side  of  this  was  an  incised  slab  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  the  memory  of  John  Vernam  and  Rose  his  wife.  He  is  represented  as 
a  layman  in  gown  and  gypciere,  with  a  baselard  by  his  side.  It  was  dated  1480, 
and  was  a  very  fincone.  Passing  to  the  chancel,  a  double  piscina  was  pointed  out, 
which  arrangement  Mr.  Bloxam  remarked  he  first  found  mention  of  in  the  works 
of  Claude  de  Vert,  a  French  author  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  One 
was  for  the  water  in  which  the  priest  washed  his  hands,  and  the  other  for  the 
reception  of  the  remains  of  the  consecrated  elements.  The  sedilia  were  a  copy  of 
the  original  design.  In  the  north  chapel  there  is  a  monument  in  alabaster  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  which  had  been  originally  painted,  as  was  shown  by  some 
faint  remains  of  gilding  and  colouring.  It  represented  a  priest  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  dressed  in  chasuble,  alb,  with  its  apparel,  and  stole  appearing  under 
the  chasuble,  and  maniple  over  left  arm  ;  and  was  based  on  a  tomb  of  an  earlier 
date.  There  was  no  other  remarkable  feature  in  this  church,  and  the  excursionists 
having  resumed  their  occupation  of  the  vehicles,  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  was 
accomplished  by  arriving  at 

Whissendine. 

The  church  of  this  place  is  in  course  of  restoration,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Goddard  &  Son,  Leicester.  Mr.  Bloxam  said  that  was  one  of  the  largest 
churches  they  had  seen  that  day,  and  was  very  interesting  in  its  structure.  The 
architecture  was  either  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  pier  arches  and  window  arches  on  one  side  were  of 
the  same  period,  and  those  on  the  other  side  were  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
west  window  was  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  church  had  either  been  a  cross 
church  or  intended  for  one  ;  it  contained  an  early  painted  stone  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  no  monuments.  In  the  course  of  the  restorations  which  were  about 
to  be  made  it  was  probable  some  monuments  would  be  discovered.  There  were 
some  curious  wooden  figures  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  supported  the  com- 
paratively modern  roof.  He  was  of  opinion  that  these  figures  were  placed  in  the 
church  before  they  occupied  their  present  position,  because  they  were  of  much 
earlier  date  than  the  clerestory  windows.  There  were  some  fragments  of  painted 
glass  in  the  windows  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  some  of  a  little  later  period. 
There  was  a  fine  piscina  in  the  chapel  on  the  south  side.  The  side  piers  were  put 
up  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  probably  to  strengthen  the  arches  which  were  bulging 
out.  Altogether  it  was  a  noble  church,  if  put  in  proper  order  and  condition.  He 
noticed  that  there  were  two  or  three  niches  here  and  there,  in  which  it  was  possible 
images  were  formerly  placed.  The  Royal  Arms  were  of  the  date  of  George  III, 
Time  would  not  allow  of  a  longer  survey  of  this  interesting  edifice,  and  after  a 
hasty  leave-taking  the  party  separated — some  going  forward  to  Whissendine  station 
to  meet  the  train  for  Leicester,  and  others  returning  to  Melton, 
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Ndmismatics. 

There  have  been  several  "finds"  of  ancient  coins  in  this  county  recently.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  according  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  lately  issued, 
of  all  objects  coming  under  the  denomination  of  Treasure  Trove,  which  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  between  the  1st 
of  March,  1864,  and  tlie  10th  of  May,  1865,  Leicestershire  contributes  two  out  of 
the  five  findings  claimed.  The  first  of  these  was  turned  up  at  Stockerston,  on  the 
5th  July,  1864,  and  consisted  of  62  gold  coins,  valued  by  the  Treasury  at  j£584s.  Id. 
These  coins  were  found  in  a  stoneware  jug  belonging  to  the  class  denominated 
Longbeards  or  Bellarmines.  The  earliest  coin  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  latest  was  dated  in  1710.  Five  of  these  coins  were  granted  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  on  payment  of  their  value  ;  ten  were  presented  to  the  Leicester  Town 
Museum  (where  the  jug  has  since  been  deposited),  and  tlie  value  of  the  whole  was 
paid  to  the  finders.  The  secoud  hoard  registered  from  Leicestershire  was  found  at 
Hoi  well,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  on  September  1st,  1864,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  760  silver  coins  which,  at  the  time  the  return  was  made,  were  valued  at 
jei5  3s.  Id.,  but  were  then  undisposed  o£  Since  the  issue  of  the  return  this  find 
has  been  secured  by  a  learned  member  of  this  Society,  the  Rev,  Assheton  Pownall 
— v/Ik)  has  recently  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries — and 
formed  the  text  of  his  admirable  and  popular  numismatic  Paper  read  at  the  general 
meeting  of  this  Society,  at  Melton  Mowbray,  in  August  last,  and  which  will  appear 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies.  There  has  also  been  a  discovery 
of  coins  made  at  Enderby.  These  being  found  above  the  ground  were  not  Treasure 
Trove.  As  Mr.  Pownall  has  promised  to  exhibit  and  explain  them  here  to-day  no 
further  note  is  here  made  upon  them.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  through  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  Curator  of  the  Leicester  Museum  specimens  of  the  gold 
coins  found  at  Stockerston  are  now  deposited  there  under  his  care.  The  operations 
of  the  law  of  Treasure  Trove  have  more  than  once  been  brought  before  this  Society, 
and  its  probable  effects  discussed  at  our  meetings.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  interested  in  the  preservation  of  antiquities,  as  exponents  especially  of 
the  history  of  particular  localities,  that  tliey  have  their  greatest,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  their  on]3'  value,  iii  the  places  in  which  they  are  discovered,  and  that  there- 
fore the  local  museums  are  the  proper  depositories  for  them.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  all  to  exert  their  influence  in  the  first  place  in  the  preservation 
of  any  antiquities  which  may  be  brought  to  light  in  the  county  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  to  encourage  the  sending  of  them  to  the  Leicester  Museum,  as  a  central 
depot  where  all  students  may  see  them  either  for  comparison  or  for  making 
drawings. 

Domestic  Architecture, 

The  rapid  commercial  strides  made  by  Leicester  during  the  past  few  years 
have  given  occasion  for  the  erection  of  many  buildings  in  this  town,  which,  whilst 
they  are  a  token  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  townsmen,  add 
much  to  the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  our  street  architecture.  Most  of  them 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ability  and  skill  of  our  local  architects,  when  con- 
sidered merely  in  a  utilitarian  view,  as  erections  for  the  transaction  of  business,  or 
in  which  to  manufacture  those  numerous  articles  of  commerce  for  which  Leicester 
has  now  become  so  famous.  But  apart  from  this — the  primary  object  to  be  at- 
tained— very  many  of  them  present  features  of  a  more  purely  architectural  and 
artistic  kind,  which  whilst  they  add  a  grace  and  a  beauty  to  our  street  architecture, 
and  prove  our  architects  to  be  no  longer  simple  builders  but  artists,  also  show  that 
there  is  on  the  part  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturei-s  a  taste  for,  and  a  liberality 
to  pay  for,  those  many  and  appropriate  beauties  of  which  civic  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  susceptible.  Several  buildings  of  this  class,  showing  the  happy  union  of 
the  artistic  and  utilitarian,  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  Reports  of  this  Society ; 
others  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  may  call  for  comment  when  completed. 
Prominent  amongst  them  will  stand  the  new  olSce  of  the  Leicester  Waterworks 
Company,  which  is  now  being  completed  by  the  same  architects  who  designed  and 
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superintended  the  very  excellent  offices  of  tlie  Leicester  Gas  Company,  which 
elicited  some  remarks  in  the  Report  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  The  new- 
Hospital  now  being  built  by  the  Trustees  of  Wigston's  Charity  will,  from  its  size 
and  the  sharp  competition  shown  for  the  honour  of  raising  what  should  be  one  of 
the  most  important  and  handsome  civic  buildings  erected  in  recent  times  in 
Leicester,  be  viewed  with  considerable  interest  by  all  anxious  for  the  re-establish- 
ment in  its  proper  supremacy  in  this  country  of  that  national  style  of  architecture 
which  is  now  re-asserting  its  claims  after  being  almost  ignored  for  several  centuries. 
The  most  notable  pubUc  building  completed  in  Leicester  during  tlie  year  1865,  and 
especially  claiming  the  attention  of  this  Society,  is  undoubtedly  Alderman  New- 
ton's School.  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  Perpendicular  Gothic,  and 
presents  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  front  has  a  tier  of  lofty  windows,  with 
transoms  and  four-centre  heads.  The  straight  line  is  admirably  broken  by  the 
introduction  of  a  quasi  oriel ;  this  semi-octagonal  projection  tells  well,  and  in  the 
roofing  also,  which — topped  at  this  part  with  a  hipknob — makes  the  skj'-line  good 
and  becoming  to  a  public  building.  A  little  vestibule  or  porch,  with  a  small  room 
on  either  side,  is  another  feature  worthy  of  remark.  Without  crowding  with  orna- 
ment, its  sculpture  and  battlements,  together  with  the  flying  buttresses,  give  en- 
richment to  the  facade.  The  structure  is  certainly  a  great  acquisition  to  the  town 
of  Leicester,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  situation  is  not  more  worthy  of 
it.  The  architects  (Messrs.  Goddard  and  Son)  have  shown  much  judgment  in 
applying  the  amount  of  funds  granted  in  a  manner  to  combine  external  ornament 
in  the  front  with  utilitarian  contrivance  in  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  should  also 
be  said  that  the  ventilation  is  perfect,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  visit  to  the  school 
immediately  after  the  boys  have  left  it  ;  and  according  to  the  best  testimony — that 
of  the  master — the  architects  have  studied  acoustics  sufficiently  to  make  the  build- 
ing all  that  could  be  desired  in  that  very  important  particulai-.  Apart  from  these 
more  prominent  buildings  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  in  the  streets  of  Leicester 
that  something  better  than  a  spirit  of  greed,  a  getting  a  large  per  centage  upon  out- 
lay, occasionally  actuates  the  owners  of  property  in  the  many  changes  which  the 
necessities  of  a  large  town  force  upon  us.  Several  shops  and  private  houses  have 
been  recently  erected,  which  show  at  any  rate  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  our  streets  by  the  use  of  external  ornament, 
and  a  return  in  some  features  to  the  Gothic  forms  ;  and  although  severe  criticism 
might  possibly  point  out  blunders,  still,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  when  the  desires 
and  aspirations  are  good,  the  whole  life  will  become  gradually  purer  and  better. 
Foremost  among  these  improvements  may  be  placed  that  effected  in  Cart's-lane, 
where  some  mean  tenements  are  replaced  by  large  handsome  buildings,  honestly 
built,  and  well  ornamented, — buildings  which  whilst  they  justly  claim  our 
encomium,  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  proprietor  and  his  architect.  Should  the 
erection  of  a  new  Town  Hall  be  determined  upon,  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  Society, 
the  public  authorities  of  Leicester  would  not  need  to  travel  out  of  its  limits  either 
for  examples  of  Gothic  architecture,  suggestive  of  what  that  style  is  capable  in 
connection  with  civic  structures,  or  for  proofs  of  the  capabilities  of  local  skill  and 
talent.  In  the  case  of  the  Waterworks  Company's  office,  the  style  selected 
approximates  to  the  Decorated,  which  was  used  chiefly  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
in  Alderman  Newton's  school,  the  Perpendicular  or  Florid  style — that  of  the 
fifteenth  century — has  been  adopted.  These  are  examples  on  a  limited  scale, 
evidencing  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  development  of  the  Gothic  in  grander 
forms  and  proportions. 

Chuech  Restoration. 

If  proof  were  required  that  we  have  emerged  from  the  age  of  neglect,  and  were 
rapidly  passing  through  one  of  restoration,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  vast  number 
of  our  parish  churches  which  have  been  restored  during  the  past  few  years,  or  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  architect.  Even  the  few  instances  cited  at  the  end  of  this 
Report  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  in  this  county  neglect  is  not  a  charge  to  be 
generally  made  against  us.  But  as  every  popular  movement,  however  laudable 
in  itself,  is  apt,  when  carried  forward  with  the  energy  and  perseverance  which 
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characterise  most  expressions  of  public  opinion  in  this  country,  to  run  into  excess, 
so  tliis  spirit  of  restoration — if  it  docs  not  require  checking — certainly  needs  closely 
following  and  watching  by  the  spirit  of  preservation.  It  is  surely  time  for 
inculcating  more  strongly  than  ever  that  restoi-ation  should  be  carried  on  in  strict 
alliance  with  conservation.  There  are  signs  that  the  importance  of  this  union  is 
being  felt,  and  many  works  are  being  carried  out  under  its  influence.  Take  for 
instance  tlie  case  of  Stoughton  church,  where  the  tower  and  spire  and  other  portions 
of  the  fabric  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  the  old  material,  each  old 
stone  being  again  placed  in  its  orighial  position.  And  the  lofty  and  handsome 
Perpendicular  steeple  of  Bottesford  is  now  being  taken  down  ;  the  stones  will  then 
be  simply  re-set,  so  that  when  rebuilt  the  steeple  will  be  in  material  and  design  the 
identical  structure  it  was  before.  As  it  was  twenty  years  ago  the  province  of 
societies  like  this  to  hail  with  pleasure  the  desire  then  manifesting  to  restore  our 
ancient  churches  to  something  like  decency  and  order,  and  to  encourage  the 
restoration  movement  as  much  as  possible  under  proper  restraints  and  in  proper 
directions,  so  now  it  is  'clearly  more  a  duty  to  guide,  and  in  many  cases,  to  check, 
the  strength  and  energy  of  that  movement,  which  in  so  many  instances  would  sweep 
away  all  the  ancient  vestiges,  monumental,  architectural,  and  ceremonial,  in  our 
churches ;  and  forgetting  that  restoration  does  not  mean  rebuilding,  would  tend 
to  make  us  rather  regret  than  sympathise  with  a  movement  which  all  hailed  with 
such  pleasure  at  its  birth.  While  upon  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  with  regret 
that  in  unfortunately  too  many  instances,  where  church  restoration  has  been 
undertaken  witliin  the  observation  of  the  committee  of  this  Society,  many  ancient 
features  have  either  been  mutilated  or  destroyed ;  the  removal  of  monuments, 
fragments  of  ancient  detail  and  similar  objects  being  left  generally  to  the  operative 
builders,  without  any  provision  being  made  by  the  architects  for  their  replacement 
in  tlieir  original  positions.  The  result  of  this  is  that  monuments  which  often 
supply  many  a  missing  link  in  local  history,  and  are  the  only  existing  records 
of  genealogical  connections,  are  for  ever  destroyed.  Your  committee  have  borne 
this  consideration  in  mind  in  giving  their  opinion  upon  the  dilTerent  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  churches  in  this  county,  which  have  been  during  the  past  year 
submitted  to  them.  In  one  case  they  hope  they  have  caused  the  preservation  of  a 
chancel  screen  of  a  Decorated  character,  one  of  few  in  this  county  ;  in  another 
instance — not  to  multiply  cases — they  felt  bound  to  protest  very  strongly  against 
the  adoption  of  plans,  which  whilst  altering  the  architectural  details  of  an  interesting 
village  church,  proposed  sweeping  away  entirely  a  founder's  tomb  on  one  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  spoiling  the  features  of  another  monument  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  notwithstanding  this  desire  for  con- 
servation, and  this  wish  to  preserve  in  almost  all  instances  the  ancient  architectural 
features  of  our  churches,  there  are  cases — few  it  must  be  remembered — where 
utility  demands  imperatively  alterations  even  in  the  original  ground  plan  of  the 
edifice.  Such  a  case  was  lately  submitted  to  your  committee,  who,  after  carefully 
■weighing  the  reasons  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  naturally  inclining  strongly 
(could  they  have  shown  its  practicability)  to  a  strict  restoration  of  the  edifice,  were 
bound  to  recommend  the  erection  of  a  chancel  in  a  position  more  in  accordance  with 
the  reqtiirements  of  our  present  ritual. 

The  following  are  a  few  notes  upon  church  work  executed  dm-ing  the  year 
1865  :— 

S.  Martin's  Chdrch,  Leicester. 

The  works  of  restoration  and  i-ebuilding  which  have  for  so  many  years  been  in 
progi-ess  at  S.  Martin's  Church,  Leicester,  were  resumed  during  the  past  year.  The 
north  and  south  chapels  have  been  rebuilt;  the  former  from  the  cills  of  the  windows, 
the  latter  from  the  foundations.  They  are  both  erected  in  the  Perpendicular  style 
of  ai-chitecture,  the  north  chapel  correctly  so,  the  south,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
incorrectly.  A  mistaken  idea  that  uniformity  in  style  with  the  adjoining  chancel 
was  more  deshable  than  a  i-estoration  of  the  ancient  features  of  that  portion  of  the 
chancel,  appears  to  have  led  the  birikling  committee  to  sanction  its  erection  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  instead  of  restoring  the  windows,  door,  &c.,  in  the  style  in 
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which  they  found  it — the  Geometrical.  The  roof  upon  this  chapel  was  a  late 
Perpendicular  one,  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  must  have  been  used  had 
the  more  ancient  and  more  beautiful  features  of  the  other  portion  of  the  chapel 
been  preserved.  It  is,  however,  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  this  important 
feature  of  the  church,  through  the  munificence  of  a  lady  parishioner,  is  now  again 
restored  to  it,  after  being  for  so  many  years  lost  by  the  usurpation  of  the  site  by  an 
accumulation  of  masonry,  which  entirely  blocked  up  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  detracted  much  from  the  beauty  and  just  proportions  of  the  building. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  alterations  in  this  chapel,  two  external 
weather  mouldings  on  the  eastei'n  wall  of  the  south  aisle  showed  that  a  much 
earlier  chapel  upon  the  site  of  the  present  one  had  a  very  high  pitched  roof ;  and 
within  the  chapel  itself  a  small  turret  staircase,  long  known  to  exist  at  its  eastern 
end,  apparently  led  to  an  upper  chamber,  the  purpose  of  which  in  that  particular 
position  it  is  now  difficult  to  solve. 

S.  Margaret's  Church,  Leicester. 

The  gradual  restoration  of  this  fine  church  has  been  going  on  during  the  year 
1865;  two  new  windows  from  designs  by  the  architect  employed — Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
— have  replaced  two  wretched  insertions  in  the  western  walls  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles;  the  external  ashlar  near,  with  the  parapets,  have  also  been  renewed.  The 
north-west  buttress  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  Perpendicular  south 
porch,  which  is  much  decayed,  is  shortly  to  be  thoroughly  restored  under  the  care 
of  the  same  architect. 

Melton  Mowbeat  Church, 

The  restoration  of  this  church  has  been  commenced,  though  the  funds  are  far 
below  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  last  Report  of  this  Society  as  the  lowest  at 
which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  commence  operations.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Colles 
has  obtained  promise  of  between  £2,000  and  £3,000.  At  least  seven  times  as  much 
is  required  to  accomplish  the  whole  work  satisfactorily.  This  large  and  handsome 
church  is  pronounced  to  be  in  very  many  parts  in  a  most  dilapidated  and  perilous 
condition.  Two  piers  out  of  the  four  supporting  the  tower  have  given  way — the 
north-east  and  south-west — considerable  underpinning  is,  therefore,  necessary.  The 
south  transept,  except  the  aisle,  is  giving  way  in  all  directions.  All  the  roofs  of 
both  the  body  of  the  church  and  the  aisles  are  much  decayed  ;  the  chancel  roof  is 
debased  and  should  be  raised  about  twelve  feet  higher ;  the  nave  roof  has  been 
pronounced  decidedly  unsafe  in  some  parts  by  a  competent  authority,  and  requires 
careful  and  immediate  attention,  the  walls  of  the  nave  having  been  pushed  out  of 
the  perpendicular  by  the  roof  giving  way.  The  timbers  and  rafters  in  the  roofs  of 
the  transepts  and  aisles  are  also  very  defective.  Some  of  the  windows  require 
restoration,  especially  the  large  ones  in  the  north  and  south  transepts.  Externally 
there  is  much  and  costly  work  to  be  done.  The  parapets  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
aisles  have  been  removed,  and  require  restoration.  At  present  the  money  that  has 
been  actually  received  is  being  spent  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  It  is  being 
underpinned  with  a  mass  of  good  stone  bedded  in  concrete,  instead  of  the  rubbish 
which  it  displaces.  The  process  reveals  a  shallow  foundation  scarcely  half  the 
depth  of  the  latest  interments.  More  agreeably,  it  discovers  additional  base  mould- 
ings, with  a  floor  of  a  lower  level,  which  being  now  re-adopted,  together  with  a 
clearance  of  obstructions  from  the  piers  and  arches  adjoining,  brings  out  almost  in- 
credible improvement.  One  inhabitant,  a  member  of  this  Society,  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  stonework,  &c.,  of  a  new  south  window  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  Committee  to  take  the  south  transept 
in  hand,  to  renew  the  buttresses  and  walls,  and  make  them  perpendicular,  so  that 
his  welcome  gift  may  be  placed  in  an  upright  and  not  in  an  inclined  position,  as  it 
Avill  be  if  fixed  in  the  present  wall.  The  committee  of  the  Society  feel  that  if 
Melton  church — a  church  described  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  eminent  architect,  as  having 
from  its  grandem*  and  beauty,  its  noble  proportions  and  beautiful  architectural 
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features,  a  peculiar  claim  upon  those  to  whose  care  it  is  committed — should  fail 
to  have  its  turn  in  the  great  restoration  movement  of  the  age,  not  only  will 
the  spiritual  benefit  be  lost  which  follows  from  the  usual  increase  in  the 
congregation  thereby,  but  the  fabric  will  eventually  become  a  ruin. 

Edmondthorpe  Church. 

The  church  of  S.  Michael,  in  this  village,  is  undergoing  complete  restoration. 
It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  clerestory,  a  Decorated  church,  and  of 
very  pleasing  character:  the  nave  circa  1320,  the  chancel  cii'ca  1340,  the 
clerestory  a  little  later.  All  the  windows  of  the  aisles  are  of  three  lights,  and, 
excepting  the  pointed  ones  at  the  ends,  have  square  heads  with  good  tracery  ;  they 
are  large  and  are  worked  with  a  cornice,  which  has  a  profusion  of  ball-flowers,  and 
must  have  been  unusually  good  when  the  upper  part  of  it  was  in  existence.  We 
trust  it  will  be  reproduced  complete.  The  chancel  is  unique  in  some  of  its  features  ; 
the  side  windows  are  of  two  lights,  and  peculiar  in  tracery  and  arrangement,  square- 
headed  outside,  with  pointed  rear  arches.  The  east  window  is  one  of  three  lights, 
and  has  very  beautiful  leaf  tracery.  Just  above  the  ground  at  the  east  end  are  three 
small  windows — one  on  each  of  the  three  sides — which  have  been  blocked  up ; 
they  are  ornamented  as  panels,  but  may  have  been  intended  to  light  a  crypt  or 
charnel,  in  which  case  the  altar  would  have  been  considerably  elevated,  as  there  is 
an  example  in  Walpole  S.  Peter's,  Norfolk,  where  an  open  road  underneath  the 
chancel  has  led  to  a  featm-e  of  considerable  grandeur — a  flight  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
steps  to  the  "  altar's  pale."  The  south  porch  is  ancient,  but  out  of  repair,  the  north 
has  its  beautiful  cross  preserved,  but  the  porch  is  chiefly  modern  and  unsightly. 
There  is  a  flne  semi-Norman  tower,  with  a  noble  archway  into  the  nave  ;  it  has  a 
projecting  circular  staircase,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  good  Perpendicular  upper 
storey.  The  nave  arcades  are  good.  The  mouldings  of  the  founder's  tomb  in  the 
south  aisle  are  singularly  so.  The  stone  coffin  of  the  founder  appears  coeval  with 
the  tower,  and  replaced  underneath  this  Decorated  mural  arch.  There  are  some 
incised  slabs.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  filled  with  fine  monumental 
sculpture  of  the  Jacobean  age.  The  very  beautiful  rood-screen  is  left,  and  will — 
we  are  glad  to  learn — be  carefully  preserved  ;  the  stairs  in  the  wall  being  too  low 
for  this,  give  evidence  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
rood-lofts,  by  the  inference  of  a  loft  much  earlier  than  this  having  existed. 
Fragments  of  stained  glass,  Early  English  as  well  as  Decorated,  remain.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  externally,  is  one  of  those  vault-coverings  which  in  a  past 
age  have  been  erected  in  defiance  of  all  rules  of  taste ;  it  looks  like  a  huge 
cucumber-frame,  with  stone — instead  of  glass — covering,  and  as  if  intended  to 
break  the  legs  of  some  unlucky  wight  who  might  be  tempted  to  ascend  its  inclined 
plane  to  look  through  the  church  window.  Many  years  ago  there  were  several 
richly-carved  benches,  which  disappeared  in  a  so-called  restoration.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  a  better  guardianship  will  be  exercised  by  the  present  architect, 
Mr.  K.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray.  And  as  in  mediasval  times  this  church 
had  munificent  benefactors,  who  were  of  the  honoured  families  of  Derby,  and 
others,  so  now  is  it  in  liberal  hands  ;  when  completed,  we  may  expect  it  to  vie  with 
any  of  the  very  beautiful  churches  of  the  district.  The  works  now  being  done 
comprise  repairs  and  partial  renewing  of  the  roofs,  removal  of  a  wall  dividing  the 
south  aisle,  new  window  in  south  aisle  to  replace  a  modern  doorway,  opening 
the  tower  arch  and  restoration  of  west  window,  opening  the  chancel  arch  above  the 
screen,  and  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  church.  In  the  chancel,  the  east  window 
will  be  restored,  and  a  new  reredos,  altar-rails,  &c.,  added.  A  new  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  and  benches  of  oak,  and  new  oak  doors  will  be  provided :  and  a  thorough 
system  of  drainage  (with  new  fence- wall  and  gates)  is  being  added.  A  new  heating 
apparatus  is  being  fixed,  and  the  bells  are  to  be  re-hung. 

SoMERBT  Church. 

By  the  same  architect  (Mr.  Johnson),  Somerby  church  is  undergoing  com- 
plete restoration.     It  appears  that  many  years  ago  considerable  alterations  were 
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made  ill  tliis  church  ;  the  sontli  arcade  (like  the  north  one,  Early  English)  was 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  chiefly  of  bricks,  with  square  pillars,  forming  a  miserable 
contrast  to  the  opposite  arcade,  which  is  very  good  both  in  piers  and  in  arch 
mouldings.  At  the  same  time  many  other  imfortunate  alterations  were  made  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  leaving  only  one  good  feature,  a  large  and  handsome 
Early  English  porch,  with  a  run  of  sculpture  in  the  mouldings.  In  accordance 
with  ]\Ir,  Joimson's  plans,  the  south  arcade — with  the  windows,  roof,  &c.,  on  that 
side  the  church,  will  be  restored.  The  roof  of  the  north  aisle  will  also  be  re- 
newed ;  the  windows  severally  throughout  the  church  will  be  restored,  and  new 
clerestory  ones  will  be  inserted.  A  great  improvement  will  be  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  Decorated  window  in  the  west  front,  and  others  in  the  aisles  ;  in 
accordance  with  the  period  of  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice.  The  fittings  of  the 
church,  pulpit,  reading-desk,  &c.,  will  be  new,  and  the  church  will  be  properly 
heated.  Many  other  restorations  and  alterations  will  be  made.  The  external 
walls  of  Somerhy  church  have  had  a  mean  appearance  from  the  absence  of 
buttresses,  and  from  the  poverty  of  the  windows.  The  tower  with  its  neat  spire  is 
strangely  placed  between  the  nave  and  chancel  ;  it  intersects  the  church  inside, 
and  outside  it  is  a  most  eccentric  contraction. 

The  works  at  present  are  confined  to  the  main  body  of  the  church,  but  plans 
are  prepared  for  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  when  funds  can  be  raised.  The 
present  outlay  is  about  £1,000,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  Clipsham  stone 
has  been  used  for  the  new  arcade,  and  Ancaster  for  the  windows. 

CiiADWELL  Church. 

This  church  (one  of  the  oldest  in  the  district  in  which  it  stands)  is  now  in 
Mr.  Johnson's  hands  for  restoration.  It  is  not  without  interest.  It  comprises  a 
Norman  tower  and  nave  arcade,  now  walled  up  :  with  Early  English  south  aisle 
and  chancel.  The  roof  of  the  nave — which  had  been  lowered — was  a  great  dis- 
figuration. Some  mediteval  work,  too,  is  miserable  insertion  ;  and,  much  as  inno- 
vation as  a  rule  is  to  be  deprecated,  improvement  is  required.  There  is  no  division 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel. 

The  plans  indicate  opening  the  tower  ai'ch,  restoration  of  the  tower  and  frame- 
work of  the  bells,  new  windows  in  south  aisle,  and  restoration  of  existing  ones 
where  possible  :  building  arch  between  nave  and  chancel,  new  benches,  working 
up  such  of  the  old  ones  as  are  fit,  new  door,  benches,  altar-rails,  pulpit,  &c.,  &c. 

A  few  days  after  the  works  had  been  commenced  at  Chadwell  a  hurricane 
carried  the  lead  off  the  nave  roof,  thus  exposing  the  woodwork.  This  was  found 
to  be  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  therefore  now  proposed  to  remove  the  nearly 
flat  roof,  and  in  its  stead  put  on  a  new  one,  raised  to  the  original  pitch  as  indicated 
by  the  weatlier  mouldings  on  the  tower.  In  doing  this  the  meagre  clerestory 
windows  will  be  swept  away  ;  but,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  light  without  them, 
this  proposed  step  appears  one  likely  to  add  much  to  the  interior  appearance  of  the 
edifice.  The  chancel — which  is  being  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land— is,  as  before  said.  Early  English.  There  is  there  a  piscina  with  detached 
column.  The  roof  which  is  modern,  with  no  architectural  features,  had  a  flat 
ceiling.     It  is  hoped  a  new  roof  in  character  with  the  building  will  be  substituted. 

CossiNGTON  Church. 

The  parish  church  of  Cosslngton  has  recently  been  re-opened,  after  having 
undergone  restoration  as  fir  as  the  funds  would  allow,  under  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Goddard  &  Son.  The  church  had  fallen  into  an  extremely  dilapidated  state,  the 
roofs  having  become  dangerous.  These  have  been  renewed  in  Memel  red  deal, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  been  re-seated  with  open  benches 
of  oak,  the  ends  being  ornamented  with  the  linen  pattern,  in  accordance  with  the 
design  furnished  by  a  few  of  the  ancient  seats  remaining  in  the  church.  Partly 
new  stalls  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  the  old  stall-ends  and  tracery  being 
carefully  preserved.     Mr.  Firn  was  the  contractor. 
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Wtmondham  Chokch. 

A  handsome  reredos  of  glazed  tiles  has  been  placed  in  this  church,  and  the 
floor  near  the  altar  has  also  been  embellished  in  a  similar  manner.  This  addition  of 
colour,  in  union  with  the  two  handsome  stained  glass  windows  recently  inserted, 
has  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  chancel  of  this  handsome  village  church.  A 
much  wanted  appendage — a  vestry — has  also  been  erected  by  the  rector,  who,  like 
a  good  ecclesiologist — first  searched  for  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  vestry  where 
it  was  known  to  have  formerly  existed — on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  ; — and 
having  found  them,  erected  the  new  building  upon  them,  thus  restoring  an_^ancient 
and  most  useful  feature  to  his  church. 

North  Kilvvokth  Chcrch. 

The  restoration  of  this  church  was  commenced  several  years  ago  by  the  rector 
restoring  the  chancel.  The  work  was  resumed  last  year,  and  now  a  new  roof  of 
oak  has  been  placed  over  the  nave,  the  western  gallery  removed,  and  the  arch 
opened.  The  new  south  aisle  has  been  added,  to  provide  room  for  an  increa:-ing 
congregation.  The  fittings  are  remarkably  good,  the  open  seats,  lectern,  &c,, 
being  in  oak,  and  good  in  design.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out  by  ]\Ir. 
Law,  of  Lutterworth,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Clarke,  architect,  London.  The 
rector  has  shown  a  praiseworthy  care  in  restoring  an  ancient  Gothic  pulpit  to  its 
place  in  the  church,  after  it  had  been  long  thrust  aside  and  used  as  a  case  for  the 
clock-weights. 

Sharnford  Church. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  restoration — if  so  it  may  be  called — of  this  church  was 
commenced  nearly  a  century  ago.  In  1772  a  brief  was  obtained  for  its  repair. 
The  church  was  then  new  roofed,  and  thoroughly  repaired,  in  accordance  with  the 
taste  or  mode  then  prevalent.  The  spire  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  very 
small  one)  was  then  taken  down.  In  1846  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  and  the  church 
re-pewed.  The  works  carried  out  during  the  past  year  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Fini, 
from  designs  and  instructions  furnished  by  JMr.  \Vm.  Smith,  architect,  of  Adelphi 
Chambers,  London,  comprise  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower, 
removal  of  a  gallery  from  the  west  end,  opening  the  tower  arch,  and  giving 
accommodation  to  the  school-children  under  the  tower,  the  blocking  up  a  com- 
paratively modern  western  doorway,  and  restoration  of  the  window  above  it — which 
had  been  shortened  to  allow  of  its  formation.  The  chancel  has  been  much  improved 
by  changing  the  pews  into  open  seats,  paving  the  floor  with  Maw's  encaustic  tiles, 
mtroducing  a  window  and  priest's  door  on  the  south  side,  and  inserting  a  new  east 
window.  The  organ,  too,  has  been  placed  here  in  a  recess  built  especially  for  it. 
Other  restorations  and  improvements  are  to  follow.  The  exterior  is  much  improved 
by  the  removal  of  plaster,  and  by  the  proper  pointing  of  the  masonry. 

Church  Langton. 

The  fine  church  here  is  undergoing  thorough  restoration,  undei-  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Goddard  &  Sou,  of  Leicester.  The  total  cost  (which  is  being  defrayed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Hanbury  Charities)  is  estimated  at  £3,000.  A  report  of  these 
works  will  be  given  in  the  next  Report. 

TURLANGTON   ChuECH. 

The  old  church  here  being  a  very  meagre  one,  totally  unfit  for  use,  and  far 
away  from  the  parishioners,  it  has  been  determined  to  erect  a  new  one  by  means  of 
a  grant  from  the  Hanbury  Charity  Trustees,  and  many  munificent  gifts  from  the 
landed  proprietors.  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Son  have  furnished  the  designs,  and  are 
superintending  the  works,  which  are  rapidly  progressing.  The  style  chosen  is  Early 
English.     The  edifice  will  consist  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  tower  and  spire,  and  is 
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being  built  of  pressed  bricks  with  stone  dressings ;  the  walls  inside  as  well  as 
outside  showing  their  natural  colour.  It  is  relieved  with  stone  bands,  moulded  red 
and  blue  vitrified  bricks.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered ;  the  seats  and  other 
furniture  will  be  in  deal,  the  seats  having  solid  moulded  ends.  The  whole  of  the 
floors  will  be  laid  with  Whetstone's  tiles.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Loveday  are  the  con- 
tractors. The  designs  warrant  the  anticipation  that  this  will  be  an  extremely 
picturesque  as  well  as  a  conveniently-arranged  church. 

Great  Easton. 

The  tower  and  spire  of  this  church  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  carefully 
and  well  by  Mr.  John  Stanyon,  of  Market  Harborougb.  The  pews  have  been 
removed,  and  are  to  be  replaced  by  new  seats,  the  tower  arch  opened,  and  organ 
removed  to  the  south  aisle.     Mr.  John  Loveday  is  the  contractor. 

Anstt  Church. 

The  pinnacles  of  the  chancel  of  this  church,  which  were  becoming  very  nmch 
decayed,  have  been  perfectly  restored  in  Ketton  stone,  the  roofs  flashed,  and  the 
moulded  stone  gutter  lined  with  lead,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Son. 

Holt  Church. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  spire  of  this  church  has  been  taken  down,  rebuilt, 
and  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  gilt  eagle  vane  with  wrought  iron 
and  glass  foliage  and  ornaments.  The  chancel  roof  too,  which  was  in  a  dangerous 
state,  has  been  taken  down  and  replaced  with  an  entirely  new  one  of  Memel  deal, 
boarded  and  covered  with  lead.  It  is  intended  to  restore  the  remainder  of  the 
chancel  this  year.  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Son,  of  Leicester,  were  the  architects,  and 
jyir.  Firn  the  contractor. 

Shawell  Church. 

The  old  church  here  has  been — with  the  exception  of  the  tower — taken  down, 
and  an  entirely  new  edifice  is  being  erected,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  of  New 
Adelpbi  Chambers,  London. 

Ayleston  Church. 

A  new  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  filled 
with  stained  glass,  as  a  memorial  gift  to  the  church,  by  a  member  of  this  Society. 
The  wall  near  has  also  been  re-pointed,  and  the  parapet  above  restored  by  Mr.  Firn, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Goodacre,  architect. 

Grimston  Church. 

A  subscription  has  been  entered  into  for  the  restoration  of  this  church,  and 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray.  There  is 
distinct  trace  of  Early  English  work,  showing  the  probability  of  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  a  cruciform  church  here  of  that  character.  The  present  structure  is, 
however,  mainly  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  It  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  tower 
at  the  west  end,  and  south  transept.  The  latter  is  partitioned  off  and  used  as  a 
school-room.  There  are  traces  of  the  north  transept  still  discernible.  The  plans 
comprise  many  restorations  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  referred  to  in  the  next 
Report  of  this  Society. 

Whissendine  Church. 

A  step  towards  the  restoration  of  this  truly  beautiful — it  may  be  said  grand — 
village  church  has  been  taken.  A  new  east  window  has  been  inserted  in  the 
chancel,  from  drawings  by  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Son,  of  Leicester.    It  is  not  only 
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good  bnt  extremely  appropriate  in  its  design.  The  edifice  bears  the  name  of 
S.  Andrew,  and  in  the  tracery  of  the  new  window  is  cleverly  introduced  the  cross 
of  that  saint.  Tlie  window,  which  is  pure  Geometrical,  is  extremely  rich.  The 
two  centre  muUions,  their  arches,  and  the  circle  they  carry  consisting  of  three 
orders  of  mouldings  ;  the  remaining  mullions  and  tracery  of  two  orders  of  mould- 
ings. All  the  mullions  and  the  coiTesponding  jamb  moulds  have  bases  and  carved 
capitals,  inside  as  well  as  outside. 

The  floor  within  the  altar  rail  has  been  laid  with  Whetstone's  tiles.  The 
altar  table  and  altar  rail  are  also  new,  the  latter  being  supported  by  gi-aceful 
■wrought  iron  standards.  It  was  during  these  alterations  that  the  curious  mural 
painting  was  discovered  which  was  fully  described  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Society.  Mr.  Fast,  of  Melton,  was  the  contractor.  It  is  hoped  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  careful,  if  gradual,  restoration. 

Wbissendine  is  a  first-class  village  church,  with  spacious  nave,  transepts,  and 
aisles.  The  numerous  arches  and  pillars  are  Early  English  :  the  north  arcade  is 
the  more  ancient,  the  south  of  a  more  finished  character,  but  both  have  elaborate 
mouldings.  Probably  the  outer  walls  of  the  north  aisle  and  transept  are  Early 
English,  and  the  other  walls  of  the  church  of  the  Decorated  period  ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  re-faced  with  excellent  ashlar,  and  the  windows  are  of  later 
insertion,  except  the  large  windows  of  the  transepts.  There  is  also  a  good  Perpen- 
dicular clerestory.  This  noble  church  is  at  present  sadly  despoiled  of  its  magnifi- 
cence :  the  north  transept  is  walled  off  for  a  school  ;  the  roof  of  the  south  transept, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  chancel,  is  a  low,  debased  aff'air  ;  and  the  large  five-light 
window  of  this  transept  is  robbed  of  its  tracery,  having  a  four-centre  head  substi- 
tuted to  fit  the  low  roof  ;  a  transom,  too,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  the 
same  time.  There  is  a  porch  unusually  large,  and  the  gable  has  been  raised  to  a 
pitch  higher  than  the  original.  This,  with  a  doOrway  to  the  south  transept,  and 
the  north  and  south  windows,  are  about  all  the  features  remaining  of  the  Decorated 
work,  except  the  tower,  which  is  really  a  grand  production.  It  is  massive  and 
lofty,  and  has  evidently  served  as  a  watch-tower  in  feudal  times  ;  within  each  of 
the  pinnacle  bases  is  room  for  two  men  to  stand,  and  there  are  apertures.  Nor  are 
the  arcliitectural  details  less  remarkable  :  the  archway  on  the  nave  side  has  a  suite 
of  mouldings  seldom  equalled  ;  and  the  external  archway  is  still  finer — so  deeply 
recessed  and  so  richly  moulded.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  something  later  in 
style — more  florid,  yet  bold  in  character,  and  excellent  work.  Being  iu  Barnack 
stone  it  is  iu  very  good  preservation. 

Stonton  Wtville. 

This  interesting  church  has  received  a  further  improvement  by  an  alteration  in 
the  seating  of  the  chancel,  and  the  restoration  of  the  west  window.  It  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  this  church  if  the  south  aisle  could  be  rebuilt.  The  arcade  still 
remains,  the  arches  being  filled  up  with  masonry. 

Hallaton. 

In  this  parish  a  handsome  school-house  and  convenient  master's  house  have 
been  built,  from  designs  furnished  by  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Son. 

BiLLESDON  Church. 

This  church  has  now  been  completely  restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Kirk,  of  Sleaford.  In  1861  the  church  was  carefully  examined.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  tower  and  spire  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  Last  j-ear  the  work 
was  resumed  ;  the  south  aisle,  which  was  taken  down  some  years  ago,  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  chancel  arch  and  south  porch  restored.  The  clerestories  hive 
been  removed,  and  the  roof — an  entirely  new  one — raised  to  the  original  pitch. 
New  fittings  have  also  been  provided,  and  are  of  a  good  and  appropriate  character. 
Several  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gifi;  of  persons  interested 
in  the  church.     The  whole  work  reflects  much  credit  upon  both  architect  and 
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contractors.     The  west  ends  of  both  north  and  south  aisles  are  dark ;  would  it  be 
well  to  insert  windows  in  the  western  wall  ? 

Ab-Kettlebt  Church. 

The  steeple  of  this  church,  which  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  has  been 
underpinned  and  otherwise  secured.  Its  antiquity  and  architectural  details  make 
this  a  valuable  relic.  The  tower  is  of  noble  dimensions  ;  it  is  late  semi- Norman, 
and  has  early  examples  of  strings  of  dog-tooth  combined  with  others  of  nail-head, 
and  singularly  introduced.  The  belfry  windows  are  bold  ;  seen  near,  this  Norman 
character  seems  to  speak  of  far-off  feudal  times ;  and  at  a  distance  the  boldness 
and  depth  of  shade  give  suggestions  deserving  the  attention  of  the  architect. 

BOTTESFOED   ChORCH. 

The  lofty  and  handsome  Perpendicular  steeple  of  Bottesford  church  having 
been  found  insecure  is  undergoing  an  entire  taking  down  and  re-setting  ;  so  that, 
when  complete  again,  it  will  be  in  both  materials  and  design  the  identical  structure 
that  it  was  before. 

Braunsxonb  Church. 

Mr.  Firn  has  renewed  the  coping  to  this  church  and  its  chancel,  and  aflSxed  an 
apex  cross.     The  masonry  has  also  been  re-pointed  in  some  parts. 

Stoughton  Church. 

The  debased  chancel  of  this  beautiful  village  church  has  been  taken  down  by 
Mr.  Firn,  and  a  new  one  in  character  with  the  church  built  by  him,  under  the  care 
of  Messrs.  Dain  &  Smith,  architects.  The  details  of  the  north  and  south  windows, 
which  are  remarkably  good,  arc  faithfully  reproduced  from  fragments  of  the 
windows  of  the  original  chancel,  which  have  been  discovered  during  the  recent 
alterations. 

Narboeough  Church. 

The  restoration  has  made  progress,  five  new  windows  having  been  inserted  by 
Mr.  Firn  in  the  north  aisle. 

Market  Bosworth  Church. 

A  new  Bath  stone  reredos,  with  enriched  cornice  and  moulded  panels,  has 
been  placed  in  this  church.  The  panels  are  inlaid  witla  alabaster,  and  carved  Caen 
stone  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  are  introduced.  A  new  south  entrance  to  the 
churchyard  has  also  been  erected.  The  whole  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Firn,  of  Leicester. 

Markfield  Church. 

Very  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  this  church.  It  consisted 
originally  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  lean-to  north  aisle,  witli  a  tower  and  spire  of  a 
rather  later  date.  Increased  accommodation  being  required,  in  1829  an  addition 
to  the  church  was  made  on  the  north  side.  This,  while  destroying  the  proportions 
of  the  building,  in  time  interfered  with  its  safety.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  architect  with  a  twofold  object,  security  to  the  building 
and  further  accommodation  for  an  increasing  population.  The  latter  has  been  ob- 
tained by  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  church,  which — considering 
all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case — appeared  to  sevei'al  members  of  your 
Committee  to  whom  the  plans  were  entrusted,  to  be  the  only,  and  the  best  way  of 
overcoming  its  difficulties.  The  alterations  consist  of  a  new  arcade  on  the  north 
side,  adopting  the  external  wall  of  the  additions  made  in  1829  as  the  wall  of  the 
new  aisle  thus  formed,  which  is  carried  westward  to  a  line  with  the  western  wall  of 
the  tower  (which  now  stands  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church),  and  eastward 
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to  form  a  vestry  in  a  line  with  the  ancient  chancel.  A  new  chancel  has  been 
thrown  out  eastward  from  the  centre  of  the  line  formed  by  the  eastern  end  of  the 
ancient  chancel  (now  the  end  of  the  south  aisle)  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  now  the  new  vestry.  A  gain  of  sixty-one  sittings  is  obtained  by  this  change. 
Mr.  Millican  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Firn,  of  Leicester,  the  contractor. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  churches  in  this  county  which  have,  during  the 
year  1865,  been  under  the  care  of  architects,  and  have  received  repairs,  alterations, 
additions,  or  improvements.  In  addition  to  these  many  have  been  examined  and 
reported  upon.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Leke,  South  Kilworth,  Aston, 
Sapcote,  Broughton,  Carlton  near  Desford,  Glooston,  Evington,  Ilston,  Loseby, 
Thornton,  Blaston  S.  Michael,  and  Kirby-Bellers. 

Pdblications. 

The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  members  to  an  an- 
nouncement just  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Nichols,  intimating  the  speedy  publication 
of  "  The  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  "  of  this  county,  by  Professor  Ansted. 
Subscribers  names  are  now  being  received  by  the  publishers,  or  will  be  gladly 
forwarded  by  your  Honorary  Secretary  ;  the  price  is  9s.  It  should  also  be  mentioned, 
by  way  of  i-eminder  to  those  of  our  members  who  can  afford  to  support  a  magazine 
which,  for  several  years  past,  has  faithfully  recorded  our  transactions  in  common 
with  those  of  similar  societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  having  reached  its  136th  year  of  publication,  has  now  passed  into  new 
hands.  A  new  series,  therefore,  commences  this  year  under  the  editorship  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  literary  and  antiquarian  ability  and  taste.  As  the 
special  organ  of  Architectural  and  Archceological  Societies,  this  venerable  magazine 
has  a  special  claim  upon  our  support,     A  copy  is  now  upon  the  table. 
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St.  James's   Church,   Spilsby.      By  the  Eev.  Edward  Trollope, 
Prebendaiy  of  Lincoln. 

Externally  this  church  is  not  attractive ;  and  from  the  use  of 
green  sandstone  in  its  construction,  and  from  manifold  surface 
patchings  of  brickwork  and  stucco,  its  present  condition  is  lament- 
able. The  Perpendicular  tower  is  its  best  feature.  Through  the 
sufficient  projection  of  the  buttresses,  and  its  features  generally,  this 
tower  satisfies  the  eye,  except  the  angle  pinnacles  on  its  sum- 
mit, which — although  handsome,  through  their  niches  and  other 
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details — are  relatively  too  large ;  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  contrast 
is  observable  between  the  towers  of  Halton  Holgate  and  Spilsby 
churches,  as  seen  from  below  the  ridge  on  which  they  stand,  the 
pinnacles  of  the  former  being  as  insufficient  as  these  are  redundant. 

In  plan  the  fabric  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  a  secondary 
nave  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  proper,  and  a  monumental 
chapel  opening  into  it  on  the  north  side  by  means  of  an  arcade, 
besides  the  tower. 

Its  composition  is  not  at  first  sight  very  intelligible ;  but  after  a 
little  study  of  its  features,  a  dislocation  and  a  re-gathering  of  the 
same  in  order  according  to  their  respective  dates,  the  whole  may 
be  made  to  confess  its  histoiy.  The  earliest  portions  are  the  nave 
arcades — apparently  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  pillars  supporting  these  have  octagonal  shafts  and  well 
moulded  capitals,  adorned  with  minute  ball-flowers.  Of  nearly  the 
same  date  is  the  arcade  giving  access  to  the  Willoughby  chapel. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  south  aisle  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  large  secondary  nave  erected,  W'hich  was  carried 
sufficiently  eastward  to  constitute  the  chancel  of  the  present  church 
as  well  as  half  of  its  nave  area.  This  still  retains  its  original  east 
window  and  two  others  in  its  side  wall.  Next,  the  tower  was  con- 
structed in  the  fifteenth  century,  certain  windows  were  inserted  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  the  present  Willoughby  chapel  was 
erected,  and  finally  the  Tudor  lights  of  the  clerestory  took  their 
places  in  the  fabric. 

Our  next  endeavour  must  be  to  discover  the  Holy  Trinity 
chapel  which  existed  here  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Of  this  we  probably  see  a  remaining  feature  in  the  arcade 
opening  into  the  Willoughby  chapel,  which  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  original  chancel,  on  the  south  side  of  w^hich  this  arcade 
opened  into  a  chapel,  no  doubt  of  the  same  date,  and  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  second  nave  area. 

Subsequently  a  great  event  occurred  in  connexion  with  the 
fortunes  of  this  church.  This  was  in  the  year  1348,  when  John, 
1st  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresb}^,  perceiving  that  his  life  was  failing, 
obtained  a  licence  from  Edward  III.  to  endow  the  chantry  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Spilsby  with  lands  and  tenements  in  Spilsby, 
Eresby,  Stickford,  Stixwould,  Grebby,  Fulletby,  and  Falkiugham; 
also  with  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Over  Toynton,  Kirkby, 
Eresby,  and  the  chapel  of  Spilsby,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master 
and  twelve  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  said  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Triiiity  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  the  good 
estate  of  himself,  his  wife  and  children  while  living,  and  afterwards 
for  the  good  of  their  souls.  Lord  Willoughby  died  the  same  year ; 
wlien  the  rich  endowment  which  accrued  to  Trinity  chapel  probably 
led  to  its  rebuilding  on  a  far  larger  scale  ;  and  then,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  not  only  was  the  first  Trinity  chapel  pulled  down,  but  also  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  that  large 
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but  later  portion  of  the  present  church  constituting  its  chancel  and 
half  of  its  nave,  the  date  of  whose  architecture  agrees  perfectly  with 
that  when  Lord  Willoughby's  will  was  carried  out,  viz.,  1348-9. 
Subsequently  the  chancel  proper  was  rebuilt  during  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  then  another  great  event  occurred,  which  no  doubt  led 
to  fresh  arrangements  in  this  church.  This  was  the  dissolution  of 
chantries,  when  their  priests  were  dispossessed  and  their  cures  were 
left  tenantless.  Then,  or  at  some  subsequent  time  prior  to  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  when  the  spacious  width  of  the  newer  portion  of  the 
church  had  led  the  parishioners  to  possess  themselves  of  this  portion 
of  the  fabric,  and  perhaps  to  remove  some  of  the  Willoughby  monu- 
ments, they  were  positively  deprived  of  the  future  use  of  the  chancel 
by  the  erection  within  its  arch  of  the  vast  monument  of  Richard 
Bertie  and  his  noble  wife,  from  which  time  it  was  certainly  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  other  monuments,  until  at  last  all  were  gathered 
together  there,  and  the  exchange  was  thus  perpetuated. 

The  interior  was  newly  seated,  much,  no  doubt,  to  its  improve- 
ment, in  1851 ;  but  the  exterior  continues  to  Remand  extensive 
substantial  repairs,  as  its  present  condition  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
town  of  Spilsby. 

Let  us  now  examine  that  very  interesting  series  of  monuments 
commemorating  some  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  noble 
House  of  Willoughby.  In  the  pavement  are  inserted  several  grey 
slabs  which  were  once  enriched  with  small  brasses,  as  may  be  seen 
from  their  remaining  beds.  One  of  these  bore  a  small  figure  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  with  a  legend  plate  below  :  a  second,  brasses  of  a  civilian, 
his  wife,  and  their  family :  a  third,  five  small  shields  :  and  a  fourth, 
which — although  of  large  dimensions — bore  only  a  small  legend 
plate.  The  earliest  monument  of  those  known  to  be  connected  with 
the  Willoughby  family  is  that  of  John,  1st  Baron  Willoughby  de 
Eresby  and  Joan  Roseline  his  wife ;  but  before  proceeding  to 
describe  this,  perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  the  descent  of  the  Wil- 
loughbys  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate. 

During  the  Saxon  period  Gamel  was  one  of  the  thanes  located 
at  Aresbi  or  Eresby.  After  the  Conquest  his  land  constituted  a 
manor,  which  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  when  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  also  received  another  at  Eresby,  having  soke  in  Grebby. 
A  third  was  given  to  Hugh,  son  of  Pinco,  or  Pincerna  (the  butler)  lord 
of  Tattershall ;  and,  through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  co-heir 
Agnes  with  Walter  de  Bee,  it  passed  into  that  family.  This  Walter 
was  a  Flemish  adherent  of  the  Conqueror,  who  left  five  sons,  Hugh, 
Henry,  Walter,  John,  and  Thomas.  Of  these  Hugh  died  issueless 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  whence  Henry,  the  second  son, 
succeeded  to  the  bulk  of  his  father's  estates.  By  his  wife,  Alice,  he 
left  Walter  II.  as  his  heir,  who  by  Eva,  niece  and  co-heir  of  Walter 
de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  had  a  son  and  heir,  Henry,  who 
married  Hawise,  sister  of  Thomas  de  Muleton  (Moulton):  whose  son, 
Walter  III.,  was  the  father  of  John,  1st  Baron  Bee  of  Eresby, 
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Anthony,  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.^  John,  Lord  Bee  de  Eresby,  at  his 
death  in  1303,  left  by  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Lord  Furnival, 
Walter,  the  2nd  baron  and  4th  of  that  name :  Alice,  married  to  Sir 
WiUiam  de  Willoughby  :  Margaret,  married  to  Richard  Harcourt : 
and  Mary.  Upon  the  death  of  this  Walter,  without  issue,  his  sister 
Alice  de  Willoughby  succeeded  to  estates  of  the  Bee  family,  and 
carried  them  into  that  of  Willoughby.  Of  the  Willoughby s,  John 
de  Willoughby  received  from  the  Conqueror  the  manor  of  that  vill, 
situated  near  Alford.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  his  grandson  Ralph,  and  his  great  grandson  William. 
This  William's  son  by  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  de  Orby  was 
the  father  of  Sir  William  de  Willoughby,  who  married  the  before 
mentioned  heiress  of  the  Bee  family.  Their  son  Robert  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  then  Lord  D'Eyncourt,  and  was  the 
fortunate  heir  of  Anthony  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  his  great 
nephew,  and  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  John  de 
Orby.  He  served  in  the  French  and  Scotch  wars,  and  from  his 
great  wealth  and  distinguished  services  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  baron,  7  Edward  II.,  and  died  three  years  subsequently, 
at  which  time  John,  his  son  and  successor,  was  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  whose  monument  is  the  first  of  the  series  preserved  in  this 
church. 

The  Monument  of  John,  \st  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby, 
and  Joan  Roselme,  his  ivife. 

This  is  the  earliest  of  a  series  of  fine  monuments  commemorating 
various  members  of  the  noble  house  of  Willoughby  de  Eresby. 
According  to  Gough  it  stood  near  the  two  altar  tombs  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Willoughby  chapel  until  about  1772,  when  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  position.  It  is  interesting  in  many  respects, 
and  especially  as  being  the  one  erected  in  honour  of  the  founder 
of  the  Willoughby  chantry  in  this  church  ;  and  this,  probably, 
while  he  was  still  living. 

It  consists  of  a  stone  altar-tomb,  on  whose  sides  are  cut  panel- 
wise  a  range  of  quatrefoils,  having  small  blank  shields  in  their 
centres.    From  the  angles  and  centres  of  the  sides  rise  shafts,  richly 

(1.)  Anthony  Bee  is  connected  vnih  the  county  of  Lincoln  as  having  been  the  builder  of 
Somerton  Castle,  afterwards  one  of  the  places  where  John,  king  of  France,  was  confined  during 
his  captivity  in  England.  His  gi-eat  liberality  is  well  known,  and  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  William  of  York,  the  whole  cost  of  which  was  borne 
by  him. 

Thomas  Bee,  his  brother,  rivalled  him  in  munificence,  he  having  undertaken  to  defray 
all  the  cost  connected  with  the  translation  of  St.  Hugh's  body  at  Lincoln,  at  which  ceremony 
the  king,  queen,  the  royal  family,  and  many  nobles  were  present,  besides  innumerable 
ecclesiastics.  This  event  occun-ed  on  the  same  day  that  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  viz.,  October  6th,  1280.  "  Die  sancte  Fidis  Virginis  translatum  est  corpus  S.  Hugonis 
Kpi.,  a  die  deposicionis  ejus  anno  Ixxx.,  cujus  translatioui  interfuerunt  dominus  rex  et  regina 
cum  liberis  eorum. 

Eodem  die  Magister  Thomas  Bek  in  Epiim  Menevensem  ibidem  cousecratus  est." — 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  p.  40. 
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adorned  -with  small  statuettes.  These  have  been  largely  restored, 
and  probably  did  not  originally  terminate  as  they  now  do ;  but 
served  to  support  a  canopy.  Upon  the  tomb  lie  the  effigies  of  John, 
1st  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  and  Joan  his  wife,  both  repre- 
sented with  their  hands  upraised  in  prayer.  Their  heads  rest  upon 
small  round  cushions  placed  upon  square  ones,  and  supported  by 
little  angels  in  monastic  habits.     At  his  feet  is  a  lion,  at  hers  a  dog. 

The  character  of  the  armour  is  rather  earlier  than  what  we 
should  have  assigned  to  the  date  of  this  Lord  Willoughby's  death, 
viz.,  1348 ;  but  very  possibly  his  effigy  was  sculptured  in  his  lifetime ; 
or  he  may  have  been  represented  in  the  armour  he  was  accustomed 
to  wear  in  his  younger  days.  The  crossed  legs  and  the  inter- 
mediate surcoat  are  also  early  characteristics  ;  yet  there  is  a  near 
resemblance  between  this  figure  and  that  of  John  de  Hastings, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  engraved  upon  a  brass  in  Elsyng  church,  who 
died  1347.  On  the  left  arm  of  this  effigy  is  a  shield  charged 
with  the  Bee  cross  sarcely.  From  the  hinder  part  of  the  bascinet 
depends  a  fall — probably  of  leather — having  an  invected  edge, 
and  in  front  is  a  narrow  band  ornamented  with  small  quatre- 
foils.  Roundels,  bearing  boldly  cut  leopards'  heads  protect  the 
arm-pits  and  elbow  joints.  Over  the  hauberk  is  a  late  cyclas,  such 
as  was  adopted  previous  to  its  exchange  for  the  surcoat  properly  so 
called.  Round  this  is  fastened  a  hip  belt  adorned  with  a  cross 
sarcely.  The  pomel  and  sheath  of  the  sword  are  ornamented  with 
leopards'  heads,  and  the  family  cross  sarcely  again  appears  here. 
The  legs  are  clothed  in  mail  chausses,  over  which  are  plate  genou- 
illieres,  from  which  hang  little  taglets  or  tassels. 

Lady  Willoughby's  effigy  represents  her  in  a  coverchief,  beneath 
which  the  hair  hangs  in  plaits  on  the  sides  of  the  face.  A  band 
set  alternately  with  lozenge-shaped  and  other  jewelled  ornaments, 
encircles  the  head.  The  dress  is  a  sideless  cote  hardi,  beneath  which 
the  girdle  of  the  gown  is  seen.  Over  this  is  a  mantle,  whose  fasten- 
ing cords,  springing  from  two  circular  ornaments,  terminate  in  a 
single  pendent  tassel. 

There  are  now  no  remains  even  of  any  heraldic  bearings  painted 
upon  this  monument,  but  when  Holies  visited  Spilsby  church,  he 
perceived  on  the  lady's  side  a  shield  bearing  a  griffin  seme  of  cross 
crosslets  fitche,  and  another  bearing  two  roundels  upon  a  fess ;  also 
on  Lord  Willoughby's  side  a  cross  sarcely,  and  traces  of  other 
bearings. 

As  John,  1st  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  was  a  minor 
when  his  father  died,  he  was  consigned  to  the  guardianship 
of  William,  Lord  Zouch,  whose  daughter  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  he  married  as  his  first  wife,  although  he  certainly 
married  Joan,  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Roseline,  circa  1327.  fie  was 
knighted  20  Edward  II.,  when  the  cost  of  all  his  accoutrements  was 
allowed  out  of  the  king's  wardrobe.  He  took  part  in  the  Scotch 
wars  of  his  time,  in  the  Flemish  campaign,  12  Edward  III.,  in  the 
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relief  of  Aiguillon,  19  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
fought  August  26th,  1346.  He  endowed  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  attached  to  Spilsby  church,  in  1348,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  and  died  the  same  year. 

The  Monument  of  John,  ^nd  Baron  Willoughhy  de  Eresby. 

This  is  a  fine  altar  tomb  of  stone  enriched  with  panel  work  and 
figures  of  angels  supporting  shields.  Those  at  the  head  and  foot 
are  larger  than  the  others,  the  first  of  which  is  charged  with  a 
cross  sarcely,  for  Bee,  and  the  other  with  a  frett,  for  Willoughhy. 
The  five  shields  on  the  south  side  are  thus  charged:  1,  Ufford ; 
9,  Zouch  ;  3,  Bee,  impaling  Ufford  ;  4,  Scales  ;  5,  Huntingfield. 
The  corresponding  shields  on  the  north  side  bear — l,Furnival; 
2,  Ferrers  ;  3,  Welles  ;  4,  D'Eyncourt ;  5,  Umfraville.  On  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cornice  are  carved  little  figures  of  monks  holding 
scrolls  in  their  left  hands,  and  staves  and  rosaries  in  their  right 
hands.  These,  four  in  number  on  each  side,  are  placed  within 
niches,  so  as  to  form  an  ornamental  border,  made  up  where  requisite 
with  some  finely  carved  vine  leaves  and  tendrils,  &c.,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  figure  of  a  fox  is  introduced.  Upon  this  base  is  placed 
the  efligy  of  John,  2nd  Baron  Willoughhy  de  Eresby,  finely  carved  in 
alabaster.  The  hands,  as  usual,  are  joined  and  raised  in  prayer, 
and  the  head  rests  upon  a  tilting  helmet,  mantled,  encircled  by  a 
jewelled  coronet,  and  surmounted  by  two  horns  constituting  the 
Bee  crest.  The  outer  armour  is  entirely  plate,  over  which  is  worn 
a  surcoat  bearing  the  Bee  cross  sarcely  on  the  breast,  and  having 
an  ornamental  edging  ;  but  beneath  this  is  represented  the  edge  of  a 
mail  skirt  and  a  small  portion  of  a  leathern  shirt  upon  which  small 
plates  are  rivetted,  worn  beneath  the  outer  armour ;  gussets  of  mail 
also  appear  at  the  armpits  and  insteps  of  the  effigy.  On  the  head 
is  a  bascinet  having  an  escalloped  border  at  the  edge,  in  which  are 
the  "  vervelles,"  or  little  staples,  serving — with  the  aid  of  a  cord — to 
hold  up  the  "  camail,"  or  mail  neck  defence.  Round  the  crown  of 
the  bascinet  is  a  beautiful  circlet,  enriched  with  jewelled  roundels 
alternating  with  lozenges,  and  round  the  hips  a  rich  belt ;  this  is 
composed  of  raised  oblong  plates,  probably  representing  gilt  and 
enamelled  work,  either  joined  together  by  little  rings  or  attached  to 
a  leather  foundation,  and  having  an  extra  large  feature  in  the  centre, 
on  which  the  sacred  monogram  formerly  appeared.  Curious  banded 
and  ringed  gauntlets  cover  the  hands,  and  on  the  heels  are  spurs 
richly  adorned  with  four-leaved  flowers  cut  in  relief. 

This  Lojd  Willoughhy  married — 1st,  Cicely,  daughter  of  Robert 
Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  and  2nd,  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  John  Norwich.  He  was  reckoned  among  the  most  distinguished 
knights  of  his  time  by  Froissart.  He  fought  most  valiantly  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  and  took  part  in  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
France  by  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince. 
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He  fulfilled  liis  father's  bequests  in  favour  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
which  eventually  served  as  his  own  burial  place,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  father.  He  held  the  manor  of  Eresby  and  its  members  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee,  and  by  acting 
as  steward  to  him  and  his  successors  at  their  consecration,  at  Christ- 
mas, and  at  Whitsuntide.     He  died  in  1372. 

As  this  monument  is  so  excellent  a  specimen  of  its  kind,  it  has 
been  engraved  from  a  most  accurate  drawing  by  the  Rev.  Eobert 
Giles,  vicar  of  Partney,  and  one  of  the  Society's  Local  Secretaries, 
which  he  has  kindly  prepared  for  and  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  Monument  of  Robert,  Srd  Baron  Willoughhy  de  Ereshy,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Latimer,  and  relict  of  Lord  Nevile  of 
Haby. 

This  is  an  altar  tomb  of  alabaster,  each  of  whose  sides  is  divided 
into  five  panels,  filled  with  quatrefoils  containing  suspended  shields, 
the  ends  being  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner.  Upon  a  coped  slab 
above  are  the  eftigies  of  the  Srd  Baron  Willoughhy  de  Eresby,  and 
his  second  wife. 

He  is  represented  in  the  armour  of  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Beneath  the  head  is  a  tilting  helmet  whose  mantling 
has  an  invected  edging,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  bearded  and 
ducally  crowned  Barbary  head  serving  as  the  Willoughhy  crest.  In 
the  opening  beneath  is  placed  a  small  shield  charged  with  Uffbrd 
quartering  Bee.  At  the  feet  is  a  lion.  On  the  front  of  the  bascinet 
is  the  sacred  monogram,  and  it  is  further  adorned  with  a  border  and 
a  rich  orle.  From  the  bascinet  depends  the  usual  mail  camail  of 
the  period.  The  hands  are  raised  in  prayer,  and  clothed  with 
gauntlets  having  gadlets  at  the  knuckles.  On  the  surcoat  appear 
the  bearings  of  Ufford,  quartering  Bee,  over  which  is  a  hip-belt, 
adorned  with  raised  square  ornaments.  The  edge  of  the  mail 
hauberk  may  just  be  detected  below  the  surcoat,  and  small  pieces  of 
mail  appear  again  as  gussets  at  the  arm-pits  and  on  the  instep  of 
each  foot.  The  genouillieres,  cuisses,  and  jambs  are  edged  with 
ornamental  borders,  some  of  which  have  trailing  patterns,  and  others 
quatrefoil  flowers  worked  upon  them.  A  beautifully  designed  sword 
lies  by  the  side  of  the  efiigy.  The  sheath  is  marked  with  the 
heraldic  sarcely  cross  of  Bee,  and  the  belt,  as  usual,  passes  diagonally 
across  the  hips  of  the  wearer. 

The  effigy  of  the  lady  is  very  richly  habited.  The  head  rests 
upon  two  small  cushions,  one  placed  diagonally  over  the  other,  and 
are  supported  by  two  reclining  barefooted  monks.  At  the  feet  are 
three  tiny  little  pet  dogs  wearing  belled  collars.  The  hair  is  raised 
from  the  face,  and  gathered  up  beneath  a  caul,  covered  with  a  net 
enriched  with  roses  or  roundels  of  jeweller's  work.  A  small  portion 
of  the  caul  is  turned  back  above  the  forehead,  and  a  small  square 
lappet  is  fastened  to  the  crown,  which  hangs  down  behind  to  the 
shoulders.    The  dress  is  a  cote  hardi,  or  gown,  edged  with  a  zig-zag 
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border,  whose  tight  sleeves  are  ornamented  with  a  closely  set  row  of 
minute  buttons.  Small  cuffs  turn  back  from  the  wiists,  and  rings 
appear  upon  the  fingers.  Down  the  front  of  the  gown  is  a  band, 
set  with  ornamental  roundels,  and  over  it  is  a  mantle  hanging 
behind,  and  fastened  across  the  bosom  by  cords  springing  from 
lozenge-shaped  ornaments,  whose  long  tasselled  cords  depend  in 
front.  Unfortunately  all  remains  of  the  painted  blazoning  that  once 
enriched  the  shields  of  this  monument  are  now  gone ;  but  Holies 
states  that  at  the  foot,  in  his  time,  was  Gules,  a  saltire  arg.,  for 
Nevile,  impaling  Gules,  a  cross  patonce  or,  for  Latimer,  which  were 
the  bearings  of  Elizabeth  Latimer,  Lady  Nevile,  the  wife  of  Robert, 
3rd  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby  ;  whence  we  are  assured  that  this 
is  the  monviment  of  that  noble  pair,  although  now  neither  inscrip- 
tion nor  heraldic  devices  speak  plainly  of  them.  Holies  also  observed 
that  two  other  shields  bore  six  mascles,  and  that  another  was 
bezanty. 

The  Monument  of  Margaret,  Lady  Willoughby. 

The  oldest  of  the  brasses  in  this  chapel  commemorates  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William,  Lord  Zouch,  and  the  third  wife  of  Robert,  3rd 
Bai'on  Willoughby ;  his  first  wife  having  been  Alice,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Skipwith  of  Ormsby,  and  his  second,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Latimer,  and  widow  of  Lord  Nevile  of  Raby.  Margaret, 
his  last  wife,  died  1391,  and  he  himself  died  five  years  later,  viz.,  in 
1396.  This  brass  is  well  known  through  the  excellent  represent- 
ation of  it  in  BouteWs  Monumental  Brasses  of  England.  Lady 
Willoughby's  effigy  is  set  within  the  usual  border  legend,  finished  at 
the  corners  with  the  Evangelical  emblem  ;  the  slab  containing  these 
being  of  large  size.  She  is  represented  in  the  sideless  cote  hardi 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  is  ornamented 
with  large  roundels  down  the  front,  and  two  others  serve  as  finishing 
points,  whence  the  cords  of  the  mantle  spring,  which  fasten  it  across 
the  chest.  The  sleeves  of  the  dress  are  quite  tight,  and  edged  with 
a  row  of  little  buttons ;  long  cuffs  half  cover  the  hands.  On  her 
head,  which  rests  upon  two  diapered  cushions,  is  a  rich  caul  or 
head-dress,  whose  raised  front  is  adorned  with  jeweller's  work,  and 
a  jewelled  bandeau  crosses  the  forehead  ;  from  the  back  of  this 
head-dress  falls  a  veil.  The  hands  are  raised  in  prayer,  and  from 
beneath  the  ample  folds  of  the  dress  below  peep  out  two  little  dogs 
with  belled  collars.  Within  the  field  of  the  slab  , enclosed  by  the 
border  are  eight  shields,  those  on  the  dexter  side  being  thus  charged  : 
1,  Mortimer  ;  2,  Ufford  and  Bee,  quarterly  ;  3,  Ros ;  4,  Welles. 
Those  on  the  sinister  side  represent — 1,  Bohun  ;  2,  Zouch  ;  3, 
Beaumont ;  4,  Ufford  and  Bee,  impaling  Zouch.  The  legend  runs 
thus  :  "  Hie  jacet  Margeria  que  fuit  uxor  Roberti  de  Wylughby  Diii 
de  Eresby,  que  obiit  xviii"  die  mensis  Octobris  ano  dfii  millimo  ccc 
nonagesimo  pmo  cui  aie  ppiciet  Deus." 
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The  Brass  of  William,  Uli  Baron  Willoughhy  de  Eresby,  and 
Lucy  Strange,  his  first  wife. 

This  remarkably  fine  brass  illustrates  a  change  in  knightly 
armour  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Beneath  a  double  triple  canopy,  -whose  supporting  shafts  are  lost, 
appear  the  effigies  of  a  knight  and  his  lady ;  the  former  having  a 
lion  beneath  his  feet,  and  both  being  placed  upon  a  base  of  an 
architectural  character,  adorned  with  two  shields  placed  within 
quatrefoils.  Kound  the  helmet  of  the  male  effigy  is  a  band,  set 
with  large  circlets,  each  of  which  has  a  beaded  edging  and  a  rose 
in  the  centre.  Beneath  this,  is  the  plate  gorget  which  came 
into  use  at  the  above  mentioned  period ;  and  over  the  skirt  of  the 
hauberk  are  five  bordered  taces.  A  wide  and  rich  belt  encircles 
the  waist,  and  another  hangs  transversely  over  the  hips,  from  which 
the  sword  depends  ;  its  sheath,  the  misericorde  or  dagger,  and  other 
adjuncts  of  this  effigy  are  unusually  enriched,  and  the  gadlets  of  the 
gauntlets  upon  the  upraised  hands  are  distinctly  expressed. 

The  lady  is  dressed  in  a  high  gown  slightly  opening  at  the  neck, 
confined  round  the  waist  by  an  ornamental  band,  and  concealing 
her  feet  with  its  long  voluminous  folds.  Over  this  is  an  ample 
cloak.  Long  cuffs  depend  from  her  wrists,  and  her  hands,  appear- 
ing from  beneath  the  cloak,  are  raised  in  adoration.  Above  her 
gown  rises  a  collar  slightly  reflected.  Her  hair  is  closely  confined 
on  each  side  of  her  brow  by  a  fine  net,  and  she  wears  a  caul  composed 
of  rich  stuff'  and  jeweller's  work. 

Although  one  bearing  only  remains  perfect  below  the  male 
effigy,  viz.,  that  of  Ufford,  no  doubt  the  other  was  that  of  Bee. 

On  the  shield  below  the  female  effigy  may  be  detected,  with 
some  difficulty,  two  lions  passant  for  Strange,  which  assures  us 
beyond  all  doubt  that  these  effigies  represent  William,  4th  Baron 
Willoughhy  de  Eresby,  and  Lucy,  daughter  of  Roger  Lord  Strange 
of  Knocking,  his  first  wife,  whence  it  was  placed  on  the  dexter  side 
of  that  of  her  husband.  His  second  wife  having  been  Joan,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent.  Sir  Roger  Strange, 
temp.  Edward  II.,  bore.  Gules,  within  a  bordure  engrailed.  Or,  two 
lions  passant,  Arg. ;  no  such  bordure  however  ever  appeared  upon 
Lady  Willoughhy 's  shield,  and  her  bearings  were  formerly  represented 
without  this  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Spilsby  church,  as  well  as  at 
Friskney,  according  to  Holies ;  but  indeed  such  differences  were 
most  usual  as  marks  of  cadency.  William  Lord  Willoughhy,  died 
in  1410,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  his  son  and  heir, 
Robert,  the  5th  baron,  caused  this  memorial  to  be  placed  over  his 
father's  grave  soon  after  his  death,  and  before  the  death  of  his 
second  wife,  which  did  not  occur  until  twenty  years  afterwards,  viz., 
12  Henry  VI.  According  to  Gough,  the  border  legend  of  this 
monumental  slab  ran  thus :  "  Gulielmum  qui  fuerat  apud  Ersby 
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nunc  tumulat  vermib'  esca'  dat'  hie  s'  s  veniam  modo  sperat  mors 
caro  cava  cinis  Cristi  nono  ruit  anno  Celi  quern  scanno  D'ne  Christe 
medecinis  anno  ******  bene  respice  nonum  ejus  cognomen  satis 
invenies  ibi  nudum  ; "  but  probably  some  mistakes  of  transcription 
have  been  made,  as  its  meaning  as  thus  given  is  by  no  means  intel- 
ligible. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  on  a  shield  between  the  effigies 
appeared  three  lions  impaling  a  cross  engrailed,  quartering  a 
plain  cross ;  but  most  probably  there  were  but  tico  lions,  and  the 
plain  cross  was  a  cross  sarcehj. 

The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  heads  of  the  Willoughby 
family,  between  William,  4th  baron,  and  Catherine,  Lady  Willoughby, 
whose  monument  comes  next  in  the  series. 

Robert,  5th  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  created  Earl  of 
Vendosme  and  Beaumont,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  the  son  of 
William,  4th  baron,  and  Lucy  his  first  wife,  was  a  most  distinguished 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Verneuil,  in  1424,  where  he  fought  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  aided  in  taking  the  Duke  d'Alen9on  prisoner.  He 
married,  1st,  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  John  Montague,  3rd  Earl 
of  Salisbury :  and  9nd,  Maud,  co-heir  of  Sir  Richard  Stanhope,  by 
Maud  his  wife,  co-heir  of  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell.  He  died  30  Henry 
VI.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  Joan,  married  to  Sir  Richard, 
subsequently  Lord  Welles  of  Hellow,  in  whose  right  he  became  the 
6th  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby.  Their  son,  Robert,  Lord  Welles, 
and  7th  Baron  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  was  beheaded  in  1470,  when 
the  barony  devolved  upon  Richard  Hastings,  as  the  husband  of  Joan 
Welles,  the  sister  of  Robert,  who  thus  became  the  8th  baron.  He 
died  1503,  and  she  1505,  without  issue.  Their  heir  consequently 
was  William  Willoughby,  son  of  Christopher,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby,  and  Cecily,  second  daughter  of  Leo,  Lord 
Welles,  co-heir  of  Robert,  Lord  Welles,  and  7th  Baron  Willoughby 
de  Eresby. 

This  William,  the  9th  baron,  was  in  high  favour  with  Henry 
Vni.,  who,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  gave  him  the  manor 
and  park  of  Hellow  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  for  which  they  were 
granted  to  the  king  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  19  Henry  VII.  (Rot. 
Pari.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  543) ;  and  in  consideration  of  his  marriage  with 
Mary  de  Salinas,  one  of  the  faithful  Spanish  attendants  of  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  made  him  a  further  grant,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign,  of  the  manors  of  Gi'imsthorpe,  Southorp,  and  Edenham,  in- 
cluding Gi'imsthorpe  Park,  being  a  portion  of  the  estates  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Lovel,  but  were  forfeited  through  his 
treason, — when  they  Avere  granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
his  wife.  (Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  vol.  2,  p.  658.)  Their  only  daughter,  Catherine,  suc- 
ceeded as  the  tenth  who  had  held  the  barony  of  Willoughby,  of 
whom  a  longer  notice  will  become  necessary. 
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The  Monument  of  Bichard  Bertie  and  Catherine,  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 

The  inscription  cut  upon  the  base  of  this  monument  distinctly 
announces  in  whose  honour  it  was  erected.  It  is  as  follows : — 
"  Sepulchrum  D.  Eicardi  Bertie  et  D.  Catharinse,  Duchessae  Suf- 
folkiae,  Baronissse  de  Wylughby  et  Eresby  coniugis.  Ista  obiit  xix. 
Septemb.,  1580.     Ille  obiit  ix.  Aprilis,  1582." 

The  monument  forms  a  heavy  stone  screen,  interposed  between 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  and  the  chapel  eastward  of  it,  now  filled 
with  those  memorials  of  the  noble  house  of  Willoughby  previously 
described.  It  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  was  originally  highly  en- 
riched with  gilding  and  colouring,  of  which  only  traces  are  now  left, 
but,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  was  always  far  below  all  the  others.  Yet 
from  the  busts  of  those  two  distinguished  personages  whom  it  com- 
memorates, and  from  its  diffuse  heraldic  display,  its  value  is  consider- 
able. The  principal  front  is  the  inner  one,  facing  the  east.  Its 
lower  portion  consists  of  a  panelled  base  ornamented  with  enriched 
pilasters,  having  a  projecting  altar-like  member  in  the  centre. 

Each  panel  is  filled  with  an  oval  shield : — 

1.  (The  first  to  the  left)  is  charged  with  Willoughby  quartering 
Bee,  Eoseline,  and  Ufford,  impaling  Fitzallan  quartering Maltravers. 

9.  Displays  Willoughby  quartering  Bee,  Ufford,  and  Fitzallan 
quartering  Maltravers,  impaling  Welles  quartering  Engaine  and 
Waterton. 

3.  Willoughby  quartering  Bee,  Roseline,  Ufford,  Fitzallan 
quartering  Maltravers,  Welles,  Engaine,  and  Waterton,  impaling 
Jenney  quartering  Bokhill. 

4.  Willoughby  quartering  Bee,  Roseline,  Ufford,  Fitzallan 
quartering  Maltravers,  Welles,  Engaine,  and  Waterton,  impaling 
De  Salinas. 

5.  Brandon,  quartering  Bruyn  and  Rokeby  quarterly,  impaling 
Willoughby  quartering  Bee,  Roseline,  Ufford,  Fitzallan  quartering 
Maltravers,  Welles,  Engaine,  and  Waterton. 

6.  Bertie  impaling  Willoughby,  quartering  Bee,  Roseline, 
Ufford,  Fitzallan  and  Maltravers  quarterly,  Welles,  Engaine,  and 
Waterton. 

7.  Bertie,  quartering  Willoughby,  Bee,  Ufford,  Fitzallan,  and 
Maltravers  quarterly,  Welles,  Engaine,  and  Waterton,  impaling  Vere 
quartering  Bolebec,  Samford,  Baddlesmere,  Sergeaux,  Archdeacon, 
and  Tempest. 

8.  Grey  de  Ruthyn  quartering  Hastings  and  Valence  quarterly, 
impaling  Bertie,  Willoughby,  Bee,  Ufford,  Fitzallan  and  Maltravers 
quarterly,  Welles,  Engaine,  and  Waterton. 

Above  the  base  rises  a  lofty  superstructure  whose  principal 
features  are  three  caryatid  figures  placed  in  front  of  as  many  piers. 
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The  one  on  the  right  represents  a  savage  man  covered  with  scales, 
having  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  a  crown  of  oak  leaves  on  his 
head,  upholding  a  shield  charged  with  the  Bertie  armorial  bearings 
and  crest,  viz.,  a  Saracen's  Head  ducally  crowned.  The  figure  on 
the  left  represents  a  hermit  in  his  gown,  and  with  a  staff  and  rosary, 
above  which  is  a  shield  charged  with  the  Willoughby  fret  quartering 
the  Bee  cross  sarcely,  surmounted  by  the  Willoughby  crest,  viz., 
the  head  of  a  lioness  with  bat's  wings  displayed,  fretty.  The 
central  figure  represents  a  Saracen,  ducally  crowned,  with  a  girdle 
round  his  waist,  and  upholding  a  shield  charged  with  the  Bee 
bearings  quartering  those  of  Ufford,  surmounted  by  a  helmet  ducally 
crowned  and  horned,  ermine,  being  the  Bee  crest.  The  two  first 
of  these  figures  still  constitute  the  supporters  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
and  the  head  of  the  central  one  is  his  family  crest,  and  one  of  the 
crests  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby.  Between  these  cai-yatid  piers 
are  semicirculai'-headed  recesses,  flanked  by  pseudo-classical  pillai's ; 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  monument  is  covered  with 
shallow  diapered  work.  Within  the  recesses  are  white  marble  busts 
of  Richard  Bertie  and  of  his  wife  Catherine,  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
These  have  a  strange  appearance  from  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
they  terminate  below.  Bertie  is  represented  in  the  ruff  and  armour, 
the  short  hair,  pointed  beard,  and  small  mustache  of  Elizabeth's 
time.  The  features  of  this  bust  would  hardly  lead  the  beholder  to 
suppose  that  the  duchess  gave  him  her  hand  in  consequence  of  his 
beauty ;  but  those  of  her  own  bust  are  still  plainer.  She  is  repre- 
sented in  a  gown  with  an  upright  collar,  a  stiff  ruff,  and  a  small 
close  cap.  Above  these  pillars  and  recesses  is  a  frieze,  on  which 
some  foliated  work  is  coarsely  sculptured.  The  usual  emblems  of 
man's  mortality — formerly  deemed  almost  essential  adjuncts  of  a 
sepulchral  monument,  are  in  this  case  displayed  in  the  form  of 
skulls  carved  above  and  below  the  caryatids,  and  seem  to  accord 
with  the  sentiment  Bertie  caused  to  be  written  upon  the  background 
of  his  portrait,  which  is  still  preserved  at  Grimsthorpe,  Cendre, 
qoique  deguise,  toujours  Cendre. 

The  other  face  of  this  monument  consists  of  a  base  ornamented 
with  little  pilasters,  above  which  rises  a  vast  wall-like  structure,  in 
which  six  oblong  slabs  of  black  marble  are  inserted,  thus  inscribed : 


"  Homo  natus  de  muliere  brevi  vivens  tempore  repletur  multis 
miseriis,  qui  quasi  flos  egreditur  et  arescit,  et  fugit  velut  umbra,  et 
nunquam  in  eodem  statu  permanet :  Job  14, 1  &  2.  Mors  sceptra 
ligonibus  sequat. 

S. 

"Statutum  est  hominibus  semel  mori,  post  hoc  autem  judicium: 
Heb.  9,  27.  Novimus  quod  Redemptor  noster  vivit,  et  credimus 
posteriorem   super  pulverem   resurrectionem,  et  postquam  vermes 
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confoderint  nostra  cadavera,  tamen  visuros  esse  Deum  carne  nostra, 
et  non  aliena. 

3. 

"  Constituisti  terminos  ejus,  qui  preteriri  non  poterant.  Omnes 
nos  manifestare  oportet  ante  tribuna  Christi.  Omnis  caro  gramen 
et  omnis  pulchritudo  ejus  sicut  flos  agri.  Marescit  gramen,  et 
decidit  flos. 

4. 

"  Mors  janua  vitse.  Yive  memor  leti.  Livore  ejus  sanati  sumus. 
Post  tenebras  speramus  lucem.  Beati  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur. 
Beati  servi  illi  quos  cum  venerit  Dominus  invenerit  vigilantes : 
Luc.  13.     Omnes  morimur,  et  quasi  aqua  dilabimur  in  terram. 

5. 

"  SicDeus  dilexit  mundum  utFilium  suum  unigenitum  daret  pro 
eo,  ut  omnis  qui  credit  in  eum  non  pereat,  sed  habeat  vitam  eternam. 
Vigilate,  quia  nescitis  neque  diem  neque  boram. 

6. 

"  Tbe  wyse  man  and  tbe  foole, 
The  Emperor  and  tbe  slave, 
The  ryche,  the  poore,  tbe  weake,  the  stronge, 
Deathe  cowchith  like  in  grave." 

Below  are  five  oval  shields  thus  charged : 

1.  Willoughby,  impaling  Bee. 

S.  Willoughby,  quartering  Bee,  impaling  Roseline. 

3.  Willoughby,  quartering  Bee  and  Koseline,  impaling  Ufford. 

4.  Willoughby,  quartering  Bee,  Koseline,  and  UiFord,  impaling 
Zouch. 

5.  Willoughby,  quartering  Bee,  Koseline,  and  Ufford,  impaling 
Strange. 

Originally  there  were  two  very  rudely  cut  figures  of  naked  boys 
placed  above  the  cornices  on  both  sides  of  this  monument,  who, 
from  the  position  of  their  arms  and  hands,  appear  to  have  served  as 
banner-holders ;  but  these,  with  much  discretion,  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  darkness  of  that  adjacent  vault  in  which  some  of  the 
members  of  the  ancient  house  of  Willoughby  have  found  a  resting 
place  for  their  mortal  remains. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  families  whose  armorial  bearings  appear 
upon  this  and  the  other  Willoughby  monuments  : 

Archdeacon. — Arg.,  3  chevrons,  sa. 
Badlesmere. — Arg.,  a  fesse  between  9  bars  gemelles,  gu. 
Beaumont. — Az.,  a  lion  I'ampant  semee  of  fleurs  de  lis,  or. 
Bee." — Gu.,  a  cross  sarcely  (or  recercelee),  arg. 
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Bertie. — Or,  3  battering  rams  proper,  armed  and  ringed,  az.,  in  pale, 

barways. 
Bohun. — Az.,  a  bend  arg.,  cotised,  between  6  lioncels,  or. 
Boldll. — Sa.,  a  chevron  between  3  buckles,  arg. 
Bolebec. — Vert,  a  lion  rampant,  arg.,  vulned  on  the  shoulder. 
Brandon. — Barry  of  6,  arg.  and  gu.,  over  all  a  lion  rampant,  or, 

ducally  crowned.^ 
Bruyn. — Arg.,  a  cross  moline,  or. 

Deincourt. — Az.,  a  fesse  dancettee  between  10  billets,  or. 
Engaine. — Gu.,  a  fesse  dancettee  between  6  crosses  crosslet,  or. 
Ferrers  of  Groby. — Gu.,  6  mascles,  or. 
Fitzallan. — Gu,,  a  lion  rampant,  or. 
Furnival. — Arg.,  a  bend  between  6  martlets,  gu. 
Grey  de  Ruthyn. — Barry  of  6,  arg.  and  az.,  in  chief  3  torteaux. 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke. — -Or,  a  maunch,  gu. 
Huntings  eld. — Or,  on  a  fesse  gu.,  3  plates. 
Jenney. — Erm.,  a  bend  gu.,  cotised,  or.^ 
Kolbrok  (Colebrooke.) — Arg.,  a  lion  rampant,  gu.,  over  all  a  bend,  or, 

charged  with  3  crosses  crosslet  fitchee,  sa. 
Latimer. — Gu.,  a  cross  patonce,  or. 
Maltravers. — Sa.,  a  fret,  or. 
Mortimer. — Barry  of  6,  or  and  az.,  on  a  chief  of  the  1st,  3  pallets 

between  2  base  esquires  of  the  2nd,  an  inescutcheon,  arg. 
Nevile. —  Gu.,  a  saltier,  arg. 
Eokeley. — Lozengy,  erm.  and  gu. 
Ros. — Gu.,  3  water  bougets,  arg. 
Roseline. — Gu.,  crusily  3  round  buckles,  or. 
Salinas. — 1.  Az.,  on  a  tower  a  scaling  ladder,  or.    9.  A  cross  fleurettee. 

3.  A  cross  fleurettee  voided  between  3  mullets  and  2  crescents. 

4.  Az.,  9  tents,  arg. 

Samford. — Barry  wavy  of  6,  arg.  and  az. 

Scales.' — Gu.,  6  escallops,  arg.,  3,  9,  1. 

Sergeaux. — Arg.,  a  saltier,  sa.,  between  19  cherries,  gu.,  slipped  vert. 

Strange. — Gu.,  9  lions  passant,  arg. 

Trussel. — Arg.,  frettee,  gu.,  on  the  joints  bezantee. 

UfFord. — Sa.,  a  cross  engrailed,  or. 

Umfraville. — Gu.,  semee  of  crosses  crosslet  a  cinquefoil,  or. 

Valence, Earl  of  Pembroke. — Barry,  arg.  and  az.,  an  orle  of  mullets,  gu. 

Vere. — Quarterly  gu.  and  or,  in  the  1st  a  mullet,  arg. 

Waterton. — Barry  of  6,  ermine  and  gu.,  3  crescents,  sa. 

Watson. — Arg.,  on  a  chevron  engrailed,  az.,  3  crescents,  or,  between 

3  martlets,  sa. 
Welles. — Or,  a  lion  rampant  double  queued,  sa. 
Willoughby. — Or,  fretty,  az. 
Zouch. — Gu.,  bezantee  a  canton,  erm. 

(2)  In  Kent's  "  Banner  Displayed,"  the  Brandon  bearings  are  thus  given :  "  Barways  10 
pieces  arg.  and  gules,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  or,  ducally  crowned,  parted  per  pale,  arg.  and 
gules." 

(3J  Sometimes  this  bend  is  charged  with  3  crosses  crosslet  fitchee,  sable. 
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Richard  Bertie. 

Men  of  insignificant  and  even  worthless  character  have  not 
unfrequently  been  unduly  exalted,  through  royal  caprice  or  female 
favour;  but  Richard  Bertie  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category, 
although,  as  a  simple  gentleman,  he  became  the  husband  of  a 
wealthy  duchess,  who  had  previously  been  the  wife  of  a  nobleman 
nearly  connected  with  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  and  Louis  the 
Twelfth  of  France.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Bertie^t  whose  patri- 
mony in  Kent  had  long  been  possessed  by  his  ancestors ;  but  who, 
as  captain  of  Hurst  Castle  in  Hampshire,  was  residing  there  when 
his  son  Richard  first  drew  breath,  in  the  year  1518. 

The  name  of  Bertie  was  derived  fi'om  Bersted  in  the  hundred  of 
Eyhorne,  near  Maidstone,  the  family  dwelling-place,  and  was  vari- 
ously spelt,  Bertye,  Bertiie,  and  Bertegh,  as  well  as  Bertie.  Richard 
Bertie  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  took  his 
B.A.  degree,  May  3,  1537.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  as  a  native  of  Hampshire.  Generally  accomplished,  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  in 
addition  to  being  a  good  classical  scholar.  As  a  youth  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  household  of  the  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  afterwards  into  that  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  equerry.  After  the 
duke's  death  he  remained  in  the  duchess's  service — Catherine, 
only  daughter  and  heir  of  William,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby. 
Through  his  talent,  fidelity,  and  assiduity  in  aiding  her  to  arrange 
her  late  husband's  affairs,  and  in  the  management  of  her  large 
estates,  Bertie  soon  won  her  high  regard ;  and  as  both  had  ardently 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  this  constituted  another 
strong  bond  that  drew  them  nearer  together  year  by  year,  and 
eventually  led  to  their  union  in  1553,  after  she  had  been  a  widow 
for  seven  years,  at  which  time  Bertie  was  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
and  the  duchess  was  two  years  younger.    On  Queen  Mary's  accession, 
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the  duchess  and  her  husband  had  good  cause  to  fear  molestation 
from  her  government,  through  the  strong  and  open  support  they 
had  given  to  the  Protestant  party ;  and  Bertie  was  soon  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  Gardiner,  when  payment  of  a  sum  of  £4000, 
said  to  be  due  from  the  duchess's  first  husband  to  the  crown,  was 
sternly  demanded  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  bishop's  sending  for 
Bertie  soon  became  apparent,  when  he  ceased  to  sjDeak  of  the  money, 
and  brought  certain  accusations  against  him  and  the  duchess  of  quite 
a  different  character.  "  Bertie,"  said  he,  "  I  hear  evil  of  your 
religion;"  and  then  ventured  upon  some  ludicrous  accusations  against 
the  duchess,  viz.,  that  she  had  dressed  up  her  dog  in  a  bishop's 
rochet,  and  called  him  Gardiner ;  and  that  on  seeing  him  at  a 
window  of  the  Tower,  she  had  said,  "It  was  merie  with  the  lambs 
now  that  the  wolfe  was  shut  up  ;"  also  that  when,  in  some  sportive 
game,  she  was  invited  to  take  by  the  hand  the  man  she  loved  best 
after  her  husband,  she  had  exclaimed,  that,  "  As  she  could  not  take 
him  whom  she  loved  best,  she  would  take  him  whom  she  loved 
worst ;"  and  then  took  himself.  The  task  of  endeavouring  to 
appease  the  bishop's  ruffled  temper  and  angry  feelings  must  have 
been  most  difficult ;  but,  by  his  discreet  answers,  Bertie  appears  to 
have  succeeded  in  mollifying  him,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  well  aware  of  his  danger,  and  under  pretext 
of  collecting  certain  debts  due  to  the  late  duke  from  the  Emperor 
and  others  on  the  continent,  he  applied  for  a  license  for  himself  and 
the  duchess  to  go  abroad,  as  a  means  of  extrication  from  their  present 
difficulties  ;  which  at  length — after  many  applications — he  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  and  suspicious  Gardiner,  for  himself,  but  not  for 
the  duchess.  Armed  with  this  power,  he  left  Dover  for  the  con- 
tinent, 1554,  where  he  remained  some  time,  but  returned  towards 
the  latter  end  of  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  duchess's 
escape  from  England.  After  various  alarms  and  delays  she  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  her  house  in  the  Barbican,  attended  by  two  maids, 
one  of  whom  bore  her  little  infant  daughter,  and  at  length  reached 
Lion  quay,  whence  she  took  boat  for  Gravesend.  Where  her 
husband  joined  her  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  with  her  at  Gravesend, 
whence  they  embarked  for  Holland,  Jan.  1,  1554-5. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Lady  Georgina  Bertie,  the  authoress 
of  Five  Generations  of  a  Loyal  House,  the  accomiDanying  quaint  cut, 
at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page,  taken  from  an  old  print,  represent- 
ing the  embarkation  of  Bertie  and  his  wife,  is  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  Associated  Societies,  the  original  being  in  Wood's 
Collection,  formerly  in  Ashmole's  Collection. 

Once  or  twice  they  were  driven  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in 
the  little  vessel  they  had  hired ;  but  at  length  they  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Brabant,  and,  assuming  the  ordinary  clothes  of  peasants,  travelled 
onward  to  Santon,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves.  Feeling  his  insecurity 
there,  Bertie  had  determined  to  remove  to  Wesel,  one  of  the  Hans- 
towns,  in  the  same  province,  where  lived  a  minister  of  the  name  of 
Francis  Perusell,  who  was  under  obligations  to  the  duchess,  and  of 
whose  good  offices  he  desired  to  avail  himself.  This  intention  was 
finally  carried  out  very  suddenly,  for  his  position  at  Santon  havmg 
become  very  critical,  he  ventured  to  leave  it  on  foot,  with  the 
duchess,  his  little  child,  and  two  maids,  on  a  frosty  February  day ; 
but  the  journey  proved  most  disastrous.  The  travellers  had  not  got 
far  before  the  weather  changed,  for  a  frost  that  had  lasted  for  some 
time  suddenly  gave  way,  and  w^as  succeeded  by  torrents  of  rain. 
Exposed  to  its  pitiless  pelting,  tired  with  wading  through  the  mud, 
and  with  the  shades  of  evening  rapidly  gathering  around  them,  they 
despatched  their  maids  to  seek  for  assistance  from  the  nearest  village 
they  could  find,  whilst  Bertie  bore  the  child  onward,  followed  by  the 
duchess,  laden  with  her  husband's  cloak  and  sword  ;  and  in  this 
miserable  condition  they  at  length  reached  Wesel.  There,  through 
their  wretched  travel-stained  appearance,  they  were  rejected  from 
every  inn  and  house  they  approached ;  so  that  at  last,  with  the 
duchess  in  tears,  wet,  and  weary,  and  the  child  crying  piteously, 
Bertie  sought  shelter  within  the  porch  of  St.  Willebrod's  church, 
where  he  lit  a  fire,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  straw  secured  a  little 
temporary  repose  for  his  wife  and  child  ;  but  he  had  not  long  been 
there,  before  one  of  the  custodians  of  the  church,  discovering  the 
intrusion  that  had  taken  place,  sought  to  drive  the  wanderers 
forth  from  their  refuge.  Such  would  probably  be  the  course 
still  adopted  by  the  wardens  of  almost  any  church  in  England  if 
they  found  a  party  of  tramps  nestling  within  its  porch.  We  are 
not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  that  Bertie,  in  his  desperation, 
violently  resisted,  and  snatching  the  church  keys  from  the  officer's 
hands,  banged  them  about  his  head  until  he  was  glad  to  fly 
from  such  an  assailant,  as  is  amusingly  represented  in  the  sub- 
joined cut,  for  which  we  are  again  indebted  to  Lady  Georgina  Bertie, 
as  well  as  for  a  following  illustration,  and  for  those  giving  the 
armorial  bearings  heading  these  Memoirs  of  Richard  Bertie  and  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk.  The  original  of  this  cut  also  is  in  Wood's 
Collection,  Black  Letter  Ballads,  vol.  401,  p.  57,  published  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  entitled — The  most  rare  and  excellent  history 
of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  and  her  husband  Richard  Bertie's  calamity. 

VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  I.  c 
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The  Ballad  runs  thus  : — 

Anon  the  Sexton  thither  came, 

And  finding  them  thus  by  the  fire, 
The  drunken  knave,  all  void  of  shame. 

To  drive  tJiem  out  xvas  his  desire. 
And,  spurning  out  the  noble  dame. 
The  husband^s  wrath  he  did  inflame. 

And  all  in  fury  as  he  stood. 

He  wrung  the  churchkeys  from  his  hand. 

And  struck  him  so  that  all  the  blood 
Ran  dovm  Ids  head  as  he  did  stand; 

Wherefore  the  Sexton  presently 

For  aid  and  help  aloud  did  cry. 

Meanwhile,  before  Bertie  could  be  seized  for  this  act  of  temerity, 
fortunately  hearing  some  lads  speaking  to  each  other  in  latin, 
he  was  enabled  to  express  his  wishes  to  them  in  that  tongue, 
and  got  them  to  lead  him  to  Perusell's  house,  where  he,  the 
distressed  duchess,  and  their  child,  received  a  hearty  welcome.' 
Shortly  after  they  were  enabled  to  hire  a  house,  and  there  the 
duchess  gave  birth  to  her  second  child — rightly  christened  Peregrine 
by  name,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  born  when  his  parents 
were  wanderers  in  a  foreign  land. 

For  a  time  Bertie  and  his  wife  lived  in  peace  at  Wesel ;  but  then 
a  fresh  danger  occurred,  through  a  design  that  Lord  Paget  enter- 
tained, on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  of  seizing  them  and 
sending  them  home.  Forewarned  however,  of  this  fresh  peril,  by 
Sir  John  Mason,  the  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  Bertie  hastily 
removed  to  Strasbourg,  and  while  there  was  summoned  to  Frank- 
fort, for  the  purpose  of  acting  with  Dr.  Sandys  and  Dr.  Cox  as  to 
the  decision  of  some  religious  differences  that  had  arisen  in  that 
town.  Subsequently  he  repaired  to  Wanheim,  where  he  found 
safety  under  the  protection  of  the  Palsgrave. 
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When  there,  a  fresh  home  was  offered  him  in  another  country, 
which  he  accepted.  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  having  heard  from 
one  of  his  lords,  John  Alasco,  of  the  troubles  that  had  befallen  Bertie 
and  the  duchess,  sent  to  invite  them  to  resort  to  Poland ;  and  after 
satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  honourable  intentions  of  Sigismund, 
they  left  Wanheim  in  the  spring  of  1557,  for  Poland ;  but  on  their 
way  towards  Frankfort,  they  met  with  a  fresh  and  dangerous  adven- 
ture. One  of  the  Landgrave's  officers  coming  up  to  the  waggon  in 
which  the  duchess,  her  children,  and  maids,  vvere  travelling,  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  them,  which  led  to  a  skirmish  that  ended 
in  the  flight  of  the  assailants  and  the  slaughter  of  their  leader's 
horse.  Exaggerated  reports  of  this  encounter  having  reached  the 
next  town  before  Bertie's  arrival  there,  on  his  entry  he  was  at  once 
surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  from  whose  violence  he  only 
escaped  by  running  up  a  ladder  and  defending  himself  in  the  upper 
room  of  a  house  with  his  sword  and  dagger,  until  a  magistrate 
arrived,  to  whom  he  gladly  surrendered  himself.  He  then  wrote  to 
the  Landgrave  and  the  Earl  of  Erbach,  whose  residence  was  near, 
explaining  the  predicament  he  was  in,  and  craving  assistance ;  in 
answer  to  which  the  latter  hastened  to  his  aid  on  the  following  day, 
and  finding  the  duchess  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  quest  of  her 
husband,  by  his  respectful  demeanour  to  her,  soon  let  the  citizens 
know  what  his  intentions  were,  and  at  once  obtained  Bertie's  release. 
Without  further  difficulty  the  travellers  reached  Poland,  where  they 
were  courteously  received,  and  Sigismund  exhibited  his  confidence 
in  Bertie  by  appointing  him  Governor  of  Crozan,  a  district  in  Sano- 
gelia.  There  the  fugitives  remained  until  the  death  of  Mary  of 
England,  when  to  their  great  joy  they  felt  sure  that  they  might 
safely  return  to  their  native  land.  On  this  happy  occasion  the 
duchess  at  once  despatched  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  new 
queen,  dated  Jan.  25th,  1559,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  then,  with  her  husband  and  children,  hastened 
back  to  England. 

Long  must  it  have  been  before  they  could  bring  round  their 
neglected  estates  and  repair  their  deserted  houses  and  tenements, 
to  which  necessary  duty  they  applied  themselves  with  diligence. 
Perhaps  from  this  cause  Bertie  declined  to  take  any  part  in  public 
afi"airs,  although  requested  to  do  so  by  Cecil ;  he  was,  however, 
elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Lincoln  in  1563,  and  retained  that  seat  for  four  years.  In  1564  he 
attended  the  queen  when  she  visited  Cambridge,  on  which  occasion 
he,  with  others,  received  an  honorary  M.A,  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity. The  next  we  hear  of  Bertie  is  an  endeavour  on  his  part  to 
obtain  from  the  queen,  through  Burghley,  the  right  to  the  title  of 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  through  his  marriage  with  the  Duchess 
Baroness  of  Eresby.  His  claim  was  urged  before  judges  and  com- 
missioners, and  he  personally  waited  upon  the  queen  at  Theobalds 
and  Kenilworth,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  royal  assent  to  his 
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petition  ;  but,  although  Burghley  favoured  Bertie's  claim,  and  an 
unexecuted  decree  granting  it  is  still  preserved  among  the  Burghley 
papers  in  the  British  Museum,  the  much  coveted  right  was  never 
accorded,  and  Richard  Bertie  died  without  any  other  title  than  that 
of  a  talented,  brave,  upright  Gentleman,  although  he  was  the 
husband  of  a  duchess,  the  father  of  a  peer,  and  the  progenitor  of 
dukes,  earls,  and  lords.  He  survived  the  duchess  two  years,  and 
died  at  Bourn,  April  9th,  1582,  aged  64.  He  was  buried  near  his 
wife  in  Spilsby  church,  which  had  long  been  used  as  the  burialplace 
of  the  noble  and  ancient  family  whose  heiress  he  married. 


Catherine,  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 

This  illustrious  lady,  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  nursing 
mothers  of  the  Eeformation,  was  the  only  daughter  and  heir  of 
William,  9th  Baron  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  and  Mary  de  Salinas, 
Salines,  or  Saluces,  of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  who  came  over  to 
England  as  one  of  the  attendant  ladies  of  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
when  she  left  Spain  as  the  affianced  bride  of  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales.  She  was  born  in  1520.  When  only  six  years  of  age  she 
had  lost  both  her  parents,  and  was  then  consequently  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  one  of  the 
numerous  favours  he  received  from  his  royal  brother-in-law,  Henry 
Vni.  Notwithstanding  the  showy  qualities  of  the  duke's  character, 
he  could  hardly  have  been  considered  a  proper  guardian  of  a  rich 
young  heiress  like  Lady  Willoughby,  even  in  his  own  time,  owing  to 
certain  incidents  of  his  past  life.     Engaged  to  a  young  lady  whom 
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he  sincerely  loved,  although  she  bore  the  unaristocratic  name  of  Ann 
Brown,  he  broke  off  his  engagement  with  her  for  the  sake  of  marry- 
ing to  greater  advantage  his  own  aunt,  Margaret  Brandon,  or 
Mortimer.  No  doubt,  like  the  king,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  to 
marry  thus  within  the  forbidden  degrees ;  and  his  conscience,  like 
Henry's,  for  a  time  was  quite  at  ease.  But  after  awhile  he  began  to 
think  of  the  poor  jilted  Ann,  and  then  he  affirmed  that  his  con- 
science did  smite  him  ;  so  that,  obtaining  a  papal  Bull  for  the  dis- 
solution of  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  he  married  his  first  love,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  called  after  her  mother.  Next,  his 
matrimonial  views  assumed  a  fresh  phase.  From  his  handsome 
countenance  a  royal  lady  now  looked  upon  him  with  high  favour. 
This  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  king's  sister,  the  Princess 
Mary ;  but  she  was  soon  extricated  from  such  an  entanglement,  by 
the  marriage  she  was  forced  to  make  with  Louis  XII. — an  infirm 
and  a  comparatively  old  man.  Perhaps  consoling  herself,  however, 
with  the  hope  that  she  would  soon  be  freed  from  this  distasteful 
union,  she  obeyed  her  brother's  will,  on  condition  that  the  next  time 
she  was  at  liberty  to  marry,  she  should  make  her  own  choice. 
Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Louis,  a  few  months  subsequent 
to  her  marriage,  when  Suffolk  was  sent  over  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  royal  widow  back  to  England,  a  secret 
marriage  took  place  between  them  in  France,  although  Suffolk's  first 
wife  was  certainly  then  alive  ;  so  that,  feeling  uncomfortable  on  this 
point,  he  fortified  his  new  position  by  obtaining  another  Bull,  in 
virtue  of  which  his  children — both  by  Ann  Brown,  and  the  queen 
dowager  of  France — were  pronounced  legitimate.  When  Catherine 
Willoughby  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  Suffolk  was  again  a  widower, 
and  instead  of  disposing  of  her  in  marriage  to  some  one  else, 
although  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  he  married  her  himself!  By 
him  she  had  two  sons,  Henry,  born  1536,  and  Charles,  the  year 
following,  both  of  whom  lived  to  inherit  their  father's  titles. 

After  the  duke's  death,  which  occurred  in  1545,  the  duchess 
lived  in  strict  retirement  at  Grimsthorpe,  where  she  received 
spiritual  counsel  from  Latimer,  who  often  officiated  there  as  chap- 
lain, and  occasionally  preached  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages.  Three  years  after  her  husband's  death,  she  was  entrusted, 
much  against  her  will,  with  the  charge  of  the  infant  daughter  of 
I/ord  Seymour  of  Sudley  and  Catherine  his  wife,  the  queen  dowager. 

This  child  was  committed  to  her  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  and 
entailed  considerable  expense  on  account  of  the  staff  of  attendants 
deemed  necessary  for  the  care  of  one  so  highly  born.  Hence  she 
wrote  repeatedly  to  Cecil  respecting  the  serious  charges  she  was  put 
to  on  this  head,  and  begged  for  his  aid ;  but  the  poor  young  child 
was  still  apparently  left  for  the  most  part  a  pensioner  upon  her,  and 
whose  care,  under  any  circumstances,  was  burthensome  to  her,  when 
her  own  sons  were  demanding  all  her  attention.  In  the  year  1550, 
when  her  eldest  boy  Henry,  the  young  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  fourteen 
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3'ears  of  age,  and  his  brother  Charles  thirteen,  their  education  had 
been  ah-eady  duly  attended  to  ;  Henry  having  then  been  at 
Cambridge  for  two  years,  where  he  was  judiciously  placed  under 
the  tuition  and  care  of  Wilson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham. 
Meanwhile,  Charles  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  young  king 
Edward,  and  shared  in  his  sports,  as  well  as  in  the  tuition  of  Cheke, 
the  royal  preceptor.  From  this  high  position  he  was  removed  by 
his  mother,  to  the  great  regret  of  Edward,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
him  to  the  University ;  and  the  duchess  went  herself  to  Cambridge 
to  watch  over  the  progress  of  both  her  sons.  There,  through  the 
instruction  of  the  learned  Martin  Bucer,  then  Professor  of  Theology, 
and  others,  both  the  lads  succeeded  in  becoming  scholars  such  as 
the  University  was  proud  of.  At  this  time  also  the  duchess  was 
busying  herself  in  securing  a  wife  for  her  eldest  son,  and,  after  some 
correspondence  with  the  Protector,  concluded  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  the  young  duke  and  Somerset's  daughter,  then  a  little  girl. 
At  King  Edward's  coronation  both  the  brothers  were  created  Knights 
of  the  Bath ;  and,  from  their  beauty,  learning,  and  engaging 
qualities,  promised  to  become  bright  ornaments  of  the  realm ;  yet 
that  promise  was  never  fulfilled. 

A  fearful  malady  that  had  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  termed  the  Sweating  Sickness,  was  again  prevalent  in  England 
during  the  year  1551,  and  soon  it  reached  Cambridge  ;  upon  which 
the  duchess's  two  sons  and  their  young  relative — George  Stanley, — 
were  removed  for  safety's  sake  to  Kingston,  five  miles  distant ;  but 
that  removal  was  too  late,  as  far  as  Stanley  was  concerned,  for  there, 
smitten  by  the  plague  from  which  they  had  fled,  he  died,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  young  friends.  These  were  at  once  hurried  off  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  palace  at  Bugden,  where  they  received  every 
attention  from  Lady  Margaret  Nevile,  then  resident  there ;  but  the 
blast  of  the  dreaded  pestilence  had  already  passed  over  her  young 
sorrowful  guests,  and  filled  their  minds  with  sad  forebodings.  These 
were  too  soon  realized ;  for  very  shortly  both  the  lads  were  pros- 
trated by  the  dreaded  scourge,  and  first  Henry,  and  then  Charles, 
died  on  the  same  day,  July  11th.  The  duchess  herself  had  been 
ill,  but  aroused  by  the  danger  that  threatened  her  sons,  she  had 
followed  them  to  Bugden,  and  there  experienced  all  the  full  bitter- 
ness of  this  double  bereavement.  Her  sorrow  was  intense  ;  but  two 
months  later  that  sorrow  was  chastened,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
foUowiug  beautiful  and  truly  Christian  letter  she  then  wrote  to 
Cecil  :— 

"  I  give  God  thanks,  good  Master  Cecil,  for  all  his  benefits  which 
it  hath  pleased  Plim  to  heap  upon  me ;  and  truly  I  take  this  last 
(and  to  the  first  sight,  most  sharp  and  bitter)  punishment  not  for 
the  least  of  His  benefits ;  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  been  so  well 
taught  by  any  other  before  to  know  His  power.  His  love,  and  mercy, 
my  own  weakness,  and  that  w^retched  state  that  without  Him  I 
should  endure  here.    And  to  ascertain  you  that  I  have  received  great 
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comfort  in  Him,  I  would  gladly  do  it  by  talk  and  sight  of  you ;  but 
as  I  must  confess  myself  no  better  than  flesh,  so  I  am  not  well  able 
with  quiet  to  behold  my  poor  friends,  without  some  part  of  those  vile 
dregs  of  Adam,  to  seem  sorry  for  that  whereof  I  know  I  ought  rather 
to  rejoice.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  I  would  not  sjDare  my  sorrow  so 
much  but  I  would  gladly  endure  it,  were  it  not  for  further  causes 
that  moveth  me  so  to  do ;  which  I  leave  unwritten  to  this  time, 
meaning  to  fulfil  your  last  request  to  morrow  by  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  use  him  that  I  send 
you,  as  if  I  stood  by.  So  with  many  thanks  for  your  lasting  friend- 
ship, I  betake  you  to  Him  that  better  can,  and  I  trust,  will,  govern 
you  to  His  glory  and  your  best  contentation,  From  Grimsthorpe^ 
this  present  Monday, 

"  Your  poor  but  assured  friend, 

"  K.    SUFFOULK." 

At  this  time  Richard  Bertie  stood  very  high  in  her  esteem ;  and 
he  it  was  who  wrote  an  epitaph  in  latin  verse  for  the  duchess's  lost 
sons,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  Miscellaneous  Tracts  at  the 
British  Museum — Epita2)hia,  1070 :  1-5.  About  a  year  after  the 
death  of  her  sons  her  marriage  with  Richard  Bertie  took  place,  some 
time  between  June  and  September,  1552,  but  its  exact  date  is  un- 
known. Their  first  child  was  a  daughter,  soon  after  whose  birth. 
Queen  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne — an  event  which  proved  so 
lamentable  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  Protestant  party  in 
England  generally.  It  was  not  long  before  the  now  happily  united 
pair  felt  the  misery  of  living  under  a  new  and  hostile  government, 
for  Bertie  was  served  with  a  writ  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  at 
the  instigation  of  Gardiner,  who  then  held  tbe  seal,  for  the  non- 
payment of  certain  sums  said  to  be  due  to  the  crown,  from  his  wife's 
first  husband,  the  late  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Then  ensued  his  interview 
with  Gardiner,  his  flight  from  England  with  the  duchess  and  their 
child,  their  adventures  abroad,  and  their  subsequent  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Poland,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  memoir  of  Bertie's  life. 
The  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  most  joyously  hailed  by  the  expa- 
triated pair,  the  news  of  which  reached  them  towards  the  close  of 
January,  1559 ;  and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  the  duchess  sent  a 
letter  of  glad  congratulation  to  the  new  queen,  soon  after  which  she, 
her  husband,  and  young  children  commenced  their  journey  home- 
wards, where  they  were  now  assured  not  only  of  perfect  freedom  from 
persecution,  but  of  a  favourable  reception  from  their  sovereign.  On 
their  return  to  Grimsthorpe  they  lived  there  very  quietly,  occasion- 
ally corresponding  with  Cecil  and  others  belonging  to  the  court,  but 
were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  management  of  their  estates 
and  the  education  of  their  children.  In  1567  the  duchess  was  forced 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  Lady  Mary  Grey,  the  grand-daughter 
of  her  first  husband.  This  lady  had  made  a  mesalliance  by  marry- 
ing Thomas  Keys,  who  held  a  very  subordinate  place  at  court. 
He   suffered  much,  through  confinement  in  the  Fleet  prison,  in 
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consequence  of  his  temerity;  and  she  was  placed  in  the  custody,  first 
of  Hawtrey,  of  the  Chequers,  Buclis,  and  subsequently  in  that  of 
the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  with  whom  she  remained  till  1569.  This 
led  to  a  correspondence  with  Cecil,  in  which  the  duchess  begged  for 
such  necessaries  as  her  poor  prisoner  required,  and  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  Cecil  complains  of  her  own  poverty,  which  had  prevented 
her  from  fully  furnishing  her  house  at  Grimsthorpe.  Whilst  at 
Greenwich  for  the  purpose  of  urging  her  suit  in  person,  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  which  caused  her  husband 
to  hasten  to  her  from  Lincolnshire  with  the  utmost  speed.  She 
however  survived  this  danger,  and  lived  until  Sept.  19th,  1580,  when 
she  died  at  Grimsthorpe,  to  the  great  grief  of  her  husband,  and  was 
buried  at  Spilsby. 

The  Monument  of  Catherine  WillouQhhy,  Lady  Watson. 

This — the  latest  of  the  Willoughby  monuments  here — is  doubly 
valuable  from  the  effigy  of  the  famous  Peregrine,  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Eresby,  incorporated  with  it.  The  whole  is  of  the  Renaissance 
style,  and  composed  of  Derbyshire  alabaster  intermixed  with  slabs 
of  black  and  other  marbles,  and  was  at  first  highly  enriched 
with  colouring  and  gilding.  Upon  a  panelled  base  is  placed  the 
effigy  of  Catherine  Bertie,  only  daughter  of  Peregrine,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby, and  wife  of  Sir  Lewis  Watson.  She  is  represented  in  a 
reclining  attitude,  with  her  right  elbow  resting  upon  an  embroidered 
cushion,  and  originally  held  a  prayer-book  in  her  hands.  She 
wears  a  thickly  plaited  loose  dress,  and  over  this  a  hooded  mantle 
nearly  covering  her  whole  person.  A  formal  ruff  encircles  her  neck, 
and  her  hair  curling  naturally  hangs  on  either  side  of  her  face.  As 
she  died  in  child-bed,  this  costume  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be 
appropriate. 

At  the  feet  of  Lady  Watson's  effigy  is  that  of  the  short-lived 
infant  whose  birth  caused  its  mother's  death.  As  it  lies  within 
its  little  cradle  in  all  the  gentle  placidity  of  an  early  death, 
notwithstanding  the  quaintness  of  its  accessories  it  serves  to  explain 
the  cause  of  its  mother's  decease  with  touching  pathos.  Behind 
rise  two  pillars  sujoporting  a  cornice,  and  between  them  are  two 
arched  recesses  containing  panels  within  carved  borders.  Above  the 
cornice  is  a  niche  flanked  by  pilasters  and  surrounded  by  carved 
work.  Within  this  niche  is  an  effigy  of  Peregrine,  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Eresby,  in  an  erect  position,  with  his  gauntlets  lying  at  his  feet 
on  the  right  side,  and  his  helmet  on  the  left.  He  is  represented 
with  the  small  mustache  and  pointed  beard  of  his  time,  in  a  suit  of 
half  armour,  a  full  skirt,  and  tightly  fitting  hose.  In  the  right  hand 
was  placed  a  commander's  baton,  which  is  now  broken  off,  as  is  his 
left  hand.  On  a  shield  above  are  the  following  bearings  : — L  x\rg., 
3  battering  rams  barwise,  proper,  armed  and  garnished,  Az.,  Bertie. 
2.  Or,  fretty,  Az.,  Willoughby.  3.  Gules,  a  cross  sarcely,  Arg.,  Bee. 
4.  Sable,  a  cross  engrailed.  Or,  Ufford.      5,  Gules,  a  lion  rampant, 
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or,  Fitzallan  quartering  sable,  a  fret,  or,  Maltravers.  6.  Or,  a 
lion  rampant  double  queued,  Welles.  7.  Gules,  a  fess  dancette 
between  6  cross  crosslets,  or,  Engaine.  8.  Barrj  of  6,  ermine  and 
gules,  3  crescents,  sable,  Waterton,  Two  other  shields  below  dis- 
play Bertie  impaling  Watson,  viz.,  arg.,  on  a  chevron  engrailed,  az., 
between  3  martlets,  3  crescents,  or,  and  Watson  singly.  A  third  is 
defaced,  but  probably  bore  Bertie  alone. 

Upon  the  black  marble  slabs  within  the  arcade  behind  the  effigy 
is  the  following  inscription  in  gilt  letters  : 

"  This  presents  vnto  yov  the  worthy  memory  of  the  right 
honorable  Sr  Peregrine  Barty,  Knight,  Lorde  Willoghby  of  Wil- 
luoghby,  Beake  and  Earsby,  deservedly  employed  by  Q.  Elizabeth  as 
Generall  of  hir  forces  in  the  low  countries,  and  in  France,  as 
Embassador  into  Denmarke,  &  lastly  as  Governor  of  Barwick  where 
he  died  in  the  47th  yeare  of  his  age,  An.  1600  :  leaving  ysive  by  his 
wife  the  Lady  Mary  de  Vere,  davghter  to  John  Earle  of  Oxforde  five 
sonnes  &  a  davghter,  videlicet  Robert  Lorde  Willoghby  now  Generall 
of  the  English  Forces  in  Denmarke,  Peregrine,  Henry,  Vere,  and 
Roger,  and  his  vertuous  Lady  Katherine  wife  to  S"^  Lewes  Watson, 
Knight,  of  Rockingham,  where  she  died  in  childbed,  the  14th  of 
Februarye,  An.  1610,  desiring  to  be  here  burid  with  her  father, 
for  whome  at  her  request  and  for  herselfe  in  his  owne  affection  the 
said  Si"  Lewis  hath  erected  this  monvment  as  a  marke  of  both  their 
virtves  to  all  posteritie.     An  :  D.  1612." 

On  two  small  panels  inserted  in  the  base  of  this  monument  is 
the  following  epitaph  : 

"  Ut  pereundo  parit  prole  praemortua  phoenix 
(Sponsa)  peris  prolem  sic  pariendo  tuam 
Sponsa  vale  KaQapw^  vivens  (Catharina)  valeto. 
Vixisti  vt  KaQapw's  sic  (Catharina)  peris. 
Quid  dixi?  (Catharina)  peris?  non  :  alta 
Tonatis  tecta  petens  rutilo  vivis  amata  polo." 
Catherine  Willoughby,  the  only  daughter  of  Peregrine,  Lord 
Willoughby  d'Eresby,  married  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  of  Rockingham 
Castle,  1609.    She  was  the  sister  of  Robert,  12th  Lord  Willoughby, 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Lindsey  by  Charles  I.,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  his  commander-in-chief,  and  died  of  a  wound  he  received 
at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.     Her  husband,  the  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Watson,  Kt.,  and  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Montague, 
Kt.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  was  knighted  August  19,   1608,   created  a 
baronet,  June  23,  1621,  and,  for  the  service  he  rendered  to  the 
crown  in  garrisoning  his  castle  of  Rockingham,  was  created  Baron 
Rockingham,  January  29,  1644-5.    After  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
he  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Manners  of  Haddon,  and 
sister  of  John,  Earl  of  Rutland,  from  whose  son  Edward,  the  second 
Baron  Rockingham,  is  descended  the  present  Lord  Sondes,  and 
George  Watson,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  Rockingham  Castle. 
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Peregrine  Bertie,  \ltli  Baron  Willoughhy  de  Ereshy. 

The  foreign  birth  of  this  distinguished  nobleman  has  been 
ah-eady  recorded  in  the  memoir  of  his  father's  Hfe.  He  was  born 
October  12th,  1555,  some  months  after  his  parents'  arrival  at 
Wesel,  in  a  hired  house  of  their  own,  and  not  in  the  porch  of 
St.  Willibrode's  church,  according  to  popular  tradition.  After 
their  return  from  Poland,  and  they  had  settled  at  Grimsthorpe, 
from  the  proximity  of  that  place  to  Burghley,  it  was  natural  that 
Richard  Bertie  and  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  should  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  Cecil,  afterwards  the  famous  Lord  Burghley  ;  also  that 
they  should  commit  the  education  of  their  heir  to  one,  in  whose 
household  they  felt  confident  he  would  be  well  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  and  accomplishments  then  deemed  necessary  to  fit  young 
noblemen  for  their  future  career  in  life.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  ; 
for  their  boy  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age  could  write  a  correctly 
expressed  latin  letter  to  his  stately  guardian,  and  he  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  after  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  for  which  he 
became  especially  famed.  The  first  important  event  of  his  life  was 
his  betrothal,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Cavendish  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hardwick,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  ;  this  engagement  however  was  broken  off 
shortly  after,  either  by  his  mother  or  himself ;  and  for  a  time  the 
duchess  appears  to  have  been  anxious  respecting  her  son,  when 
exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  court,  so  that  she  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  Burghley  respecting  him,  in  which  she 
urged  that  sagacious  minister  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  young 
heir  of  her  ancient  house.  A  little  later  she  must  have  witnessed 
with  joy  his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  John  de  Vere, 
16th  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  eventually  the  heiress  of  her  brother,  the 
17th  Earl,*  whence  her  son  and  his  heirs  acquired  the  hereditary 
office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England.  In  1580  his  excellent 
mother  died,  when  he  at  once  urged  his  right  to  her  barony,  and 
after  a  due  examination  of  his  claim,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it  by 
the  royal  assent,  November  11th  in  the  same  year.  His  first 
public  employment  consisted  in  forming  one  of  the  escort  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  on  his  return  to  the  continent,  with  whom  he 
sailed  to  Antwerp.  This  event  took  place  in  L582  ;  but  during  the 
same  year  a  far  more  important  duty  of  a  diplomatic  character  was 
committed  to  him ;    for  he  was  then  despatched   as  Elizabeth's 

(4)  All  excellent  and  characteristic  portrait  of  her  is  at  Uflington  House.  This  is  a  full- 
length,  representing  her  in  a  minutely  striped  pink  bodice  ornamented  viith  small  gold 
buttons,  a  crimson  petticoat  having  stripes  and  spangles  of  gold  down  the  front  and  a  golden 
fiinge  round  its  edge,  over  which  is  a  thin  muslin  skirt,  and  a  crimson  mantle  enriched  with 
gold  lace.  Her  shoes  ai-e  of  white  leather  and  crimson  satin,  with  crimson  rosettes  trimmed 
with  gold  lace.  Her  hair  is  short  and  frizzed,  and  she  wears  small  plain  ear-iings.  Round 
her  neck  is  a  laced  ruflf  with  vandyked  edges,  and  lace  cuffs  encircle  her  wrists.  She  has 
pearl  bracelets,  and  a  miniature  in  a  dark  case  with  a  single  pendent  pearl  attached  to  her 
bi-east,  and  suspended  from  a  thin  black  string.  Her  right  hand  rests  upon  a  cushion  hanging 
over  the  ai'ms  of  a  chair  covered  with  puce  coloui-ed  satin  enriched  with  gold.  Her  gloves  are 
white  with  r'ose  coloured  cuffs,  and  one  of  them  is  held  by  a  large  black  dog  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  his  mistress.  The  background  represents  a  matted  chamber  having  dark  velvet 
curtains. 
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ambassador  to  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  induce 
its  then  king,  Frederick  II.,  to  relax  certain  tolls  that  had  lately 
been  lain  upon  English  ships. 

Lord  Willoughby  reached  Elsinore,  July  22nd,  duly  furnished 
with  pressing  letters  from  the  queen,  and  bearing  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  both  of  which  he  was  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  ;  but  Frederick  looked  with  much  suspicion  even  upon 
the  insignia  of  the  noble  Order  offered  him,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  Willoughby  that  the  case  was  hopeless,^  although  he 
was  most  honourably  treated  ;  so  that  he  returned  to  England, 
September  27th,  bringing  with  him  only  a  courteous  reply  from 
Frederick  to  the  queen,  but  no  assent  to  her  requests.  So  well 
satisfied  however  was  Elizabeth  with  him  that  she  stood  godmother 
to  his  first-born  son  Robert,  who  was  born  December  16th  of  this 
year,  and  whom  she  playfully  called  the  little  general.  Three  years 
later  she  again  sent  him  to  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  either  men  or  money  in  behalf  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
the  Protestant  cause  in  France. 

As  before,  he  was  most  honourably  received,  but  met  with  no 
better  diplomatic  success,  so  that  he  became  the  more  eager  to  join 
in  the  Flemish  campaign  which  had  commenced  under  Leicester's 
command,  and  was  so  much  more  in  accordance  with  his  taste 
than  diplomacy.  The  delivery  of  Frederick's  ultimatum  at  length 
opened  tlie  way  for  Lord  Willoughby 's  departure,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  Copenhagen  when  he  finally  received  a  con- 
ditional promise  of  assistance  from  the  king.  It  was  now  mid-winter, 
and  an  intense  frost  was  prevalent ;  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching, 
first  Hamburgh  and  then  Embden,  having  escaped  many  dangers 
at  both  places,  from  those  who  were  most  desirous  to  prevent  his 
joining  the  English  force  under  Leicester.  From  Embden  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Hague,  where  he  received  the  good  news 
that  the  king  of  Denmark  had  consented  to  supply  2000  horse, 
well  officered,  and,  if  the  queen  desired  it,  a  commander  also  in 
the  person  of  his  own  son. 

From  the  Hague  Willoughby  went  to  Amsterdam ;  and,  as  he 
approached  the  seat  of  war,  hearing  that  fresh  troops  were  expected 
from  England  after  the  relief  of  Grave,  he  begged  that  Leicester 
would  give  him  some  small  immediate  command.  A  far  higher 
appointment  however  unexpectedly  becaine  his,  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  had  previously  held  it,  and  by 

(.5)  In  vain  did  Lord  Willoughby  vnite  again  and  again  to  the  king  respecting  the  high 
dignity  of  that  Order  which  the  Queen  of  England  desired  to  confer  upon  him.  In  vain  did 
he  send  attractive  lists  of  the  great  kings,  pi'inces,  and  nobles  who  had  worn  its  insignia  ;  and 
in  vain  did  he  transmit  a  little  figure  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  his  robes,  for  the  king  of 
Denmark's  better  iustrHction,  For  a  long  time  Frederick  would  not  accept  the  oil'ered 
compliment  at  all ;  and  at  last  only  consented  on  condition  that  he  should  invest  himself  with 
the  robes  and  garter  of  the  Order.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  reluctance  arose  from  the 
king's  desire  to  escape  from  the  trouble  of  a  public  ceremonial,  also  that  he  entei-tained  some 
superstitious  feelings  respecting  the  proposed  investiture  ;  but  more  probably  he  was  afi-aid  of 
thereby  committing  himself  to  Elizabeth  in  the  matter  of  the  alliance  she  had  proposed,  and 
its  consequent  liabilities. 
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whom  he  was  called,  "  his  very  friend,"  and  "  a  valiant  and  frank 
gentleman," — viz.,  the  governorship  of  Bergen.  Anxious  for  the 
public  benefit,  Lord  Willoughby  at  this  time  not  only  drew  largely 
upon  his  private  means  in  England,  but  ordered  sixty  sets  of  body 
armour  to  be  sent  to  him  for  the  queen's  service,  probably  from 
Grimsthorpe ;  upon  which  one  of  his  retainers,  the  thoughtful 
scrivener,  Jonathan  Stubbe,  remonstrated  with  his  lord,  in  a  letter 
to  this  effect :  "  To  say  truth,  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  empty  your 
storehouse  of  armour.  It  is  a  man's  other  treasury,  therefore 
requireth  some  warrant  from  yourself.  A  man  shall  hardly  get  a 
robbinet  out  of  her  Majesty's  armoury  without  warrant." 

Lord  Willoughby 's  first  service  as  Governor  of  Bergen,  was 
termed  "  a  notable  one  "  by  Leicester  when  he  I'eported  it  to  the  queen. 
This  was  the  interception  of  a  convoy  of  the  enemy,  and  the  seizure 
of  a  large  quantity  of  corn  on  its  way  to  Antwerp.  Next  he  took 
part  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  successful  capture  of  Axtell, 
which  was  surprised  by  a  night  attack  ;  and  then  in  that  skirmish 
before  Zutphen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  received  the  wound  of 
which  he  died,  and  when  after  a  fierce  personal  encounter  with 
George  Cressiac,  captain  of  the  guard,  he  hurled  him  from  his  horse, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  rescued  himself  from  a  crowd  of  the  enemy, 
by  the  aid  of  that  heroic  friend  whose  fatal  wound  occurred  later  in 
the  day.  For  his  bravery  on  this  occasion,  when  he  lost  his 
"  basses,"  or  helmet  mantling,  in  his  close  personal  encounter  with 
the  enemy,  he  was  made  a  knight  banneret  by  Leicester.  When, 
through  the  loud  complaints  of  the  States,  Elizabeth  sent  out  Lord 
Buckhurst,  Norris,  and  Clerk,  to  enquire  into  the  charges  brought 
against  her  General,  Leicester,  seeing  how  highly  necessa)'y  it  was 
that  he  should  defend  himself  in  person  before  the  queen,  as  is  well 
known,  returned  to  England,  on  which  occasion  Lord  Willoughby 
also  went  with  him ;  and  when  Leicester,  after  having  succeeded 
in  exculpating  himself,  resumed  the  command,  he  committed  the 
charge  of  the  cavalry  to  Willoughby.  Two  reverses  followed,  viz., 
the  failure  of  Leicester's  attempt  to  relieve  Sluys,  in  which  Lord 
Willoughby  took  part,  and  his  own  repulse  by  the  enemy  in  an 
attack  he  made  from  Bergen ;  but  in  the  next  encounter  with  the 
enemy  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Guasto,  with  a  very 
inferior  force  he  routed  him,  at  which  the  Marquis  was  so  deeply 
mortified  that  he  sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Willoughby,  in  which  he 
offered  to  fight  him  with  from  80  to  200  lances  on  either  side ; 
but,  although  Willoughby  was  ready  enough  to  accept  the  challenge, 
the  suggested  encounter  never  came  off. 

In  the  autumn  of  1587  Leicester  was  finally  recalled,  when 
Lord  Willoughby  was  honoured  not  only  by  the  appointment  to  the 
generalship  of  the  queen's  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  with 
a  commission  to  conciliate  the  States,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
appease  that  irritation  which  they  felt  towards  the  English  in  con- 
sequence of  Leicester's  overbearing  conduct. 
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This  commission  was  dated  Nov.  10th,  but  Lord  Willoughby 
did  not  assume  his  new  and  important  command  until  the  4th  of 
the  following  month.  A  host  of  difficulties  awaited  him  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  command,  and  more  or  less  harassed  him  until  he  was 
released  from  its  burthen.  Already  greatly  in  debt  on  the  queen's 
account,  he  found  an  empty  exchequer  and  only  the  remains  of  an 
army,  chiefly  employed  in  garrisoning  Bergen  op  Zoom  and  Ostend, 
ill  supplied  with  necessaries,  ill  paid,  ill  clothed,  although  the  season 
was  most  severe ;  while  the  cavalry  was  in  such  a  pitiable  condition, 
that,  in  writing  to  Burghley,  Willoughby  declared  it  would  be  better 
for  her  Majesty  to  turn  these  into  foot  bands,  because  they  could 
not  feed  themselves,  much  less  their  horses.  Then,  when  he  turned 
towards  the  States,  who  had  at  first  so  earnestly  implored  Elizabeth's 
assistance  against  Spain,  he  found  them  jealous  and  distrustful 
through  Leicester's  misrule,  eager  to  question  the  validity  of  his 
commission  and  the  extent  of  his  powers,  but  backward  in  co-operat- 
ing with  the  English,  or  in  granting  supplies.  The  vacillating 
conduct  of  the  queen,  her  parsimony,  and  interference  with  the 
appointment  of  officers,  were  also  ever  a  source  of  perplexity  to  him  ; 
and  occasionally  he  incurred  her  open  anger,  as  when  he  placed  Sir 
William  Drury  in  command  of  Bergen  instead  of  Sir  William  Beade. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  irritated  by  the  presence  of  persons  sent 
over  by  the  queen,  bearing  independent  commissions,  which  tended 
to  subvert  his  authority  and  military  discipline ;  whilst,  finally,  he 
heard  of  Commissioners  from  Spain  and  England  assembled  to  pro- 
pose conditions  of  peace,  of  whose  proceedings  he  was  kept  in  utter 
ignorance ;  so  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  scarcely  felt 
justified  in  carrying  on  warlike  preparations  with  vigour.  Still, 
however,  he  manfully  struggled  on,  although  occasionally  utterly 
prostrated  by  the  gout  and  ague;  and  eventually  he  was  assured  of 
the  high  approbation  of  his  sovereign,  which  his  faithful  services 
justly  entitled  him  to. 

Having  at  length  discovered  that  the  peaceful  measures  he  had 
heard  of  had  been  only  a  veil  to  cover  the  efforts  making,  both  by 
Spain  and  England,  for  an  encounter  of  a  far  more  deadly  nature, 
and  on  the  largest  scale.  Lord  Willoughby  urgently  requested  his 
recall,  that  he  might  share  in  the  defence  of  his  native  land,  when 
the  so-called  "  Invincible  Armada "  was  ready  to  be  projected 
against  England  ;  stating  that,  after  the  recall  of  2000  men 
required  for  home  defence,  the  remainder  of  the  English  troops 
could  readily  be  quartered  in  towns,  requiring  garrisons,  and  that 
he  could  bring  with  him  300  well  mounted  and  equipped  horsemen. 
In  the  excitement  of  watching  the  progress  of  this  great  movement, 
and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  it,  Willoughby  forgot  all  his  state  cares, 
as  well  as  the  encroachments  made  upon  the  articles  of  his 
commission,  of  which  he  had  just  before  been  formally  comj)laining 
to  the  Privy  Council ;  and,  although  not  allowed  to  return,  in 
concert   with  the    States  he  did  good  service  to  his   country   in 
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preventing  the  Duke  of  Parma  from  embarking  his  troops,  and 
thus  aiding  the  Armada, — the  States'  fleet  being  stationed  off 
Denmark  to  prevent  the  Dulse's  egress,  and  he  himself  being 
instrumental  in  the  capture  of  a  large  Spanish  ship  of  war  between 
Ostend  and  Sluys.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  baffled  remnant 
of  the  Armada  sought  safety  in  flight,  than  the  harassing  cares  of 
his  most  troublesome  command  again  closed  in  upon  him.  Through 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  garrisons  of  Bergen  and  Ostend, 
both  were  in  a  very  critical  position,  and  the  former  was  besieged 
by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  person,  whose  numerous  troops  had 
completely  surrounded  its  walls  ;  yet,  instead  of  preparing  for  its 
immediate  relief,  never  ending  disputes  took  place  as  to  whether 
the  Queen  of  England  or  the  States  were  to  supply  the  garrison 
with  the  much  needed  relief  of  men  and  provisions.  To  cut  the 
knot  of  this  ill-timed  wrangling,  Willoughby  threw  himself  into 
the  beleagured  town  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  ol  troops, 
September  14th,  1588,  and  a  successful  sally  of  the  besieged 
ensued  ;  then  by  continued  pressure  upon  the  States,  by  reinforce- 
ments from  other  posts,  and  by  drawing  largely  upon  his  own 
private  resources,  he  so  strengthened  the  garrison  that  it  successfully 
resisted  all  fresh  attacks  ;  and  finally,  through  the  failure  of  a 
hoped-for  seizure  of  one  of  its  forts,  called  the  New  Sconce,  and 
the  loss  of  many  men,  the  enemy  was  so  discouraged  that  he 
retreated,  October  9th,  1588,  leaving  only  a  small  force  behind  ; 
and,  by  the  third  of  the  following  month,  this  also  was  withdrawn, 
and  Bergen  was  thus  left  free. 

After  having  thus  secured  the  safety  of  this  important  town, 
Lord  Willoughby  feeling  that  he  was  now  more  at  liberty  to  request 
leave  of  absence,  again  and  again  most  urgently  requested  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  return  to  England,  even  if  it  were  only  for  a 
very  short  time ;  but  as  an  expedition  against  Portugal  was  in 
contemplation  at  this  time,  in  connexion  with  which  a  withdrawal 
of  part  of  the  English  forces  in  the  Netherlands  would  become 
necessary,  he  could  not  be  spared  from  his  post.  The  English 
Ambassador,  Sir  John  Norreys,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  gallant 
Drake,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  supposed 
that  Lord  Willoughby  was  adverse  to  this  design,  but  in  reality  he  was 
only  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  States  if  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  lest  either  Ostend,  Bergen,  and  other 
towns  he  had  with  difficulty  protected  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  or  those  that  had  been  formally  given  up  as  security  to  the 
queen,  such  as  Flushing.  This  led  him  to  recommend  the  Privy 
Council  to  garrison  these  last  named  towns  with  the  remainder  of 
the  English  troops,  should  any  considerable  number  be  abstracted 
for  service  in  Portugal,  and  to  leave  all  others  in  the  hands  of  the 
States.  Eventually  the  States  unwillingly  consented  to  the  with- 
drawal of  2000  English  foot  and  six  companies  of  horse,  as  they 
were  then  termed;  but  most  unjustly  vented  their  displeasure  at  the 
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loss  upon  the  unfortunate  Lieutenant-General  of  the  queen's  forces, 
so  that  he  had  much  to  bear  on  all  sides.  Most  thankful,  therefore, 
was  he  at  length  to  receive  the  royal  permission  to  return  home, 
of  which  he  gladly  availed  himself  as  soon  as  he  had  made  such 
arrangements  as  were  necessary  previous  to  his  departure. 

His  fame  as  a  military  commander  and  a  gallant  soldier  was 
much  raised  by  his  campaign  and  subsequent  command  in  the 
Netherlands,  so  that  he  became  the  subject  of  popular  song  on  his 
return  home,  and  was  looked  upon  with  high  favour  by  the  queen. 


One  of  the  ballads  of  the  period  preserved  in  Anthony  Wood's 
collection  among  the  Ashmolean  MSS.,  fol.  68,  is  headed  by  the 
fac-simile  cut  here  introduced,  and  entitled  "  A  true  relation  of  a 
famous  and  bloody  battle  fought  in  Flanders  by  the  noble  and 
valiant  Lord  Willoughby  with  fifteen  hundred  English  against  forty 
thousand  Spaniards,  when  the  English  obtained  a  notable  victory 
for  the  glory  and  renown  of  the  nation." 
It  commences  thus  : — 

"  The  fcftecntli  of  July, 

With  glistereng  spear  and  shield 
A  famous  fight  in  Flanders 
Was  foughten  in  the  field. 

The  most  courageous  officers 

Were  English  Captains  three. 
Hut  the  bravest  man  in  battel 

Was  brave  Lord  Willoughbey." 

The  cost  of  his  command,  however,  had  half  ruined  Lord 
Willoughby,  this  having  absorbed  all  his  income — stated  to  be 
about  £2300  a  year — except  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  wife  and  family ;  besides  which  he  had  sold  great 
store  of  wood,  and  all  the  stock  his  father  had  left  him,  had  pawned 
his  plate  and  jewels,  had  mortgaged  his  estate  in  Norfolk,  and  had 
incurred  a  debt  of  £4000 ;  in  return  for  which  he  only  asked  the 
Council  for  an  allowance  of  £1000  a  year,  and  the  repayment  of 
the  sums  he  had  expended  in  victualling  the  half  famishing  garrison 
of  Bergen. 
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During  the  short  time  he  was  at  home,  subsequent  to  his  com- 
mand in  the  Netheriands,  he  sat  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who,  after  having  been  pronounced 
guilty  of  treason,  received  a  reprieve  from  the  queen.  Soon,  how- 
ever, his  services  were  again  needed  abroad,  through  the  death  of 
Henry  III.,  and  the  disputed  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
because  of  his  protestant  faith,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  the 
sympathy  of  England  in  his  favour  ;  so  that,  when  hardly  pressed 
by  his  opponents  in  Normandy,  Elizabeth  determined  to  send  him 
a  sum  of  i;2200  for  the  maintenance  of  his  mercenary  troops,  and 
4000  men  under  the  command  of  Lord  Willoughby.  Meanwhile, 
Henry  had  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  St.  Etienne,  when  with 
7000  men  he  defeated  his  enemies  30,000  strong ;  but  eleven  days 
afterwards,  Willoughby  and  the  English  contingent  landing  at 
Dieppe  enabled  Henry  to  advance  from  the  coast,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  English  name  and  English  money,  to  pursue  the  retiring  foe 
up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  itself.  Thinking  however  that  he  had  not 
power  sufficient  to  capture  it,  he  retired  to  Estampes,  which  yielded 
to  him,  and  made  a  most  triumphant  campaign,  in  which  he  took 
Joinville,  Chateau  Dun,  Vendosme,  Le  Verdin,  Chateau  de  Loye, 
Le  Mans,  La  Sable,  La  Val,  and  Alenyon  ;  with  which  Elizabeth 
was  so  well  pleased  that,  on  the  6th  of  December,  she  sent  to 
Willoughby  the  following  short  but  evidently  heartfelt  laudatory 
letter  :  "  By  the  queen.  My  good  Peregrine,  I  bless  God  that  your 
old  prosperous  success  foUoweth  your  valiant  acts  ;  and  joy  not  a  little 
that  safety  accompanieth  your  luck. 

"  Your  loving  Sovereign, 

"  Elizabeth  K" 

Yet  the  condition  of  the  English  contingent  was  most  wretched, 
notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  campaign.  Many  men  had  been 
lost  through  disease  engendered  by  the  ill  supply  of  their  wants 
and  the  non-payment  of  what  was  due  to  them  ;  whence  they  were 
actually  destitute  of  shoes  and  fitting  clothing,  in  which  plight  they 
often  had  to  bivouac  on  the  damp  ground  ;  so  that,  prostrated  by 
fatigue,  cold,  and  fever,  many  could  no  longer  carry  their  arms, 
and  they  were  greatly  reduced  in  number.  These  miseries  were 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Henry  by  some  of  Ehzabeth's  correspondents ; 
but  although  through  his  poverty  the  distress  of  the  English  in  his 
service  was  doubtless  deepened.  Lord  Willoughby  fully  exculpated 
him  from  all  wilful  neglect  of  his  allies,  whose  assistance  Henry 
always  most  gratefully  acknowledged,  although  the  lower  order 
of  his  subjects  through  the  ever-prevalent  national  jealousy  often 
manifested  their  ill  will  towards  the  English  troops. 

During  the  whole  of  this  very  trying  campaign  Lord  Willoughby 
did  all  he  could  to  comfort  and  sustain  his  suffering  men,  deserting 
or  destroying  baggage  so  as  to  carry  the  foot-sore  and  weak,  and 
sacrificing  his  own  personal  valuables  for  the  sake  of  the  sick 
and  wounded ;   yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  care,  the  whole  force 
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under  bis  coramand  was  reduced  to  a  tbousand  men  at  most,  and 
he  had  with  him  a  greater  number  of  sick  and  wounded  than  of 
those  still  capable  of  serving. 

Gradually  drawing  towards  the  coast,  and  longing  for  a  speedy 
return  to  England,  tbe  troops  at  length  reached  Dives,  near  Caen, 
where  thej  anxiously  awaited  shipping.  Tbeir  undaunted  com- 
mander, however,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  officers,  took  this 
opportunity  of  posting  off  to  the  siege  of  Falaise,  and  were  present 
at  its  capture  by  Henry,  December  27th,  1589  ;  also  at  that  of 
Honfleur,  on  the  15th  of  tbe  next  month  ;  after  which  the  king 
finally  took  leave  of  tbe  brave  English  commander  in  the  most 
gracious  manner,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  him  with  a  valuable 
diamond  ring,  which  was  long  retained  as  an  heir-loom  by  his 
descendants.  Yet,  on  his  return  to  England,  some  days  elapsed 
before  Elizabeth  would  receive  him  at  court,  although  he  had  been 
the  leader  of  a  brilliant  enterprise  which  added  lustre  to  her  reign. 
This  temporary  coldness  arose  from  her  anger  at  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Drury  in  a  duel  at  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Burgh,  towards 
the  close  of  the  French  campaign,  and  her  dissatisfaction  with  Lord 
Willoughby,  as  the  commander,  for  not  having  submitted  the  case  to 
the  French  king's  arbitration,  or  dealt  more  harshly  with  Sir  John 
Burgh  ;  but  her  displeasure  soon  passed  away,  and  she  admitted 
her  victorious  general  into  her  presence,  at  Lambeth,  January  '21st. 

Still,  however,  instead  of  monetary  remuneration  for  his  services, 
through  the  advances  he  had  made  from  his  private  resources  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  the  load  of  his  debts  had  been 
greatly  increased,  and  he  could  get  no  payment  from  the  well- 
guarded  royal  exchequer ;  in  addition  to  which,  his  health  had 
severely  suffered  through  the  hardships  he  had  been  exposed  to. 
Writing  at  this  time  to  Lord  Burghley,  he  piteously  told  him  of  his 
embarrassments  and  his  ill  health,  and  stated  his  intention  of 
resorting  to  Germany  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  This  design 
was,  however,  deferred  through  the  increase  of  his  ailment,  which 
prevented  his  reception  of  Turenne,  sent  to  Elizabeth's  court  by  the 
king  of  France,  and  who  was  commissioned  to  deliver  a  most 
flattering  letter  to  him  ;  but  eventually  he  resorted  to  Spa,  and 
there  received,  in  the  autumn  of  1594,  what  may  be  termed  an 
anxious  letter  from  his  own  sovereign,  written  at  Nonsuch,  and 
dated  October  17th  of  that  year.  She  had  then  reason  to  expect 
another  Spanish  invasion  ;  hence,  remembering  her  old  valorous 
commander,  whom  she  addressed  as  her  "  good  Peregrine,"  she  was 
evidently  desii'ous  of  securing  his  services,  and  glad  to  hear  of  his 
amended  health,  Had  it  been  necessary,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
returned  to  England  ;  but,  as  the  expected  danger  did  not  arise, 
Lord  Willoughby  travelled  from  Germany  into  Italy  ;  and  with 
returning  health  and  strength  began  to  covet  employment  at  home, 
of  such  a  character  as  would  serve  to  remunerate  him,  at  least  in 
part,  for  the  large  sum  which  was  owing  to  him  on  account  of  the 
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advances  he  had  made  to  the  State.  The  government  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  was  the  post  he  coveted,  and  for  this  he  asked  again 
and  again ;  hut  after  a  considerable  delay  he  was  gratified  by  an 
appointment  to  that  command,  and  also  with  the  Wardenship 
of  the  East  March. 

When  he  returned  to  England  is  uncertain  ;  but  on  his  way  to 
Berwick  he  naturally  stopped  for  some  days  at  Grimsthorpe,  where 
we  find  him,  April  28,  1598. 

At  Berwick  he  found  all  in  disorder ;  the  troops  being  un- 
disciplined, the  castle  defences  only  half  finished,  the  artillery 
unprotected,  and  the  munitions  of  war  insufficient ;  all  of  which 
he  at  once  commenced  to  rectify  by  his  own  efforts  and  frequent 
applications  to  Lord  Burghley  and  his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 
An  incident  connected  with  Lord  Willoughby's  command  at  Ber- 
wick for  a  time  threatened  to  cause  a  collision  between  the  courts 
of  England  and  Scotland.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Ashfield, 
through  false  statements,  was  allowed  to  leave  Berwick  for  Scot- 
land, where  he  obtained  favour  through  the  presentation  of  some 
horses  to  King  James.  Discovering  the  error  he  had  made 
in  allowing  Ashfield  to  leave  England,  Lord  Willoughby  took 
measures  to  get  him  back  to  Leith,  where  he  was  shipped  for 
Berwick.  Indignant  at  this  abduction  of  a  favoured  person  from  his 
dominion  without  any  licence  from  himself,  James  wrote  a  threaten- 
ing letter  to  Lord  Willoughby  demanding  the  restitution  of  Ashfield, 
and  a  long  correspondence  followed  between  the  two  courts  ;  but 
Ashfield  was  never  sent  back,  and  the  matter  was  eventually 
dropped.  After  a  temporary  absence  in  London  by  the  Royal 
permission.  Lord  Willoughby  was  forced  to  return  to  Berwick 
through  the  violent  attempts  made  there  by  various  parties  to  possess 
themselves  of  an  intestate  man's  property  after  his  death.  On  his 
way  northward  he  stopped  both  at  Grimsthorpe  and  Eresby,  writing 
from  the  former  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  August  1st,  1 600,  for  instructions, 
and  from  the  latter  respecting  the  celebrated  Gowrie  conspiracy. 
Anxious  as  he  was  to  return  to  his  command,  he  was  detained  at 
Eresby  by  a  long  and  severe  illness ;  but  at  length  he  reached 
Berwick,  and  at  once  began  to  restore  proper  discipline  there  with 
that  strong  hand  which  long  military  service  had  accustomed  him 
to  employ.  Unused  to  such  pressure,  manifold  were  the  complaints 
of  the  officers  holding  subordinate  commands,  of  whom  the  chief 
■were  Richard  Musgrave,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  William 
Selby.  These  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  Privy  Council  complaining 
of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  had  exercised  his  authority, 
while  others  personally  in  London  endeavoured  to  raise  an  adverse 
feeling  against  him,  and  even  approached  the  queen  herself  with 
their  complaints.  In  reply,  Lord  Willoughby  wrote  one  of  his  usual 
manly  letters  to  Elizabeth,  wherein,  after  saying  that  he  left  it  to 
others  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  rule,  he  adds, 
•'  I  have  defrauded  no  man  of  his  right,  I  have  sold  no  pays,  made 
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no  benefit  of  your  majesty's  soldiery,  trained  them  when  I  was 
able,  more  than  heretofore  accustomed,  have  placed  no  clans  here, 
or  factions  of  my  own,  have  not  reduced  the  chief  of  them  to  my 
servants  followers  or  friends,  so  as  the  garrison  might  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  such;  In  judicial  causes  I  have  ever  sought,  as 
the  Council  can  bear  me  witness,  by  persuasions  rather  than  by 
censures,  to  observe  your  Majesty's  justice  and  equity  amongst  your 
people  here  ;  and  the  question  arising  hath  rather  been  of  exceptions 
to  my  power,  than  to  my  will  in  readiness."  Elizabeth  had  become 
anxious  on  account  of  these  reiterated  complaints  to  her  council ; 
but  after  due  enquiry,  and  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
Willoughby  in  which  he  satisfactorily  answered  each  of  the  accu- 
sations that  had  been  made,  she  first  directed  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  assure  him  of  the  confidence  she  felt  in 
him,  as  well  as  of  her  intention  to  uphold  his  authority;  and  then 
wrote  herself  to  the  same  effect,  assuring  her  ever-faithful  servant 
of  her  favour,  and  speaking  of  him  as  one  "  of  whose  discretion  in 
all  his  employments  the  world  had  -taken  notice,  and  who  was  apt 
to  hurt  himself  by  overmuch  care  and  labour  in  her  service;"  yet 
recommending  him,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures, 
for  the  good  of  the  state.  In  the  midst  of  the  many  and  various 
troubles  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  when  in  broken  health,  such 
a  gracious  communication  must  have  supplied  that  soothing  balm 
to  his  agitated  mind  of  which  there  was  so  much  need.  This  letter 
was  dated  March  21,  1600-1,  and  elicited  a  most  grateful  reply. 
At  this  time  naval  affairs  demanded  Lord  Willoughby 's  attention. 
Certain  rovers  from  Dunkirk  infested  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
England,  and  had  among  others  captured  a  vessel  laden  with  wheat 
and  beans  on  her  way  from  Lynn  to  Berwick.  To  prevent  further 
pillage,  Lord  Willoughby  built  a  ship  of  14.0  tons  carrying  16  guns, 
which  he  offered  to  make  over  to  the  queen  for  its  fair  value  ;  and 
at  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  King  James,  in  consequence 
of  his  fear  lest  he  should  come  into  collision  with  Elizabeth  on 
account  of  the  abduction  of  some  of  her  subjects'  vessels  to  the 
Firth  and  other  Scotch  waters. 

At  length,  finding  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  more  irksome, 
through  his  frequent  illnesses  and  the  severity  of  his  past  services, 
Lord  Willoughby  greatly  desired  repose ;  hence  he  begged  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  to  appoint  Sir  Robert  Carey  as  his  deputy.  This 
request  he  again  urged  June  14th,  about  which  time  he  caught  cold 
on  board  his  ship  when  awaiting  a  fair  wind ;  and  this  cold  soon 
merging  into  a  fever,  on  the  21st  he  wrote  a  third  time  to  Cecil, 
still  more  pressingly — perhaps  through  an  internal  consciousness 
that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  This  was  probably  the  last 
letter  he  ever  wrote,  and  is  certainly  the  last  of  those  still  extant. 
Four  days  later  others  were  obliged  to  write  for  him  and  of  him  ; 
when  Sir  William  Selby  announced  the  Governor's  dangerous 
condition,   and  advised  the  necessary  precautions  to  be  at  once 
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taken  in  anticipation  of  his  death.  A  few  hours  later  it  became 
Selby's  sad  duty  to  report  the  death  of  Lord  Willoughby  to  Cecil, 
and  to  beg  Sir  William  Bowes  to  hasten  to  Berwick  for  the  security 
of  its  government.  At  the  same  time  a  faithful  friend — by  name 
John  Guevara,  also  wrote  to  Cecil  announcing  to  him  that  the  late 
Governor  had  named  him  sole  "  supervisor  "  of  his  will,  of  which 
Lord  Zouch,  Lord  Rich,  Sir  Drew  Drury,  and  Sir  John  Pay  ton 
were  the  "  factors."  Lord  Willoughby  was  only  in  his  46th  year 
when  he  died.  His  body  was  carried  on  board  his  own  ship,  July 
20th,  and  by  his  express  desire  was  brought  for  burial  to  Spilsby. 
His  wife.  Lady  Mary  Vere,  survived  him,  by  whom  he  left  five 
sons  and  one  daughter.  By  his  will,  dated  August  7th,  1599,  he 
left  to  Robert,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  bulk  of  his  estates, 
Willoughby  House  in  London,  and  also  the  gold  chain  and 
miniature  portrait  set  with  diamonds  which  had  beea  presented  to 
him  by  the  Palsgrave.  To  Peregrine,  his  second  son,  he  bequeathed 
his  manor  of  Wheatacre  Borough,  and  lands  in  Barbican  near  his 
town  residence.  To  Henry,  his  third  son,  he  left  the  manor  of 
Fulstowe  Beck.  To  Vere,  his  fourth  son,  various  parcels  of  land. 
To  Roger,  his  youngest  son,  lands  in  Gosberton;  and  to  his  daughter 
Catherine,  then  betrothed  to  Charles  Sheffield,  son  and  heir  of  Lord 
Sheffield,  but  eventually  the  wife  of  Sir  Lewis  Watson,  afterwards 
Lord  Rockingham,  £4,000  as  a  dowry  on  her  marriage.  To  the 
queen  he  bequeathed  a  gold  cup  of  the  value  of  £100,  or  any 
jewels  she  might  select  to  that  amount. 

AtUffington  House  are  two  very  interesting  full-length  portraits  of 
Lord  Willoughby.  One  of  these  represents  him  standing  within  a 
room,  from  whose  window  is  seen  a  palatial  residence  at  the  foot  of 
an  eminence,  and  with  a  large  white  dog  close  by  him.  He  has  the 
short  hair,  small  mustache,  and  pointed  beard  of  his  time,  and 
wears  little  ear-rings  set  with  onyx  stones,  in  his  ears.  His  doublet 
and  tightly  fitting  hose  are  of  rich  striped  claret-coloured  and  white 
stuff.  Over  the  former  he  wears  a  half  suit  of  black  armour  enriched 
•with  stripes  of  gold  inlay,  and  round  his  left  arm  a  yellow  scarf. 
Long  buff  leather  boots  armed  with  gilt  spurs  complete  his  attire. 
By  his  side  hangs  a  golden-hilted  sword.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  commander's  baton,  and  his  left  lightly  rests  upon  his  helmet  of 
black  and  gold  decorated  with  a  plume  of  green  feathers,  which, 
together  with  his  gauntlets,  lie  upon  a  table  covered  with  a  crimson 
velvet  cloth  edged  with  gold  fringe. 

The  other  portrait  is  still  more  interesting.  It  represents  Lord 
Willoughby  reposing  upon  a  bank,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  pointing  to  his  body  armour  sus- 
pended from  a  tree,  and  the  motto  "  contra  audentior."  As  in  the 
first  portrait,  he  has  a  small  mustache,  pointed  beard,  and  ear-rings. 

A  short  description  of  the  site  of  the  mansion,  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  succession  of  the  heads  of  the  noble  family  of  Willoughby, 
will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  before  this  little  treatise  is  concluded. 
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An  aula,  or  thane's  mansion,  probably  existed  at  Eresby  before 
the  Conquest,  and  certainly  after  it  was  given  to  its  subsequent 
Norman  proprietors.  It  was  much  strengthened  in  1276,  when 
John,  1st  Baron  Bee,  after  having  petitioned  for  a  licence  to 
krenellate  (fortify)  his  manor-place  at  this  vill  (Pat.  4,  Edw.  I., 
m.  II),  was  permitted  to  embattle  it  and  surround  it  with  walls 
built  of  chalk  and  stone.  The  right  of  free  warren  in  Eresby  was 
granted  to  its  next  lord,  Robert,  33  Edw.  I.,  which  extended  over 
his  demesne  lands  at  Willoughby  as  well  as  here. 

In  Leland's  time  the  mansion  was  considered  insufficient  for  its 
then  lord,  William,  9th  baron,  and  that  valuable  chronicler  tells  us 
it  was  Lord  Willoughby 's  intention  to  rebuild  it  sumptuously  ; 
also,  that  there  was  then  a  herd  of  black  deer  in  the  park.  The 
Duchess  of  Suffolk  occasionally  resided  here,  for  some  of  her  letters 
from  this  place  still  remain  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  One 
of  these  is  dated  August  8th,  1550,  and  addressed  to  Cecil,  from 
Eresby,  whence  also  she  wrote  to  him  again,  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  month,  in  reference  to  a  correspondence  then  going  on 
between  her  and  Lady  Somerset.  Her  noble  son.  Peregrine,  Lord 
Willoughby,  was  at  Eresby,  at  least  occasionally,  when  his  public 
duties  permitted,  from  the  evidence  of  his  correspondence  with 
Elizabeth's  Council  and  other  persons.  His  descendant,  Montagu, 
2nd  Earl  of  Lindsey,  was  living  here  in  1667,  and  no  doubt  it 
continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence  of  the  family  for  another 
century;  but  in  1769,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  carpenter 
employed  in  repairing  the  roof,  the  whole  structure  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Since  that  time  the  mansion  has 
unfortunately  never  been  rebuilt  as  a  family  residence,  but  soon 
after  the  fire  a  small  farm  house  was  erected  in  its  stead,  out  of  the 
old  materials.  Its  former  extent  is  indicated  by  a  portion  of  the  old 
moat,  which  still  remains  ;  and  a  characteristic  avenue  leads  towards 
its  site,  where  a  tall  pier  of  stone,  mingled  with  brickwork,  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  stone  vase,  serves  as  almost  its  only 
memorial.  This  was  constructed  out  of  two  piers  which  formerly 
flanked  the  entrance  of  the  destroyed  mansion. 


Bolingbroke  Castle  and  Wincehy  Field.  A  Paper  read  at  Spilsby, 
July  5th,  1865,  by  the  Eev.  F.  G.  Massingberd,  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln. 

^As  I  suppose  that  a  great  part  of  those  whom  I  am  to  address  this 
evening  will  have  taken  part  in  this  morning's  excursion,  and  will, 

(1)  The  writer  is  bound  to  obsei-ve  that  a  considerable  part,  though  not  the  wliole,  of  the 
subject  matter  of  this  Paper,  may  be  found  in  former  papers  read  by  him  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Archasological  Institute  at  Lmcoln,  in  the  year  lSi8,  and  at  that  of  the  Liucolu  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society  at  Horncastle,  1858. 
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therefore  have  visited  the  site  of  the  Castle  in  which  our  Lincoln- 
shire king,  Henry  IV.  of  Bolingbroke,  was  born,  and  will  have  passed 
near  the  scene  of  Winceb}-  Fight,  I  shall  ask  you  first  to  place  your- 
selves once  more  in  thought,  among  those  old  mounds  of  Bolingbroke, 
while  I  try  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Castle,  as  it  was 
beleaguered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1643.  It  is  a  thing  so  unaccustomed  amongst  us  to  hear 
of  war  amongst  our  peaceful  hills,  that  one  has  difficulty  in  realising 
the  thought  how  every  village  throughout  this  very  district  was 
agitated  then  by  the  gathering  sounds  and  alarms  of  a  coming  fight. 
Bolingbroke  Castle,  being  a  royal  fortress,  was  occupied  for  the  King, 
and  apparently  strongly  garrisoned,  for  three  hundred  horses  were 
ta.ken  there  after  Winceby  Fight.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  with  Colonel 
Cromwell  (for  he  was  then  no  more)  as  his  lieutenant,  was  advancing 
to  besiege  it,  and  a  strong  force  of  the  king's  troops  was  known  to  be 
marching  in  all  haste  from  Lincoln  to  raise  the  siege,  commanded  by 
General  Sir  John  Henderson  and  Lord  Widdrington  of  Blankney. 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  had  been  scouring  the  country  as  far  as 
Louth,  where  the  house  w^as  long  shewn  in  which  Cromwell  had 
slept,  as  was  also  that  at  Horncastle  where  he  slept  after  Winceby 
fight.  But  they  seem  to  have  withdrawn  before  the  King's  troops 
from  that  quarter,  when  the  object  was  to  concentrate  their  forces 
around  Bolingbroke.  Meanwhile,  their  cavalry  was  posted  in  differ- 
ent villages.  We  have  a  tradition  that  one  body  of  troopers  passed 
some  nights  on  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Ormsby,  and  that  Cromwell 
slept  at  Ormsby  Hall,  where  the  fathers  of  the  grandsires  of  the 
parish  remembered  to  have  heard  how  the  nights  were  spent  in 
casting  bullets  in  the  servants'  hall.  The  Earl  of  Manchester  was 
advancing  from  Boston,  which  was  highly  favourable  to  the  Parlia- 
ment cause,  with  a  large  force  from  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties ;  and  on  Monday  the  9th  of  October,  he  placed  ten  companies 
of  foot,  under  one  Major  Knight,  before  Bolingbroke,  to  besiege  the 
•Castle,  while  his  own  regiment  of  foot  was  stationed  at  Stickney, 
and  another,  belonging  to  Colonel  Eussell,  at  Stickford ;  the  rest  of 
the  horse  being  distributed  in  other  surrounding  villages. 

We  have  some  notices  of  the  way  in  which  the  Castle  was  pro- 
visioned after  the  siege,  in  the  records  of  the  constable's  accounts  of 
Friskney  for  that  year,  and  probably  it  was  done  much  in  the  same 
way  in  preparation  for  the  siege.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Certain 
provision  which  was  sent  to  Bullingbrok  Castle  upon  Capt:  King- 
erby's  warrant,  Nov.  20th,  as  follows:"  we  read,  "To  Mr.  Wilson  for 
4  sheep,  xxx^  (shewing  the  price  of  a  sheep  in  1643  to  have  been 
about  7s.) :  for  a  side  of  beef  bought  at  Spilsby,  xx^  Spent  when 
I  was  commanded  to  be  at  BuUingbrook  with  bedding  for  the 
Cassell  2\"  Then,  "  delivered  one  mattriss  &  a  bolster,  cost  10^, 
altogether  1 :  18s :  6,  and  a  horse  valued  at  £5."  The  parish  of 
Friskney  seems  to  have  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament, 
yet  not  so  but  that  they  were  forced  to  contribute  to  the  King's 
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foi'ces  also,  when  they  were  in  the  ascendant.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  may  mention  an  amusing  instance  preserved  in  the  family  of  a 
substantial  yeoman,  whose  descendants  have  remained  in  the  same 
parish  where  the  event  occurred,  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
good  man  was  required  to  send  all  his  horses  to  fight  against  the 
King,  upon  which  he  had  recourse  to  the  blacksmith,  and  had  them 
all  pricked  in  shoeing,  so  that  the  next  morning  the  horses  were  all 
as  lame  as  he  desired.  And  the  family  of  this  loyal  yeoman  still 
flourish  to  tell  the  story. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Castle  when  this 
siege  was  laid.  It  is  fortunatel)'  described  in  a  record  of  the  time  ; 
and  the  description  is  that  it  lay  in  a  square  ;  the  area  within  the 
walls  being  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  the  building  uniform.  It 
had  four  strong  forts,  probably  at  the  corners,  with  many  rooms  or 
lodgings  in  each,  with  communications  between  these  forts  by  a 
passage  along  the  embattled  walls ;  besides  these,  there  were  two 
watchtowers  covered  with  lead,  and  a  strong  and  stately  gatehouse, 
with  entx'ance  by  a  drawbridge.  The  main  building,  however,  was 
of  sandstone,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  out  of  repair  and  almost 
unfurnished,  when  occupied  by  the  King's  troops.  Within  the  walls 
were  some  later  buildings  of  freestone,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  comprising  a  large  chamber  and  other  lodgings. 
At  that  time  the  yearly  audit  for  the  whole  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was 
still  kept  within  the  Castle,  from  whence  the  seats  appear  to  have 
been  removed  into  the  church,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  when  some 
of  the  windows  of  the  Castle  were  inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
church.- 

On  this  same  Monday  evening,  October  9,  1643,  the  Castle  was 
summoned  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  which 
summons  a  defiant  answer  was  returned  by  those  within  ;  where- 
upon some  approaches  are  said  to  have  been  begun,  and  our 
informant — who  seems  to  have  been  with  the  Parliament  army — 
tells  us  that  the  intention  was  next  day  to  break  open  the  church 
and  erect  a  mortar  on  the  tower,  from  whence  to  fire  on  the  Castle. 
It  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  progress  of  offensive  warfare  in 
those  days.  But,  except  that  some  shots  were  fired  next  day  by  the 
besieged,  and  a  few  of  the  besiegers  killed  and  wounded,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  further  progress  was  made  on  either  side,  when  the 
news  arrived  that  the  Koyalists  were  advancing  in  force  to  give 
battle  to  the  besiegers  for  the  relief  of  the  place. 

The  Earl  of  Manchester  held  a  conference  on  the  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  East  Kirkby,  with  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  one 
of  the  few  Lincolnshire  men  of  rank  who  had  espoused  the  side  of 
the  Parliament,  during  which  conference  a  message  was  received 
from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  with  the  advanced  guard  at 

(2)  This  description  is  chiefly  from  Hollis's  notes.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  and 
battle  are  in  great  part  from  Vicars's  Parliamentary/  Chronicle,  in  that  division  which  he  was 
pleased  to  entitle — "  Grod's  Ark  o'ertoijping  the  world's  waves." 
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Edlington,  protecting  Horncastle,  to  the  effect  that  his  quarters  had 
beeu  assaulted  ;  whereupon  Lord  Manchester  appointed  Horncastle 
for  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  intending  to  make  it  his  head 
quarters ;  but  on  his  way  there  he  found  that  Horncastle  was  no 
longer  tenable,  and  so  he  countermanded  the  order,  and  appointed 
them  to  assemble  at  East  Kirkby  and  Bolingbroke.  It  is  interesting 
to  meet  with  names  of  persons  as  well  as  places  not  yet  extinct 
among  us  ;  among  which  we  find  that  a  troop  of  Parliament  horse 
that  was  surprised  at  Edlington  was  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel 
Moody.  There  are  some  monuments,  I  think,  in  Scremby  church, 
to  persons  bearing  that  name.  Whether  our  old  friend  Captain 
Samuel  Moody,  of  life-boat  celebrity,  be  of  the  same  race,  I  know  not, 
but  I  will  undertake  to  say  it  never  produced  a  more  gallant  man 
than  he. 

This  was  on  Tuesday  ;  and,  the  army  being  assembled  in  the 
night,  Manchester  gave  orders  on  the  Wednesday  morning  that 
his  forces  should  ascend  the  hill  above  Bolingbroke,  and  there  expect 
the  enemy. 

Let  us  imagine  them  for  a  moment  winding  their  long  march 
up  the  hill  which  we  have  descended  this  morning  ;  turning  to  the 
west  at  Mavis  Enderby,  and  drawing  on  slowly  towaixls  the  direction 
in  which  they  expected  the  royal  forces  to  advance  from  Horncastle. 
(And  here,  by  the  way,  I  wish  any  one  would  tell  us  what  is  the 
legend  to  which  Miss  Ingelow  alludes  in  her  beautiful  fen  pastoral, 
where  she  describes  the  bells  of  Boston  as  ringing  a  tune  which  she 
calls  "  The  Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby  ;"  for,  as  Lincolnshire  has  its 
Poet  Laureate,  whose  birthplace  we  have  visited  to-day,  so  have  we 
also  a  Poetess  whose  name  we  may  justly  be  proud  of.)  I3ut  to  return. 
The  Parliament  army  has  passed  Lusby  towards  Winceby,  and  then 
they  begin  by  degrees  to  discern  the  opposing  forces  marching  to- 
wards them.  Seventy-four  colours  of  horse  and  twenty-one  colours  of 
grenadiers  the  King's  forces  are  said  to  have  had,  while  on  the  side 
of  the  Parliament  they  had  not  half  so  many  colours  of  horse  and 
dragoons ;  but  the  same  authority,  who  was  with  the  Parliament 
army,  adds  that  these  had  as  many  men,  besides  their  foot,  which 
did  not  come  up  till  late.  Probably  the  Royalists  had  more  troops 
of  horse,  each  troop  having  its  colours,  owing  to  so  many  gentlemen 
raising  each  his  own  troop,  while  the  Parliamentarian  troops  were 
larger  and  perhaps  better  appointed.^  It  seems  that  the  horse  and 
dragoons  on  both  sides  were  first  engaged — dragoons  in  those  days 
being  heavy  armed  soldiers  who  rode  on  horseback,  but  dismounted 
to  discharge  their  carbines.  And  now  was  seen  the  vast  importance, 
on  such  occasions,  of  that  resolute  spirit  combined  with  intuitive 

(3)  These  banners  are  well  illustrated  in  two  coloured  prints  representing  their  devices, 
now  exhibited  here,  and  are  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  on  either  side.  One  of  them, 
bearing  a  name  not  unknown  in  this  district,  has  the  device  of  a  Horseman  fully  armed, 
looking  towards  the  sun,  in  whose  disk  is  the  word  "  Deus,"  and  below,  these  words,  "  Oculi 
nostri  de  fixi  sunt  in  te, — Sic  pacem  quaeiimus."  In  a  copy  of  Machiavelli,  that  belonged  to 
the  same  person,  is  the  following  sentence  in  his  handwriting  under  his  name — "  Justum 
est  beUum  quibus  necessarium,  et  pia  arma  quibus  non  nisi  in  armis  spes  est." 
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genius  which  makes  a  great  commander.  It  is  mentioned  that 
Cromwell  had  not  wished  to  fight  so  soon,  the  horse  being  probably 
fatigued  with  long  marches,  and  it  is  also  said  that  neither  party 
expected  to  meet  their  opponents  so  soon.  But  Cromwell  was  not 
unprepared.  He  appears,  though  as  yet  only  a  colonel,  to  have 
commanded  the  horse — Lord  Manchester  being  some  way  behind 
with  the  infantry.  The  King's  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  marching 
— as  they  thought — to  the  relief  of  the  castle,  would  have  no  time 
to  choose  their  ground,  and  Cromwell  was  upon  them,  in  his  resolute 
fashion,  as  soon  as  they  were  aware  of  his  presence.  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  this  side  of  Winceby,  to  the  east  of  Mr.  Hill's  modern 
house,  that  the  greatest  slaughter  took  place  during  the  fight ; 
afterwards  many  more  fell  in  the  flight  and  pursuit.  Cromwell  led 
the  right  wing,  and  was  opposed  to  Sir  John  Henderson's  sons, — 
Sir  William  Saville  having  the  right  wing  of  the  Koyalists.  The 
"  dragoons "  on  each  side  first  discharged  their  pieces ;  then  the 
regular  horse  engaged,  and  in  the  melee  Cromwell  was  unhorsed, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  gallant  gentleman.  Sir  Ingram 
Hopton,  to  take  him  prisoner,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Sir 
Ingram,  as  is  recorded  on  his  monumental  hatchment  in  Horn- 
castle  church.  At  this  moment,  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  King's  army,  stationed  perhajjs  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  towards  Hareby,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and, 
falling  back  in  confusion  on  the  foot  behind  them,  put  them  also 
into  disorder.  Cromwell,  now  remounted,  gave  them  no  time  to 
recover.  Horse  and  foot  were  mixed  together  in  disastrous  rout, 
and  the  way  was  strewn  for  five  or  six  miles  "  with  broken  arms, 
dead  men,  and  horses."  It  was  now  that  the  part  of  the  road 
beyond  Winceby,  towards  Scrafield,  obtained  the  name  of  Slash  Lane, 
by  which  it  has  since  been  known.  These  parishes  being  then  un- 
enclosed were  bounded  by  hedges,  having  gates  across  the  road ;  and 
here  the  gate  opening,  I  sup^Dose,  towards  Winceby,  and  the  fugitives 
pressing  one  upon  another,  it  became  impossible  to  open  it,  and 
many  perished  thus.  However,  the  victory  was  complete.  Sir 
Ingram  Hopton,  Sir  George  Bowles  (as  he  is  called,  though  perhaps 
it  should  be  Bolle),  and  Colonel  Agnes  (or  Agnew)  were  amongst 
the  slain.  Two  thousand  horses  and  a  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken,  as  reported  by  the  parliamentary  chronicler  who  is  our  chief 
authority,  and  Lincoln  itself  fell  with  little  resistance  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  What  they  did  there,  and  how  the  Minster 
suffered,  it  boots  not  now  to  tell.  One  should  not  needlessly  keep  up 
the  tradition  of  old  animosities.  Let  us  rather  be  thankful  that 
such  times  are  past ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  each  side  had 
principles  for  which  they  manfully  contended,  let  us  learn  tlie  rather 
to  prize  and  cherish  that  just  distribution  of  equal  rights  which,  by 
God's  blessing,  we  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

We  return  to  Bolingbroke,  the  siege  of  which  was  settled  by  this 
victory.    It  was  now  idle  to  defend  the  castle,  and  the  garrison  seem 
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to  have  abandoned  it,  for  we  are  told  that  two  hundred  horses  were 
found  there,  their  riders  having  fled.  And  thus  ended  the  last 
alarm  of  war  that  has  disturbed  our  peaceful  hills  and  valleys. 
May  we  learn  to  be  thankful  for  our  long  exemj)tion  from  that 
great  evil,  and  pray  for  its  continuance. 

But  we  are  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  previous  history 
of  the  castle,  so  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  only  English  king 
who  has  been  born  within  the  boundaries  of  this  county,  and  as  the 
residence  of  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
scions  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Plantagenet. 

The  castle  was  first  erected  in  the  troubled  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  some  700  years  ago,  by  an  Earl  of  Lincoln,  William  de 
Roumara,  the  founder  also  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Revesby, 
A.D.  1142.  This  earl,  though  himself  a  Norman,  was  descended 
from  some  of  the  noblest  Saxon  blood  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
grandson,  it  came  to  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  the  descendant  of 
his  half  brother.  An  earldom  was  not  in  those  days,  as  now,  a  mere 
title  conferring  a  seat  in  parliament,  but  implied  that  the  owner 
possessed  ample  lands  over  which  he  had  an  almost  sovereign 
right.  Bolingbroke  Castle  was  the  head  of  the  Barony,  and 
passed  not  long  after  with  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln  to  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  eldest  son  of 
Edmund  Crouchback,  second  son  of  king  Henry  III.,  and  brother 
of  Edward  L,  who  married  Alice  de  Lacy,  a  descendant  of  the 
above  named  Ranulph's  sister.  In  virtue  of  this  great  alliance, 
the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  with  all  its  vast  possessions,  became  merged 
in  the  earldom — soon  afterwards  erected  into  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
This  Thomas  Plantagenet  was  therefore  the  first  cousin  of  Edward 
II.,  against  whom  he  raised  a  rebellion  with  a  view  to  put  down  the 
king's  favourite,  Gavestone,  but  was  defeated  and  beheaded  at 
Pontefract,  when  his  estates  were  forfeited.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that 
we  obtain  another  glimpse  of  what  was  then  going  on  at  Bolingbroke. 
Edward  II.  takes  possession  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  rebellious 
cousin,  and  sends  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  Robert  de  Breton, 
15  Edward  II.  (a.d.  1322),  to  take  charge  of  all  he  can  find  at 
Bolingbroke.  The  sheriff'  enumerates  the  manors  of  Brattleby, 
Thorney,  Wrangle,  Frith,  Sutton,  Swampton,  (?)  the  Castle  and 
Manor  of  Bolingbroke,  Sedgebroke,  Halton  ;  he  receives  £Q  :  6s., 
in  cash  from  the  seneschal  of  the  castle,  12s.  for  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  pays  wages  to  the  seneschal  at  12d.  per  day,  to  a  mower  and 
warrener  Id.  per  day,  while  he  values  the  Earl's  farming  stock  as 
follows  :  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  at  8s.  per  quarter,  beans  7s. 
per  quarter,  heifers  at  6s.  7d.  each,  oxen  at  lis.,  cows  10s.  His 
Lordship  had  on  his  farm  152  ewes  with  their  lambs,  and  55 
"  hogasters,"  which  I  suppose  are  what  we  now  call  "  hogs."  The 
Sheriff",  Le  Breton,  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Alan  de  Guppledyke 
(a  name  which  we  have  heard  of  to-day  at  Harrington,  being  the  seat 
of  his  descendants),  who  enumerates  other  manors  as  Thoresby, 
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Ingoldmells,  Waynflete,  Steeping,  Wathe.  But  that  which  I  think 
is  most  curious  in  Cuppledyke's  account  is  his  mention  of  the 
planting  of  Hundleby  wood.  Possibly  some  gentlemen  who  take 
an  interest  in  seeing  a  fox  break  cover  from  that  favoured  spot,  may 
not  be  ill-pleased  to  know  that  this  wood  was  planted  by  a  real 
Plantagenet ;  and  as  that  illustrious  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  "  plant  of  broom,"  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  see 
whether  they  can  pluck  a  sprig  of  broom  flower  there  and  wear  it 
in  their  caps  as  Geoffry  of  Anjou  did  in  his  helmet.  At  any  rate, 
I  believe  we  have  here  the  only  wood  in  England  that  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  planted  by  a  Plantagenet ;  of  which  Cupple- 
dyke  reports  "  that  the  open  woods  of  Hundleby,  Kirkby,  and 
Hareby  Thorns,  cannot  be  agisted  on  account  of  the  new  coppice 
planted  in  the  time  of  the  late  Earl." 

The  possessions  of  this  earl  were  soon  after  restored  to  his  widow, 
Alice  de  Lacy,  through  whom  they  had  been  derived  ;  and  on  her 
death  they  came  to  Henry,  soon  after  made  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
her  husband's  nephew,  whose  only  child  and  heiress,  Blanche 
Plantagenet,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  John  of  Gaunt, 
fourth  son  of  King  Edward  III.,  a.d.  1359.  In  short,  it  was  by 
marriage  with  Blanche  the  heiress,  that  John  of  Gaunt  became  both 
Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Earl  of  Lincoln,  as  it  had  been  by  the 
marriage  of  her  own  grandfather  that  Blanche  Plantagenet  came  to 
be  the  heiress  of  Bolingbroke.  His  father  in  law,  the  first  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  died  within  two  years  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  young  and  gallant  prince,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  for  he  was  married  at  nineteen,  seems  to 
have  made  Bolingbroke  the  abode  of  his  earlier  married  life,  where, 
six  years  after  her  marriage,  April  3,  13G6,  the  Duchess  Blanche 
gave  birth  to  her  only  son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  King 
Henry  IV.  The  heiress  of  Bolingbroke  did  not  long  survive,  dying 
of  the  pestilence  in  the  year  13G9,  the  same  year  with  her  husband's 
mother.  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of  King  Edward  III.  Of 
these  two  royal  ladies  we  have  the  contemporary  testimony  of 
Froissart  that,  "  two  such  noble  Dames  as  she  and  the  late  Queen 
of  England  Philippa,  so  liberal  and  so  courteous,  he  never  saw,  nor 
ever  should  see  again  were  he  to  live  one  thousand  year's." 

One  can  hardly  help  but  reflect  upon  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  these  remote  parts  since  the  time  when  the  young  and  highborn 
prince,  brother  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  dawn  of  his  life,  and 
when  the  glories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  had  not  begun  to  wane,  kept 
a  sort  of  court  at  Bolingbroke,  and  was  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord 
Paramount  of  the  county,  as  well  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  before  this  time  that  the  captive  King  John  of 
France  was  a  prisoner  in  this  county,  at  Somerton  Castle  near 
Lincoln. 

Nor  are  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  much  less 
than  those  in  relation  to  these  its  noble  and  royal  inhabitants.     It 
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seems  probable  tbat  the  district  still  called  the  fen  was  then  inter- 
spersed ^Yith  islands  laying  in  the  midst  of  reedy  lakes,  while  the  hill 
country  above  was  unenclosed. 

Having  spoken  of  Lincolnshire  poets,  we  may  by  no  means 
overlook  one  who,  though  not  a  native  of  the  county,  may  with 
certainty  be  concluded  to  have  been  a  frequent  guest  at  the  court  of 
the  youthful  Prince  and  Princess  during  their  abode  at  Bolingbroke. 
This  is  no  other  than  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  justly  deemed  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry.  Both  he  and  Wickliffe  were  patronised  later  in 
life  by  John  of  Gaunt,  but  the  reason  why  we  may  suppose  that 
Chaucer  was  here  was  his  connexion  with  a  lady  who  afterwards 
became  only  too  familiar  with  the  Prince.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Rouel,  a  gentleman  of  Hainault, 
whose  sister  Catharine  was  employed  in  the  family  of  the  young 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  in  a  capacity  which  in  private  life  we 
should  now  call  that  of  governess.  She  married  Sir  Hugh 
Swinford  of  Kettlethorpe  in  this  county ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  Duchess,  and  probably  after  John  of  Gaunt  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  she  became  his 
mistress,  and  lived  at  the  castle  of  Beaufort  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  her  children  by  hnn  were  born,  who  took  their  name  from  the 
place  of  their  birth,  and  never  bore  that  of  Plantagenet,  though 
they  were  legitimatised  by  act  of  parliament  after  the  Prince  had 
married  their  mother  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife.  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  were  her  sons  by  John 
of  Gaunt. 

It  is,  however,  no  disparagement  of  Chaucer  that  he  should  have 
been  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  Duchess,  while  his 
wife's  sister  was  a  lady  in  the  household ;  and  according  to  common 
belief  one  of  his  most  beautiful  Poems,  called  "  the  Dream,"  was 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess,  and  describes  the 
sorrow  of  her  husband  on  his  premature  bereavement.  The  poet 
represents  the  Duke  as  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-four,  with  little 
hair  upon  his  beard,  and  clothed  in  black,  and  then  as  giving  his 
own  description  of  his  Blanche,  as  he  had  first  beheld  her — as  much 
more  beautiful  than  all  her  young  companions  as  the  sun's  light  is 
brighter  than  "  any  other  planet :" — her  steadfast  countenance,  her 
noble  port,  her  sweetness  of  voice  in  &^ong,  her  woman's  laugh  and 
play,  the  golden  tresses  of  her  hair,  and  her  soft  sweet  speech — it  is 
indeed  a  truly  beautiful  picture,  fit  for  a  young  lover  to  have  given  of 
her  whom  he  had  won  and  lost !  In  the  same  poem,  the  painted  glass 
of  a  certain  castle  is  described,  representing  the  Siege  of  Troy,  which 
one  would  fain  believe  to  have  been  at  Bolingbroke.  It  does  not 
appear  that  John  of  Gaunt  lived  at  Bolingbroke  Castle  after  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  Blanche.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  by  his  father, 
together  with  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  take  reinforcements 
to  their  eldest  brother,  the  Black  Prince,  when  the  people  of  Guienne 
were  beginning  to  revolt:  and  in  tvyo  years  time  he  married  his 
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second  wife,  the  heiress  of  Peter  of  Castile,  and  assiuTied  for  a  short 
period  the  style  of  King  of  Castile. 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke  was  called  Earl  of  Derby  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father ;  and  was  afterwards  also,  Earl  of  Hereford,  in 
right  of  Mary  de  Bohun  his  wife.  He  was  contracted  to  her, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  quite  in  early  youth,  and  she 
joined  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  he  was  frequently  absent 
from  her  in  foreign  wars,  and  other  employments  abroad,  wherein  he 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  kept  aloof  from  his  misguided 
cousin,  Richard  11.  How  soon  he  may  have  conceived  the  design 
of  supplanting  that  ill  fated  monarch  on  his  throne,  we  know  not. 
But  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  have  been 
freely  chosen  to  succeed  him,  without  disturbance  of  what  would  then 
have  been  deemed  the  line  of  succession,  had  not  Richard  provoked 
him  by  his  wanton  seizure  of  John  of  Gaunt's  possessions,  and 
tempted  him  by  revenge  and  ambition  to  anticipate  the  possession 
of  the  Crown.  For  he  was  undoubtedly  the  male  heir  of  his  royal 
house,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  our  subsequent  rule  of 
succession  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  success  of  the  rival 
house  of  York.  Certainly  I  must  think  that  few  such  glaring 
violations  of  historical  truth  were  ever  committed,  as  is — or  was — 
lately  exhibited  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
the  murder  of  the  young  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI., 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  However,  as  concerns  the  history  of 
Bolingbroke  Castle,  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  these  transactions 
than  to  record  that  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  became  possessed  of  the 
throne  of  England  by  the  unjust  deposition,  if  not  subsequent 
murder,  of  Richard  IL,  a.d.  1399.  Thenceforth  the  vast  estates 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  have  been  merged  in  the  Crown,  for 
the  House  of  York  did  not  surrender  them  ;  and  yet  not  so  but 
that  they  have  remained  under  separate  management,  so  that  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  is  a  considerable  one  even  to 
this  day,  and  he  disposes  of  the  church  patronage  of  the  Queen 
which  she  holds  in  right  of  her  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  later  history  of  Bolingbroke  has  been  exhausted  in  des- 
cribing the  events  connected  with  Winceby  fight.  It  had  continued 
down  to  that  time  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
but  whether  or  no  its  Constables  ever  resided  there,  I  cannot 
ascertain.  It  seems  that  Queen  Elizabeth  added  some  lodging  rooms 
to  the  fabric,  but  these  were  unfurnished  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  after  those  events  to  which  we  have  referred  in  his  days,  it 
was  probably  deserted.  Parts  of  the  building  were  taken  to  repair 
the  church,  to  which  place  also  the  Court  of  the  Duchy  seems 
to  have  been,  very  improperly,  removed.  The  gate-house  was 
standing  in  the  time  of  Stukely,  who  gives  an  engraving  of  it ;  but 
this  last  remnant  fell  down  during  the  month  of  May,  1815. 
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Here  end  the  glories  of  Bolingbroke,  the  birthplace  of  our  only 
Lincolnshire  King  of  England.  The  tomb  of  his  father's  last 
Duchess,  Catharine  Swinford,  is  under  the  fair  arcade  of  the 
Angel's  choir  of  Lincoln  Minster,  together  with  that  of  her  daughter, 
the  Countess  of  Westmoreland  ;  and  as  these  are  in  a  sadly  muti- 
lated condition,  it  is  much  to  he  wished  that  some  of  the  many 
families  who  trace  their  descent  from  these  ladies,  would  combine  to 
give  to  their  monuments  a  restoration  worthy  of  such  names. 

If  I  might  express  a  wish  also  in  regard  to  a  spot  so  famous 
in  Lincolnshire  history,  as  that  of  Bolingbroke,  it  would  be  that 
this  Society  or  some  of  its  members  might  be  permitted  to  plant  an 
English  oak  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  and  to  cultivate 
around  it  some  red  roses,  in  memory  of  the  ill  fated  house  of 
Lancaster. 


Places  visited  from  Spilsby  on  the  6th  arid  6th  of  July,  1865. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Trollope,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln. 

The  foundation  of  this  Paper  is  derived  from  the  author's  oral  des- 
criptions of  the  several  churches  visited  by  the  Society  from  Spilsby 
during  the  present  year.  To  this  has  been  added  a  short  record  of  the 
early  history  of  the  parishes  to  which  those  churches  belong.  The 
author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  derived 
from  the  MS.  collection  of  extracts  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Mr.  John  Ross,  of  Lincoln.  The  account  of  Harrington  church  is 
essentially  the  production  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Cracroft,  with  which 
he  favoured  the  Society  when  they  visited  that  church.  As  it 
would  have  been  troublesome  to  have  quoted  paragraph  after  par- 
agraph whence  the  information  was  derived  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  matter,  perhaps  it  will  be  considered  sufficient 
to  name  at  once  the  principal  works  from  which  these  materials  have 
been  gathered.  These  are  Domesday  Book,  Testa  de  Nevil,  Dugdale's 
Monasticon,  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  Harleian  and  Lansdown  MSS., 
Hundred,  Pipe,  and  Patent  Rolls,  Gervase  Holies'  Notes,  Leland's 
and  Dodswortlis  Notes,  and  Oldfield's  Account  of  Wainfleet  and  the 
Wapentake  of  Candleshoe.  The  author  is  also  obliged  to  many  other 
gentlemen  for  their  assistance,  whose  kind  communications  have 
formed  a  part  of  that  constant  tide  of  information  always  flowing 
towards  him,  and  which  tends  so  materially  to  the  gradual  elucida- 
tion of  local  history,  as  well  as  to  the  promotion  of  architectural 
knowledge  and  taste. 
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Pabtnet. 

From  tlie  Venerable  Bede  we  learn  that  a  Saxon  monastery 
under  the  rule  of  an  abbot  was  existing  at  Partney  in  the  7th 
century  ;  also  that  there  was  another  religious  house  near  it,  ruled 
by  an  abbess  named  Edelhild.  Most  probably  these  were  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  never  refounded,  as  no  subsequent  mention  is 
made  of  them.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  or  before,  a  hospital 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  JMagdalene  was  founded  at  Partney.  This 
was  richly  endowed  by  various  persons,  as  appears  from  a  confirm- 
ation of  its  charter  by  Stephen,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  lands, 
revenues,  donations,  and  rights,  granted  to  the  hospital  by  various 
barons  and  vassals.  Further  reference  is  made  to  this  hospital  in 
an  agreement  made  in  the  king's  court  at  Lincoln,  10  John,  before 
Gerard  de  Camville,  William  de  Huntingford,  the  royal  Justices 
itinerant,  and  others.  This  agreement  referred  to  an  exchange  of 
land  between  Osbert,  master  of  the  hospital,  and  Henry  Bee. 

From  Domesday  book  we  gather  that  five  carucates  of  land, 
tilled  by  seventeen  sokemen  and  twenty-seven  bordars  who  used  five 
ploughs,  lay  within  the  soke  of  Gilbert  de  Gant's  manor  of  Thorpe, 
at  which  early  period  the  right  of  holding  a  market  here  had  been 
established.  Robert  Despenser  then  also  held  land  in  Partney  as 
a  member  of  his  manor  of  Herdetorjje,  probably  Hogsthorpe.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  De  Gant  fee  here  was 
held  by  Eustace  de  Vessy,  by  the  service  of  the  third  part  of  a 
knight's  fee,  out  of  which  an  oxgang  and  a  half  had  been  given  by 
one  of  his  ancestors  in  pure  alms  to  Partney  Hospital,  and  when  a 
bovate  of  it  was  held  by  William,  the  priest's  brother,  as  sumner  of 
the  De  Gant  court. 

Circa  1240,  Walter  Marescall,  the  second  husband  of  Margaret 
de  Quincy,  the  daughter  of  Hawise,  the  sister  and  heir  of  Ranulph, 
Earl  of  Chester,  was  holding  certain  lands  in  Partney  as  of  the 
honour  of  Pumfray  (Pontefract),  through  his  wife's  right  to  the  same, 
derived  from  her  first  husband,  John  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
These  lands  were  afterwards  held  by  her  daughter,  Matilda  de  Lacy. 
At  the  same  time  Robert  de  Saucethorpe  and  Walter  de  Gunceville 
were  holding  the  third  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Partney.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  century  John  de  Orby  had  acquired  possession  of 
certain  lands  here,  and  also  Adam  de  Welles,  who  died  1346.  About 
the  same  period  Robert  de  Willoughby  acquired  possession  of  lands 
in  Partney.  He  died  1317,  and  transmitted  his  lands  to  a  long  line 
of  successors,  who  enjoyed  them  until  1472,  when,  through  the 
attainder  and  execution  of  Richard  and  Robert  de  Welles,  their 
estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  these,  however,  were  subsequently 
restored  to  the  family.  William  de  Kirdestone,  the  husband  of 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  died  possessed  of  a 
part  of  the  De  Gant  fee,  and  whose  descendant,  John  Arundel  of 
Bideford,  died  1423.     During  this  century  several  members  of  the 
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Bellmout  or  Beaumont  family  held  at  least  a  portion  of  the  De  Gant 
fee,  of  whom  John  de  Beaumont  died  1397  seized  of  one  knight's 
fee  in  this  vill,  then  held  by  Ralph  Cromwell.  Subsequently  Sir 
John  de  Burghersh,  Kt.,  enjoyed  part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the 
market  and  fair  here  held,  as  of  the  manor  of  Folkingham,  and 
whose  widow  possessed  the  same  rights  until  her  death  in  14"21. 

An  illustrious  name  then  stands  out  prominently  in  connection 
with  this  place,  viz.,  that  of  the  poet  Chaucer,  whose  son  Thomas, 
in  right  of  his  wife  Matilda  Burghersh,  possessed  one-eighteenth 
part  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  markets  and  fairs  held  at 
Partney,  and  also  of  a  small  annual  rent.  She  died  1407-8.  In 
1415  died  Johanna,  widow  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  seized  of  a 
manor  here.  During  the  next  century  Thomas  Thorpe  had  become 
possessed  of  a  small  estate  at  Partney,  which  he  left  after  his  death, 
1520,  to  his  son  John,  by  Alice  Massiugberd,  his  wife  ;  then  also. 
Sir  Christopher  Wray,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  of  England,  acquired  a 
manor  here,  which  he  held  of  the  king  by  fealty,  and  of  which  he 
died  seized  ]592.  He  was  buried  in  Glentworth  church,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William,  created  a  baronet  1612.  He  held 
212  acres  of  land  in  Partney  when  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  was 
also  holding  exactly  the  same  amount  of  land  here.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  terrible  plague  afflicted  this  parish, 
which  greatly  injured  its  prosperity  and  proved  fatal  to  many  of  its 
inhabitants. 

St.  Nicholas's  Church. — The  chvu'ch  of  Partney,  together  with 
the  tithe  of  the  demesne  lands  here,  were  given  by  Gilbert  de  Gant 
to  Bardney  Abbey,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  him  ;  to  which  gift  was 
added  the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  together 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  by  his  great  grandson — also  called 
Gilbert.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  lands  in  this  parish  belonging  to 
Bardney  Abbey  were  worth  £7  a  year,  and  a  pension  it  enjoyed 
from  the  rectory  amounted  to  £1  :  6s.  :  8d.  a  year.  Then  also 
Revesby  Abbey  and  the  Nunnery  of  Cotham  possessed  small  farms 
in  Partney.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  church  has  lately  been 
extensively  repaired  within  and  without,  but  it  may  not  be  so  well 
known  to  many  who  are  now  inspecting  it,  that  this  good  work  has 
been  chiefly  effected  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  present 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  Robert  Giles.  It  stands  well,  and  with  its 
fair  tower,  lofty  clerestory,  and  high-pitched  roof,  is  a  handsome 
church,  excepting  the  chancel,  which  was  most  unfortunately  re- 
built some  years  ago,  and  as  yet  remains  untouched.  The  sjjacious 
new  porch  with  its  little  side  lights  and  arcading  is  a  handsome 
feature.  Beneath  this,  and  over  the  door  giving  access  to  the  church, 
the  old  niche  and  mutilated  statue  of  a  saint — probably  St. 
Nicholas,  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  a  proper  conservative 
spirit.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  red  ridge  tiles  or  cresting 
should  be  placed  upon  grey  slating,  as  has  been  done  here.  This 
practice  is  now  adopted  by  architects  of  eminence,  but  perhaps  a 
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quieter  treatment  ensures  greater  gravity  of  appearance,  which 
is  ever  desirable  in  connexion  with  churches.  Within,  the  aisle 
arcades  of  four  bays,  supported  by  octangular  shafted  pillars,  are 
of  a  good  Decorated  character,  the  northern  one  being  rather  the 
earliest.  There  are  no  responds  to  this  arcade,  and  its  pillar  caps 
are  ornamented  with  carved  heads  and  pattresses.  Those  of  the 
south  arcade  have  beautiful  foliage  carved  upon  them,  and  its  arches 
have  hood-moulds,  while  those  of  the  north  arcade  have  none.  The 
effect  of  the  white  pillars  and  arches  mingling  with  the  dark  greens 
and  browns  of  the  green  sandstone  walling  is  good,  although  a 
little  too  strong,  and  the  blue  of  the  roof  plastering  is  too  dark. 
The  seating  is  solid  and  simple,  as  deal  seating  always  should  be. 
The  tower  arch  is  exceedingly  lofty,  but  is  plainly  moulded  and 
without  shafts.  The  font  is  a  good  Perpendicular  one,  on  whose 
alternate  panels  are  pleasing  carvings  resembling  traceried  windows. 
The  new  pulpit  is  a  handsome  one  adorned  with  diapered  work,  and 
supported  by  a  large  central  shaft  surrounded  by  six  subsidiary 
red  marble  shaftlets.  In  the  north  aisle  is  part  of  an  old  Perpen- 
dicular screen  and  of  a  piscina  indicating  the  former  position  of  St. 
Mai7's  chapel,  alluded  to  above.  Both  the  chancel  and  its  arch  are 
in  a  sad  condition.  The  former  is  not  an  ancient  portion  of  the 
fabric,  as  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  very  sorry  fashion  of  late  years, 
when  its  old  materials  were  superseded  by  brickwork,  and  the 
Perpendicular  window  at  the  east  end  —  after  mutilation — was 
inserted  in  the  new  wall.  The  lower  part  of  the  old  chancel  screen 
has  been  restored  and  replaced  in  its  original  position,  but  as  yet 
is  not  quite  finished. 

Haerington. 

In  1240,  Hugo  de  Harinton  held  in  Harrington,  Aswardby,  and 
Langton,  the  third  part  of  a  knight's  fee;  and  in  1258, John  de 
Harrington  obtained  from  Henry  III.  a  charter  of  free  warren  over 
his  demesne  lands  in  this  vill,  Aswardby,  Tealby,  Alesby,  Harmston, 
Irby,  and  Braytoft,  dated  October  1st  of  that  year.  In  the  same 
century  Alured  de  Harrington  resided  here,  whose  son  Richard  was 
high  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  1275,  and  was  a  benefactor  to  Louth 
Park  Abbey.  He  possessed  a  manor  at  Panton,  as  well  as  a  manor  and 
rents  of  lands  here,  1324.  Four  years  later  John  de  Harrington, 
Canon  of  Lincoln,  founded  a  chantry  at  Harrington  for  the  benefit 
of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  benefactors,  which  he  endowed  with 
lands  in  Harrington  and  Aswardby  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
chaplain  who  was  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  said  chantry, 
and  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founder  and  others  for  ever.  John 
de  Harrington  formally  presented  the  first  chaplain  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Henry  de  Maunesfeld,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Anthony  Beck, 
Chancellor,  Thomas  de  Luda,  Treasurer,  John  de  Northwold,  Sub- 
Dean,  William  de  Madenstone,  Archdeacon  of  Stow,  and  Richard 
de  Rowell.     The  subsequent  patronage  was  vested  by  the  founder 
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in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  and  was  to  be  exercised 
within  eight  days  from  the  death  of  the  last  chaplain.  Subsequently, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  receive.d  a  yearly  pension  of  40s.  from  the 
cantarist  of  Harrington,  half  of  which  sum  was  expended  in  the 
observance  of  the  founder's  obit  annually.  At  the  Suppression 
Kobert  Smith,  aged  44,  was  the  cantarist,  whose  emolument  was 
derived  from  the  following  sources.  The  firm  of  the  mansional 
house,  one  barn,  one  garden,  one  pomary,  and  certain  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  same  lying  in  Harrington,  and  demised  to  Sir  John 
Coupledyke  from  December  26th,  1543,  for  40  years,  at  a  rent  per 
annum  of  £6.  The  firm  of  one  camera  and  one  garden  in  the 
tenure  of  the  cantarist,  at  a  rent  of  Is.  Sd.,  and  a  pasture  or 
agistment  of  one  lamb  allowed  the  said  cantarist  by  the  farmer  of 
the  profits  there,  in  the  winter,  worth  3s,  M.  per  annum.  A  reprise 
was  due  to  Sir  John  Coupledyke  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  John 
the  Baptist,  of  one  rose. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  possessed  a 
knight's  fee  in  Harrington,  of  whom  Laurence  de  Hastings  died 
1348,  and  John  de  Hastings  1375.  A  member  of  a  family  deriving 
its  name  from  Coppledike  near  Boston,  held  this  fee  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  viz.,  Alexander  de  Cubbeldyk,  who  died  1335.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Roger  de  Coppledike,  who,  through  his  marriage 
with  Maude,  daughter  of  John  de  Harrington  the  last  male  heir  of 
that  family,  united  the  Harrington  and  Coppledike  estates,  and 
transmitted  them  to  their  descendants.  On  the  death  of  Thomas 
Coppledike,  the  last  male  heir  of  that  family,  his  estate  was  divided 
between  his  two  nephews,  Betliell  of  Wintringham,  and  Ellis  of 
Wellingore,  the  first  of  whom  sold  his  portion  to  Vincent  Amcotts 
of  Aisthorpe  and  Amcotts,  whose  descendants  still  possess  it,  and 
one  of  whom  is  now  the  estimable  rector  of  the  parish. 

St.  Manjs  Church. — Previous  to  1855  this  church,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  altered  and  repaired,  had  become  so  much  dilapidated 
as  to  demand  a  general  and  extensive  reparation.  Its  original  Early 
English  aisle  and  all  but  some  small  portions  of  its  arcade  opening 
into  it  had  been  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  older  windows  replaced 
either  with  others  of  the  Tudor  period  or  still  more  modern  ones. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  present  rector,  the  Ftev.  Robert 
Cracroft,  after  calling  in  Mr.  Teulon  as  architect,  determined  to 
pull  down  almost  the  whole  of  the  old  fabric  and  to  build  it  afresh 
in  an  early  Decorated  style  after  Mr.  Teulon's  designs.  The  present 
structure  is  the  result,  and  the  only  relics  of  its  predecessor  are  the 
tower-arch,  the  font,  and  a  series  of  monuments  which  are  of 
considerable  value. 

The  oldest  of  these  consists  of  a  low  tomb  beneath  a  mural 
arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  This  is  surmounted  by  the 
effigy  in  stone  of  a  knight  clad  in  mail,  with  his  legs  crossed  and 
his  hands  vipraised  in  prayer,  which  probably  represents  Sir  John  de 
Harrington,  who  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  returned  as  being  one 
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of  the  landholders  liable  to  serve  the  king  in  his  war  with  Scotland. 
The  next  monument  in  date  commemorates  John,  a  descendant 
ofKogerCoppledike,  who  through  his  marriage  with  Maude,  daughter 
and  heir  of  a  second  Sir  John  de  Harrington,  the  grandson  of  the 
first,  born  circa  1320,  became  the  possessor  of  his  lands  here.  This 
is  a  slab  in  the  chancel  floor,  which  was  at  first  adorned  with  brasses 
and  a  border  legend  bearing  this  inscription,  in  Holles's  time  : 
"  Orate  pro  aui^  Joh^  Coppledike  et  Margarette  ux"^  ejus,  que  ob' 
an  1480."  This  Margaret  was  of  the  Tilney  family,  and  her  eflfigy 
is  now  inserted  in  the  chancel  wall ;  but  her  husband's  memorial 
and  the  border  legend  are  now  lost.  The  next  monument  is  that  of 
Sir  John  Coppledike,  who  died  1552.  Next  comes  that  of  his  son 
John,  who  died  1585.  This  last  is  of  the  debased  Tudor  style,  and 
consists  of  a  base,  reredos,  and  canopy  of  Pur  beck  marble,  very 
similar  to  one  of  the  Heneage  monuments  in  Hainton  church. 
Opposite  to  this  is  the  monument  of  his  brother  Francis,  who  died 
1590  ;  and  the  series  closes  with  that  of  Thomas  Coppledike, 
nephew  of  Francis,  who  is  described  by  the  wording  of  his  epitaph 
as  having  been  the  last  and  best  of  his  race.     He  died  in  ]  658. 

The  font  is  a  good  Perpendicular  one,  with  the  usual  octagonal 
bowl,  on  one  of  whose  panels  is  carved  a  shield  charged  with  Copple- 
dike impaling  Tilney,  which  probably  indicates  that  it  was  the  gift 
of  John  Coppledike  and  Margaret  Tilney  his  wife,  whose  names,  as 
has  been  seen,  are  further  and  more  distinctly  commemorated  upon 
their  monument. 

Bag  Enderby. 

By  the  will  of  the  Conqueror,  Gozlin  Fitzlambert  was  put  in 
possession  of  a  manor  here  which  had  belonged  to  the  Saxon  Leofric. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  next  century  the  Fitzlambert  fee,  con- 
sisting of  six  oxgangs,  was  then  held  of  the  king  by  Giselbert  Fitz- 
goceline. 

Four  oxgangs  were  then  held  of  the  king  by  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Albermarle ;  and  other  grants  of  lands  were  made  to  members  of 
the  Crevequer  and  Darcy  families,  of  whom  Cecilia  de  Crevequer 
possessed  the  first,  circa  1200,  when  it  was  held  of  her  by  Hugo 
Fitzranulph  ;  and  Norman  Darcy  then  held  in  this  vill  and  in 
Ormsby  one  knight's  fee,  whose  tenant  was  Richard  Fitzalan.  Half 
a  century  later  Piobert  Fitzwilliara  was  the  tenant  of  the  former  fee, 
and  Thomas  de  Ormsby  of  the  latter.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  a  family  deriving  its  name  from  that  of  this  place 
was  resident  here,  of  whom  Albinus  de  Enderby  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  church.  His  name  is  found  among  those  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  view  the  banks  and  sewers  lying  between 
Boston  and  Friskney,  who  served  in  1399  and  1408.  He  and  other 
members  of  his  house  were  buried  in  Enderby  church. 

Alice,  the   heiress  of  the   family,  married   William   Gedney, 
the  grandson  of  Robert  Gedney  of  Fleet,  from  which  time  their 
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descendants  resided  here  for  a  considerable  period,  of  whom  George, 
their  great  grandson,  married  Maiy,  daughter  of  John  Billesby,  whose 
son  John  married  Isabel  daughter  of  Vincent  Grantham  ;  whose  son 
Andrew  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Skipwith,  Kt., 
and  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1574.  Their  son  Richard 
married  Rose,  daughter  of  Humphry  Littlebury,  and  died  seized  of 
the  manor  of  Bag  Enderby,  1614,  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  Robert 
Gedney.  Previously  the  manor  had  been  held  by  Sir  William 
Askew,  who  died  1510,  leaving  it  to  his  son  and  heir  William,  born 
1486.      (Harl.  MS.,  756.) 

Several  donations  from  persons  connected  with  this  parish  wei'e 
made  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Innocents  outside  the  city  of 
Lincoln  ;  viz.,  certain  messuages,  one  of  which,  together  with  half  an 
oxgang  of  land,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  hospital  by  Robert,  son 
of  Lucy  de  Teford  ;  but  the  proceeds  of  all  of  which  had  been  alien- 
ated in  the  fourteenth  century.     {Inq.  p.  m.,  10  E.  iij.) 

St.  Margaret's  Church. — The  nave  and  chancel  of  this  church 
were  built  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Decorated  style,  but  have 
unfortunately  been  deprived  of  their  original  high-pitched  roofs. 
The  tower,  whose  simple  composition  is  only  relieved  by  projecting 
gurgoyles  at  the  angles,  is  Perpendicular,  as  is  the  east  window  of 
the  chancel.  The  nave  windows  have  flat-arched  heads,  and  in  the 
westernmost  of  those  on  its  south  side  are  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Croyland  Abbey,  viz.,  three  knives  quartering  three  scourges.  The 
vast  boss-like  escutcheon  of  the  door  handle  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
Within  are  the  remains  of  an  Early  English  chancel  arch,  now  nearly 
concealed,  and  the  lowness  of  the  present  roof  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  miserable  expedient  beneath  the  tower  arch. 

The  font  stands  upon  the  remains  of  a  sepulchral  slab,  and  its 
bowl  is  ornamented  with  some  quaint  devices,  such  as  a  woman 
playing  upon  a  guitar,  and  a  deer  licking  a  tree  growing  out  of  its 
back;  besides  the  more  usual  and  appropriate  subjects  of  a  shield 
bearing  the  spear,  nails,  and  hyssop  connected  with  our  Lord's 
Passion  ;  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  seated  and  supporting  the  dead  body 
of  our  Lord,  a  cross  and  crown  of  thorns,  a  quatrefoil,  and  a  blank 
shield.  Several  large  sepulchral  slabs  form  part  of  the  pavement, 
one  of  which  bears  this  inscription,  "  Orate  p  aia  Albini  de  Enderby 
qui  fecit  fieri  istam  ecclesiam  cum  campanile,  qui  obiit  in  vigilia  sci 
Mathie  apo  Ao  Diii  MCCCCVII :" — -whence  we  gather  the  name  of 
the  builder  of  the  tower  of  this  church,  and  its  restorer,  although  he 
cannot  be  correctly  termed  its  builder.  On  another  slab  is  this 
legend  :  "  Thomas  Enderby  et  Loues  sa  feme  gysonnt  ycy,  dieux  de 
lour  almes  p  sa  grace  eyt  mercy."  In  the  chancel  windows  are 
some  small  remains  of  painted  glass,  including  quarries  bearing 
roses;  here  also  is  a  small  piscina.  Against  the  north  wall  is  the 
rudely  executed  monument  of  Andrew  Gedney  and  his  family, 
representing  him  in  the  armour  and  dress  of  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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SOMEESBY. 

'  Joceline  Fitzlambert  had,  by  the  gift  of  the  Conqueror,  two 
manors  here,  which  had  severally  belonged  to  the  Saxons  Agemund 
and  Suarri.  At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  this  fee 
of  Joceline  Fitzlambert  was  held  by  Gilbert  Fitz-Joceline.  In  1185 
the  Templars  had  obtained  possession  of  the  church  by  the  gift 
of  Henry  II.,  circa  1240.  Walter  de  Welleton  held  the  third  part 
of  a  knight's  fee  in  Somersby  of  Simon  de  Crevequer.  In  1308 
died  William  de  Cantilupe  seized  of  the  manor.  Certain  lands  in 
this  parish  were  granted  by  Geoffrey  de  Somerby  for  the  support  of 
the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Innocents  outside  the  city  of  Lincoln  ; 
after  an  enquiry  as  to  the  administration  of  this  bequest  in  1336, 
John,  the  parson  of  Somerby,  was  found  to  be  holding  some  portion  of 
the  land — viz.  one  selion,  without  giving  any  rent  to  the  Hospital  ; 
and  Simon  at  Kirke  held  other  lands  and  tenements  that  belonged 
to  it,  for  which  he  only -paid  3d.  per  annum.  In  1460  died  Robert 
Gedney  seized  of  one  carucate  and  a  messuage  here,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Andrew  Gedney.  In  1545  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  died  seized  of  a  manor  in  Somerby  ;  and  five 
years  later  died  Matthew  Thimolby  seized  of  a  manor  and  the 
church  of  this  vill,  which  he  held  of  the  manor  of  Bardney.  In 
1579  Andrew  Gedney  disposed  of  a  certain  grange,  called  Oxcombe 
grange,  and  certain  tenements  in  Somerby,  to  John  Copledyke,  who 
subsequently  obtained  the  queen's  pardon  for  having  acquired  this 
property  without  her  licence.  About  that  time  the  Topcliffe  family 
were  residing  at  Somersby,  of  whom  Robert  Topcliffe  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Burgh.  Ralph  Battell,  a 
former  rector  of  this  parish,  to  whom  a  monument  in  the  chancel  is 
dedicated,  was  probably  the  author  of  a  now  scarce  woi'k,  Vulgar 
Errors  in  Divinity  Removed,  published  in  1683. 

St.  Margaret's  Church. — Until  very  lately  this  church  was  in  a 
sad  condition  ;  but  it  has  now  been  restored  and  put  into  good  order. 
The  roof  is  concealed  within  by  a  lining  of  stained  deal,  which 
is  perhaps  better  than  the  exposure  of  the  rude  shabby  old  timbers 
above ;  yet,  as  the  apex  of  this  lining  is  necessarily  flat,  and 
thus  height  has  been  lost,  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  The  only 
relic  of  any  interest  here  is  a  small  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  chancel 
wall,  commemorating  George  Littlebury,  whose  effigy  is  engraved 
upon  it,  represented  as  kneeling  in  front  of  a  faldstool.  He  died 
1612. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  lofty  and  singularly  perfect  cross  of  the 
Perpendicular  period.  On  the  southern  face  a  figure  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  cross  has  been  suffered  to  remain  unmutilated  ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  crowned,  and  holding  her 
usual  emblem,  the  Lily,  in  her  band.  South  of  the  church,  and 
near  to  it,  is  a  small  brick  house  with  square  towers  at  the  angles, 
and  an  embattled  parapet  with  a  drop  moulding  below  it.   Formei-ly 
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it  had  a  small  enclosed  court-yard  in  front  of  it,  and  piers  on  each 
side  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  front  door.  These  piers  were 
surmounted  by  the  spherical  stones  which  still  remain.  Within, 
the  pi'incipal  room  has  a  coved  ceiling,  and  formerly  had  a  large 
open  fireplace,  which  is  now  filled  in.  The  whole  structure  still 
bears  an  appearance  of  more  than  usual  gravity,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  designed  by  Vanbrugh. 

The  rectory,  although  possessing  no  remarkable  features  except 
a  large  dining  room,  built  in  the  Gothic  style  b}''  Dr.  Tennyson 
when  rector  of  Somersby,  yet  will  ever  be  inspected  with  the  greatest 
interest  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  present  Poet  Laureate, 
of  which  fact  Lincolnshire  is  so  justly  proud. 

Hagworthingiiam. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  Gozlin  Fitzlambert  possessed  the 
church  of  this  vill. 

Six  small  manors,  that  had  respectively  belonged  to  Ormchike, 
Siwert,  Elsie,  Swayn,  Swave,  and  Holmecheke,  constituted  the  fee 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Alan,  Earl-  of  Kichmond.  Adestan's 
manor  and  hall  were  given  to  Drogo  de  Brewar.  Gilbert  de  Gant 
then  acquired  land  here  as  a  member  of  his  manor  of  Thorp,  and 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  like  manner  became  possessed  of  another 
portion  as  an  appurtenance  of  his  manor  of  Grandham  (Greetham), 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Earl  Richard. 

Circa  1200,  the  Earl  of  Chester  enfeoffed  AVilliam  de  Hardyshall 
with  the  third  part  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Hagworthingiiam,  whose  de- 
scendants continued  to  live  here  during  the  thirteenth  and  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries.  At  the  same  time  Gilbert  de  Langton  was  hold- 
ing land  here  of  Alan  de  Mumby,  and  he  of  the  fee  of  Richmond,  part 
of  which  lay  in  this  vill,  and  the  remainder  in  Dalby,  Langton, 
Southorpe,  and  Dexthorpe.  His  sou,  John  de  Langton,  held  the 
same  lands  of  Hawise  de  Quincy,  1250  ;  and  his  son,  also  called 
John,  acquired  the  manor  of  Hagworthingham ;  but  not  having 
obtained  the  king's  licence,  he  was  fined  30s.  for  his  neglect,  14 
Edw.  11. 

One  knight's  fee,  comprising  the  fee  of  Gant,  was  given  by 
Walter  de  Gant  to  Bardney  Abbey,  whose  abbot  in  1285  obtained 
a  grant  of  free  warren  from  the  king  over  all  his  demesnes  in  this 
place.  During  that  century  also,  Laurence  de  Dikeby  died  in 
possession  of  a  toft  here,  1270  :  also  Robert  de  Altomonte,  1274, 
seized  of  a  fee  in  Hagworthingham,  and  William  de  Saxill, 
another  landowner,  1280.  Record  remains  of  the  names  of  two 
of  the  persons  who  successively  held  a  toft  here  in  right  of  their 
office  of  Sumner  to  the  wapentake,  viz.,  William  and  Henry  de 
Hagworthingham.  During  the  fourteenth  century  the  ancient  family 
of  Cubledike  had  acquired  some  possessions  in  Hagworthingham,  viz., 
Roger  de  Cubledike,  who  died  1324,  and  Alexander  who  died  1335. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  Thomas  Blunt  held  a  manor  here  of  the 
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Duchj  of  Lancaster,  who  died  1468,  and  the  great  family  of  Welles 
of  Hellow  had  then  acquired  estates  in  Hagworthingham,  which  were 
forfeited  147'2,  through  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Richard  and 
Robert  Welles,  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  In  the  next  century  the  tiansards  were  possessed  of  a 
manor  here,  held  by  knight's  service  of  the  honour  of  Boling- 
broke  ;  of  whom  Sir  William  died  1520,  leaving,  as  his  heir,  his 
granddaughter  Elizabeth.  Robert  Marbury  died  1545,  seized  of  a 
third  part  of  a  manor  in  Hagworthingham,  which  he  left  to  his 
son  William. 

Humphry  Littlebury,  of  East  Kirkby,  died  November  3rd,  1558, 
seized  of  a  manor  at  Hagworthingham  pertaining  to  the  manor  of 
Herby,  and  held  of  the  queen  by  fealty  ;  he  also  held  another  manor 
here  of  the  queen's  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  which  had  belonged 
to  Bardney  Abbey. 

A  little  later,  viz.,  December  15th,  1572,  died  Francis  Bountayne 
of  Boston,  seized  of  a  manor  at  Hagworthingham,  which  he  held  of 
the  king  as  of  the  manor  of  Greetham,  as  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

One  John  Parker,  of  this  place,  obtained  notoriety  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  through  the  changes  of  his  religious  and 
political  creeds.  He  made  a  public  declaration  "  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  drawn,  from  the  service  of  God  to  become  a 
papist,"  dated  December  12th,  1580  ;  but  was  again  in  difficulty  on 
another  account  in  1605,  w^hen  depositions  were  taken  at  Enderby 
as  to  certain  seditious  speeches  he  had  uttered,  and  he  was  termed 
a  recusant.     (Domestic  State  Papers,  Jas.  I.,  vol.  15.) 

Holy  Trinity  Church. — In  plan  this  church  is  extremely  simple, 
consisting  only  of  a  tower,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel.  With 
the  exception  of  the  tower  it  might  readily  be  taken  for  an  entirely 
new  church,  but  although  it  has  been  very  largely  restored  of  late  years, 
it  still  retains  several  of  its  original  Early  English  features.  As  the 
tower  was  built  of  green  sandstone  it  had  lost  much  of  its  external 
surface,  and  the  upper  portion  was  generally  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
This  has  now  been  repaired,  and  supplied  with  new  belfry  windows, 
&c.  ;  but  still  retains  its  old  patched  appearance  through  an 
admixture  of  brickwork  with  its  original  sandstone.  Towards  the 
west  end  of  the  north  wall  is  one  of  the  old  Early  English  buttresses  ; 
and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  same  wall  is  a  low-side  window,  which 
was  most  properly  preserved  when  the  greater  part  of  this  wall  was 
rebuilt.  Within,  the  aisle  arcade  is  supported  by  circular  shafted 
pillars  having  very  rudely  designed  caps,  which  has  led  some  to 
suppose  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  they  can  in  reality 
claim.  The  arches  above  these  are  not  sufficiently  massive  to 
correspond  with  them,  and  their  junction  is  clumsily  effected.  The 
aisle  into  which  this  arcade  opens  is  entirely  new,  as  are  the 
seating  and  other  fittings.     The  Early  English  font  has  a  perfectly 
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plain  octagonal  bowl,  supported  upon  a  central  shaft  and  unengaged 
subsidiary  sliaftlets. 

There  are  three  modern  painted  glass  windows  in  the  chancel. 
The  east  window  is  by  Wailes,  the  one  in  the  north  wall  by  Clayton 
and  Bell,  and  the  one  opposite  to  it  by  Powell.  The  whole  internal 
effect  of  this  church  is  now  most  pleasing  and  appropriate. 

BoLTNGBEOKE. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  vast  estate  of  Stori  the  Saxon  was 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Ivo  Tailbois.  Tbis  fee,  subsequently 
termed  the  Honour  of  Bolingbroke  (formerly  spelt  Bolinburg  and 
Bolinbroc),  included  lands  twelve  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide, 
situated  in  Bolingbroke,  Harby,  Miningsby,  Asgarby,  Enderby, 
Raithby,  Hundleby,  Halton,  Thorpe,  Toynton,  Stickney,  Sibsey, 
Stickford,  East  Keal,  West  Keal,  Toynton,  Hagnaby,  Kirkby,  and 
Revesby.  At  the  same  time  Swein's  manor  in  Bolingbroke  was 
granted  to  Colsuein. 

Circa  1100-20,  Ranulphus  Meschinus,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was 
holding  79  carucates  and  6  oxgangs  of  land  in  this  wapentake, 
according  to  a  "  Cotton  MS.,  Claud.  C.  5."  In  1253  Wilham 
Bavent  died  seized  of  the  castle  of  Bolingbroke. — {Inq.  p.  m.  37 
Hen.  HI.) 

In  1331  the  king  granted  to  Ebulo  Lestrange  and  Alice  his 
wife  the  castle  and  manor  of  Bolingbroke,  together  with  its  soke, 
moor,  marsh,  and  all  its  appurtenances  ;  also  at  the  same  time 
the  custody  and  wardenship  of  Lincoln  Castle.  Five  years  later 
Edward  III.  received  tidings  that  one  Hugo  de  Frene  with  an  armed 
force  had  seized  Bolingbroke  Castle,  forcibly  carried  off  Alice, 
Countess  of  Lincoln,  therefrom,  and  taken  her  to  Somerton  Castle. 
Indignant  at  this  outrage,  he  sent  a  mandate  to  Simon  de  Grimsby 
and  Gilbert  de  Ledred,  commanding  them  to  seize  for  the  crown, 
not  only  all  the  possessions  of  the  said  Hugh  de  Frene,  but  the 
vast  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Northamptonshire  estates 
of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  the  heiress-daughter  of  Henry  de  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  widow  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 
This  seizure  of  the  countess'  estates  probably  occurred  from  a  desire 
simply  to  protect  her  and  her  rights,  for  she  certainly  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  castle,  honour,  and  manor  of  Bolingbroke, 
which  she  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  the  service  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  knight's  fee,  until  her  death  in  1348  ;  when  her  late 
husband's  brother,  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  became  her  heir  by 
the  will  of  her  father. 

In  1363  the  king  granted  the  honour  of  Bolingbroke  to  John, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  son,  and  to  Blanch  his  wife,  in  tail  general, 
with  remainder  to  the  said  John  in  fee.  In  1367  his  son,  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  was  born  in  Bolingbroke 
Castle.  In  1381  died  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  seized,  conjointly  with 
Matilda  his  wife,  of  the  castle ;  and  in  1430  died  Sir  Thomas  Roos, 
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seized  of  the  same.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  families  of 
Mann  Hartgrave,  or  Hargrave,  and  Skj-nner  resided  at  Bohngbroke  ; 
of  which  last,  Vincent  Skynner  was  receiver  of  the  honour  of  Bohng- 
broke, and  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Boston  in  1585. 

In  the  next  century  the  family  of  Bryan  lived  at  Bolingbroke  ; 
of  whom  Robert  Bryan  died  March  7th,  1635,  seized  of  houses  and 
lands  in  Bolingbroke  and  Harby,  which  he  held  of  the  crown; 
and  Captain  Bryan,  the  governor  of  the  castle  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  In  1663  a  grant  of  several  leases  in  reversion  of 
demesne  lands  in  Bolingbroke  was  made  in  favour  of  the  widow 
of  Thomas  Blagge,'  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 

There  were  two  chantries  attached  to  the  parish  church  of 
Bolingbroke,  as  Leland  says,  of  the  Roumara  foundation,  which 
were  suppressed  at  the  Dissolution.  William  de  Roumara  also  gave 
to  the  monks  of  Kirkstead  one  selion  of  land  in  the  east  fen  of  this 
Till,  and  as  much  turf  in  the  marsh  towards  Walmersly  as  was 
sufficient  to  supply  two  salt  pans,  and  common  pasture  for  the 
animals  employed  in  carrying  salt.  In  1185  the  Templars  had 
obtained  possession  of  two  oxgangs  and  two  tofts  here,  the  gift  also 
of  Earl  William  (de  Roumara),  and  then  held  by  Thou  and  John  of 
Sibsey  for  one  mark,  et  volatilia,  probably  certain  hens  ;  they  had 
also  half  an  oxgang  and  a  toft,  held  by  one  Alan  for  2s.  6d. 

As  the  Castle  will  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  treatise,  given 
in  this  volume  by  the  able  pen  of  the  present  talented  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Massingberd,  it  would  be  quite  superfluous 
to  allude  even  to  its  former  character,  or  to  the  condition  of  its  site, 
in  this  little  notice  of  Bolingbroke. 

Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. — At  present  Bolingbroke  church 
looks  more  like  a  chapel  than  a  church,  as  it  has  no  chancel, 
aisles,  nor  any  visible  connection  with  its  tower  internally,  which  is 
attached  to  the  western  end  of  its  north  wall.  On  examination, 
however,  this  church  will  be  found  to  have  had  a  north  aisle 
formerly,  whose  arcade  is  now  filled  in  with  walling  containing  poor 
late  windows  of  a  domestic  character.  The  original  roof  has  passed 
away,  and  its  gables  have  been  lowered  almost  to  a  level  with  the 
side  walls,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  composition ;  but  it  still 
possesses  very  beautiful  windows,  which  are  in  a  good  condition. 
Of  these  the  eastern  one  is  most  admirable. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  doorway  within  the  porch  is  a 
stoup  with  a  crocketed  gablet  above  it ;  over  the  door  is  a  quatrefoil 
panel,  within  which  is  a  bracket  intended  to  support  some  piece  of 
sculpture  or  a  figure ;  and  at  the  side,  another  bracket  carved  in  the 

(1)  Blagge  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  used  to  call  him 
familiai'ly,  though  not  very  pleasantly,  "  his  little  pig."  Towards  the  close  of  that  king's 
reign,  when  a  retrograde  religious  movement  was  enfoi'ced,  Blagge,  among  others,  was 
imprisoned  as  an  ofEender  against  the  law  of  the  six  articles,  and  in  danger  of  his  life  ;  but, 
through  the  king's  interjiosition,  was  released  from  prison  and  restored  to  liis  office.  Upon  his 
first  reappearance  at  Court,  the  king  said  to  him,  "  So  you  have  got  back  again  my  little 
pig  ;"  upon  which  Blagge  replied,  "  Yes,  and  but  for  your  majesty's  clemency  I  should  have 
been  roast  pig  before  now." 

VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  I.  H 
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form  of  a  female  head.  Royal  heads — apparently  those  of  Edward 
III.  and  Philippa,  serve  as  the  terminals  of  the  doorway  hood- 
mould. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  are  some  finely  carved  sedilia 
and  a  piscina  of  stone,  most  perversely  painted  in  imitation  of  oak, 
and  partly  hidden  by  the  fittings  of  the  Duchy  Court  formerly  held 
here,  but  now  most  properly  removed  elsewhere.  Royal  heads  again 
appear  as  terminals  to  the  east  window  hood-mould,  and  just  above 
the  communion  table  is  this  inscription,  painted  in  offensively  large 
letters: — "  Six  pence  in  bread  every  Sunday  for  ever  to  poore  ivomen 
present  at  divine  service.  Given  by  John  Aldred,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Bolingbroke,  J^o  Domi  MDCCLXXX.''  The  font  stands  upon  a  part 
of  an  old  sepulchral  memorial.  As  Edward  III.  granted  the  castle 
and  honour  of  Bolingbroke  to  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  son,  in 
1363,  which  date  agrees  with  that  of  this  church,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  he  rebuilt  it  soon  after  the  above-named  grant  was 
made. 

As  the  present  condition  of  this  church  is  so  lamentable,  and  it 
is  associated  with  the  great  names  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke — one  of  that  line  of  kings  from  which  her  Majesty  is 
descended  ;  and  as  she  is  herself  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  a  petition 
was  agreed  to  be  presented  to  her  by  the  Society,  most  respectfully 
calling  her  attention  to  the  state  of  Bolingbroke  Church,  and 
praying  that  she  vyould  graciously  take  some  steps  in  its  behalf. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  J.  L.  Ffytche,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff 
of  the  County  ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Giles  ;  the  Rev.  Chan- 
cellor Massingberd  ;  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Trollope  ;  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Society  ;  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
petition  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reply. 

East  Kirkbt. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  point  out  the  various  notices  referring  to 
the  several  Kirkbys  in  Lincolnshire,  so  as  to  give  each  its  due, 
because  the  now  usual  distinguishing  prefix  or  addition  to  the  name 
is  usually  not  given  in  old  records.  East  Kirkby,  for  instance,  used 
to  be  simply  designated  "  Cherchebe,"  or  Kirkby,  in  common  with 
several  others. 

It  appears,  •  however,  that  a  large  part  of  this  vill  was  given  by 
the  Conqueror  to  Ivo  Tailbois,  which  formed  part  of  the  soke  of 
Bolingbroke  ;  but  of  its  subsequent  history  next  to  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  the  Earl  of  Exeter  was  in  possession  of  the  manor  of 
East  Kirkby,  1640.     {HarL,  758.) 

St.  Nicholas's  Church. — The  plan  of  this  church  is  remarkable 
from  the  unusual  position  of  the  tower  ;  this  adjoins  the  south  aisle 
towards  its  western  end,  and  its  lower  stage  serves  as  a  porch.  The 
carcase  is  of  an  early  form,  and,  from  the  evidence  of  an  original 
window  in  its  eastern  face,  appears  to  be  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  but  during  the  prevalence  of  the   Decorated 
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style  very  great  additions  were  made  to  this  tower,  perhaps  necessi- 
tated even  then  through  the  softness  of  the  green  sandstone  of 
which  this  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fabric  was  originally  built. 
These  additions  were  carried  out  in  Ancaster  stone,  and  consist  of 
new  base  mouldings  and  quoins,  a  new  doorway,  the  arcading  of  the 
latei'al  walls  internally,  which  springs  from  brackets  having  plain 
pointed  terminals  instead  of  shafts,  and  the  vaulting  above  carried 
on  ribs  and  ornamented  with  a  grotesque  head,  forming  a  central 
boss.  Next  the  Perpendicular  battlemented  parapet  was  added : 
and  finally  various  later  debased  lights  were  inserted. 

The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  is  in  a  sad  state  of 
dilapidation.  Robbed  of  its  original  high  pitched  roofs,  with  muti- 
lated windows,  and  walls  whose  surfaces  are  largely  supplemented 
by  patches  of  brickwork,  and  with  its  west  end  hardly  upheld  by 
extra  brickw^ork  buttresses,  its  appearance  may  be  termed  picturesque 
rather  than  satisfactory !  The  west  window  comes  next  as  to  date. 
This  is  a  beautifully  designed  and  carefully  moulded  two-light 
specimen  of  the  early  Decorated  period,  the  mask-heads  of  whose 
hood-moulding  constitute  a  reminiscence  of  the  preceding  style. 

One  other  remnant  only  of  the  same  period  has  survived  here, 
viz.,  the  very  beautiful  little  miniature  low-side  window  inserted  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  whose  design  and  mouldings  are  well 
worthy  of  study. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  greater  part  of 
the  fabric  was  rebuilt,  viz.,  the  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel.  The 
lateral  windows  of  both  nave  and  chancel  were  narrow  flat-headed 
ones,  of  which  there  remain  one  to  the  west  of  the  porch,  portions 
of  two  more  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  two  others  in  that  of 
the  chancel;  the  contemporary  east  window,  not  long  since  destroyed, 
■was  similar  in  form  to  those  in  the  ends  of  the  aisles.  These 
have  pointed  heads  and  tracery  of  a  flowing  character. 

Two  of  the  windows  in  the  north  aisle  were  filled  in,  and  partly 
impinged  upon  by  the  insertion  of  an  arch,  giving  access  to  a  chantry 
chapel,  whose  piscina  still  remains  in  the  present  external  wall ; 
but,  in  its  turn,  this  chantry  was  destroyed,  and  its  arch  filled  in, 
when  the  Tudor  window,  now  doing  service,  was  inserted  in  the 
masonry  stopping  the  chantry  archway.  The  windows  in  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  are  quite  -late  Perpendicular,  and  one  of  these, 
taken  thence,  now  forms  the  east  window,  a  feat  which  was  accom- 
plished not  many  years  ago,  when  the  whole  of  the  east  w^all  was 
rebuilt.  The  high  pitch  of  the  former  roofs  of  this  church  is  still 
distinctly  shewn  by  their  remaining  weathering.  A  good  cross 
still  surmounts  the  chancel  gable,  and  the  base  of  another  has  been 
placed  upon  the  nave  gable. 

The  interior  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  slender  shafts 
supporting  the  aisle  arcades.  These  are  placed  upon  square  sub- 
bases,  and  have  fully  developed  caps,  whence  spring  four  light  and 
lofty  arches  on  either  side  of  the  nave.     Brackets  serve  instead  of 
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responds  at  the  ends  of  both  aisles.  These  are  rather  elaborately 
moulded,  and  no  one  of  them  precisely  agrees  with  the  others. 

The  roofs,  which  are  miserable  successors  of  the  original  ones, 
appear  to  have  been  erected  in  1583,  as  that  date  is  cut  upon  one  of 
the  nave  timbers. 

The  font  is  a  late  Perpendicular  one,  octagonal  in  plan,  and  very 
carefully  panelled  and  carved,  such  sharp  clean  workmanship  not 
often  being  found ;  but  the  panel  carvings  cannot  be  deemed  con- 
gruous, excepting  one  representing  a  half  figure  of  an  angel  with 
star-lit  brow ;  for  the  others  consist  of  flowers  of  the  Tudor  period 
alternating  with  unmeaning  grotesque  heads. 

The  chancel  arch  is  now  nearly  concealed  by  a  filling-in  of 
boarding,  but  happily  the  greater  part  of  the  good  old  carved  oak 
screen,  including  the  doors,  still  remains  intact  although  disfigured 
by  paint.  On  either  side  are  considerable  portions  of  the  screens 
•which  formerly  enclosed  a  chantry  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  both 
aisles.  All  this  woodwork  is  of  an  early  Perpendicular  character. 
In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is,  first,  a  large  Decorated  aumbry 
with  some  tracing  in  its  upper  part — cut  flat  on  the  face,  so  as  to 
allow  the  door  to  lie  close  against  it ;  and  then  a  little  more  to  the 
east  a  remarkable  piece  of  carved  stonework,  thought  to  have  been 
an  Easter  Sepulchre,  but  which  in  reality  was  only  an  ornamental 
reredos  to  a  piscina  and  credence  united  in  one. 

This  consists  of  three  half  figures  projecting  from  the  face  of  the 
carving,  each  holding  a  little  oval  object  between  the  upraised  hands, 
perhaps  intended  for  a  heart.  From  the  heads  of  these  figures  rise 
crocketed  pinnacles,  and  between  them  are  carved  four-leaved 
flowers  and  tree-like  foliage.  Above  are  two  bands  enriched  with 
four-leaved  flowers  set  close  together,  and  between  these  are  two 
trefoiled  arch-heads  side  by  side  placed  beneath  a  hood-mould,  and 
whose  spandrils  are  enriched  with  carving.  On  the  wall  near  this 
curious  piece  of  carving  two  texts  have  been  lately  revealed  through 
the  removal  of  the  plaster  with  which  they  were  covered,  viz., 
"  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  j^raise  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
— Psalm  cxix.  13";  and  "  The  Lord  our  God  made  a  breach  upon 

us  in  that  wee  sought  him  not  in . — I.  Chron.  xv.  13."     The 

first  is  wrongly  quoted,  as  the  Psalm  is  the  116th,  not  the  119th, 
while  the  word  praise  diff'ers  from  that  of  our  present  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible  ;  and  in  the  second  quotation  the  word  in  is 
used  instead  oi  for,  and  in  again  instead  of  after. 

On  the  eastern  face  of  the  chancel  sci'een  is  a  coved  canopy,  now 
chiefly  consisting  of  modern  woodwork,  but  probably  preserving  the 
outline  of  an  original  canopy  which  formerly  projected  as  usual 
from  the  opposite  face  of  this  screen. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  sepulchral  slab  on  which 
is  incised  a  very  beautiful  cross,  and  round  which  is  this  border 
legend,  now  partly  defaced  and  otherwise  difficult  to  read  : — "  Sy(lke- 
stone)   miles   hie   Robert    'tu'ulatus.     Hauc   cantariam  struxit  et 
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eccli  am.  Hinc  migra't  M°  C.  q.  ter.  xl.  qb.  addito  vij°  &  bis  septeno 
Ju'n  ruit  a  seculo,  cui  (semper  requie  de'  i  cells  pi'  ame)."^ 

There  Is  also  another  object  remaining  that  belonged  to  this 
chapel,  viz.,  a  well  moulded  Decorated  slab  with  heads  of  figures  at 
the  angles,  which  was  evidently  supported  upon  a  square  stem. 
This,  probably,  either  formed  the  altar  bracket  or  that  of  a  large 
credence.  There  Is  also  part  of  another  monumental  slab  adorned 
with  an  Incised  cross,  a  few  floor  tiles  and  some  fragments  of  the 
painted  glass  originally  decorating  the  window  of  this  church. 

Thomas  Goodrick,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  was  born  in  this  parish,  and  several  entries  in  the  parish 
register  refer  to  members  of  his  family.  The  name  was  spelt 
Goderick  and  Goderich ;  but  probably  the  latter  mode  of  spelling  it 
was  the  correct  one,  from  the  tenor  of  an  epigram  referring  to  him. 

"  Et  bonus  et  dives,  bene  junctus  et  optimus  ordo  ; 
Prtecedit  bonitas  ;  pone  sequuntur  opes." 

The  Goderick  family  was  originally  settled  at  Nortingley,  Somerset- 
shire ;  but  the  Lincolnshire  branch  sprang  from  the  marriage  of 
Henry,  son  of  Robert  Goderick,  with  the  heiress  daughter  of  Thomas 
Stickford  of  this  county.  One  of  their  descendants,  Edward 
Goderick  of  East  Kirkby,  married  as  his  second  wife  Jane,  daughter 
and  heir  of  a  Mr.  Williamson  of  Boston,  whose  children  were  Henry, 
Thomas  (the  Lord  Chancellor),  John,  Katherine,  and  Elizabeth; 
of  whom,  John  married  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Lionel 
Dymoke  of  Stickford.  Most  probably  we  see  a  relic  of  the  Goderick 
family  in  a  carved  stone  now  placed  over  the  kitchen  door  of  a  farm 
house  close  to  the  church.  It  is  of  a  quasi  late  Perpendicular 
character,  and  within  a  central  circular  cusped  panel  is  a  shield, 
charged  with  such  a  device  as  was  usually  adopted  by  merchants 
and  others  of  the  middle  class,  not  entitled  to  bear  arms.  This 
consists  of  a  cross  fitchee  rising  from  another  recumbent  cross, 
combined  with  a  circle  between  the  initials  L.  G.  Above  is  the 
date  1544. 

West  Keal. 

The  name  of  this  place  was  successively  spelt  thus,  Oustcal, 
Westrecale,  Westerkele,  and  West  Kiel.  The  vill  was  given  by  the 
Conqueror  to  Ivo  Tailbois,  as  part  of  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke  ;  and 
a  manor  here  was  granted  by  him  to  Eudo  Fitzspiraw  after  it  had 
been  forcibly  abstracted  from  its  former  Saxon  owner,  Godwin. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  Hugo  Fitz  Eudo 
was  holdiug  a  part  of  the  Fitzspiraw  fee  in  this  vill.  East  Keal,  and 
Enderby.    About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Templars  had 

(2)  Without  contractions  tliis  inscription  reads  thus  in  latin.  "  ffk  tumulatus  Rohertiis 
Sylkestone,  Miles.  Hanc  cantariam  et  ecclesiam  struxit.  Hinc  viigravit  milessimo  trecentissimo 
quadraginiessimo  septimo ;  et  decimo  quarto  die  Junii  ruit  a  seculo.  Cut  semper  requietem  Dens 
in  coelis  porrigat.  Amen."  In  English  :  " Here  is  buried  Sir  Robert  Sylkestone.  He  erected 
this  chantry  and  church.  He  departed  hence  1347,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  June  lost  his  life  ; 
To  whom  may  God  ever  grant  rest  in  heaven.    Amen." 
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acquired  some  small  parcels  of  land  here,  viz.,  one  toft,  the  gift  of 
WilUam  de  Roumara,  held  by  Gilbert  the  priest,  1185  ;  and  two  ox- 
gangs  and  two  tofts,  the  gift  of  Roger  de  Beningworth,  which  he  held 
of  the  said  William  de  Roumara,  as  his  ancestors  had  previously 
done  of  that  Earl's  ancestors,  viz.,  forty-two  oxgangs  in  the  two 
Keals,  together  with  six  oxgangs  and  a  half  that  had  been  held  by 
one  x\denk,  two  that  had  been  held  by  Sirick,  and  the  lands  held 
by  Hugh  de  Steeping,  by  the  service  of  six  knights'  fees.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  Geoffrey  de  Beningworth 
gave  to  Lambert  de  Bussey  and  his  heirs  two  oxgangs  of  land 
in  this  vill,  together  with  the  vassals  thereon  and  their  families,  as 
a  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter  Lucy.  In  1378  died  Sir  Robert 
Basset  of  Sapcote,  possessed  of  certain  lands  here,  a  part  of  which 
he  assigned  in  dowry  to  his  relict  Alice.   [Inq.  p.  m.,  3.  R.  II.) 

In  1452  died  Robert  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  seized  of  the 
manor  of  West  Keal.  Through  the  attainder  and  execution  of 
Richard  and  Robert  Welles  in  1479 — its  then  lords — it  was  forfeited 
to  the  crown.  In  1522  died  Michael  Angerstein,  possessed  of  this 
manor  and  the  advowson  of  the  church,  which  he  had  held  of  Lord 
Willoughby.  Six  years  later  died  John  Langholme,  seized  of  lands 
and  tenements  here,  which  he  left  to  his  son  and  heir  Humphry 
Langholme.  In  1571  was  born  Sir  John  Finet,  who  resided  at 
West  Keal.  He  held  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to 
James  I,  and  Charles  I.,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  Observations 
touchinfji  the  reception  and  precedence,  dc,  of  Ambassadors  in 
England  ;  and  died  1640. 

The  adjacent  manor  of  Keal  Cotes,  anciently  called  Caldecote, 
Calcotes,  and  Kilcotes,  lay  within  the  soke  of  Erneis  de  Burun's 
manor  of  Wragby.  Subsequently  it  became  part  of  the  manor  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  was  held  by  several  members  of  the  knightly 
family  of  Rither  during  the  fifteenth  and  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  of  whom  Sir  William  died  1439  ;  John,  1527  ;  and  Henry 
the  year  following,  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  another  John. 

St.  Helen's  Church. — The  site  of  this  church  is  remarkable  from 
its  position  on  a  bold  eminence,  with  which  a  portion  of  the  Wold 
range  abrujitly  ends.  It  was  originally  entirely  built  of  green 
sandstone  ;  but  through  repeated  surface  reparations  it  now  presents 
a  most  motley  appearance,  in  which  brickwork  largely  predominates. 
The  aisle  windows  are  now  rudely  made  uj) ;  the  chancel  is  in  a 
most  miserable  state  ;  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  modern  Welsh 
slates.  Nevertheless,  the  old  Perpendicular  tower  with  its  large 
belfry  lights  enriched  with  pattresses,  and  its  boldly  projecting 
gurgoyles,  stands  out  as  a  grand  feature  amidst  all  the  wretchedness 
of  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  On  the  western  face  of  the  tower  are  two 
shields,  one  bearing  England  quartering  France,  the  other  Ufford 
quartering  Beck, — i.e.  a  cross  engrailed  quartered  with  a  cross 
sarcely.  The  porch  is  covered  with  a  stone  roof  supported  by  solid 
ribs  springing  from  corbels  representing  angels  bearing  shields 
coarsely  executed. 
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From  its  length  and  fine  Early  English  arcades  the  interior  of 
this  church  is  striking. 

The  responds  with  their  keel-shaped  shafts,  and  the  bold  yet 
graceful  foliation  of  their  capitals  are  well  worthy  of  attention  :  these 
are  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  arcades.  On  the  westernmost 
pillar  capital  of  the  northern  arcade  are  carved  masks  and  foliage  ; 
on  the  second  an  owl,  a  fox,  and  a  goose,  a  chained  ape,  a  dragon 
with  a  human  head,  and  a  lion  ;  on  the  third,  two  dragons  fighting 
and  some  foliage ;  on  the  fourth,  dimidiated  figures  of  women, 
angels,  and  a  figure  holding  a  rosary. 

The  pillar  caps  of  the  south  arcade  are  not  so  remarkable,  their 
ornamentation  consisting  simply  of  animals'  heads  and  foliation. 
The  once  fine  clerestory  windows  have  been  sadly  mutilated  by  the 
cutting  out  of  all  their  tracery,  except  in  one  instance,  which  now 
serves  as  an  enticing  pattern,  whose  invitation  to  restore  its  injured 
fellows  will,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  be  responded  to.  The  chancel 
arch  has  been  lowered,  much  to  its  detriment ;  but  the  good  old 
Perpendicular  screen  within  it  fortunately  still  retains  its  place. 

The  font  is  a  plain  Decorated  one,  and  in  the  south  aisle  wall 
close  to  the  door  is  a  stoup. 

Halton  Holgate. 

After  the  Conquest  the  lands  of  the  two  unfortunate  Saxon 
thanes  here — Elric  and  Turgot — were  incorporated  into  the  honour 
of  Richmond,  and  given  to  the  Earl  of  that  name  ;  but  the  vill 
itself  was  bestowed  upon  Ivo  Tailbois,  and  thenceforth  formed  part 
of  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke.  When  Testa  de  Nevil  was  written 
William  de  Roumara  was  lord  of  this  vill,  and  Gilbert  de  Bening- 
worth  was  his  tenant.  During  the  fourteenth  century  a  family  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  this  place  were  resident  here,  perhaps  as  the 
successors  of  Gilbert  de  Beningworth.  In  1408  Edmund  Holland, 
Earl  of  Kent,  died  seized  of  this  vill,  and  in  1443  Joan,  Countess 
of  Kent,  died  also  seized  of  it.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Husseys  were  the  tenants  of  the  Bolingbroke  Honour  lands  in 
Holgate. 

Robert  Holgate,  Archbishop  of  York,  derived  his  name  from 
this  place,  and  most  probably  was  born  here.  He  was  a  Gilbertine 
monk  of  Sempringham,  and  subsequently  lived  for  some  time  near 
Sir  Francis  Ayscough  at  South  Kelsey,  with  whom  he  was  at 
variance.  In  1537  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  and  in 
1547  Archbishop  of  York. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  William  Symonds, 
the  then  rector  of  this  parish,  was  examined  as  a  witness  against  one 
of  his  parishioners — Parker  by  name — who  was  suspected  of  being 
imi^licated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

St.  Andrew's  Church. — From  its  position  and  size  this  is  an 
attractive  church.  It  is  all  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  its  principal 
external  feature  being  the  tower,  with  its  large  belfry  windows. 
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At  a  distance  this  has  all  the  appearance  of  great  solidity  ;  but  on 
examination  it  proves  to  be  in  a  most  unsound  and  even  dangerous 
condition,  all  its  constructional  features  giving  evidence  only  too  clear 
that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  do  their  duty  in  upholding  the 
masses  of  masonry  consigned  to  their  chai'ge  ;  and  the  internal 
fittings  are  in  an  equally  precarious  condition.  The  present 
parapet,  built  in  a  slightly  gabled  form,  is  not  the  oi-iginal  one  ;  and 
the  poor  little  angle  pinnacles  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  tower 
they  surmount.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  long  the  waning  powers 
of  cohesion  will  still  suffice  to  hold  up  this  tower ;  but  as  its 
strength  is  gone,  its  danger  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  should  it  fall 
its  bells  would  be  involved  in  the  general  ruin. 

Fortunately  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  fabric  has  been 
thoroughly  restored,  and  from  the  loftiness  of  its  aisle  arcades,  and 
the  general  spaciousness  of  its  interior,  it  may  be  truly  termed  a 
handsome  edifice.  Over  the  porch  arch  is  carved  a  rebus  consisting 
of  the  letters  B.O.L.  above  a  tun,  for  Bolton,  a  probable  benefactor 
to  the  fabric ;  and  the  tun  is  again  introduced  among  the  ornamental 
details  of  a  string  course  on  the  porch. 

On  the  panels  of  the  font  are  shields  carved  with  the  letter  M 
crowned,  or  the  Virgin's  monogram  ;  fretty,  a  chief  ermine.  A  lion 
double  queued.  Wells.  The  sacred  monogram  I.H.C.  A  saltire 
between  four  cross  crosslets. 

In  the  chancel  is  now  placed  a  well  carved  stone  effigy  supposed 
to  represent  Sir  Henry  de  Holton.  This  was  found  buried  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  church,  but  has  now  been  most  properly  restored  to 
a  more  fitting  position,  and  happily  is  in  a  very  perfect  condition. 
The  head  rests  upon  the  usual  small  cushions,  and  the  feet  against 
a  lion  :  the  hands  are  joined  in  prayer,  and  the  legs  are  crossed. 
Over  the  left  shoulder  is  a  shield  suspended  round  the  wearer's 
neck  by  a  guige,  and  bearing  a  lion  rampant  upon  it.  The  mail 
hauberk  is  supplied  wuth  foliated  plate  coudieres,  and  plate  genouil- 
lieres  and  jambs  appear  over  the  linear  mail  chauses.  The  sollerets 
and  gauntlets  are  composed  of  small  diagonal  plates  overlapping 
one  another  and  fastened  together  with  large  rivets.  The  heels  are 
armed  with  rowel  spurs.  A  visor  is  I'epresented  upon  the  helmet, 
and  the  sword  hangs  from  the  hip-belt  on  the  left  side.  This  effigy 
rests  upon  a  slab  whose  edge  is  ornamented  with  small  owflers. 
On  a  Purbeck  marble  slab  of  the  usual  mediaeval  coffin  shape  is  this 
border  legend  in  Lombardic  letters,  "  Sire  Walter  Bee  jist  ici  de  hi 
alme  Deus  ait  nierci.'"  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Bee,  nephew  of 
Hugh  Bee,  and  husband  of  Agnes  daughter  of  Hugh  Fitzpinco. 
By  its  side  is  another  sepulchral  slab  which  once  apparently  bore 
the  effigy  of  a  civilian,  beneath  a  canopy,  and  also  a  border  legend, 
all  of  which  are  now  lost.  During  the  restoration  several  coffins 
were  discovered  beneath  these  slabs,  and  in  one  of  lead  the  remains 
of  a  female  were  perceived  whose  golden  coloured  hair  remained 
quite  perfect.  A  small  remaining  brass  plate  bears  this  inscription : — 
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Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  Bridgett  the  wife  of  John  Rugeley, 
daughter  and  heire  of  Thomas  Thorey,  ivho  deceased  the  16th  day  of 
May  in  ye  yeare  of  our  Lord  1G58,  (Btatis  sua,  21  ;  and  above  is  her 
effigy,  which  represents  her  with  a  prayer  book  in  her  left  hand. 
On  the  head  of  one  of  the  bench  ends  is  a  curious  device,  viz., 
seven  monkies,  and  on  another  a  lozenge  bearing  Bee  and  Ufford 
quartered. 

A  painted  glass  window  was  erected  here  by  a  former  set  of  bell- 
ringers,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  consequent  blessing,  as  set  forth 
by  the  following  inscription  which  appeared  below  it : — 

"  Orate  pro  pulsat'  campanar™,  qui  fecerunt  fenestrara." 

From  the  evidence  of  an  MS.,  HarL,  6829,  p.  217,  we  find  that 
the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  Holton  family  were  formerly  displayed 
in  the  windows  of  the  choir,  viz.,  Party  per  pale,  az.  and  gules,  a  lion 
rampant,  arg.,  and  also  quartering  arg.,  two  chevrons,  az.,  a  label  of 
three  points,  az. 

Under  the  head  of  Nomina  militum  returnata  Vicecomitatibus, 
17  Ed.  ij.,  is  the  name  of  Henry  de  Halton. — {Palgrave's  Writs, 
1855.) 

In  11  Ed.  III.  Henry  de  Halton  was  a  witness  of  a  deed  gift 
executed  by  Alice  de  Lacy  at  Bolingbroke. — [Lansdowne  MS.,  C. 
535).  Also  to  a  grant  made  by  Wilham,  son  and  heir  of  Philip  de 
Kyme,  1338  (Lansdowne,  A.  272.) ;  and  to  the  endowment  deed 
of  Henry  de  Billingborough,  which  either  founded  or  enriched  a 
charity  attached  to  the  church  of  Thorpe. 

Henry  de  Halton,  described  as  infirm  of  body,  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Halton,  leaving  a  daughter 
and  heir  Elizabeth,  who  inherited  from  him  the  fourth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee  in  Halton. 

Thorpe. 

When  Domesday  Book  was  taken  Ivo  Tailbois  had  2  carucates 
and  5  oxgangs  of  land  in  Thorpe,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  280  acres  of 
meadow  land,  and  Aschil  10  oxgangs.  There  were  also  here  a  church 
and  two  mills.  Soon  after  the  Conquest  the  great  family  of  Kyme 
had  acquired  possessions  in  Thorpe,  of  whom  Philip  de  Kyme  died 
1274.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Earl  of  Brittany 
was  holding  lands  in  Thorpe  of  the  king,  who  granted  them  to  Earl 
Alan,  whose  tenant  was  Eudo  de  Monbi  (Mumby).  Circa  1240 
Beatrice  de  Mumby  was  holding  half  a  knight's  fee  of  Peter  de 
Savoy,  and  he  of  the  king,  but  the  actual  tenant  was  William 
de  Weggel.  The  religious  orders  were  most  liberally  endowed  by 
various  members  of  the  Kyme  family.  The  above  named  Philip  de 
Kyme  gave  2  carucates  of  land  in  Thorpe  to  Kyme  Priory,  part 
of  whose  proceeds  were  afterwards  granted  to  Elnestow  Abbey  at  the 
desire  of  the  then  occupants  of  Kyme  Priory;  and  in  1328,  shortly 
before  his  death,  William  de  Kyme,  son  of  Philip,  remitted  rents 
amounting  to  £7  Os.  M.  arising  from  lands  in  Thorpe,  Wainfleet, 
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Irby,  and  Firsbj^  to  Henry  de  Billingborough,  on  condition  that 
he  should  found  a  chantry  at  Thorpe.  By  these  means  was  built,  and 
a  chantry  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  for  the  health  of 
the  souls  of  Philip  and  Johanna  de  Kyme,  of  their  son  William 
and  Johanna  his  wife,  of  his  own  soul,  that  of  Agnes  his  wife, 
and  of  all  his  ancestors  and  all  true  believers ;  as  an  endowment 
of  this,  he  gave  to  Alan,  the  son  of  Nicholas  de  Wainfleet,  the 
chaplain,  one  messuage,  30  acres  of  land,  and  40  acres  of  meadow 
in  Thor^DO  ;  for  the  daily  performance  of  divine  service  at  the 
altar  of  the  blessed  Virgin  at  Wainfleet,  with  placebo,  dirige, 
matutine  commendations,  and  other  prayers  proper  for  the  living 
and  the  dead  ;  the  said  lands  to  be  held  by  Alan  and  his  suc- 
cessors by  the  service  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  chantry  for 
ever  ;  he  and  his  successors  finding  all  necessai'ies  for  the  service 
of  the  altar,  such  as  books,  lights,  vestments,  and  ornaments, 
and  duly  demising  the  same  together  with  all  other  goods  that 
might  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  chantry.  When  a  vacancy 
by  death  occurred  the  founder  willed  that  a  successor  to  the 
late  chaplain  should  be  instituted  within  15  days,  and  should 
distribute  to  the  poor  of  the  goods  thus  demised  to  him  M.  for 
each  day  of  the  vacation,  and  give  an  account  thereof  to  the 
founder  and  his  successors  ;  the  remainder  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  chantry  ;  the  founder  especially  added  this  proviso, 
that  if  the  said  Alan  or  his  successors  should  withdraw  or  be 
removed,  they  might  not  give  or  assign  the  goods  of  the  chantry  to 
others,  nor  alienate  them  ;  also,  that  if  they  should  be  neglectful  of 
their  duties,  or  as  to  the  supply  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  chantry 
services,  the  founder  and  his  successors  might  distrain.  The  chap- 
lains were  to  be  canonically  instituted  by  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln, 
and  to  swear  that  they  would  fulfil  the  founder's  will ;  or,  if  unable 
to  do  so  in  person,  that  they  would  procure  other  able  chaplains  to 
officiate  for  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Alan  engaged  that  he  and  his 
successors  would  present  afresh,  on  a  death  vacancy  of  the  chantry, 
within  50  days,  or  if  neglectful  of  this,  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
should  present  to  it. — [Lansdowne,  207.) 

Other  lands  in  Thorpe  were  given  as  part  of  the  endowment  of 
a  chantry  at  Overton  in  Northamptonshire  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
as  if  in  part  compensation,  a  person  of  the  name  of  North  gave  11 
acres  3  roods  of  arable  land,  and  63  acres  of  meadow,  in  Wainfleet, 
for  the  support  of  a  chantry  at  Thorpe. 

In  1395  Sir  James  de  Roos  gave  a  manor  and  other  property  in 
this  vill  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chantry  in  the  hermitage  of  St. 
Guthlac. 

The  Kyme  pi'operty  here  passed  to  their  successors,  the  Umfra- 
villes,  Earls  of  Anjou  ;  of  whom  Gilbert  died  seized  of  the  manor 
conjointly  with  his  wife,  1381,  and  his  son  Gilbert  1421. 

In  1464  Edward  IV.  granted  a  manor  in  Thorpe,  which  had 
belonged  to  Sir  William  Tailbois,  after  its  forfeiture  through  his 
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attainder,  to  Sir  Thomas  Burgh  in  special  tail.  A  little  later, 
viz.  in  1478,  some  property  in  Thorpe  was  given  by  William  of 
Wainfleet,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  towards  the  endow- 
ment of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 

In  1454  the  manor  of  Thorpe  was  given  by  Lord  Treasurer 
Cromwell  for  the  support  of  the  Collegiate  church  he  founded  at 
Tattershall. 

Both  the  rectory  and  the  vicarage  of  Thorpe  were  given  to  Kyme 
Priory  ;  but  after  the  Dissolution,  the  former  was  granted  by  the 
king,  together  with  the  chantry  attached  to  it,  to  John  Broxholm. 

St.  Peters  Church. — The  church  now  consists  of  a  tower,  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  chancel. 

Remains  of  an  Early  English  fabric  are  to  be  found  incorporated 
with  the  present  one,  which  for  the  most  part  is  of  the  Decorated 
period.  These  earlier  features  are  the  porch  and  inner  doorway,  a 
lancet  window  in  the  north  aisle,  the  western  respond  of  the  north 
arcade,  and  the  font. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  nave  and  the  fine  old  picturesque 
tower  is  of  the  later  period.  The  upper  part  of  this  last  feature 
has  been  subsequently  added,  and  its  slightly  gabled  parapet  does 
not  constitute  a  commendable  feature.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
tower  is  built  quite  separately  from  the  nave,  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
a  settlement,  the  angles  adjoining  the  nave  being  finished  with  good 
squared  independent  quoins.  Probably  what  was  feared,  or  expected, 
did  occur,  for  the  tower  has  a  good  plinth  and  base  moulding  now 
sunk  below  the  ground  level,  whose  existence  would  scarcely  be 
expected  by  any  casual  observer  ;  hence,  frora  the  large  size  and  the 
at  present  low  position  of  the  large  window  in  the  western  face  of 
the  tower,  it  might  be  deemed  an  after  thought. 

Within,  the  moulds  of  the  tower  arch,  opening  into  the  nave, 
die  away  in  its  lateral  walls.  The  aisle  arcades  are  supported  by 
octangular  shafted  pillars.  Originally  there  was  no  clerestory,  but 
when  the  present  roof  was  added  during  the  Perpendicular  period, 
the  nave  w^alls  were  heightened  and  pierced  with  windows  which 
through  subsequent  mutilation  can  now  scarcely  be  termed  any- 
thing else  than  square,  light-giving  apertures.  The  rudely  carved 
grotesque  heads,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  roof  touched 
up  with  colouring,  are  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  are  nearly 
repeated  in  the  roof  of  Halton  Holgate  church.  In  the  south  aisle 
ai'e  two  flat-headed  Decorated  windows,  whose  cuspings  have  been 
cut  away  ;  and  in  the  north  aisle,  besides  the  single  lancet  before 
mentioned,  are  some  late  Perpendicular  windows.  The  font  rests 
upon  a  portion  of  an  altar  stone,  and  is  of  a  very  effective  design 
of  the  Early  English  style.  Now,  its  stem  is  of  a  plain  octangular 
shaft ;  but  from  four  remaining  caps  attached  to  the  bowl  we  are 
assured  that  as  many  circular  shafts  at  first  formed  stem  adjuncts. 
The  bowl  is  circular  and  adorned  with  a  boldly  designed  arcade, 
having  leaves  carved  between  each  of  its  arch-heads.     Its  lower 
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rim  is  interrupted  by  four  carved  projections,  representing  the  heads 
of  a  king,  a  bishop,  an  animal,  and  a  bunch  of  foliage,  ■which 
appear  at  equal  distances  between  the  caps  of  the  now  lost  shafts 
which  originally  supported  the  stem.  Some  of  the  old  bench  ends 
still  remain,  and  give  evidence  as  to  the  appropriate  but  unassuming 
character  of  the  seating  before  the  prevalence  of  the  enclosed  pew 
system.  The  fine  carved  work  of  the  Jacobean  pulpit  is  well 
worthy  of  notice,  before  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  attracted  towards 
the  beautiful  Perpendicular  screen  beneath  the  chancel  arch.  Both 
pulpit  and  screen  have  been  largely  restored  at  the  cost  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Hopkinson,  but  on  close  examination  it  will  soon 
be  seen  which  is  original  and  which  is  new  work.  The  little  birds 
forming  crockets  to  the  hood-mould  of  the  central  arch  of  the  screen 
are  charming,  both  as  to  outline  and  general  treatment. 

The  chancel  is  Perpendicular ;  this  was  rebuilt  by  the  above- 
named  generous  churchman,  and  will  long  speak  of  his  liberality 
although  he  has  himself  been  removed  from  us.  In  both  its  lateral 
walls  are  distinct  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  adjoining 
chantry  chapels,  and  the  piscina  of  the  northern  one  still  remains 
in  the  external  face  of  the  chancel  wall.  One  of  these  was  no  doubt 
the  chantry,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  endowed  by  Henry 
de  Billingborough  and  William  de  Kyme. 

On  a  slab  in  the  pavement  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  carved 
a  stemmed  foliated  cross,  with  a  penannular  label  surrounding  its 
head,  thus  inscribed.  Orate  pro  anhnd  Ricardi  de  Markeby  capellani. 
The  east  windows  of  the  aisles  were  inserted  by  Mr.  Hopkinson,  in 
the  hope  that  others  connected  with  this  parish  might  be  induced 
to  undertake  the  further  restoration  of  this  church,  which  is  so 
evidently  necessary ;  but  as  yet  this  good  work  has  not  been 
accomplished. 

Croft. 

The  manor  of  Croft  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Gilbert  de 
Gant.  Subsequently  it  was  held  of  his  successors  by  successive 
members  of  the  family  of  Kyme,  of  whom  Philip  de  Kyme,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  gave  to  Bardney  Abbey  twenty  sextaries  of  salt 
yearly  from  his  salt  works  at  Croft ;  and  Ralph  de  Kyme  gave  9 
acres  in  this  vill  to  Elveston  Abbey  ;  and  another  Philip  de  Kyme 
a  large  tract  of  land  to  Bolington  Priory  in  1320,  two  years  before 
his  death.  In  1355  died  Nicholas  Lord  Cantilupe,  seized  of  the 
manor  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  next  possessors  of  the  manor  were 
Johanna,  widow  of  William  de  Kyme,  who  died  1369  ;  Gilbert  de 
Umfraville,  Earl  of  Angus,  who  held  it  conjointly  with  his  wife 
Matilda,  and  died  1389  ;  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry,  Earl  of  North- 
rnnberland,  and  sister  and  heir  of  Anthony,  Lord  Lucy,  1399  ; 
Isabella,  wife  of  Walter  Pedwardine,  1405  ;  Gilbert  de  Umfraville, 
kt.,  1421.     The   manor  next  passed  through   marriage  into  the 
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-Tailbois  family ;  but,  by  the  attainder  of  Sir  William  Tailbois  in 
1464,  all  his  estates  were  escheated  to  the  Crown,  when  the  manor 
of  Croft  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Burgh. 

After  the  Dissolution  the  king  granted  to  John  Broxholm  the 
rectory  of  Croft,  which  had  belonged  to  Kyme  Priory,  together  with 
a  chapel— most  probably  that  of  St.  Helen  founded  by  Henry  de 
Billingboro'  in  1331,  and  endowed  with  a  toft  and  80  acres  of  land 
in  Thorpe  and  Croft,  for  the  support  of  two  chaplains  to  celebrate 
divine  service  in  the  said  chantry  for  ever. 

In  1553  died  John  Monson,  seized  of  the  manor,  which  he  held 
of  the  queen  by  military  service. 

In  1577  Sir  Valentine  Browne  bought  the  rectory  of  Croft  of 
George  Fairfax,  by  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  His  second  son, 
John  Browne,  sold  his  estates  at  Croft  to  Sir  Thomas  Massingberd 
of  Gunby,  temp.  James  I. 

All  Saints  Church. — This  fine  church  is  still  chiefly  of  the 
Decorated  style,  although  considerable  portions  of  it  were  rebuilt 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  subsequent  one.  The  whole  of  the 
nave — including  the  clerestory,  the  tower,  and  the  doorway  at 
the  south  aisle  wall,  are  of  the  earlier  period  ;  the  aisles  and  chancel 
of  the  later  one. 

Within,  the  aisle  arcades  of  five  bays  supported  by  octagonal 
shafted  pillars  and  the  tower  arch,  are  noble  features.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  also  good,  but  the  cuspings  of  their  tracery  have  been 
unfortunately  cut  away. 

The  easternmost  bays  of  the  aisles  are  chancelled  off  with  fine 
Perpendicular  screens  to  form  chantry  chapels,  and  include  the 
easternmost  pillars  of  the  aisles  instead  of  falling  into  them,  which 
•would  have  been  a  better  arrangement.  A  piscina  still  remains 
within  each  of  these  chapels. 

The  staircase  to  the  rood  loft,  and  its  doorways  above  and  below, 
still  remain  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The  lower  doorway  is  ornamented 
with  carving,  among  which  is  introduced  what  appears  to  be  a 
family  badge,  viz.,  an  ostrich's  feather  springing  from  an  ornamental 
clasp.  Much  of  the  good  old  seating  still  remains,  and  some  old 
bench  ends  now  serve  as  portions  of  seats  placed  in  the  vestry. 
The  pulpit,  with  its  canopy,  and  prayer  desk  are  fine  specimens  of 
the  carved  work  of  the  time  of  James  I.  The  former  is  dated  1615, 
and  bears  this  inscription, — William  Worship,  Doctor  in  Divinitie. 
He  was  incumbent  from  1599  to  December  25th,  1625,  and  whose 
wife  is  commemorated  by  this  painfully  laudatory  inscription  upon 
a  brass  plate,  inserted  in  a  slab  placed  in  the  flooring  of  the  south 
aisle  :  Here  lyeth  the  hocUe  of  Agnes  Worship,  a  woman  matchless 
both  for  ivisdom  and  godliness.  Shee  teas  the  ivife  of  William  WorsJiip, 
Doctor  of  Divinitie,  and  Minister  of  Croft,  and  departed  this  life  the 
Q)th  daie  of  Maye  Ana  1615.  The  nave  door,  dated  1633,  is  nearly 
of  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  pulpit.  The  font  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  has  blank  shields  deeply  cut  upon 
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tlie  several  faces  of  its  octangular  bowl.  Here  is  an  old  brass  eagle 
lectern  whose  base  is  supported  as  usual  by  three  minute  lions. 
This  is  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  thus  referred  to 
in  an  old  parish  loook  under  the  date  1626.  "  If"  for  the  Eagle,  or 
brazen  lectoric,  skowringe  and  furbishinge  all  the  yeare,  two  shillings 
&  sixe  pence  by  the  yeare." 

The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  carved  oak  Perpen- 
dicular screen,  and  its  eastern  end  is  adorned  with  modern  encaustic 
tile  work,  further  set  off  by  an  effective  altar  covering  of  green  and 
red  adorned  with  needlework.  Against  the  north  wall  are  two 
attractive  alabaster  monuments,  enriched  with  colour  and  gilding. 
Of  these  the  easternmost  is  that  of  Sir  Valentine  Browne  and  his 
lady,  who  by  purchase  had  become  possessed  of  the  manor  here 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  of  the  advowson 
of  the  rectory,  which  he  bought  of  George  Fairfax,  in  1577.  Within 
a  semicircular-headed  recess  are  placed  the  effigies  of  Sir  Valentine 
and  Lady  Browne,  kneeling  on  cushions  in  prayer  before  a  faldstool, 
in  the  dress  of  their  time.  On  the  panels  of  the  base  beneath  are 
smaller  effigies  of  their  eight  sons  and  seven  daughters,  also  kneeling 
in  prayer,  all  of  whom  evidently  inherited  the  high  features  of 
their  sire.  Within  a  circlet  placed  above  the  cornice  is  a  shield 
ornamented  by  a  mantled  helmet  bearing  a  dragon's  head  and 
wings  as  a  crest ;  the  shield  being  thus  charged,  viz.,  Argent, 
three  martlets  in  pale,  between  two  flanches  sable,  each  charged 
with  a  lion  passant  regardant.  On  a  panel  below,  within  the  recess, 
is  this  inscription :  "  Memoriae  sacrum.  Here  lyeth  Valentine 
Browne,  Knight,  sonne  &  heire  to  S'^  Valentine  Browne,  which  was 
treasurer  and  vittler  of  Barwicke,  and  dyed  treasurer  of  Ireland 
in  y*'  raign  of  queene  Elizabeth.  He  married  Elizabeth  Monson 
one  of  y''  daughters  of  S'  John  Monson  of  North  Charlton.  They 
lived  together  25  years,  &  had  issue  8  sonns  &  7  daughters,  S"^ 
Valentine,  John,  Thomas,  William,  Henevy,  Edmund,  Anthony,  & 
Robert.  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Jane,  Ann,  Isabell,  Margaret,  &  Katharine. 
Y^  tombe  was  erected  by  John  Browne  y"  second  sonne  to  S' 
Valentine  Browne  at  his  owne  proper  cost  &  charge." 

On  a  small  black  marble  slab  inserted  in  the  pilaster  behind 
Sir  Valentine's  effigy  is  this  inscription  : — 

"  Praedicat  iste  lapis  quod  tu  moriare  viator,  qui  subtus  jacet  hie 
venire  te  docuit,  fortis  erat,  prudens,  bene  largus,  religiosus  sic  sibi 
sicq^  suis  vixerat  atq"  deo.     Cui  laus  et  honor  in  seternu." 

On  a  corresponding  tablet  opposite,  is  this  inscription : — 

"  All  buildings  are  but  monuments  for  death, 
All  cloths  but  winding  sheets  for  our  last  knell. 
All  dainties  fatening  for  the  worms  beneath, 
All  curious  musicke  but  a  passing  bell. 
Thus  death  is  nobly  waited  on,  for  why  ? 
All  things  we  have  is  but  death's  livery." 
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By  the  side  of  this  monument  is  that  of  John  Browne  and  his 
second  wife  Frances  Herbert.  This  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
of  his  father,  Sir  Valentine  Browne. 

Above  the  effigies,  and  within  the  recess  behind  them,  is  a  small 
slab  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

"  Memorise  sacrum.  Here  lyeth  1°  Browne  second  sonne  of  S"' 
Valentyne  Browene  K'  &  sergant  to  King  James  in  his  privy  chamber, 
who  had  2  wives,  y*"  first  was  Cicly  Kirkman  one  of  y*"  daughters  & 
heires  of  William  Kirkman  of  Easter  Keale  in  the  countie  of 
Lincolne  Gent.  She  lived  with  him  but  20  weekes  &  dyed  without 
issue  setatis  21.  1614.  The  other  wife  was  Ffrancis  Herbert  one  of 
y'  daugh'ers  of  Richard  Herbert,  Esq.  of  Moomgomery  Casteel. 
She  lived  and  had  issue  by  him." 

Inserted  in  the  nave  pavement  are  several  very  curious  sepulchral 
memorials.  Of  these  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  is  an  early  brass, 
engraved  with  a  demi  figure  of  the  knight,  date  circa  1300-10. 
Originally  it  was  set  in  a  full  sized  Purbeck  marble  slab,  surrounded 
by  a  border  legend,  having  brass  roundels  at  the  corners,  probably 
engraved  with  the  Evangelical  symbols.  Portions  only  however  of 
this  slab  and  its  legend  are  now  remaining,  which  last  resembled 
that  on  the  famous  slab  containing  the  Brass  of  Sir  John  Dauber- 
noun  in  Stoke  d'Aubernoun  church.     It  runs  thus.     "  Ici  gist  Sir 

by  pur  Deo  pr(iez  pur  lui  ke  Deo  de)  sa  alme  eyt  merci. 

Amen." 

This  Brass  nearly  resembles  the  demi  figure  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Buslingthorpe  at  Buslingthorpe,  but  is  a  little  later  as  to  date.  The 
knight  represented  wears  a  coif  de  mailles  and  hauberk  of  banded 
mail,  whose  sleeves  are  continued  over  the  hands  which  are  raised 
and  joined  in  prayer.  Over  the  hauberk  is  a  plain  cyclas.  Below 
this  demi  figure  are  two  small  beds  apparently  cut  for  the  insertion 
of  some  other  details,  but  from  their  shape  and  position  it  is  difficult 
to  suggest  even  what  these  could  have  been  intended  for.  A 
memorial  slab  of  the  fourteenth  century,  found  beneath  the  chancel 
pavement,  is  now  inserted  in  the  pavement  of  the  nave  at  its 
western  end.  On  this  is  cut  a  foliated  cross,  from  whose  stem 
flow  four  narrow  labels. 

Two  other  sepulchral  slabs  originally  having  small  brasses 
inserted  in  them  may  be  seen  in  the  pavement  of  the  nave.  One 
is  a  large  Purbeck  marble  slab  which  formerly  commemorated  a 
civilian  and  his  wife,  from  the  mouths  of  whose  effigies  issued  labels 
flowing  upward  towards  a  small  demi  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Cliild. 
The  other  adjoining  it  is  smaller,  and  also  commemorates  a  civilian. 
At  the  corners  are  four  small  square  beds,  on  which  either  shields 
or  the  Evangelical  symbols  engraved  on  little  brass  plates  originally 
appeared.  On  the  south  pier  of  the  chancel  arch  is  the  monument 
of  William  Bond,  the  father  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Bond,  who  erected  it. 
Born  here,  circa  1540,  Dr.  Bond — after  having  been  presented 
with  a  canonry  of  Westminster,  and  appointed  one  of  the  queen's 
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chaplains,  was  admitted  President  of  Magdadene  Coll.,  Oxford,  1590 ; 
where,  in  1605,  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  Prince  Henry  while 
he  remained  at  Oxford.  He  died  February  8th,  1608,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Magdalene  College. 

Once  a  most  disgraceful  act  was  partly  perpetrated  in  Croft 
churchyard,  and  to  which  the  inscription  upon  a  tombstone  there 
still  refers.  After  the  death  of  a  Baptist  of  the  name  of  Shakier, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  certain  of  the  inhabitants  tore  up  his 
body  from  the  grave,  and  bore  it  away  upon  a  sledge  to  the  door 
of  the  house  where  the  poor  man  had  lived,  no  doubt,  with  much 
unseemly  noise  and  riotous  conduct,  although  happily  the  body  was 
subsequently  re-interred.  The  epitaph  on  poor  Shalder's  tomb- 
stone thus  becomes  the  more  touching ;  and  its  first  portion 
possesses  much  pathos,  which  is  only  marred  by  the  strange  and 
untrue  expression  with  which  it  ends — as  no  "  herse"  was  ever  likely 
to  appear  over  Shalder's  grave,  to  which  coidd  be  attached  any 
Scripture  quotation.      It  runs  thus. — 

"  Sleep  pious  Shalder,  sleep  in  thy  sequestered  grave, 
Christ'' s  faith  thou  ivell  didst  keep,  maugre  the  fiercest  wave 
Which  Satan''s  storms  could  raise  against  thy  faith,  and  now 
In  vain  he  findetli  ways  his  malice  still  to  show. 
Thy  Saviour  had  no  grave  hut  what  a  friend  did  lend, 
Enough  if  the  servant  have  like  favour  at  the  end. 
And  now  thy  faith  divine 
He'll  pin  upon  thy  herse : 
It  bright,  tho''  brief,  doth  shine, 
Heirews,  1  chap.  2  verse." 

WiNTHORPE. 

This  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  but  when  Testa 
de  Nevil  was  compiled,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  Gilbert  de  Gant,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Eudo,  son  of  Sperewic,  were  the  principal 
holders  of  land  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Simon  de  Kyme, 
Peter  de  Girlington,  and  Piobert  de  Scremby  were  then  leading 
tenants.  In  1256  William,  son  of  Philip  de  Kyme,  and  his  wife 
Lucy,  gave  all  their  lands  in  Winthorpe,  together  with  the  church 
to  the  Priory  of  Bolington,  in  the  presence  of  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Walter,  Prior  of  Bolington,  and  others.  In  1299  Robert 
de  Kirkton  obtained  a  license  from  the  king  to  give  certain  lands 
and  rents  in  Winthorpe  to  Sempringham  Priory.  Peter  de  Gibthorp 
had  a  grant  of  free  warren  made  him  in  1309  over  the  lands  he 
held  here  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond,  He  died  lS35,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander.  In  1316  Walter  de  Friskney 
obtained  leave  from  the  crown  to  give  certain  lands  in  Winthorpe 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  chantry  of  St.  James,  attached  to  St.  Mary's 
church,  on  condition  that  he  should  pray  daily  for  the  souls  of 
Robert  Hine  of  Winthorpe,  his  ancestors,  and  all  the  faithful.  The 
following  year  died  John  de  Orby,  clerk,  leaving  his  lands  in  this 
vill  to  his  kinsman  Sir  Robert  Willoughby.     In  1323  Simon  de 
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Driby,  co-heir  of  Kobert  de  Tateshal,  died  seized  of  an  estate  here. 
A  little  later  Henry  de  Beaumont,  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  holding 
lands  of  the  Gant  fee  in  Winthorpe,  whose  descendants  continued 
in  possession  of  them  through  part  of  the  nest  century.  In  1479 
certain  lands  here  were  given  by  William  of  Wainfleet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  part  support  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford  ;  and  in 
the  next  century  other  lands  were  given  in  this  parish  by  Archdeacon 
Smyth  to  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
chantry  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  wherein  prayers  might  be  offered  up 
for  Bishop  Smyth,  who  died  1515.  During  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  family  of  Barrow  was  established  at 
Winthorpe  ;  and,  as  several  of  its  members  were  men  of  distinction, 
a  slight  reference  to  their  history  inaj  here  not  be  unacceptable. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Barrow-on-Humber.  Kobert,  or  Eoger, 
Barrow  was  Abbot  of  Bardney,  who  died  1355  ;  previous  to  which 
the  family  was  established  at  Winthorpe.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Thomas  Barrow  was  rector  of  Olney, 
Bucks,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  adhesion  to  Richard  III.,  received 
a  grant  of  the  prebend  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  three  weeks  after 
the  accession  of  that  king,  and  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
September  32nd,  1483,  having  apparently  previously  been  a  clerk 
in  the  Exchequer.  He  was  the  first  Master  of  the  Rolls  who 
had  a  grant  of  one  tun  or  two  pipes  of  wine  in  right  of  his  office, 
which  right  nominally  exists  still.  His  patent  is  dated  December 
6th,  1483.  When  he  was  rising  in  the  world  he  had  recourse  to 
Yrland,  King  of  Arms,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  right 
to  bear  Arms  ;  and  from  the  wording  of  the  grant  we  gather  that 
he  held  some  place  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  household  previous 
to  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  document  runs  thus: — "For  so 
much  as  Master  Thomas  Barrowe,  Clerk,  hath  both  many  years 
virtuously  &  trulye  continued  in  y''  service  of  y"  high  &  mighty 
Prince  Rich'^  Duke  of  Gloucester,  I,  Yrland,  King  of  Arms,  give  & 
grant  to  y"  said  M"^  Tho^  Barowe  &  his  heirs  these  arms,  a  scochune 
of  sabil,  a  row  of  silver  in  his  kynd,  a  bar  of  gold  ;  in  chief  too 
flour  de  lyse  of  y"  same,  in  base  a  roe  argent ;"  i.e.,  "  Sable,  a  bar  or, 
in  chief  2  fleurs  de  lis  or,  in  base  a  roe  arg'."  Signed  "  y^  sext  of 
Januare  y^  sixtene  yere  of  y"  renge  of  Kynge  Edward  y"  forth." 
When  the  great  seal  was  taken  away  from  Bishop  Russell,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  Thomas  Barowe  was  appointed  as  its  keeper,  August 
1st,  1485,  and  it  remained  in  his  custody  until  after  the  death  of 
Richard  III.  at  l3os worth,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Henry  VII.,  and 
Barowe  lost  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  he  was,  however,  dealt 
very  gently  with  by  the  new  king,  who  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  not  only  granted  him  a  pardon  for  hi^  adherence  to  Richard, 
but  confirmed  his  appointment  as  Prebendary  of  St.  Stephen's 
chapel,  Westminster,  and  made  him  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery. 
Eleven  years  later  we  first  hear  of  Thomas  Barowe's  brother — 
Richard,  who  together  applied  for  a  fresh  grant  of  Arms  to  John 
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Wrytbe,  then  Garter  King  of  Arms,  and  received  the  following 
license  {Had.  MS.,  1820,  71) : — "  For  so  ixiuch  as  M'  Thomas 
Barowe,  Clerk,  &  his  brother  Richard  Barowe  of  Winthorpe,  Mar- 
chaunte  of  y"  Staple,  &  descended  of  y"  howse  stocke  and  name  of 
Barowe,  &  not  willing  to  use  or  beare  armes  to  y"  prejudise  of  any 
other  of  there  bloode,  stok,  or  surname,  have  required  me  John 
Wrythe  Garter  Kinge  of  Armes  to  assign  &  give  to  them  armes  & 
such  differences,  &  to  y"  yssue  of  y^  sayd  Richard  Barowe,  as  may 
stonde  without  prejudyse  to  any  of  theire  name  &c.,  I,  y^  forsaid 
Garter  give  &  grant  to  y"  said  Thomas  &  Puchard  y^  following, 
quarterly,  y^  first  quarter  sabul  two  swords  (y"  poyntes  upwards) 
crossed,  pomelled,  hylted  &  fretty  sylver,  betweene  foure  flowre  de 
lyse  golde,  a  bordure  sylver  &  purple.  The  second  quarter  sabul,  in 
y^  base  parte  a  roo  (roe)  passante  in  his  own  kynde  sylver ;  a  bar 
in  y*  chefe  two  floure  delyse  golde,  to  theyre  &  ych''  of  tlieim  timber 
upon  y^  holmes,  a  roo  heede  sylver  sette  in  wrethe  lyke  to  y^  border 
above  named,  as  in  y"  margent  of  this  presents  doth  shewe.  33 
October,  y*"  leventh  yeare  of  y"  reigne  of  our  moost  redoutted  & 
Souverin  Lord  Kyng  Harry  the  7th. 

"  Garter  Roy  Darmes 
del  Angloye." 
Thomas  Barowe's  name  occurs  as  a  receiver  of  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment down  to  1497,   during  which  year  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  Maud  Lady  Willoughby,  and  subsequently  died  himself. 

His  brother  Richard,  in  his  will  dated  3  March,  1502,  describes 
himself  therein  as  being  of  Wynthorpe,  and  a  merchant  of  the 
staple  of  Calais.  He  desired  to  be  buried  at  Winthorpe,  and  that  a 
priest  should  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  his  father,  mother,  wife, 
and  children,  also  for  that  of  his  brother,  during  a  residue  of  seven 
years.  He  left  lands  to  his  sons  Thomas,  John,  and  Richard,  and 
sums  of  money  to  his  daughters  Janett,  Agnes,  and  Katherine,  and 
legacies  to  Richard  Thoi'e  his  godson,  Agnes,  wife  of  Robert  There, 
and  Beatrix  Thore.  He  desired  that  a  stone  should  be  laid  upon 
his  and  his  wife's  grave,  which  he  terms  a  "mannerly  stone  other- 
wise called  through."  He  died,  April  20th,  1505.  Of  this  family 
was  Isaac  Barrow,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the  younger  brother  of 
Thomas  Barrow,  linen  draper  to  Charles  I.,  and  a  most  faithful 
loyalist,  whose  son  Isaac  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1672,  and  died  May  4,  l'077. 

In  1542  Sir  William  Holies  gave  a  manor  he  held  in  Winthorpe, 
to  his  son  William  and  Ann  his  wife.  Two  years  later,  Edward 
Sheffield  of  West  Butterwick  lost  his  life,  who  was  then  seized  of  a 
manor  here,  held  of  the  honour  of  Bolingbroke,  leaving  a  son  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  following  year  died  Francis  Yerburgh  seized  of  a 
manor  in  this  vill  held  of  the  manor  of  Greetham,  which  was  parcel 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1573  died  WilUam  Manby  seized 
of  a  manor  here,  held  of  Adam  Darnel.  In  1G05  died  Humphrey 
Corbet  seized  of  a  manor,  a  capital  messuage  called  Clay  Hall,  and 
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other  lands  in  Winthorpe.  Of  the  family  of  Palmer,  established  at 
Winthoi-pe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  William  Palmer,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  George 
Sharpe,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  May  16th,  1676.  Her 
mother,  who  was  a  strong  puritan,  seems  to  have  objected  to  the 
marriage,  and  reluctantly  gave  her  consent  after  taking  counsel  with 
Baxter.     Tillotson  performed  the  marriage  ceremony. 

St.  Mary's  Church. — Originally  of  the  Decorated  period,  this 
church  was  very  largely  altered  during  the  prevalence  of  the  sub- 
sequent architectural  style,  when  the  tower,  chancel,  and  nave-aisles 
were  rebuilt.  The  tower  is  scarcely  high  enough  to  ensure  its  due 
degree  of  prominence  in  the  composition,  although  aided  by  an 
embattled  parapet,  angle  pinnacles,  and  a  pyramidal  roof  surmounted 
by  a  shaft  and  weathercock.  The  very  broad  slabs  protecting  its 
belfry  windows  are  good  and  useful  features  of  a  most  enduring 
character.  The  clerestory  is  finished  with  an  embattled  paraj)et,  and 
upon  the  east  gable  of  the  nave  is  a  small  bell-cot  for  the  Sancte  bell. 
The  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  all  Decorated,  except  the  eastern- 
most on  the  north  side,  which  is  Perpendicular.  The  Perpendicular 
porch  is  a  beautiful  example  of  that  style,  and  the  gracefully  trailing 
foliage  carved  upon  its  gable  parapet  is  most  pleasing.  On  the 
external  faces  of  its  walls  are  shields,  whose  bearings  are  now  almost 
effaced ;  but  one  on  the  eastern  side  appears  to  bear  England  and 
France  modern,  and  another  two  crescents  bendwise.  On  the 
opposite  side  one  of  these  shields  is  charged  with  Bee  quartering 
Ufford.  Within,  is  the  stem  of  a  stoup,  a  very  minute  stoup  above 
it,  and  this  inscription  on  the  west  wall : — "  Robert  Languay,  &  Wylly 
Palm,  that  payd  for  thys ;"  on  the  opposite  wall,  "  God  for  hys 
mercy  bryng  ham  to  hys  blys."  The  mouldings  of  the  Decorated 
doorway,  within  the  porch,  and  its  general  character  are  both  most 
pleasing.  A  sepulchral  slab  of  a  civilian  and  his  wife,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  built  into  the  face  of  the  porch. 

Within,  the  aisle  arcades  consist  of  five  bays.  During  the 
Perpendicular  period  the  roof,  with  all  its  quaint  ornaments,  was 
renewed ;  when  also,  no  doubt,  the  single  window  of  the  same  time 
was  substituted  for  its  predecessor.  Here  was  formerly  a  fine  wide 
rood-loft,  as  proclaimed  by  the  position  of  its  remaining  bracket 
supports.  The  fine  old  carved  oalascreen  still  remains  below ;  and 
close  to  it,  on  the  south  side,  is  an  aumbry,  probably  made  to 
contain  the  sacramental  vessels  used  in  connexion  with  the  holy 
rood.  Good  old  screens  also  enclose  the  eastern  bays  of  both  aisles, 
including  the  easternmost  pillar  of  each  of  these.  One  was  either 
founded  or  endowed  by  Walter  de  Friskney,  1316,  and  was  dedicated 
to  St.  James.  Within  the  southern  chantry  will  be  observed  two 
statuette  brackets,  a  piscina,  an  aumbry,  and  a  plain  grey  sepulchral 
slab.  Upon  the  panels  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  screenwork  of  the 
northern  chantry  are  remains  of  painting  representing  crimson 
drapery  ;   and  the  roof  bears  evidence  of  having  been  enriched  with 
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colouring  and  gilding.  The  altar  step  has  retained  its  place,  but 
the  old  pavement  has  been  superseded  by  one  of  rude  pebbles.  The 
altar  slab  now  lies  in  the  alley  beyond  the  screen  of  this  old  chapel. 
Within  are  as  many  as  six  statuette  brackets,  a  piscina,  and  a  slab 
ornamented  with  a  cross  fleury,  rising  from  a  calvary,  and  bearing 
this  inscription  : — "Hie  jacet  ricardus  arglys  de  bryngton,  presbiter, 
qui  objt  XX  die  novembris,  ano  diii  m°  cco°  nona"  n°  cui  aia  dicatur 
pater  noster  et  ave  Maria,  x." 

In  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are  some  remains  of  delicately 
painted  glass,  such  as  a  portion  of  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Infant  Saviour,  with  the  legend  Ave  Maria  plena  gratia,  a  censing 
angel,  and  St.  Catherine's  wheel,  &c. ;  portions  of  the  old  oak  seating 
are  still  doing  service  in  the  nave,  although  over^jowered  by  modern 
pews.  The  Perpendicular  font  has  an  octagonal  base,  each  of  whose 
faces  is  adorned  with  two  shields  weakly  charged  with  what  may  be 
only  fancy  bearings. 

In  the  pavement  of  the  central  aisle  is  a  broken  slab,  containing 
a  small  brass  of  a  civilian  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  this  inscrip- 
tion on  a  plate  below  : — "  Pray  for  ye  sowle  of  Robert  Palmer  ye 
whiche  decsd  ye  x  day  of  may  in  ye  yere  of  our  lord  god  a.M.v'^xv. 
(1515)  on  whose  sowle  ihu  have  mcy."  Near  this  is  another  slab, 
once  bearing  not  only  brass  plates  of  a  civilian,  his  wife,  and  three 
children,  as  at  jDresent,  but  a  shield  of  their  arms,  the  figure  of  an 
angel,  and  the  usual  angle  Evangelical  symbols.  On  a  plate  beneath 
these  effigies  is  this  inscription  : — Here  lyeth Richard  Barowe  sumtyme 
marchant  of  the  8tapyll  of  Calys,  and  Batarich  hys  wyfe,  the  whiche 
Bichard  decissyd  the  xx.  day  of  Apryll  the  yere  of  owre  Lord  a.m. 
ccccc.  andfyve,  on  ivhose  sowllys  Jhu  have  mercy,  amen  for  charite. 

The  chancel  is  wholly  Perpendicular  ;  its  chief  point  of  interest 
is  its  most  beautiful  seating.  The  unusually  large  stall-ends  are 
adorned  with  carving  as  finely  designed  as  it  is  executed.  These  are 
surmounted  by  poppy-heads,  one  of  which  is  covered  with  the 
trailing  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  the  rose  ;  another  with 
those  of  the  vine.  At  the  elbows  are  spirited  figures  of  animals  ; 
and  on  the  stall-end  to  the  right,  on  entering  the  chancel,  is  a  most 
curious  representation  of  St.  Hubert  executed  in  fine  carved  work. 
The  saint  is  seen  kneeling  in  awe  before  the  stag  that  appeared  to 
him,  with  a  crucifix  fixed  betW'fien  its  antlers,  and  with  his  fallen 
bow  beneath  his  feet.  A  tree,  rising  behind,  suggests  a  forest  scene  ; 
Satan,  baffled,  is  retreating ;  and  a  guardian  angel,  in  the  act  of 
blessing  Hubert,  appears  above.  The  width  of  the  book  ledges,  and 
the  general  massiveness  as  well  as  excellence  of  the  chancel  fittings, 
are  well  worthy  of  notice. 

Ingoldmells. 

The  first  we  hear  of  any  great  family  connected  with  Ingoldmells 
is  that  of  Mareschall,  or  Marshall.  Of  these,  William  de  Marshall 
married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
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and  in  her  right  succeeded  to  her  father's  earldom  hy  the  assent  of 
King  John.  He  took  part  in  that  king's  wars  in  Normandy,  and 
was  sent  hy  him  as  ambassador  to  Phihp  of  France.  After  John's 
death  the  young  king  Henry's  person  was  entrusted  to  his  care,  and 
he  commanded  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lincoln.  He  died  1219, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  eldest  of  his  five  sons — William,  who 
held  the  manor  of  Ingoldmells  of  the  king,  and  was  the  commander 
of  the  English  forces  sent  to  Brittany,  1230.  He  married,  first, 
Alice,  daughter  of  Baldwin  de  Betun,  Earl  of  Albermarle,  and 
subsequently  Eleanor,  daughter  of  king  John  ;  but  having  no  issue, 
at  his  death,  1231,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard,  whose 
feud  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  well  as  with  the  king,  are 
well  known.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  he  might  successfully 
defy  the  power  of  the  crown,  when  he  captured  five  hundred  of  the 
king's  cavalry  and  seized  his  treasure  ;  but  eventually  succumbing 
in  the  unequal  contest,  he  died  of  a  wound  received  in  a  conflict 
with  his  enemies  in  Ireland,  1235.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Gilbert,  who  took  a  part  in  the  crusade  of  his  time,  and  was 
killed  through  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  a  tournament,  1242.  Thus, 
Walter,  the  fourth  son  of  William  de  Marshall,  became  his  brother's 
heir ;  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Robert  de 
Quincy,  and  widow  of  John  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Dying 
1246,  without  issue,  the  youngest  of  the  five  brothers  succeeded  to 
his  earldom  and  estates,  but  scarcely  survived  him  a  month.  The 
manor  of  Ingoldmells  was  subsequently  held  by  Henry  de  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  by  his  daughter  Alice,  wife  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  until  his  attainder,  1327.  It  was  then  given  back  to 
his  widow,  and  at  her  death  to  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster,  her  late 
husband's  brother,  and  thus  became  a  portion  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

The  CJuirch  of  SS.  Peter  &  Paul. — When  this  church  had  the 
additional  feature  of  a  large  chancel,  it  must  have  been  at  least  one 
of  the  finest  in  this  district ;  and  even  now,  that  it  is  deprived  of 
that  feature,  it  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  grandeur.  Its 
tower  is  Decorated,  and  surmounted  by  the  usual  embattled  parapet 
and  angle  pinnacles,  and  its  porch  is  enriched  with  carving  and 
statuette  niches,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  earliest  portions  of  the  fabric  are  the  aisle  arcades.  , 
These  are  Early  English,  but  greatly  varied.  The  westernmost 
pillar  capitals  of  both  have  square  abaci  and  conventional  foliage ; 
but  the  caps  of  those  tow^ards  the  east  are  simply  moulded,  and  the 
arches  they  support  are  rather  wider  than  the  others.  The  shafts 
of  all  these  arcade  pillars  are  circular. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Decorated  style  a  partial  recon- 
struction of  the  fabric  occurred.  Then  the  towei',  including  its  arch 
opening  into  the  nave,  was  built,  its  aisles  and  clerestory,  the  last 
of  which  is  lighted  by  three  square-headed  windows  on  each  side. 
The  present  roof  is  totally  unworthy  of  doing  service  in  behalf  of 
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this  fine  old  church,  and  the  loss  of  the  chancel  is  a  most  serious 
one  ;  for  where  its  grand  arch,  and  a  long  architectural  vista, 
were  formerly  seen — terminating  in  a  great  east  window,  a  mean 
modern  wall-vail,  with  a  consonant  little  window  inserted  in  it, 
now  stands  so  as  to  interpose  all  view  beyond  it. 

Until  the  present  year  two  fine  old  chantry  screens  of  richlj'"- 
carved  oak  enclosed  the  easternmost  bays  of  the  aisles,  and  were 
well  known  to  admirers  of  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  fittings.  Unfor- 
tunately, portions  of  their  dismembered  limbs  can  now  alone  be 
found  here  ;  and  thus  the  work  of  Thomas  Beck,  Canon  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  has  been 
wantonly  destroyed.  Portions  of  the  rich  woodwork  of  these  screens 
may  be  detected  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  modern  panelled  pulpit, 
which  appears  to  stand  on  a  font  cover  ;  and  other  fragments  are 
nailed  up  elsewhere  in  evidence  of  the  value  of  that  which  has  been 
preserved  here  so  long,  but  which  has  now  passed  away  through  the 
fiat  of  the  present  custodians  of  this  church. 

The  font  is  a  good  late  Decorated  one  of  a  very  effective  design. 
The  stem  is  panelled,  and  adorned  with  quatrefoils  and  grotesque 
heads,  placed  alternately,  at  its  base.  Grotesque  heads  again  appear 
beneath  the  angles  of  the  bowl  above,  on  each  of  whose  faces  is 
carved  a  circlet  containing  a  quatrefoil  with  little  acutely  angled 
features  projecting  from  the  angles  of  its  foils,  and  a  central  foliated 
ornament.  Portions  of  the  old  oak  seating  still  I'emain  intermixed 
with  the  modern  seating. 

This  church  was  formerly  very  rich  in  sepulchral  slabs,  but  at 
various  times  these  have  been  used  for  other  purposes  and  sadly 
mutilated.  A  wholesale  destruction  of  these  occurred  when  the 
church  was  repaired  in  1746,  or  when,  according  to  an  inscription, 
it  was  floard ;  before  which  and  since,  others  have  disappeared,  and  a 
curious  adoption  of  another  person's  monument  is  unblushingly 
displayed  here,  as  evidenced  by  the  modern  inscription  upon  a  slab 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  date  is  declared  by  a  foliated  cross 
incised  upon  it  by  the  order  of  its  original  dedicator.  In  the  north 
aisle  are  two  large  sepulchral  slabs,  one  of  which  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Hie  infernus  jacet  Johes  Hyltoft  de  Ingoldmels  generosus, 
et  Margarette,  uxor  ejus,  q'  qde  Johes  obit  q'"  die  decembris  aiio  diii 
m"  cccc"  Ixx.  iij.,  quor  aiabs  ppict  ds  ame."     Before  the  north  door 

is  another  slab  bearing  this  legend  : — "  Philippus  de  B ,  canonicus 

de  Markeby,  cujus  anime  propicietur  omnipotens  et  misericors  D^" 

In  the  north  aisle  pavement  is  a  slab  bearing  the  brass  of 
William  Palmer,  a  lame  civilian,  represented  as  leaning  upon  a 
crutch,  and  with  his  hands  conjoined  in  prayer.  On  a  plate  below 
is  this  inscription  : — "  Pray  for  the  sowle  of  WilM  Palmer  with  y^ 
stylt,  whiche  decesid  on  holy  rode  day  in  y"  yere  of  our  Lord  God 
A.  m"  ccccc.  XX.  on  whose  sowle  ihu  have  mercy."  In  the  same  aisle 
is  another  slab  bearing  this  epitaph  : — "  Hie  Jacet  Willm  Skegnes 
de  ynggoldmeles,  qui  obj'  iiij'"  die  Junii  anno  diii  m"  ccccc.  octo,  cui 
anime  ppietur  omnipotes  deus,  amen." 
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Addlethorpe. 

Very  few  records  remain  of  the  past  history  of  this  parish.  .Its 
name  was  originally  spelt  Ardelvetorp,  as  appears  from  Domesday 
Book,  whence  also  we  gather  that  Sortebrand  was  then  holding  land 
here,  constituting  a  berewick  of  his  manor  of  Candlesby  ;  also  that 
Chitelbarn  had  80  acres  of  its  meadow  land.  From  Testa  de  Nevil 
we  find  that  Gilbert  de  Gant  was  holding  lands  in  Addlethorpe  of 
the  crown  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  whose  tenant  was  John 
de  Orby,  which  lands  subsequently  became  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  Circa  1381  Ralph  de  Folubye,  the  rector  of  Addlethorpe, 
was  appointed  librarian  and  illuminator  to  Sjoalding  Priory,  to  which 
house  the  church  of  Addlethorpe  had  been  given  by  king  John,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  a  charter  given  at  Fulham. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Robert  Massingberd, 
of  Burgh,  had  obtained  an  estate  here,  whose  tomb-stone  in  the 
church  will  afterwards  be  spoken  of.  The  family  of  Ward  was 
established  at  Addlethorpe  about  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  is 
commemorated  by  a  remaining  memorial.  In  1537  Sir  William 
Holies  was  in  possession  of  a  manor  here,  which  he  then  granted 
to  his  son  William,  ptrobably  upon  his  marriage  with  Ann  his  wife. 
William  Shalflete  of  Boston  left  seven  acres  of  land  in  Addlethorpe, 
to  be  sold  twenty  years  after  his  death,  half  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  the  other  half  to  the  church  ;  which 
sale  took  place  1554.  A  little  later  the  Mottram  family  began  to 
reside  here,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century ;  several  ordinary  mural  tablets  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  church  commemorate  certain  of  its  members.  In  1618  died 
Robert  Yerburgh,  possessed  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Addlethorpe, 
Bratoft,  Irby,  and  Ingoldmells,  which  he  held  of  the  honour  of 
Bolingbroke  ;  he  left  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  as  his  heiress. 

St.  Nicholass  Church. — This  fine  church  is  wholly  of  the 
Perpendicular  style.  It  has  suffered  much  as  to  its  composition, 
from  the  loss  of  its  chancel.  .  That  unfortunate  event  occurred  in 
1706,  under  the  oflQcial  guardianship  of  Thomas  Porter  and  John 
W^ilson,  who  appear  to  have  been  proud  of  their  act  of  destruction, 
as  their  names  are  cut  upon  a  small  stone  inserted  in  the  brickwork 
with  which  they  filled  in  the  chancel  arch,  serving  as  the  east  end 
of  the  present  truncated  arch. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  good  tower,  surmounted  by  an  embattled, 
parapet  and  angle  pinnacles.  On  its  western  face  are  two  statuette 
niches  with  a  blank  shield  between  them.  The  clerestory  is  a 
lofty  imposing  featiu'e  ;  but  the  porch  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
external  feature  of  the  fabric.  Among  the  pattrasses,  carved  upon 
the  mouldings  of  its  arch,  are  inserted  the  sacred  monograms  of 
I.H.S.  and  M.B.  The  parapet  is  adorned  with  twining  branches 
most  gracefully  designed,  and  on  its  apex  is  a  crucifix  having  richly 
foliated  terminals.    Between  this  and  the  top  of  the  arched  doorway 
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is  a  statuette  niche.  On  the  tops  of  the  angle  buttresses  are 
demi-figures  of  angels,  whence  spring  the  bases  of  pinnacles,  whose 
upper  parts  have  been  removed.  The  lateral  walls  are  strengthened 
by  central  buttresses  originally  terminating  in  pinnacles,  and  their 
parapets  are  encircled  by  a  panelling  filled  in  with  quatrefoils. 
Within,  traces  of  old  colouring  may  be  observed  upon  the  roof,  also 
a  stoup,  and  above  it  a  statuette  niche.  Remains  of  a  good  old  door, 
giving  access  to  the  church,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  are  six  buttresses,  whence  spring  large 
grotesque  figures  bearing  inscribed  scrolls,  now  difficult  to  decipher. 
One  of  the  inscriptions,  however,  appears  to  run  thus: — "  God  for  ihs 
mcy  bryng  th  to  blys  yt  ha  pd  to  yis."  In  the  interior  of  this 
church  are  lofty  aisle  arcades  of  five  bays  supported  by  octangular 
shafted  pillars ;  the  roof  is  adorned  with  stiff  figures  of  angels  and 
other  quaint  carvings,  partly  coloured,  similar  to  others  in  this 
district. 

No  church  of  its  size,  perhaps,  is  richer  in  carved  woodwork  than 
this.  The  beautiful  old  chancel  screen,  enriched  with  colouring  and 
gilding,  still  stands  in  its  original  position  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  although  there  is  now  no  chancel  to  screen  off,  and  through 
this  loss  the  communion  table  has  been  thrust  aside.  The  eastern 
portions  of  both  aisles  are  chancelled  off  with  old  screenwork  to 
serve  as  chapels.  Each  still  retains  its  piscina,  and  over  that  in 
the  northern  one  are  some  ii'ons  intended  to  support  an  armorial 
banner  pole.  Across  the  tower  arch  runs  another  old  oak  screen, 
whose  lower  portion  has  suffered  injury  through  rude  reparation  or 
alteration.  This  appears  to  have  served  as  a  memorial,  from  the 
inscription  carved  upon  the  solid  heading  of  its  doorway — "  Orate 
p  anima  Johannis  Dudeck  senior  et  uxor  eius."  And  again  on  either 
side  are  portions  of  other  screens  which  enclosed  the  west  ends  of 
the  aisles.  The  font  is  coeval  with  the  church,  and  many  of  the 
old  oak  benches  are  still  doing  service.  In  the  windows  of  the  north 
aisle  are  portions  of  the  painted  glass  with  which  they  were  formerly 
filled,  among  which  are  figures  of  a  bishop,  harping  angels,  and 
ecclesiastics,  &c.,  also  the  name  of  Ward.  In  this  aisle  is  a  sepul- 
chral slab  commemorating  a  member  of  an  old  Lincolnshire  family, 
whose  name  is  still  as  pleasant  as  it  is  familiar  to  our  ears — that  of 
Massingberd,  bearing  this  inscription: — ". . .  Massingberde  deArdyls- 
thorppe  qui  objt  duodecimo  die  mes  Januar  anno  dni  mcccclxxxi. 
cui  aie  ppietur  deus."  And  on  another,  bearing  an  incised  cross,  is 
this  inscription  : — "  Hie  jacet  Ricardus  Ward  qdm  mi'ctor  stapuli 
Calais  qui  objt  an  dni  mgcccxxxiit.  cui  .  .  .  ." 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  base  and  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross. 

BUEGH. 

From  the  commanding  character  of  that  eminence  on  which 
Burgh  stands,  it  has  no  doubt  been  occupied  successively  by  all  the 
ancient  races  who  in  turn  possessed  themselves  of  the  north  coast  of 
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Lincolnshire.  The  occasional  discovery  of  Roman  coins  at  Burgh, 
points  plainly  to  its  occupation  by  that  great  people,  while  its 
present  appellation  indicates  its  importance  under  the  Saxon  dynasty. 

Domesday  Book  records  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  last  unfor- 
tunate Saxon  Thanes,  whose  possessions  were  forced  from  them 
through  the  Norman  Conquest.  Tochi,  Godwin,  Godric,  Archil, 
and  Sortebrand,  for  instance,  were  allowed  to  retain  small  portions 
of  their  lands ;  but  the  greater  part  was  abstracted  from  them  and 
granted  to  several  Normans,  such  as  Allan,  Earl  of  Brittany,  and 
Eichmond,  the  Conqueror's  nephew,  who  received  lands  in  Burgh, 
as  within  the  soke  of  his  manor  of  Drayton  ;  Gilbert  de  Gant, 
another  nephew,  who  also  had  lands  here  belonging  to  his  manor  of 
Thorpe  ;  and  Eudo  Fitzpiraw,  who  had  here  appurtenances  of  his 
manor  of  Withcal.  Robert  Despenser  also  then  obtained  the  grant 
of  some  lands  in  Burgh.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  correct 
outline  of  the  successive  inheritors  of  these  lands,  but  a  few  notes 
respecting  them  may  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester,  through  his 
marriage  with  Constance,  the  heiress  daughter  of  Conan,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  and  widow  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  secured  possession 
of  the  honour  of  Richmond. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.,  Peter  of  Savoy,  the  uncle  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  received  a  grant  of  the  said  honour  from  the  crown. 

1180.  Simon  de  Kyme  was  holding  lands  in  Burgh  of  Gilbert 
de  Gant,  by  the  service  of  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 

1190.  Robert  de  Tatesal  was  holding  lands  in  Burgh  of  the 
king  by  the  same  tenure.  At  the  same  time,  Walter  Marescal,  Earl 
of  Peinbroke,  held  the  vill  of  Burgh  in  right  of  his  honour  of 
Pumfrays. 

Circa  IQOO,  Matilda  de  Lacy  was  holding  lands  here  of  the 
king  ;  Walter  Bee,  a  knight's  fee  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Simon 
de  Kyme,  a  knight's  fee,  partly  in  Burgh  and  partly  in  Gunby, 
whose  tenant  was  Kettleburn  de  Keles.  William  de  Scremby, 
a  knight's  fee  in  this  vill,  Scremby  and  Winthorpe,  which  he  held 
of  Gilbert  de  Gant ;  and  Gilbert  Blanchard,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee,  of  which  Gilbert  de  Gant  was  the  lord. 

Circa  1240,  Beatrice  de  Mumby  was  holding  one-eighth  part  of 
a  knight's  fee  in  this  vill  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  whose  tenant  was  the 
Prior  of  Bolington,  and  another  eighth,  let  to  Roger  de  Cressy, 
Golfrid  de  Burgh,  and  John  Fitzalan. 

1317.  John  de  Orby,  clerk,  died,  leaving  his  lands  in  Burgh  to 
his  kinsman  and  heir.  Sir  Robert  de  Willoughby,  whose  tenant  was 
Peter  de  Gibthorpe.  This  Peter  de  Gibthorpe  obtained  a  grant  of 
free  warren  in  Burgh,  1309,  and  died  1335,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Alexander  de  Gibthorpe. 

1397.  John  Lord  Beaumont  died,  seized  of  a  quarter  of  a 
knight's  fee,  then  held  of  him  and  Catherine  his  wife  by  John  de 
Welles. 
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1400.  John  Weston  obtained  a  grant  of  free  warren,  and  a 
charter  to  hold  a  market  and  a  fair  at  Burgh. 

1410.  Wilhara  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  died,  seized  of  lands 
of  the  fee  of  Gant  in  Burgh. 

1434.  One  of  the  Massingberd  family  was  possessed  of  lands 
in  Burgh,  and  a  residence  there  called  the  White  House.  These 
lands  were  afterwards  amplified  by  others  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Markham,  rather  more  than  a  century  later,  and  purchased  by 
Augustine  Massingberd. 

1472.  In  this  year  a  manor  at  Burgh,  held  by  Richard  and 
Robert  Welles,  was,  through  their  attainder,  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

1503.  William  Quadring  died,  seized  of  a  manor  at  Burgh  held 
of  the  king. 

1542.  Sir  William  Holies  died,  possessed  of  400  acres  of  land 
at  Burgh,  and  a  messuage,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  his  wife  for  life,  and  then  to  his  son  William.  This  land 
was  held  of  Lady  Margaret  Tailbois  at  the  rent  of  1 2c/.,  and  a  pair 
of  gilt  spurs,  price  3s.  Ad.,  as  of  her  manor  of  Croft.  At  the  same 
time  Arthur  or  Anthony  Tothoft  was  holding  two  selions  of  land  in 
Burgh  of  the  said  Lady  Margaret,  also  one  hundred  acres  of  the 
crown,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles. 

1545.  Richard  Waterton  died,  seized  of  a  manor  at  Burgh, 
which  he  had  held  of  the  crown. 

1637.  Robert  Cracroft  died,  possessed  of  some  cottages  and  some 
land  in  Burgh,  who  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Sir  Charles 
Bolles,  left  a  numerous  family,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
family  of  that  name. 

A  long  list  is  preserved  of  the  grants  of  land  successively  made 
by  the  pious  owners  of  such  property  in  Burgh  to  various  monastic 
houses. 

1190.  Richard  I.  confirmed  a  grant  of  land  at  Burgh,  made  to 
Revesby  Abbey,  and  valued  at  the  Dissolution  at  £Q  18s.  8d. 

1250.  Reginald  de  Tankerville,  Kt.,  gave  to  the  canons  of 
Lincoln  a  toft,  two  oxgangs  of  land  in  Burgh,  Ivo,  his  bondman,  his 
chattels  and  sequela,  solemnly  swearing  that  he  and  his  heirs  would 
observe  the  covenant  he  then  made  while  touching  the  Sacraments ; 
and  this  was  ratified  by  Henry  Lexington,  the  then  Dean  of  Lincoln, 
and  others. 

1256.  William,  son  of  Philip  de  Kyme  and  Lucy  his  wife, 
gave  to  Bolington  Priory  the  church  of  Burgh,  and  all  the  lands  then 
held  of  them  by  the  said  priory.  Simon  de  Kyme  also  subsequently 
confirmed  the  gift  of  a  toft  and  three  acres  of  land  in  Burgh,  given 
by  William,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Skegness. 

1346.  Previous  to  this  date  Bardney  Abbey  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  land  here,  worth  £6  1 5s.  a  year  at  the  Dissolution,  and  in 
that  year  a  grant  of  lands,  partly  in  Burgh,  and  worth  £10  annually, 
was  made  to  Greenfield  Priory. 
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1479.  Lands  in  Burgh  were  given  by  William  of  Wainfleet, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  towards  the  endowment  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

1503.  John  Holden  of  Burgh,  enfeoffed  certain  trustees  with  an 
estate  in  Burgh,  and  other  adjoining  parishes,  for  the  space  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  on  condition  that  certain  services  should  be  performed 
in  the  churches  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  St.  Mary's,  Burgh, 
and  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  Irby,  for  that  period  ;  after  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  estate  he  so  devised  was  to  be  applied  to  specified 
charitable  and  useful  works.  For  awhile,  however,  apparently 
through  the  death  of  the  feoffees,  the  estate  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Massingberd  the  elder,  who  applied  its  rents  to  his  own 
use;  but  it  was  recovered  from  him  through  an  action  at  law  in 
1607.  Besides  these  charitable  bequests  very  many  grants  of  lands 
in  Burgh  were  made  to  Bolington  Priory,  by  members  of  the 
Blanchard  and  Bui-gh  families.  The  following  also  enriched  the 
same  house  with  grants  of  greater  or  smaller  parcels  of  land  in 
Burgh,  viz.,  Ropharus  son  of  Grimehel,  Magnus  son  of  Robert  de 
Waitecroft,  Nicholas  de  Savam,  who  renounced  all  right  to  Culler- 
croft  meadow,  which  Robert  de  Avincetum  gave  with  Alice  his 
daughter,  when  she  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Order  of  Semjiringham, 
John  son  of  Walter  Bee,  Walter  son  of  Eudo  Cok,  Ralph  Hardwin 
and  Philip  his  son,  Robert  de  Perers,  Harveius  Bee,  Simon  Butter- 
kake,  Alan  de  Mumby,  Ralph  de  Wassinburc  (Washingboro')  and 
John  his  son,  Thomas  the  smith,  of  Spridlington,  and  others. 

There  were  once  two  churches  at  Burgh,  one  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  present  one,  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  This  was 
first  given  by  William  de  Kyme  and  Lucy  his  wife  to  Bolington 
Priory,  1256.  Subsequently  Magnus  de  Burgh,  the  clerk,  endowed 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  attached  to  this  church,  which  gift  was 
confirmed  by  William,  the  clerk  of  Hagh  (Hagworthingham),  and 
Goceline  de  Hugh  his  brother.  He  appears  to  have  had  some  right 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  advowson  of  Burgh,  although  previously 
granted,  as  stated  above,  by  William  de  Kyme  to  Bolington  Priory, 
for  we  find  him  giving,  or,  perhaps,  confirming,  the  gift  of  the  said 
advowson,  as  well  as  of  St.  Mary's  chapel,  to  that  Priorj^  which  gift 
was  confirmed  by  his  heirs. 

Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. — This  church  is  conspicuous  both 
from  its  size  and  its  commanding  site.  With  the  exception  of  a 
doorway  on  the  north  side,  and  a  few  trifling  later  additions,  it  is 
wliolly  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  This  doorway  is  Decorated,  and 
probably  formed  a  feature  of  a  former  fabric.  The  fine  massive 
tower,  with  its  coupled  belfry  windows,  and  the  enriched  canopied 
niches  in  the  west  elevation,  is  the  most  striking  feature,  and  the 
view  from  its  summit  over  the  broad  flat  marsh  district  below  is 
very  extensive.  Probably  the  ornamental  finials  of  the  parapet 
of  this  tower  were  superadded  about  the  time  of  James  I.     The 
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tracery  of  the  aisle  windows  has  been  sadly  mutilated  ;  but  the 
clerestory  range  and  its  embattled  parapet  are  in  fair  condition. 
On  the  south  side  is  an  unworthy  brick  porch,  apparently  of  the  time 
of  queen  Anne.  Within,  the  aisle  arcades  are  of  five  bays.  Until 
lately,  the  chantry  chapels,  at  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles  (one  of 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary)  enclosed  the  easternmost 
pillar  of  each  arcade  with  their  carved  oak  parcloses  or  screens. 
These,  however,  have  now  been  unfortunately  removed,  and  portions 
of  them  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  chancel  walls.  They  were  of 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  chancel  screen,  which  still  remains 
undisturbed  in  its  original  position.  The  pulpit  is  a  good  specimen 
of  its  time — 1623  ;  its  rich  colour  and  ornamentation  investing  it 
with  an  appearance  of  quiet  dignity.  It  was  erected  through  the 
bequest  so  generously  left  to  this  church  by  John  Holden,  who  died 
March  24th,  1503,  and  was  buried  in  the  northern  chantry  chapel. 
The  third  and  fifth  bells  were  also  procured  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  former  bears  this  inscription  : — 

"  I  sweetly  tolling  men  do  call 
To  taste  on  meats  that  feed  the  soul. 
1616." 

The  latter  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

"  Learn  of  John  Holden  all  good  ^tian  people 
Who  gave  this  bell  to  grace  this  church  and  steeple, 
1616," 

The  tenor  bell  is  said  to  have  once  been  the  means  of  saving  a 
coasting  vessel  from  destruction,  whose  grateful  captain  purchased 
an  acre  of  land  in  Orby,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  dedicated  to 
Burgh  church,  on  condition  that  the  bell  to  which  he  was  so  much 
indebted  should  be  tolled  on  dark  nights ;  hence  his  bequest  acquired 
the  name  of  Bellstring  Acre. 

Beneath  the  modern  pavement  of  the  chancel  is  a  tombstone 
bearing  the  following  quaint  epitaph  : — 

"  Quis  jacet  hie  ?  Leonardus  Palmerus  generosus. 
Qufe  conjux  dilecta  fuit  ?  Catherina.     Quis  hseres  ? 
Christopher  (cui  nupta  Ana  est).    Quis  fill  alter  ?  Robertus. 
Gnatae  quot  eriit  ?  Tres,  Elizabetha,  ac  Maria, 
Ac  Helena.     An  superant  ?  Superant.     Ubi  mens  est 
Defuncti  rogitas  ?     Dubio  procul  astra  petivit. 
Obiit  die  Martii  octavo.     Anno  Diii.  1610, 
setatis  suae  70." 

A  descendant  of  those  thus  commemorated,  Mrs.  Jane  Palmer, 
bequeathed  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  to  the  incumbents  of  Burgh, 
Croft,  and  Wainfleet  All  Saints,  for  the  endowment  of  a  free  school 
at  Burgh,  which  bequest  is  still  found  of  service  ;  so  that  it  scarcely 
seems  grateful  to  have  buried  the  monument  of  Leonard  Palmer, 
while  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  Jane  Palmer  is  still  accepted,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  acceptable. 
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GuNBY. 

In  this  vill,  once  called  Gungewordehi,  and  subsequently  Gunnehi, 
Colgrim  the  Saxon  was  allowed  to  retain  his  manor  after  the 
Conquest,  and  Sortebrand  one  oxgang  of  land.  At  that  time  also 
Eudo  Fitzspiraw  held  lands  here  as  an  appurtenance  of  his  manor 
in  Burgh.  Circa  1200,  Simon  de  Kyme  held  a  carucate  of  land  in 
Gunby  and  Keal  of  the  king,  by  the  service  of  a  quarter  of  a  knight's 
fee.  Forty  years  later  William  of  Braytoft  was  holding  this  land 
of  Kettleburn  de  Keles,  and  he  of  Simon  de  Kyme,  when  Robert 
de  Tateshal,  William  de  Weggel,  Henry  de  Steeping,  and  Robert  de 
Travers  were  holding  other  lands  in  Gunby.  Then  also  John 
de  Stuteville  held  four  carucates  of  Galfrid  de  Bretteville  by  the 
service  of  one  sparvarius,-'-  and  Galfrid  Barry  held  nine  oxgangs 
of  the  same  lord  by  the  service  of  a  rent  of  4s.  a  year,  and  one 
carucate  by  the  service  of  one  sparvarius.  Shortly  after,  Alan  de 
Mumby  was  holding  land  in  Gunby  of  the  honour  of  Richmond, 
which  was  held  of  him  by  Peter  de  Gilington.  In  1281-2  died 
Sibilla  de  Cressy,  the  heiress  of  the  lords  of  Bratoft,  possessed  of 
lands  and  tenements  here  ;  about  which  time  also  Leonia  de  Reymes 
held  five  carucates  in  this  vill  by  an  unrecorded  tenure.  Circa 
1300,  Edward  de  Eyncourt  was  in  possession  of  four  carucates  in 
Gunby  and  Steeping,  and  William  de  Braytoft  held  twenty  acres 
of  plough  land,  and  ten  of  pasture  in  these  vills,  in  addition  to  a  rent  of 
21s.  In  1317  died  John  de  Orby,  clerk,  leaving  his  lands  in  Gunby 
to  his  kinsman  and  heir.  Sir  Robert  Willoughby.  About  twenty 
years  later  the  Earl  of  Buchan  held  lands  in  Gunby  of  the  de  Gant 
fee,  which  lands  were  subsequently  held  by  Sir  Henry  de  Beaumont 
and  his  heirs  ;  of  wdiich  family  Katherine,  widow  of  Sir  John  de 
Beaumont,  died,  1427,  seized  in  dowry  of  half  a  knight's  fee  here 
and  in  Steeping,  then  held  by  William  Willoughby.  In  1479 
certain  lands  in  Gunby  were  given  by  William  of  Wainfleet,  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  towards  the  endowment  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford. 

So  early  as  1185  the  Templars  possessed  a  toft  in  Gunby,  then 
held  by  one  Rainerus.  Subsequently  Bolingbroke  Priory  was  en- 
riched with  grants  of  land  in  Gunby  by  various  benefactors,  viz., 
Richard,  son  of  Sired  de  Burgh,  who  gave  three  selions  of  land  ; 
Henry,  son  of  Hugh  de  Burgh,  who  gave  three  more  selions  adjoining 
the  first-named  gift ;  and  Guncelinus  de  Candlesby,  who  gave  two 
selions. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  ancient  Lincolnshire  family  of 
Massingberd  began  to  be  connected  with  the  parish  of  Gunby. 
Originally  seated  at  Sutterton,  where  several  of  its  generations  lived 
and  died,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  through 
the  marriage  of  Hugh  Massingberd  with  Johanna,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas,  second  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Bernak  of  Burgh,  one  of 
its  members  was  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  Gunby,  where  his 

*  iSpaiTarius — "  Accipitrum  species." — Ducange. 
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grandson  held  lands,  circa  1472,  and  subsequently  the  whole  manor 
was  acquired  by  the  family. 

St.  Peters  Church. — The  modei'n  representative  of  the  ancient 
church  of  this  parish  would  have  been  utterly  unworthy  of  a  visit 
from  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Society  had  it  not  contained 
two  Brasses. 

One  of  these,  from  several  causes,  is  very  valuable,  viz.,  that 
commemorating  Sir  Thomas  Massingberd  and  his  lady.  This  is 
not  only  interesting  in  an  historical  and  archa;ological  point  of  view, 
but  from  the  probable  fact  that  it  has  in  turn  served  to  commemorate 
two  members  of  the  Massingberd  family,  one  of  whose  living  repre- 
sentatives affords  an  excellent  sample  of  the  gentle  race  whence  he 
has  sprung,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Church  that  may  happily  claim  him  as  her  own. 

All  such  monuments  speak  to  us  in  warning ;  but,  as  works  of 
art,  all  do  not  speak  truly,  whence  we  must  test  their  authenticity 
by  the  standard  of  contemporary  dress,  heraldry,  and  lettering,  by 
means  of  which  we  often  detect  anachronisms  that  enable  us  to 
make  unexpected  discoveries  connected  with  such  monuments. 
Inserted  in  the  slab,  now  under  notice,  are  the  effigies  of  a  knight 
and  his  lady — beneath  a  good  double  canopy — a  shield,  and  a  portion 
of  a  border  legend.  Of  these,  the  two  first  are  of  the  same 
period,  circa  1400,  and  the  last  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  male  effigy,  with  a  lion  beneath  the  feet,  is  clothed 
in  a  pointed  bascinet,  mail  camail,  over  which  hangs  a  collar  of  SS, 
a  short  surcoat,  broad  hip  belt,  articulated  epaulieres,  pointed 
genouillieres,  and  cuffed  gauntlets  ;  the  female  effigy  is  represented 
in  a  reticulated  head-dress  and  veil,  pendent  behind  and  on  each 
side  of  her  face — a  tight-fitting  dress,  whose  sleeves  terminate  in 
cuffs  covering  half  the  hands,  and  a  mantle.  Round  the  neck  is  a 
small  collar  of  SS,  and  two  little  dogs  appear  beneath  the  feet. 
These,  from  the  date  of  the  costumes,  represent  Thomas  Massing- 
berd of  Gunby,  who  married  Johanna,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Thomas  Bernak,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Bernak  of  Burgh,  after 
which  marriage  he  principally  lived  at  Burgh.     He  died  1405. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  this  slab,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  its  brass  adornments,  served  to  commemorate  Sir  Thomas 
Massingberd,  Kt.,  who  died  May  25th,  1552  ;  when  the  effigies  of 
his  ancestor  and  ancestress  were  allowed  to  remain,  but  the  original 
border  legend  was  replaced  by  another,  inscribed  with  words  suggested 
by  one  of  their  descendants,  viz.  : — Syr  Thomas  Massy^igherde, 
knight,  d-  dame  Johan  hys  n'yfe,  specyale  desyres  all  resnahull  creaturs 

of  your  charyte  to  gyfe  laivde  d  prays  unto queen  of 

everlastyng  lyfe,  with 

Sir  Thomas's  wife,  thus  referred  to,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Braytoft,  through  whom  the  estate  of  Braytoft,  and  its 
moated  residence,  passed  into  the  Massingberd  family.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Thomas  Massingberd  joined  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  became  a  knight. 
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Of  the  five  shields  tliat  at  one  time  adorned  this  slab,  two  only 
now  remain,  one  charged  with  the  older  Massingberd  bearings,  viz., 
three  quatrefoils,  a  boar  passant  in  chief,  with  a  cross  patonce  on  its 
shoulder,  and  the  same  impaling  a  coat  now  destroyed.  According 
to  Holies,  the  other  bore  ermine,  a  fess,  for  Bernak.  Three  elmets 
within  a  bordure  engrailed,  for  Halliday.  On  a  cross  humette,  five 
escallops  between  four  lions  rampant,  for  Massingberd,  as  granted 
to  Sir  Thomas  Massingberd,  by  Thomas  Wriotheley,  Garter,  and 
the  then  Clarencieux,  6  Heni'y  VIII. ,  and  still  borne  quarterly  by  the 
family.  Whether  all  of  these  were  inserted  at  the  second  dedication 
of  this  slab  must  remain  doubtful,  but  the  last  was  certainly  then 
added,  and  is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Sir  Thomas's  connexion 
with  the  Hospitallers,  as  there  is  reason  to  think  that  its  bearings, 
being  those  of  Villars  differenced,  were  allowed  him  by  Villars  de 
ITsle  Adam,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  when  he  visited 
England  after  the  fall  of  Rhodes,  and  took  with  him  to  Malta  Sir 
Thomas's  second  son,  Sir  Oswald,  as  an  assistant  in  the  defence  of 
that  then  outwork  of  Christendom. 

The  character  of  the  inscription  which  in  part  remains,  indicates 
a  lurking  desire  to  offer  up  an  invocation  to  the  Virgin,  although  it 
stops  short  of  this,  and  expends  itself  simply  in  terms  of  high 
laudation.  The  original  inscription  has  been  beaten  out,  as  may  be 
discovered  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  legendary  plates,  and 
was  then  engraved  with  the  present  legend. 

The  other  brass  in  this  church  commemorates  Judge  Lodyngton, 
who  is  represented  in  his  robes  with  an  anelace  by  his  side,  and  a 
lion  beneath  his  feet.  One  of  the  two  shields  originally  inserted  in 
the  slab  forming  the  basis  of  this  memorial  still  remains,  and  bears 
three  pallets,  on  a  chief  a  lion  passant  gardant,  for  Lodington, 
impaling Umfraville.  Beneath  the  effigy  is  this  legend:' — "Lodington 
William  sancto  tumulo  requiescens.  Justus  erat,  quoniam  sit 
celestis  dape  pascens.  Hie  jacet  Wills  de  Lodyngton  quondam 
Juris  Justiciarior  illustrissimi  dui  Regis  Henrici  quinti  de  communi 
Banco,  qui  obijt  nono  die  mensis  Janua'r.  Ano  Dni  m°  cccc.xix., 
cujus  aie  ppiciet  deus.     Amen." 

Bratoft. 

When  Domesday  Book  was  composed,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester, 
was  in  possession  of  some  land  in  this  vill,  as  being  within  his 
manor  of  Greetham ;  Sortebrand  had  two  carucates  of  land,  and 
two  villains  had  one  plough  and  sixty  acres  of  meadow.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  twelftli  century  the  fee  of  Earl  Richard, 
the  son  of  Earl  Hugh,  in  Bratoft  and  Irby  was  estimated  at  eleven 
carucates. 

Circa  1940,  the  fee  granted  to  Gilbert  de  Gant,  and  constituting 
a  sixth  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  was  held  by  Robert  de  Cressy,  a 
descendant  of  Hugh  de  Cressy,  and  through  his  marriage  with 
Sibilla,  the  heiress  of  John  de  Bratoft,  succeeded  to  his  rights  here. 
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She  died  1281-2,  seized  of  lands  and  tenements  in  Gunby,  Wain- 
fleet,  Great  Steeping,  Firsby,  and  Ii'by,  besides  those  she  possessed 
in  Bratoft.  In  1283  her  son,  William  de  Cressy,  paid  £40  as  his 
relief  for  his  inheritance,  and  was  summoned  to  parliament  25 
Edward  I.  He  died  133 G.  His  son  Hugh  paid  the  same  sum  for 
his  relief,  and  died  1348.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  John 
de  Cressy,  who  died  1384,  leaving  a  son  Hugh,  and  two  daughters, 
Catherine  and  Elizabeth,  by  Agues  his  wife.  Hugh  died  childless, 
1405,  when  his  estates  were  divided  between  his  eldest  sister, 
Catherine,  married  first  to  Sir  John  de  Clifton,  and  afterwards  to 
Kalph  Makarell,  and  Sir  Kobert  Markham,  the  son  of  his  younger 
sister  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Markham — one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  King's  Bench — who  died  1409.  In  this  division  of  property 
Sir  Robert  Markham  obtained  the  family  estates  in  Bratoft,  Ecton, 
and  Risegate,  which  were  enjoyed  by  his  descendants  until  1538, 
when  Augustine  Massingberd  obtained  possession  of  them  by 
purchase. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  great  family  of  Kyme 
had  possessions  in  Bratoft,  of  whom  Simon,  son  of  William  de 
Kyme,  gave  all  his  tithe  in  Bratoft  to  Bardney  Abbey,  whose 
descendant,  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  died,  seized  of  divers  lands, 
messuages,  and  tenements  here,  1421. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Gant  fee  in 
Bratoft  was  estimated  as  twelve  parts  of  a  knight's  fee.  This  was 
in  part  held  by  Henry  de  Beaumont,  Earl  of  Buchan,  circa  1349; 
and  his  grandson,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  died,  possessed  of  lands 
here,  1375. 

Circa  1317,  Sir  Robert  de  Willoughby  and  Margaret  his  wife 
were  holding  lands  in  Bratoft,  which  had  accrued  to  the  Willoughby 
family  through  the  marriage  of  Henry  Bee,  their  ancestor,  with 
Hawise,  sister  to  Thomas  de  Malton,  and  the  heiress  of  lands  in 
Bratoft  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Sheffields  of  West  Butterwick  had 
become  possessed  of  a  manor  in  Bratoft,  which  they  held  of  the 
honour  of  Bolingbroke,  of  whom  Edward  Sheffield  died  1544,  and 
Edmond,  Lord  Sheffield,  was  killed  at  Norwich  1549,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John,  Lord  Sheffield.  In  1546  died  Charles, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  seized  of  a  manor  in  Bratoft,  and  in  1573 
Francis  Manby,  who  possessed  a  manor  here  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  William  Manby. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Thomas  Massingberd 
was  holding  the  manor  of  Bratoft,  of  the  heirs  of  the  Lords  de 
Welles  by  knights'  service,  in  right  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Bratoft  of  Bratoft ;  and  his  son  Augustine  had  then 
acquired  the  Markham  estate  in  Bratoft,  having  purchased  it  in 
1538.  He  died  in  1550,  three  years  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
numerous  family  ;  and  long  may  his  descendants  still  continue  to 
flourish  in  Lincolnshire.     In  1653  John  Smyth,  a  wealthy  London 
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mercharit,  bequeathed  the  rents  of  certain  lands  and  tenements  in 
and  near  to  Bratoft,  amounting  to  £70  per  annum,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parishes  of  St.  Switliin  and  St.  Peter-in- Eastgate  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln. 

The  Church. — This  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Its 
exterior  is  wholly  Perpendicular.  Within,  the  aisle  arcades  of  three 
bays  are  supported  by  octangular  shafted  Decorated  pillars.  It  "will 
be  observed  that  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  north  aisle  is  much 
narrower  than  the  others,  so  as  to  allow  of  room  for  the  introduction 
of  a  rood-loft  staircase.  Good  old  screens  chancel  off  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  aisles  to  form  chantry  chapels.  These  include  the 
easternmost  pillar  of  each  aisle.  Sundry  unnecessary  additions 
have  been  made  to  these  screens  by  placing  inverted  tracei-y  and 
bench  ends  upon  their  tops,  which  is  not  a  commendable  device, 
although  at  first  sight  they  produce  a  certain  richness  of  effect. 
In  the  southern  chantry  is  a  statue  bracket.  The  chancel  screen 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  chapels,  and  together 
give  much  richness  of  appearance  to  the  interior  of  this  church. 
The  Decorated  font  has  the  instruments  of  our  Lord's  passion 
carved  upon  its  panels,  such  as  a  tall  cross,  the  pillar  of  flagellation 
and  scourges,  the  spear  and  hyssop. 

Here  is  a  very  curious  old  reminiscence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  the  work  of  Robert  Stephenson,  whose  name  is 
subscribed.  This  is  a  painting,  now  hung  over  the  tower  arch, 
representing  the  Armada,  in  the  form  of  a  red  dragon  on  the  sea, 
between  the  shores  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  on 
the  first  of  which  stand  some  troops  arrayed  under  the  royal  standard 
by  three  forts  ;  some  ships  of  war  also  off  the  coast  are  intended  to 
indicate  the  defensive  preparations  of  England  which  eventually 
proved  so  successful.     Below  are  these  lines  : — 

"  Spaine^s  proud  Armado  with  great  strength  &  power 
Great  Sritairi's  state  came  gapeing  to  devour. 
This  Dragon'' s  guts  like  Pharad's  scattered  hoast 
Lay  splitt  and  drowned  upon  the  Irish  coast, 
For  4  eight  score  save  too  ships  sent  from  Spaine 
Sut  twenty  five  scarce  sound  returned  again. 

Non  nobis,  Domine." 
In  the  chancel  is  an  uninscribed  tomb,  a  low-side  window,  and 
a  piscina. 
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St.  Mary's  Parish  Church,  Beverley.  A  Paper  partly  read  before  the 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  at  Beverley,  June  20th,  1865, 
by  Charles  Bekbeton,  Esq. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  could  be  afforded,  were  I  to  enter 
upon  a  detailed  history  of  the  church  from  its  foundation ;  I  will, 
therefore,  in  a  very  few  words,  record  the  gist  of  what  is  really 
known  about  it. 
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Long  before  the  present  edifice  was  in  being  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  St.  Mary,  occupied  the  site  on  which  our  parish 
church  now  stands.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  the  church  of  St. 
Martin  was  the  mother  church,  and  St.  Mary's  was  only  a  chapel- 
of-ease,  subject  to  it.  This  chapel  was  built  by  the  excellent  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  the  next  best  friend  that  Beverley  ever  had  after 
King  Athelstan. 

At  that  early  period  the  round  arched  style  of  architecture 
prevailed — technically  denominated  the  Romanesque,  which  having 
come  into  vogue  about  the  time  when  William  (surnamed  the 
Conqueror)  possessed  himself  of  the  English  throne,  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Norman,  or  Anglo-Norman  style  ;  and  we  may  presume 
that  this  chapel  of  St.  Mary  was  built  accordingly.  Indeed,  on 
passing  through  the  porch  into  the  nave  of  the  present  church, 
we  go  through  a  pointed  doorway  which  is  under  a  massive  round- 
headed  Romanesque  arch.'  The  slight  pen  sketch  attached  to  this 
paper  will,  better  than  mere  words,  explain  my  meaning.  For  any 
positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  this  chevron-worked  arch  may  not 
only  have  belonged  to  Archbishop  Thurstan's  chapel,  but  may  be 
yet  occupying  its  original  situation :  if  not,  it  has  assuredly  been  a 
portion  of  that  chapel  transferred  to  the  present  fabric.  Within 
the  church  you  will  find  ornamentation  of  a  similar  character, 
inconsistently  placed  as  an  outer  moulding  to  pointed  arches  of  a 
much  later  period.  Again,  in  excavating  around  the  church  many 
fragments  of  stone  mouldings,  &c.,  were  met  with,  the  characters 
of  which  indicated  that  they  had  belonged  to  a  building  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century;  we  have,  therefore,  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  St.  Mary's  chapel-of-ease  was  originally  an  Anglo-Norman 
structure. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  13'25  Ai'chbishop  Melton  granted  an 
ordinance  whereby  this  church  was  constituted  a  vicarage.  Lands 
were  from  time  to  time  presented  to  it  by  pious  persons  for  the 
support  of  the  fabric,  and  chantries  were  founded. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Nicholas  were  united.  The  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
licence  for  the  union  is  dated  the  24th  of  May,  16G7,  and  is 
directed  to  Richard  Sterne,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Having  prefaced  my  description  of  the  church  with  this  brief 
sketch  of  its  history,  I  now  direct  my  attention  to  the  edifice  itself. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  any  town  in  England  which 
possesses  two  such  fine  old  churches  as  Beverley,  and  I  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  of  speaking  of  them  comparatively. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  although  to  general  observers  less 
attractive  than  the  very  beautiful  Minster,  which  won  the  admiration 

(1 )   See  Anastatic  Etching,  No.  1 . 
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of  the  Society  this  morning,  is  nevertheless  not  a  whit  less  worthy 
of  careful  investigation.  Its  pretensions  being  less  striking,  its 
excellence  is  not  so  generally  appreciated,  but  to  those  whose  eyes 
are  educated,  it  presents  a  great  variety  of  date  and  character : 
several  of  its  details  are  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  some  of  them,  I 
should  opine,  unique. 

In  the  INIinster,  however,  no  difficulty  occurs  ;  its  excellence  can 
be  felt  by  the  most  ignorant  observer.  The  different  variations  of 
Gothic  architecture  are  there  so  happily  displayed,  and  arranged 
in  such  nice  chronological  order,  that  they  are  almost  as  easy  to 
understand  as  would  be  a  legibly  written  scroll  spread  out  for  our 
perusal.  There,  we  cannot  but  observe  and  admire  (as  is  always 
the  case  when  there  has  been  no  material  interruption  in  the  work) 
how  almost  imperceptiblj^  the  features  peculiar  to  the  original  style 
(the  First-pointed  or  Early  English)  became  blended  wdth  those 
of  the  Decorated,  and  how  these  again,  gradually  merge  into 
those  of  the  Rectilineal  or  Perpendicular  period  :  and,  finally,  as 
if  to  complete  this  short  practical  elementary  lesson  on  "  Pointed 
ecclesiastical  architecture,"  we  are  furnished  with  a  solitary  example 
of  the  Debased  or  Tudor  variety  of  the  last  mentioned  style.  This 
occurs  in  the  chapel  with  the  flat-arched  window,  which  contains  the 
large  Purbeck-marble  tomb  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

But  in  the  case  of  our  Parish  Church  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  for 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  classify,  arrange,  or  account  for  the  mixture 
of  styles  which  we  there  meet  with.  I  confess  it  passes  my  skill  to 
elucidate  some  of  the  irregularities  ;  and,  not  long  ago,  when  I 
appealed  to  our  architect,  Mr.  Scott,  to  explain  them,  he  ingenuously 
admitted  that  "  some  of  the  singular  combinations  of  styles  which 
were  presented  to  us  were  too  difficult  to  be  comprehended  without 
a  very  careful  examination  ;  "  and  added,  "  it  would  require  a  very 
careful  examination  indeed  to  reconcile  some  of  the  incongruities." 
Piickman's  opinion  coincides  with  this.  He  says,  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  "  Attempt,"  that  "  every  part  of  St.  Mary's  church  is 
curious, — some  portions  of  it  are  very  early  Decorated,  and  of 
various  gradations  to  advanced  Perpendicular ;  and  that  additions 
have  been  made — not  only  round,  but  under,  the  former  work,  so  as 
to  cause  some  very  singular  anomalies." 

Ground  Flan. — The  church  about  to  be  described  consists  of  a 
Nave  and  Aisles,  a  South  Porch,  North  and  South  Transepts,  and 
Central  Tower,  a  Chancel  and  Chancel  Aisles  or  Chapels.  The 
principal  dimensions  are  as  follows:  —  Nave,  length  100  feet; 
breadth  (including  aisles)  61  feet  3  inches  ;  height  to  ridge,  48 
feet ;  Chancel,  from  the  Screen  to  the  east  wall,  76  feet ;  South 
Chancel  Aisle,  14  feet  10  inches  ;  North  Aisle  or  Chapel,  17  feet  10 
inches  ;  height  of  Tower,  99  feet. 

The  Nave.  West  End. — In  our  examination  of  the  church 
itself  I  will  first  take  a  survey  of  the  exterior,  commencing  at  the 
west  end,  and  proceeding  by  the  north  side. 
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A  great  part  of  this  elevation  is  of  the  early  Perpendicular 
period  :  but  the  doorway  and  turrets,  which  so  court  our  admiration, 
although  not  positively  of  the  Decorated  style,  claim  close  kinship 
with  it.  The  great  west  window  of  seven  lights  is  of  later  date,  and 
the  two  aisle  windows  are  good  specimens  of  the  Tudor  age.  The 
pierced  embattled  parapet  of  tbe  nave,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a 
very  richly  crocketed  pinnacle,  with  a  canopied  niche  at  its  base, 
containing  a  standing  figure  of  St.  Mary,  with  the  Holy  Infant  in 
her  arms,  as  well  as  the  undulating  trefoiled  parapets  of  the  aisles, 
are  deserving  of  special  notice. 

But  I  must  refer  to  the  doorway  and  the  turrets  more  particularly. 
The  former,  with  its  richly  ornamented  mouldings,  though  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  dilapidation,  is  very  beautiful.  The  details 
are  so  carefully  finished  that  a  close  inspection  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  them.  In  the  concave  mouldings  there  are  some  perfect 
gems  of  sculpture  ;  a  mitred  Bishop  with  other  small  figures  are  so 
extraordinarily  well  executed  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  imagine 
the  chisels  of  some  of  those  ancient  mediaeval  sculptors  to  have  been 
guided  by  inspired  hands.  But  decomposition  is  gradually  accom- 
plishing the  destruction  of  these  chefs  iVceuvres,  so  that  a  few  years 
hence  they  will  be  lost  to  us;  for  I  think  Mr.  Scott  does  not  at  present 
contemplate  'their  restoration  :  indeed  he  seems  to  make  it  a. point 
of  conscience  to  preserve  old  work  rather  than  substitute  new,  which 
is,  with  an  occasional  exception,  a  very  wise  practice.  Were  it 
otherwise,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  engage  men  who  were 
capable,  in  the  present  case,  of  accomplishing  the  object.  Many  of 
our  ecclesiastical  sculptors  can  execute  foliage  with  facility,  but  to 
achieve  such  figures  as  those  which  enrich  the  mouldings  of  our 
western  doorway,  requires  talent  of  an  infinitely  higher  quality — 
talent  too  valuable,  perhaps,  to  be  devoted  to  the  ornamentation  of 
out-door  work  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  very  disappointing  that  no  perfectly  eligible  building 
stone  has  been  discovered  in  England,  nor  any  reliable  mode 
of  preventing  the  disintegrating  effect  incident  to  the  atmosphere 
of  our  climate.  It  is  more  than  tantalizing  to  observe  how 
inexplicably  our  various  building  materials  have  in  some  cases 
proved  excellent,  and  in  others  comparatively  worthless.  We 
cannot  depend  upon  any  of  them.  Our  sandstones  and  limestones 
frequently  fail  to  answer  our  expectations,  and  yet  they  occasionally 
prove  exceedingly  durable  ;  nay,  some  of  the  ornamentations  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  churches  in  this  neighbourhood  have  resisted  the 
effect  of  exposure  to  the  weather  for  more  than  six  hundred  years, 
almost  without  injury,  although  the  stone  is  merely  the  common 
oolite  of  the  district.  To  set  against  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  a 
portion  of  the  lower  mouldings  of  the  doorway  which  gave  rise  to 
these  observations,  was  renewed  just  twenty  years  ago;  we  used  the 
same  stone  of  which  the  church  had  been  built — as  also  our  Minster 
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and  that  of  York, — which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  fine-grained  mag- 
nesian  Hmestone,  from  tlie  Permian  formation  near  Tadcaster. 
After  being  placed  in  situ,  the  stone  was  saturated  with  boiled  linseed 
oil  to  render  it  more  durable.  The  work  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  arch  is  still  pretty  perfect ;  that  on  the  right  hand  side  is  already 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  mouldering  decay  ! 

The  turrets,  however,  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
western  facade ;  and  they  deserve  not  only  to  be  approved  for  their 
beauty,  but  to  be  studied  as  models.  Flaneurs,  nevertheless, 
frequently  remark,  as  if  in  disparagement,  that  they  do  not  correspond 
in  size  !  This  assertion  is  literally  true,  but  the  inference  intended 
is  false.  The  northern  turret  is  certainly  larger  than  its  fellow ; 
but,  assthetically  considered,  this  non-uniformity  as  regards  size  is  of 
no  consequence ;  indeed,  such  like  irregularities  oftener  rather  add 
to,  than  detract  from  the  piquancy  of  an  ecclesiastical  structure.  I 
admit  that  this  peculiarity  may  be  reasonably  condemned  by  an  artist 
who  desiderated  a  correct  view  of  the  church  from  the  S.  W. ;  for  his 
drawing  would,  in  respect  to  the  turrets,  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  an  important  rule  in  perspective, — the  more  distant  one  would 
be  depicted  the  larger  of  the  two  ! 

The  restoration  and  partial  rebuilding  of  these  turrets,  with  the 
parapets,  &c.,  were  done  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Welby  Pugin, 
at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  £000. 

It  is  not  worth  while  referring  to  the  numerous  examples  we 
have  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  regarding  the  principles  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  of  the 
inability  there  was  to  recognize  and  estimate  its  excellence.  But  being 
cognizant  of  two  glaring  examples,  which  are  particularly  pertinent 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  chronicle 
them.  I  well  remember  a  bricklayer's  pseudo-gothic  chapel  in 
Edinburgh  (that  in  Charlotte  Square),  which  Scotchmen  were  wont 
to  eulogise,  which  Englishmen  used  to  laud,  and  which  was  praised 
and  nicely  engraved  as  an  architectural  illustration  in  Dr.  Brewster's 
very  superior  Cyclopedia.^  The  west  end  was  there  stated  to  have 
been  copied  from  that  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beverley !  Again,  in  some 
of  the  old  "  Pictures  of  London,"  and  "  Guides  to  the  Metropolis,"  a 
like  equivocal  compliment  is  paid  to  the  Minster.  They  record  that 
the  clumsy  nondescript  towers  of  Westminster  x\bbey,  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  executed  under  his  supervision,  are 
"  copied  from  the  western  towers  of  Beverley  Minster "  !  than 
which,  as  you  have  observed  to-day,  there  are  none  more  elegant  and 
beautiful. 

I  must  here  notice  the  sunken  area  which  extends  round  the 
church,  as  being  a  work  of  some  consequence.  Owing  to  the  great 
accumulation  of  soil  (it  quite  hid  the  basement  moulding)  the  walls 
were  much  injured,  and  they  were  rendered  still  more  insecure  by  the 

(2)  Article  "Architecture,"  vol.  i.    1814. 
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numerous  interments  close  to  their  foundations.  To  prevent  further 
damage  the  church  was  Hterally  dug  out  of  the  ground,  a  barrel- 
drain  was  constructed  and  the  foundations  underpinned,  the  walls 
repaired,  and  this  area  foi-med.  The  work  was  done  by  contract, 
at  the  lowest  tender  offered,  £350 — the  highest  being  £656.  In  the 
course  of  the  excavation  we  met  with  many  fragments  of  sculptured 
stone  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries;  several  coffin -shaped 
cists,  or  kists,  were  also  found,  formed  of  layer-like  slabs  of  unhewn 
chalk-stone.^  They  contained  human  skeletons,  more  or  less  perfect. 
At  the  broader  end  of  these  kists  were  two  squared  blocks  of  stone, 
so  placed  as  to  afford  accommodation  to  the  head  of  the  corpse. 
These  kists  were  most  numerous  on  the  south  side  of  the  church ; 
some  of  them  being  absolutely  crammed  under  its  very  foundation. 
Their  longitudinal  position  was  east  and  west.  I  have  made  a 
sketch  of  one  of  these  kist-vaens  from  memory,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
correct  to  impart  a  more  definite  notion  of  them  than  any  verbal 
description. 

Although  of  minor  importance,  I  should  mention  that,  during 
our  "  diggings,"  a  number  of  pipe-heads  were  found  in  the  surface- 
soil  ; — the  bowls  of  small  size,  and  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  stem."*  They  are  precisely  like  those 
collected  and  arranged  in  the  Dublin  Museum,  which  are  quite  a 
puzzle.  Whether  tobacco,  which  is  currently  reported  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  only  substance  smoked  in  these 
pipes,  or  whether  any  other  indigenous  narcotizing  plant  was  in  vise, 
I  have  no  means  of  determining.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is 
no  warrant  for  assuming  that  the}'  are  older  than  the  introduction 
of  "  the  herbe  nicotiana  "  into  the  British  Isles.  The  history  of 
these  small-bowled,  short-shanked  pipes,  is  fully  canvassed  in  that 
interesting  serial,  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  north  walls  of  the  nave  had 
become  so  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  that  they  were  obliged  to 
be  "  shored  up  ;  "  they  were  then  substantially  rebuilt  from  the 
base  to  the  parapet,  the  old  materials  being  used  as  much  as  possible. 

Just  previous  to  this  necessary  work  being  effected  the  handsome 
pinnacles,  which  ornamented  both  sides  of  the  nave,  and  con- 
tributed so  much  to  its  beauty,  were  taken  down,  I  think  very 
inconsiderately  :  for  although  some  of  them  were  not  perfectly  secure 
they  might  have  been  easily  made  so,  and  repaired  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost. 

Tower. — The  parapet  of  the  massive  tower  was  also  crowned 
with  good  crocketed  pinnacles — sixteen  in  number.     They  likewise 

(3)    See  Sketch  No.  2. 

(4)  Similar  ones  have  been  met  with  at  St.  Giles'  Croft,  and  in  the  ground  on  which  the 
Union  Workhouse  was  lately  built ;  one  of  those  from  the  latter  place,  the  finder  told  me,  was 
half-charged  with  something  like  tobacco,  which  he  affirmed  "  was  tobacco."  Some  years 
ago,  when  we  were  covering  the  crypt  of  St.  Mary's  church,  we  met  with  several  of  these 
pipe-heads. 
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were  thoughtlessly,  I  may  say  ruthlessly,  sacrificed.  I  am  aware 
that  some  of  them  were  in  an  unsafe  state,  but  their  stability  might 
have  been  effected  without  difficulty/ 

I  would  seriously  impress  upon  the  minds  of  churchwardens,^ 
and  church  restorers  not  blindly  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  common 
race  of  church  builders,  for  they  are  very  apt  to  recommend  the 
destruction  of  good  old  work  in  lieu  of  its  restoration.  They  like 
to  contemplate  their  own  handiwork.  The  mischief  that  has  been 
perpetrated  in  this  way  is  incalculable,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
irremediable. 

Four  new  pinnacles  have  lately  replaced  those  taken  from  the 
angles  of  the  tower.  One  of  them  deserves  careful  examination ; 
the  other  three  are  vulgar  worthless  things  which  only  disgrace  the 
building.  The  first  mentioned  one  was  done  by  that  extraordinary, 
enthusiastic,  and  talented  ecclesiastical  architect,  the  late  Welby 
Pugin,  and  there  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  it  which  is  worth 
recording.  The  stone-work  of  this  pinnacle  was  finished  and  had 
been  put  iri  situ  for  some  time,  but  it  had  no  vane.  This  very 
necessary  appendage  we  found  difficult  to  supply,  because  Mr.  Pugin 
had  informed  us  that  he  himself  would  give  specific  directions 
relative  to  it ;  so  we  waited  for  his  instructions.  But  alas  !  in  the 
meantime  his  overwrought  mind  gave  way,  and  became  so  broken 
down  that  a  confirmed  state  of  mental  hallucination  was  the  conse- 
quence. Mr.  Myers,  the  great  contractor,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Pugin,  told  me  that  the  very  day  before  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  Kensington,  being  in  a  distressing  state  of  ex- 
citement, he  (Mr.  Myers),  in  order  to  divert  his  mind,  reproached 
him  for  keeping  the  workmen  at  Beverley  in  suspense,  and  said, 
"  That  pinnacle  on  the  tower,  there,  has  no  vane  to  it  yet  ;  they  wait 
for  your  orders."  "  Give  me  a  pencil  then,"  said  Mr.  Pugin.  A 
pencil  was  instantly  put  into  his  hands  ; — a  lucid  interval  of  brief 
duration  occurred,  but  the  few  moments  were  enough  :  he  un- 
hesitatingly, on  the  back  of  a  card  which  was  handed  to  him,  traced 
clearly  and  cleverly  a  beautiful  design,  and  then  sunk  again  into  a 
state  of  incoherence.  That  artistic  sketch,  which  Mr.  Myers  valued 
as  priceless,  was  the  last  work  of  our  excellent  architect.'^ 

The  North  Transept. — We  now  come  to  the  transept.  In  the 
clerestory  of  both  of  them  there  are  some  good  Perpendicular 
windows.  The  large  window  of  the  transept,  of  four  lights,  is  also 
of  the  same  style.  The  door  below  it  has  a  crocketed  ogee  arch, 
remarkable  for  having  wide,  shallow,  concave  mouldings,  ornamented 
with  grotesque  masks.  The  whole  is  of  Decorated  character,  but 
of  an  inditierent  typei 

(5)  There  was  formerly  a  small  glazed  lantern  turret  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tower, 
in  which,  during  the  winter  months,  a  light  was  placed  as  a  beacon  for  the  guidance  of 
travellers  journeying  across  the  then  almost  trackless  country.  It  was  taken  down  several 
years  ago  ;  nearly  two  hundred,  according  to  Scaum's  "  Beverlac." 

(6J    I  had  the  honor  of  being  one  for  fourteen  years. 

(7)  I  regret  not  having  it  ui  my  power  (Mr.  Myers  did  promise  me  a  tracing)  to 
enrich  my  paper  with  a  dra\ving  of  it. 

VOL.  VITI.,  PT.  I.  N 
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Eastward  of  the  transept  is  the  crypt.  It  has  a  good  vaulted 
roof  of  chalkstone,  the  groiuing-ribs  springing  from  short  capped 
cohimns. 

Immediately  above  the  crypt  ai'e  two  windows  in  juxtaposition, 
which  give  light  to  the  present  vestry.  These  twin  windows  belong 
to  the  Geometrical  Decorated  period.  The  tracery  is  well  designed, 
and  the  workmanship  very  good.  The  next  window  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  the  mullions  and  their  branchings  are  worked  square 
after  an  unusual  fashion  which  is  decidedly  ugly. 

North  Chapel  to  Chancel. — There  follow  five  Decorated  windows, 
the  curvilinear  tracery  of  which  is  of  such  an  admirable  type  as  to 
elicit  universal  commendation,  although  they  are  in  a  sadly  dilapi- 
dated condition.  They  give  light  to  a  side  chapel  in  the  choir. 
Their  beauty,  however,  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  when 
seen  from  the  interior.  In  the  story  above  these  windows  is  a 
large  room,  built,  as  tradition  tells  us,  by  the  London  merchants 
(some  of  whom  were  Flemings)  who  frequented  our  annual 
mart,  which,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  called 
"  Cross  Fair."^  Prior  to  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  no 
citizen  of  London  w^as  allowed  to  carry  goods  for  sale  to  any  fair  or 
market  out  of  the  metropolis.  The  people  in  the  "  Shires,"  petitioned 
against  the  hardship  of  being  obliged  to  travel  to  London  to  procure 
"chalices,  books,  vestments,  and  other  church  ornaments;  and  also 
victuals  for  the  time  of  Lent,  linen-cloth,  brass,  pewter,  bedding, 
ormond-iron  (?),  flax,  wax,  and  other  necessaries."  The  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  was  granted,  and  the  ordinance  which  had  been 
issued  so  adverse  to  "  free  trade"  was  annulled.  The  large  room 
just  alluded  to  as  being  connected  with  those  London  merchants,  is 
by  some  accomplished  antiquarians  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  residentiary  priests  of  the  church.  The  square-headed 
windows  and  parapet  of  this  dormitory  (?)  which  have  been  very 
lately  restored,  here  attract  our  attention.  Such  restorations  as 
these,  which  are  very  faithful,  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  Vicar 
and  Churchwardens,  and  shew,  that  in  their  master  mason  (Mr. 
Boswell),  who  executed  the  repairs,  they  possess  a  workman  of  no 
ordinary  intelligence. 

East  End. — Advancing,  we  arrive  at  a  turret-like  buttress,  and 
come  en  face  of  the  great  East  Window,  flanked  by  similar,  though 
larger,  octagonal  buttresses :  they  are  all  capped  with  conical  spires 
luxuriantly  crocketed,  but  needing  a  thorough  repair.     The  window 

(8)  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  London  merchants  found  the  trafiic  very  advan- 
tageous, and  manifested  their  gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  derived  from  tlieir  connexion 
with  Beverley.  It  is  chronicled  (A.D.  1686)  that  certain  "  worthy  citizens  of  London  who 
of  late  years  kept  Beverley  market,  entered  into  a  subscription,  and  made  a  splendid 
present  to  the  church  of  St.  Mai-y  \  consisting  of  a  velvet  carpet,  with  gold  fi-iuge,  for  the 
communion  table  ;  a  gilded  common  prayer-book,  covered  with  velvet,  suspended  by  silken 
strings  ;  a  large  pulpit-cloth  of  velvet,  with  deep  gold  and  silk  fringe  ;  and  a  pulpit-cushion 
of  velvet  on  both  sides,  with  noble  tassels  or  knobs  of  gold  and  silk,  interwoven  at  each  corner, 
and  a  valance  of  velvet  fringed  to  correspond,  to  be  suspended  from  the  cushion." — Oliver's 
history.  The  authority  is  an  entry  in  the  pai-ish  register  made  by  J.  Brereton,  Rector,  who 
'afterwards  went  into  exile  rather  than  conform  to  the  new  Government.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Parliamentai-y  General,  Sir  Wm.  Brereton,  of  Brereton  Hall,  Cheshire. 
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itself,  although  only  of  five  lights,  possesses  an  apparent  grandeur 
from  its  extraordinary  size.     It  is  of  Perpendicular  chai-acter. 

The  roof  of  the  church  has  a  low  pitch  ;  and  the  apex  of  this  eastern 
extremity  carries  a  rich  pinnacle,  in  the  base  of  which  is  a  niche, 
•with  a  sitting  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus  on 
her  lap.  At  the  western  extremity  there  is,  as  has  been  before 
noticed,  a  standing  figure  of  this  patroness  of  the  church.  The  stone 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  in  a  very  perishing  state,  but  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  a  complete  restoration  will,  in  due  time,  be 
effected. 

The  South  Side.  Transept. — The  first  things  which  particularly 
strike  the  eye  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  are  the  flying 
buttresses  of  the  transept,  designed  and  executed  by  the  Pugins. — 
father  and  son.  Owing  to  the  unwise,  not  to  say  inexcusable, 
practice  which  used  to  prevail,  of  allowing  interments  near  the  walls 
of  our  churches,  considerable  damage  resulted,  and  we  presumed  it 
was  from  that  cause  that  the  south-west  angle  of  this  transept  had 
given  way.  A  gradually-increasing  rent  in  the  wall,  extending 
from  the  parapet  downwards,  alarmed  us  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue ;  and  when  the  area  was  being  made, 
a  large  vault  was  discovered,  capable  of  holding  twelve  coffins 
or  more,  positively  under  the  foundation  of  the  angle -buttress 
which  had  given  way.  Then  it  was  that  these  flying  buttresses 
were  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  the  most  efficient  means  of  averting 
the  danger,  and  so  far  they  have  quite  answered  our  expectations. 
They  are  not  only  well  calculated  for  their  office,  but  are  in  reality 
more  ornamental  than  otherwise.  Of  course  the  yawning  gulf  was 
filled  up,,  and  a  sound  foundation  constructed,  to  effect  which  a 
considerable  number  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  with  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  concrete,  and  a  serious  amount  of  labour,  were  consumed, 
so  that  the  total  expense  incurred  was  not  less  than  £G00. 

I  should  here  observe  that  near  the  transept  there  is  a  mural 
tablet  w^hich  seldom  fails  to  attract  attention.  It  has  been  placed 
there  in  remembrance  of  two  Danish  soldiers  who  came  with  some 
troops  to  Hull  in  1689  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  William  III.,  whose  gilded  statue  is  in  the  market-place 
of  that  town.  During  the  halt  at  Beverley,  two  of  them  quarrelled  and 
fought  a  duel.  The  event  is  recorded  on  the  stone,  the  preservation 
of  which  our  worthy  officials  take  laudable  care  to  ensure.  It  runs 
thus : — 

"  Sere  two  Danish  soldiers  lie. 
The  one  in  quarrel  chanced  to  die, 
The  other^s  head,  hy  their  own  law. 
With  sword  was  severed  at  one  blow." 

The  doorway  of  this  transept  has  the  same  general  features  as  the 
opposite  one  just  described.  The  large  window  above  it  is  of  a 
decidedly  Decorated  character,  but  its  mullions  ramify  in  such 
gracefully  flowing  lines,  that  it  assumes  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
»'  flamboyant "  style  than  any  we  possess  in  Beverley. 
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South  Porch. — The  south  entrance  into  the  nave  is  very  fine. 
The  doorway  of  the  porch  is  under  a  crocketed  ogee  arch,  with  a 
handsome  finiah  It  has  enriched  mouldings,  flanked  by  hght 
pinnacled  buttresses,  with  finials  and  canopied  niches.  There  are 
buttresses  at  the  angles  which,  as  well  as  those  at  the  sides  of  the 
porch,  terminate  in  crocketed  pinnacles.  At  the  east  and  west  sides 
are  two  pairs  of  coupled  windows  of  a  remarkably  good  character  ; 
and  bold  string  courses,  with  an  embattled  parapet,  complete  this 
fine  example  of  a  late  Decorated  jDorch.  Its  interior  is  so  commod- 
ious as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  Galilee,  A  massive  stone  bench 
extends  along  the  eastern  wall.  Clusters  of  slender  columns  spring 
from  the  angles  and  on  each  side  between  the  two  twin  windows,  from 
whose  sculptured  capitals  groining-ribs  after  a  bold  and  beautiful 
fashion  branch  athwart  the  vaulted  roof.  Their  intersections  are 
ornamented  with  bosses,  and  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that 
they  were  formerly  gilt,  and  that  simple  polychromatic  enrichment 
was  used  in  the  interstices.  These  decorations  will  require  to 
be  clearly  made  out  when  the  restoration  of  the  porch  is  effected. 

At  this  point  we  gain  an  ocular  proof  of  that  strange  admixture  of 
style  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  outset.  Before  us  is  a  remarkably 
choice  little  doorway  of  Decorated,  or  rather  Transition  character,  for 
it  has  the  dog-tooth  moulding  running  down  each  jamb  ;  over  it, 
capriciously  stuck  into  the  wall,  is  an  elaborately  sculptured  canopy 
of  a  niche  of  the  Decorated  period.  Passing  through  this  doorway, 
and  under  that  Romanesque  arch  refen*ed  to  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  piers  and  arches  greet  the  eye,  the  bases,  capitals  and 
mouldings  of  which  are  of  Perpendicular  work. 

Nave. — The  nave  is  at  present  literally  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  repulsive  ugliness  and  confusion  into  that  of  beauty  and 
order.  Benches  of  sound  English  oak,  of  simple  but  handsome 
design,  are  now  being  placed  in  the  nave.  The  restorations 
are  progressing  very  satisfactorily  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott.  The  walls,  piers,  and  mouldings  have  been  carefully 
repaired.  The  floor  has  been  lowered  so  as  to  expose  the  bases 
of  the  columns,  and  bedded  with  concrete,  and  (excepting  the 
aisles)  excellently^  boarded  with  planks  laid  upon  well  seasoned  oak 
sleepers. 

The  roof  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  of  the  transepts,  has  been 
repaired ;  the  panels  painted  azure,  powdered  with  gilded  stars,  and 
the  sculjitured  bosses  parcel  gilt.  From  the  great  expanse  of  surface 
thus  embellished,  a  glorious  general  effect  is  produced,' — an  effect 
which  possesses  a  chaste  kind  of  grandeur,  peculiar  to  many  of  our 
fine  old  churches,  and  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  want  of 
"  general  effect "  in  too  many  of  our  new  ones,  where  it  is  either  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  or  altogether  destroyed  by  a  childish  habit  of  parading 
a  host  of  scattered-about  prettinesses.  Of  all  decoration,  that  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  is  the  most  difficult ;  to  unite  richness  with 
severity, — to  produce  a  degree  of  splendour  without  gaudiness, — is  a 
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task  which  few,  now-a-days,  are  capable  of  accomphshing,  but  which 
the  architects  of  the  iBiddle  ages  seemed  to  have  effected  as  it  were  by 
insjDiration. 

The  three  west  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  supplied  by  Hard- 
man  &  Co.  of  Birmingham.  They  were  done  from  designs,  and 
executed  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  ; 
and  are  good  examples  of  the  revived  art  of  glass-painting.  The 
cost  of  the  large  one,  independently  of  the  mullions  and  transoms 
of  Caen  stone,  was  about  £700,  which  was  raised  by  subscriptions, 
including  a  grant  from  this  Society.  Without  entering  into  a 
regular  description,  I  may  observe  that  the  designs  and  colouring 
of  the  figures  and  canopies  of  this  window  are  exceedingly  good,  and 
the  details  carefully  executed. 

The  glass  in  the  window  of  the  north  aisle,  over  tlie  font,  and 
therefore  connected  with  the  baptistery  (at  least  we,  who  have  no 
separate  building  for  the  rite,  so  denominate  it),  was  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  Beverley  and  the  vicinity.  The  design  represents  St.  John 
baptizing  Our  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  river  Jordan. 

The  corresponding  window  of  the  south  aisle  deserves  a  little 
patient  examination.  The  subject  chosen  is  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
East,  humbly  adoring,  and  offering  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh 
to  the  Holy  Infant.  The  work  has  been  successfully  achieved  ;  the 
drawing  of  the  figures  is  excellent;  the  grouping  happily  effected; 
and  the  accessory  details  are  unexceptionably  good.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  way  in  which  the  colouring  and  disposal  of 
the  drapery  of  the  respective  costumes  are  managed.  This  beautiful 
window  was  the  gift  of  a  townsman — a  gentleman  whose  liberal 
donations  and  personal  exertions  in  promoting  the  restoration  of 
St.  Mary's  church  must  never  be  forgotten. 

Below  the  great  west  window  there  is  a  little  gallery  worth 
adverting  to.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  original  structure  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  a  large  clumsy  wooden  "loft,"  built 
carpenter-fashion,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  militia  who,  in  that 
soldiering  age,  crowded  our  streets  ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
that  the  present  stone  gallery  (copied  from  the  former  one)  was 
constructed.  Thus  it  happened: — -An  excellent  young  lady  in  a 
neighbouring  village  gave  Mr.  Sandys,  the  then  Vicar,  a  handsome 
donation  towards  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which  he  judiciously 
appropriated  to  the  re-construction  of  this  gallery,  with  its  boldly 
pierced  quatrefoil  parapet. 

At  the  ends  of  the  gallery  are  flattened  trefoiled  -  arched 
doorways,  which  afford  us  a  proof  that  this  peculiar  arch  was 
not  confined  to  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture.  They 
are  so  cleverly  fitted  for  their  purpose,  of  allowing  access  to  the 
newell  staircases  of  the  turrets,  that  I  remember  Mr.  Pugin  re- 
marking, "how  delectably  they  were  adapted  to  the  places  they 
occupy  ;"  and  declaring,  that  "  none  but  the  old  builders  could  have 
designed  them,  and  contrived  their  introduction  so  aptly."     Below, 
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there  are  two  niches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  One  of  them 
is  old  and  good  ;  the  other  modern,  yet,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  former 
as  I'egards  execution :  but  being  only  a  copy,  we  cannot  esteem  it  so 
highly,  although  in  a  less  degree  it  wins  our  approval. 

The  Font,  which  has  just  been  judiciously  lowered,  is  late 
Perpendicular,  and  a  fine  example  of  the  period.  It  is  of  a  magnificent 
size.  The  material  is  Purbeck  marble,  but  much  damaged  by  abuse 
and  neglect.  Round  the  capacious  bowl  is  an  inscription,  which 
ought  to   be  preserved    for  the   donor's   sake.       It  reads  thus: — 

*'  ^Srag  foi;  t^e  isoulcs  of  SlSJiUiam  dFccgffax  Jirapet  antr  ijis 
bpbes  Infjicfj  matte  tijts  jFont  at  f)B0  ppr  cost  tijc  tiaj)  of 

M^ttii  b.  of  our  Eort  mliaXV."  The  old  font  was  probably 
destroyed  when  the  roof  fell  in,  a.d.  1513.  It  is  thus  written  in 
Poulson's  "  Beverlac,"  and  it  may  have  been  so  ;  but  about  forty-five 
years  ago,  the  bowl  of  a  decorated  font  was  used  as  a  trough  to  a  pump 
in  a  yard,  the  houses  around  which  are  church  property  ;  and  I  was 
told  by  the  tenants  that  "  it  belonged  to  St.  Mary's  Church."  It 
was  afterwards  restored  to  the  church,  and  put  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place,  with  other  "  lumber,"  as  it  was  called.  Eventually,  the 
sapient  officials  of  that  day  sold  this  old  font  for  twelve  shillings. 
A  man  residing  at  Woodmansea,  who  was  fond  of  "curiosities,"  was 
the  purchaser,  and  it  is  now  in  his  garden,  along  with  other  relics 
which  ought  to  have  been  better  cared  for. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  parish  church  did  fall  on  the  29  th 
day  of  April,  1513,  thereby  "killing  several  men,  women,  and 
children."  One  of  the  two  handsome  canopied  oaken  pews,  which 
were  removed  when  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  nave  was 
commenced,"  bears  an  inscription  recording  the  sad  event,  very  well 
cut  in  fine  relief,  in  old  church  characters.  The  inscription,  though 
somewhat  damaged,  is  fairly  legible,  and  reads  as  follows : — 

"  ^rag  ®ro"o  i^abc  marrc  of  tfje  sabllgs  of  ti)t  mm  anti 
iMfimm  antf  rri)cltir8n  bljos  fiotigs  inag  slagn  at  ti)t  faulgng  of 
tijfs  rrfjrrr  inijgrf)  folnn  tfjis  faul  bas  if\t  xxix  tiag  of  i^pnTl  in 
tljc  }}(xt  of  ob)i;  ilort  a  MVQl  an'a  XMi,  anti  for  al  tijc  sab^Is 
of  tijagm  ti)t  bjijjjti)  fjalns  t}m  -  •=  j)S  **-==:=  srfjal  ic  guti  Unt^ 
factors  ant(  ijclppcvs  of  tijc  saptt  ccijcrc  up  agaj)n  anti  for  at 
crt)stj)an  isatDllps  tl)f  lnfjj,)t|)  (!^oti  inollj  ijabc  praprt  for  mti  for 
ti)c  sa\Mllj)S  of  *cr  KccljcrlJ  Motjfejnstic  tuijjcijt  aiiti  tiajnn  gjonc 
ijijj  tojjfc  iBfjgctj  gabc  ttoo  ijun^rrtlj  pountis  to  tijc  imUtitng  of 
tf)»s  ccijcrc  anti  for  tijc  satoUps  of  ^Millm  ?t?aU  cooper  antr 
ijis  toifc." 

After  this  partial  destruction  a  thorough  repair,  or  rather  resto- 
ration, of  the  fabric  became  a  sine  qua  non.  At  this  time,  therefore, 
several  of  the  piers  and  arches  were  rebuilt.      Those  on  the  north 

(9)  These  pews  are  put  aside  in  expectation  that  not  only  may  this  inscription  be 
preserved,  but  that  other  portions  of  the  old  carved  oak  may  come  into  use  at  a  future  stage 
of  the  restoration. 
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side  of  the  nave  date  from  that  period,  and  they,  it  seems,  owe  their 
reconstruction  to  certain  pious  individuals;  for  so  the  corbels  between 
the  arches,  which  are  angels  bearing  inscribed  scrolls,  tell  us.  On 
each  of  the  first  three,  counting  from  the  west,  are  the  following 

inscriptions,— 'Mlag  anti  i)ts  U3j)fe  mat»e  tfjfs  to  pjjllors  ant»  a 
tialfc''— and  ''(©rate  pro  animafius,  §oim  iKioslag  mncatorts 

ft^Ofjanne  UXOrtS  ejus."    On  the  fourth  and  fifth  piflars,  "CJjeS 

to  :ii3i)Uor!S  matie  gutf  SMgffjjS  iffiotf  rcixiarti  tljagm— Jnstarum 

J)ro  arum  ***-*-ite  pam  pale  ■!=***;''  and  on  the  sixth  pillar, 

"  Cijjjs  pj)Hor  watie  tije  magnstrels/'— and  "  ©rate  pro  antma= 
lius  Ijisterlorum.'' 

The  minstrels,  indeed,  were  determined  to  leave  behind  them  an 
evidence  of  their  importance  and  public  spirit  not  likely  to  be  soon 
obliterated,  and  hence  originated  the  far  famed  Minstrels'  Pillar}^ 

The  figures  on  the  capital  are  not,  I  dare  sa3%  costumed  correctly 
in  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  garments  they  were  accustomed  to  don. 
For,  many  years  before  "schools  of  art"  were  in  being,  the  Worship- 
ful the  Mayor  of  this  borough,  (who,  although  a  worthy  member 
of  the  corporation,  had  not  any  just  pretension  to  be  esteemed  "  a 
man  of  taste,")  put  these  sculptured  figures  into  fancy  dresses  ;  and 
the  colours  he  selected  were  those  which  both  Southey  and  Coleridge 
adopted  for  their  Satanic  hero--"  scarlet  and  blue."  Time,  however, 
which  conquers  all  things,  has  so  subdued  the  glowing  tints  as  to 
render  them  passably  good  now.  The  instruments  which  the 
figures  bear  are,  doubtless,  similar  to  those  which  they  were  wont  to 
play  upon ;  "  they  consist  of  a  species  of  harp,  a  lute,  treble  and  base, 
a  llute,  and  a  tabor  or  drum."  With  these  simple  things  they 
regaled  the  then  unfastidious  ears  of  the  people  of  Beverley. 

Nevertheless,  our  minstrels  should  not  be  spoken  of  lightly.  In 
their  day  they  were  considered  an  important  body,  and  at  one  time 
commanded  respect  from  all  classes.  They  were  incorporated  by 
King  Athelstan  of  famous  memory,  who  empowered  them  to  have 
control  over  "  all  minstrels  between  the  Trent  and  the  Tweed." 
Annually,  on  Rogation  day,  they  held  a  congress  at  Beverley,  to 
choose  an  Alderman  of  the  Minstrels,  and  other  officers  connected 
with  the  Fraternity.  The  central  figure'^  of  the  group  on  the  corbel 
of  the  capital  of  their  pillar,  is  supposed  to  represent  this  Alderman 
of  the  Guild.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  the  history  of 
these  gleemen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  descendants 
of  the  ancient  bards,  and,  like  them,  were  both  musicians  and 
poets  of  such  note  as  to  be  patronized  by  princes,  and  possessed 
of  innumerable  privileges.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
they  became  spoilt  by  over-indulgence  ;  and  after  arriving  at  the 
zenith   of  their   importance,   they    gradually   lost   caste,   until    at 

(10)     See  Sketch,  No.  3. 

(11)  ^  There  are  five  figures,  but,  unaccountably,  in  that  useful  book  of  reference,  "Old 

England,"   published   by  Charles   Knight,   there   are   twelve  of  them,    playing  on  divers 

iusti-uments.    They  are  not  on  a  bracket  or  corbel,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the 

volume.    Fig.  902,  vol.  1.    In  the  "  Town's  Eecords"  the  "  Waites"  are  termed  "Histriones." 
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length,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  professors  of  the  "  sublime 
science  of  minstrelsy  "  ranked  with  "  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggars" !  After  a  time,  notwithstanding  this  check,  they  regained 
a  portion  of  their  former  respectability.  An  Order  was  passed  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  "  Brotherhood,"  when  they  became 
identified  with  "  the  Waites."  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
last  batch  of  these  musicians  that  flourished  in  this  borough.  Their 
duties  were  to  play  before  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
at  their  processions  and  civic  festivities  ;  and  their  pleasure  was,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  "  largesse,"  to  awaken  us  early  o'  mornings  at 
Christmas  tide,  with  an  appropriate  carol,  and  a  performance  upon 
a  violin  and  squeaking  clarionet,  invariably  with  a  pipe  and  tabor 
accompaniment.  Notwithstanding  that  they  had  long  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  orthodox  minstrel's  garb,  they  still  wore  a  kind 
of  municipal  costume, — gold-laced  cocked  hats,  and  blue  cloaks  with 
red  collars,  and,  occasionally,  a  handsome  chain  and  badge.  I 
possess  one  of  these  relics,  which  belonged  to  the  leader  of  this  little 
band, — George  Wells,  a  blind  but  very  intelligent  man, — a  man 
of  few  words  but  "  a  deep  thinker,"  conversant  with  all  sorts  of 
knowledge,  and  almost  equal  in  ability  to  the  late  celebrated  Blind 
Jack  of  Knaresborough.  The  chain  is  of  silver,  and  is  composed 
of  linked  medallions,  whereon  are  engraved  alternately,  a  Beaver, 
the  device  of  the  town's  seal,  and  a  Spread  Eagle,  that  of  the  signet 
seal  of  the  East  Riding.  Pendant  to  the  chain  is  a  silver  shield, 
on  which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  town,  with  those  of  the 
Riding  quarterly.-*^ 

Before  leaving  the  nave,  I  must  notice  that  during  the  recent 
restorations,  two  sepulchral  recesses  were  discovered  in  the  north 
wall,  behind  the  Minstrels'  Pillar.  They  had  been  ornamented  with 
mural  colouring,  and  with  inscriptions  now  nearly  obliterated. 

The  junctions  of  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  clerestory  windows 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  supported  by  corbels — angels  with 
shields.  Some  of  them  bear  the  emblems  of  the  crucifixion,  one 
has  "  the  seamless  garment,"  and  another,  St.  Veronica,  is  holding 
the  napkin  upon  which  is  imprinted  the  features  of  Our  Redeemer. 
Over  the  capitals  of  the  piers  below,  facing  the  south  aisle,  there 
were  some  very  good  sculptured  heads  which,  though  rarely  observed, 
were,  and  still  are,  in  spite  of  the  ruinous  and  remorseless  scrapings 
to  which  they  were  subjected  a  few  years  ago,  worthy  of  being 
noticed.  One  is  a  buffoon,  whose  head-gear  consists  of  a  white 
cowl  with  a  small  cross  upon  it,  and  a  large  trefoil  appendage 
on  each  side  ;  he  wears  a  close-fitting  vest  with  a  silver  badge 
in  front.  The  trefoils  and  the  vest  are  red  and  blue  countercharged. 
Another  is  probably  the  bust  of  Edward  VI.,  wearing  a  blue  cap 
with  a  lozenge-shaped  silver  ornament  in  front,  the  scarlet  lining 
looped  up  with  gold  lace;  and  his  hair  confined  in  a  gold  net. 
His  outer  garment  is  a  white  coat  lined  with  red  and  secured  by  a 

(12)     The  minstrels'  chain  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
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golden  girdle.  But  the  most  remarkable  figure  is  the  king's  jester, 
with  his  tongue  lolling  out.  He  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  motley, — a 
gaudily  coloured  hood  upon  his  head,  from  which  sprout  two  long 
ears,  and  in  front  a  cock's  comb.  This  characteristic  badge  is 
cleverly  executed ;  the  long  flexible  neck  of  the  bird  terminating  in 
the  head  (comb,  wattles,  and  all)  of  the  gallant  chanticleer,  is  well 
sculptured,  and  nicely  treated  with  colours  and  gold.  On  the 
opposite  or  north  face  of  these  arches  there  are  also  a  series  of 
heads  well  designed  and  carved.  Amongst  them  may  be  recognized 
a  king  (Henry  VII.  ?),  an  archbishop,  and  a  cardinal. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  all  these  valuable  examples  of  a 
bygone  age  should  have  been  deprived  of  much  of  their  interest 
by  that  inexcusable  system  of  regrattage  which  was  so  wantonly  and 
ruthlessly  practised." 

The  North  Transept. — Looking  at  this  transept,  we  note  that  the 
walls,  piers,  and  roof  have  been  carefully  restored,  and  that  the  floor 
is  now  being  re-laid  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  that  of  the  choir. 
The  roof,  which  is  panelled  with  bosses  like  that  of  the  nave, 
has  been  similarly  treated  in  azure  and  gold,  the  cross  beams 
bearing  a  warm  buff  colour  picked  out  with  dark  red.  It  extends 
eastwards,  over  what  is  at  present  the  vestry.  There  were  some 
inscriptions  on  the  roof  of  this  transept  which  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily deciphered.  The  portion  over  the  vestry  still  remains  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  but  beautiful  notwithstanding,  being  elaborately 
ornamented.  On  a  beam  that  belongs  to  the  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel  there  is  a  very  perfect  inscription,  in  black  letter,  whose 
warning  it  behoves  all  men  "  to  treasure  in  their  hearts."  It 
reads — 

"  iHagn  in  ti)8  Igffing  lotofe  <ffifo"t(  a  irnton  all  tfjpng  anti 
twtx  tt)2nkf  at  tte  iSrgsngng  qtifjat  Sftjall  rotoine  of  tte 
entJgng." 

The  South  Transept. — The  aisle  of  the  south  transept,  was, 
according  to  Gent,  a  chantry  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Katherine. 
He  describes  the  roof  minutely.  I  have  not  space  to  quote  his 
words,  but  in  this  instance  even  that  estimable  antiquarian  not 
altogether  relying  upon  his  own  observation  refers  particularly 
to  a  "surprising  book,"  entitled  "Legenda  Aurea,"  wherein  it  states, 
that  on  fourteen  panels  of  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel, 
(adjoining  that  of  the  above  chapel)  is  represented  the  history  and 
sufferings  of  that  famous  "Alexandrian  Virgin,"  from  her  earliest 
babyhood,  which  is  depicted  in  the  first  partition  to  the  fourteenth, 
where  "her  lovely  head  and  no  less  admired  body,"  are  "borne 
away  by  angels  in  a  glorious  manner."  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  adds, 
"  the  Martyrs  for  Christ  were  wonderfully  strengthened  to  undergo 
such  excruciating  torments."" 

(13)    See  Scaum's  and  Oliver's  Histories  of  Beverley. 
(U)    See  Gent's  Hislory  of  Ripon. 
VOL.  VIII.,   PT.  I.  0 
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The  architectural  features  of  this  transept  are  curiously  contra- 
dictory. On  the  east  side,  much  of  a  decorated  character  prevails ; 
on  the  western,  they  shew  more  of  the  First  Pointed  and  Perpen- 
dicular. But  there  are  some  anomalous  exceptions  which  I  ought 
to  specify.  The  first  arch,  leading  from  the  transept  to  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  has  mouldings  possessing  an  Early  English 
character,  the  south  cluster  of  columns  from  which  they  spring 
being  a  delectable  example  of  that  style  ;'^  whilst  the  opposite 
columns  are  decidedly  Perpendicular.  A  similar  but  less  striking 
example  of  this  anomaly  occurs  also  at  the  entrance  to  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave.  I  must  here  advert  to  those  three  arches 
on  the  east  side  of  the  north  ti'ansept.  Their  mouldings  are  of  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the  piers  (the  latter  are  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  former  of  the  thirteenth) ;  and  they  have  the  dog-tooth 
ornament  introduced,  as  if  to  verify  the  correctness  of  Packman's 
assertion  that  "  every  part  of  the  church  is  curious : "  and  that 
additions  have  been  made,  "  not  only  round,  but  under  the  former 
work,  so  as  to  cause  some  very  singular  anomalies."  Finally,  to 
complete  the  confusion,  these  transept  arches  have  an  outer  member 
of  good  bold  chevron-work  stuck  over  them !  It  may  be  easy  to 
account  for  some  of  these  incongruities  by  saying  that  the  workmen, 
employed  after  the  falling  of  the  roof,  a.d.  151 3,  introduced  incon- 
sistently those  fragments  of  an  earlier  period ;  but  although  such 
an  ad  captandiim  assertion  may  be  satisfactory  enough  to  ordinary 
observers,  it  does  not  solve  all  the  difficulties  which  are  presented 
to  us  by  these  awkward  admixtures  of  style. 

The  Screen. — The  open-traceried  oak  screen,  between  the  nave 
and  chancel,  is  generally  condemned  as  being  a  coarse  example  of 
Perpendicular  work,  and  its  removal  is  frequently  recommended, 
in  order  to  expose  the  east  window,  which  we  hope  ere  long  may  be 
filled  with  stained  glass.  But  the  screen  is  correctly  designed  ;  the 
workmanship  is  by  no  means  so  poor  as  persons  think,  or  pretend 
to  think  ;  and  were  it  judiciously  restored  it  w-ould  be  well  worthy 
to  remain.  Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  few  original 
screens  belonging  to  this  district  which  escaped  when  the  order  was 
given  for  their  demolition.  Chancel  screens  have  existed  from  early 
ages  ;  and,  although  it  is  now  no  uncommon  thing  to  object  to  them, 
I  with  deference  venture  to  chronicle  my  entire  disapproval  of  it. 
I  admit  that  on  entering  the  west  door  of  St.  Mary's  church  the 
first  view  of  the  interior,  now  that  it  is  so  exposed,  is  exceedingly 
striking ;  but  in  my  opinion,  which,  however,  I  repeat  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  good  judges,  were  the  boundaries  of  the  main 
portions  of  the  church  better  defined,  and  were  the  "  staring 
appearance  of  the  great  east  window  partially  and  mystically  con- 
cealed by  a  screen,"  the  impression  produced  would  be  more  refined 
and  exquisite,  more  permanent,  and  more  in  character  with  God's 
House. 

(15)    Anastatic  Sketch,  No.  4. 
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It  is  recorded  that  many  prelates  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
■who  were  most  inveterate  against  rood-lofts,  retained  a  sacred 
affection  for  screens  ;  and  I  hope  that  our  adviser,  Mr.  G.  Scott,  will 
not  require  us  to  do  away  with  ours.  "  Even  the  slight  exclusion 
which  such  a  screen  of  open  tracery  affords,  serves  to  denote  the 
peculiar  holiness  of  the  sanctuaiy,  and  to  check  the  irreverent 
approach,,  even  in  thought,  to  the  solemn  mysteries  which  are 
celebrated  at  the  Christian  altar."  ^"^  Moreover,  following  the  teaching 
of  beautiful  nature,  it  is  one  of  the  deepest-laid  principles  of  Gothic 
architecture  that  too  much  exposure  should  be  avoided  ;  and 
occasional  surprises  add  considerably  to  the  charm  of  a  well-designed 
building. 

The  Chancel. — In  the  choir  there  are  so  many  things  to  attract 
attention,  and  my  paper  has  already  run  to  so  great  a  length,  that 
I  am  really  afraid  of  beginning  to  describe  it.  The  piers,  arches, 
and  some  other  features,  are  of  a  date  antecedent  to  that  which 
generally  prevails  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church.  The  windows 
of  the  north-eastern  portion,  to  which  I  referred  some  pages  back, 
are  beautiful  examples  of  the  curvilinear,  or  late  Decorated  style. 
There  is  a  skeleton  window  of  this  sort  (Rickman  calls  it  a  screen) 
over  the  door  which  leads  to  the  vestry,  which  is  of  such  rare 
excellence  that  I  have  known  itinerant  working  masons  struck  with 
admiration  as  they  looked  upon  it,  and  avow  that  it  was  "  worth 
anything."  The  elegant  little  ogee-arched  door  below  it  deserves 
notice; — the  capitals  of  the  columns. are  good,  and  the  effectively- 
grouped  mouldings,  supported  by  two  curious  grotesquely-sculptured 
corbels,  are  excellent.'^  Parallel  with  these,  on  a  pier  facing  the 
middle  aisle,  is  a  singularly  elegant  Decorated  niche,  casts  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  Sydenham  and  other  places.  But  what  has 
acquired  still  more  general  notoriety  is  a  chantry  chapel,  at  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  choir,  where  there  is  a  nice  Decorated 
piscina,  lately  discovered.  This  chapel  demands  particular  notice, 
but  before  I  attempt  its  description  I  must  speak  of  a  half-hidden, 
insignificant-looking  niche  at  its  entrance.^^  A  transverse  arch  of 
the  aisle  there  forms  a  junction  at  right  angles  with  one  of  the  side 
arches ; — the  mouldings  of  those  two  arches  of  course  came  into 
ungainly  contact,  and  proved  annoyingly  unmanageable.  Such  a 
perplexity  (for  the  two  series  of  mouldings  could  not  be  made  to 
"jump  ")  would  have  puzzled  a  whole  legion  of  the  last  generation 
of  church  architects  ;  but  the  old  "  free  and  accepted  masons  "  could 
accomplish  anything.  To  facilitate  the  union  they  introduced  that 
precious  little  niche.  It  is  most  cunningly  devised,  and  wonderfully 
adapted  to  its  office  ;  for  by  its  means  any  ugly  incongruity  was 
avoided,  and  there  originated  "  a  thing  of  beauty."  I  well  remember 

(16)    The  Rev.  a.  A.  Poole's  Church  Architecture,  1842. 
(17)    See  Sketch,  No.  6. 
(18)    See  Sketcli,  No.  7.    The  "screen"  and  doorway  are  represented  in  Parker's  last 
edition  of  Rickman,  and  a  cast  of  the  doorway  is  at  the  Ciystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
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how  Pugin  was  in  a  small  ecstasy  when  he  first  observed  it  concealed 
in  that  obscure  corner.  He  unhesitatingly  exclaimed,  "  the  man 
who  contrived  that  niche  did  deserve  to  be  immortalized  !  " 

I  return  to  the  chantry  chapel,  which,  as  a  writer  lately 
suggested,  may  have  been  "  tlae  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  since 
it  was  usually  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Altar."  It  occupies 
the  space  of  three  bays,  and  extends  to  the  east  end  of  the  aisle. 
It  accommodates  fourteen  stalls — twelve  on  the  north  side,  and 
two  at  the  return ;  '^  and  just  beyond  them,  that  lately-met-with 
Decorated  piscina  above  mentioned,  the  drain  of  which  is  still 
perfect.^"  This  noted  chantry  chapel  possesses  some  distinctive  fea- 
tures which  I  must  enumerate.  On  the  north  side,  three  clusters  of 
filleted  ribs  rise  from  the  floor  in  a  column-like  form  ;  but  on  the 
south  side,  similar  ribs  spring  from  the  capitals  of  columns  of  a 
rather  late  Decorated  character ;  these  decussate  and  interlace  with 
each  other,  producing  a  singular  and  not  unpleasing  effect.^^  Finally, 
the  ribs  of  both  sides  ramify  over  the  vaulted  roof,  and  uniting  form 
an  admirable  groining.  The  ribs,  as  well  as  the  floriated  bosses 
which  tie  them  together,  are  extremely  bold  and  good.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  anything  analogous  to  some  of  the  features  of  this 
httle  "  Paradise  ; " — a  term  by  which  it  may  have  been  distinguished 
perhaps  in  by-gone  ages,  and  one  to  which,  when  its  walls  and  roof 
were  enriched  by  polychromatic  decoration,  and  when  the  eastern 
light  was  streaming  through  the  stained  glass  of  those  beautifully- 
traceried  windows,  it  would  be  entitled. 

Some  persons  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  chapel  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  foreign  structure,  and  suppose  that  the  merchants 
who  formerly  used  to  visit  Beverley,  some  of  whom  came  from  the 
continent,  were  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  building  of 
the  large  room  over  it,  to  which  I  before  referred.  But  beyond  some 
similarities  in  architectural  details,  we  have  no  positive  proof  which 
supports  such  a  conclusion. 

The  flat  trefoiled  arched  door  by  the  altar  rails  opens  on  a  newell 
stair-case,  giving  access  to  a  room  above  the  chapel,  in  which  are  a 
Tudor-arched  fire-place,  and  other  things  worth  examining. 

The  arches  of  the  south  aisle,  where  the  mouldings  join  over 
the  capitals  of  the  piers,  have  some  sculptured  heads  of  considerable 
merit.  Unaccountably  they  are  not  looking  towards  the  altar,  but 
obliquely  towards  the  south-west.  Casts  of  these  heads  were  applied 
for  when  Barry  was  building  the  House  of  Lords.*^ 

In  the  interior  the  stair-lights  claim  a  passing  notice.  They 
are  connected  with  the  ascent  to  the  site  of  the  rood-loft.     Parker 

(191  On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  there  is  a  similar  series  of  oak  stalls,  and  misereres, 
with  grotesque  carvings,  "  which  afiforded  a  degree  of  rest  to  the  person,  making  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  sitting  and  standing." — Fairholt. 

(20)     See  Sketch,  No.  10.  (21)     See  Sketch.  No.  9. 

(22)  Innumerable  casts  have  been  taken  from  the  decorative  sculpture  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  as  well  as  from  the  Minster,  for  Mr.  Pugin,  principally  for  the  enrichment  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament. 
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refers  to  the  foliated  stair-lights  at  St,  Mai-y's,  and  gives  a  nice 
illustration.  Beautiful  as  these  are,  I  believe  them  to  be  only  portions 
of  a  handsome  parapet  which  has  been  transferred  to  its  present 
position  in  a  way  not  half  so  daintily  as  Mr.  Parker  represents  in 
his  woodcut.     Possibly  they  formed  part  of  the  former  west  gallery. 

A  very  beautiful,  and  probably  unique,  ornament  occui's  in  a 
string  course  above  the  arches  of  the  north  aisle,  producing  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  the  ball-ilower,  but  casting  a  more  decided  shade 
by  reason  of  its  bolder  projection.  The  whole  design  of  the  wall  is 
very  noble,  and  deserves  a  brief  description.  The  pier-caps  are 
finely  moulded,  and  surmounted  by  figures  from  which,  as  from 
corbels,  spring  engaged  groining-shafts.  Immediately  below  the 
clerestory  windows  is  the  string  course  just  mentioned  ;  and  the  wide 
spandrils  formed  between  it  and  the  arches  below  are  relieved  by 
cusped  trefoils  within  circles.  These  circles  are  sunk  in  the  plain 
surface  of  the  wall,  and  embellished  by  the  peculiar  ornaments  spoken 
of.  Placed  in  a  deeply  cut  hollow  they  are  septangular  in  plan,  and 
a  stilted  ogee-arch  in  section.  Frequently  referred  to  with  admiration 
by  authors  (as  by  Rickman,  who  has  engraved  the  string  course) 
a  name  is  still  wanting  ;  whence  we  may  be  allowed  to  term  it  the 
Beverhy-stud  moulding P 

The  great  east  window  is  of  magnificent  dimensions.  Its 
mouldings  rest  upon  two  handsome  corbels,  in  good  preservation, — 
that  on  the  right  side  the  head  of  a  king  (Henry  VII.  ?) — on  the 
left,  of  his  queen  consort. 

The  only  object  of  importance  which  now  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  far-famed  roof  of  the  chancel.  It  is  fraught  with  interest,  being, 
I  believe,  unique.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  conversing  with 
that  remarkable  self-taught  ecclesiastical  architect  and  archseologist, 
the  late  Wm.  Fowler  of  Winterton,  who — next  to  Packman — at  that 
time  understood  more  about  church-work  than  any  man  in  England, 
he  told  me  he  was  so  struck  with  the  peculiar  rarity  of  it,  that  if 
possible,  he  would  make  by  scale^*  a  fac  simile  drawing  of  it  for 
publication.  Mr.  Pugin  also  expressed  a  very  ardent  desire  that  it 
should  be  copied,  and  re-painted,  ere  it  was  past  restoring. 

(23)     See  Sketch  No.  11. 

(24)  Previously,  Mr.  Fowler  had  published  his  extraordinary  Tivork  on  Mosaic  Pavements 
and  stained  Glass,  the  published  price  of  which  was  £24  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  it  retains  its 
value,  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper,  dated  June  25,  1S65,  runs  thus  : — "  A  copy  of  Fowler's 
'Roman  Pavements,  and  Stained  G-lass,'  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  room,  last  week,  for  £28  :  Ws." 

Mr.  Fowler  was  originally  by  trade  a  village  joiner.  He  made  his  own  di'awings,  engi'aved 
them,  and  not  only  coloured  them  himself,  but  prepared  the  greater  part  of  his  own  colours  ; 
and  wrote  the  desciiptions :  nay,  fiuther,  being  imable  to  obtain  suitable  paper,  of  a  sufficiently 
large  size,  he  actually  manufactured  his  own  elephant  folio !  He  was  thus,  emphatically,  the 
author  of  that  vei-y  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Fowler,  along  with  Mr.  Rickman.  had  the  principal  superintendence  of  the  alterations 
which  were  effected  in  the  Minster  in  1822,  when  the  choir  was  fitted  up  for  daily  service. 
The  unpretending  but  beautiful  oak  pulpit,  as  well  as  several  other  things,  were  designed  by 
him,  and  executed  by  his  son  at  Winterton. 

He  published,  by  subscription,  the  most  accurately-drawn  and  con-ectly-coloiu-ed  plate  of 
the  Percy  Shrine  which  I  have  seen.    It  has  become  rare  now. 

I  feel  satisfaction  in  publishing  this  little  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  respectable, 
worthy,  ingenious,  and  most  persevering  man — the  late  Mr.  Fowler  of  Winterton. 
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To  the  present  Vicar  and  Churcliwardens,  however,  the  credit 
is  due  of  having  begun,  and  achieved  its  restoration.  In  Mr.  W. 
Padgel  they  fortunately  met  with  a  man  who  was  competent  to 
undertake  and  complete  the  work.  Accurate  tracings  of  every  panel 
were  taken  by  him,  and  notes  respecting  the  colouring  appended. 
After  the  wood-work  was  carefully  and  substantially  repaired,  the 
outline  cartoons  were  transferred  to  their  respective  panels,  and 
coloured  faithfully  after  the  originals. 

The  ceiling  consists  of  forty  partitions  or  panels  which  comprise 
what,  in  a  loose  way,  have  been  designated  "  likenesses"  of  forty 
kings  of  England,  from  Brutus,  1108  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ !  The  iirst  twenty-four  panels  are  not  arranged  chronologi- 
cally. The  second  series  of  sixteen  panels  begins  with  William  I. 
and  ends  with  Henry  VI.  :  whence  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
work  was  done  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Gent  gives  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  "  Portraitures"  of  these 
English  kings,  with  their  dates,  places  of  sepulture,  &c.  He  says, 
"of  these  forty  British  Kings,  that  adorn  the  ceiling  over  the 
chancel,  I  have  figured  them  as  to  the  order  of  time  from  the  ninth, 
most  of  the  preceding  eight  being  obscure  in  history,"  —  a  fact 
which  admits  of  no  doubt.^^ 

There  is  a  symbol  introduced  into  one  panel  which  it  is  thought 
has  some  allusion  to  the  canonization  of  the  sixth  Henry,  but  the 
truth  is  there  ought  to  be  a  careful  analysis  of  these  curious  "  por- 
traitures" by  a  competent  hand.  As  to  Henry  the  Sixth's  expected 
saintship  there  are  some  interesting  observations  connected  with 
it,  related  very  quaintly  and  with  his  usual  dry  humour  by  Fuller, 
in  the  2nd  volume  of  his  "  Church  History." 

The  communion  plate  is  handsome.  There  are  two  silver 
chalices  with  covers.  The  large  flagon,  of  silver,  weighing  98  oz. 
15  dwts.,  was  the  gift  of  Sir  Ralph  Warton,  knight,  a.d.  1696  ;  "  a 
salver  or  bread  paten,"  of  the  weight  of  16  oz.  11  dwts.,  testifies  by 
its  inscription  that  it  was  given,  by  Mr.  Charles  Warton,  to  "  St. 
Maries  Church  in  Beverley  in  the  county  of  York  1701." 

(25)  See  Gent's  History  of  Ripon  and  Beverley,  page  82.  Exclusive  of  King  Bnitus,  the 
list  contains  King  Logum,  and  four  or  five  other  names  equally  obscure. 
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Antique  Counterfeits  and  Counterfeit  Antiques.  By  Samuel  Sharp, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
June  11th,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire 
Architectural  and  Archseological  Society,  June  21st,  1865,  and 
illustrated  by  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  forgeries. 

Part  I. 
The  prevalence  in  our  day  of  every  form  of  counterfeit — of  things 
which  are  asserted  or  assume  to  be  that  which  they  are  not — may 
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impress  us  with  the  idea  that  such  world-wide  dishonesty  is  promi- 
nently the  characteristic  of  these  modern  times :  but  what  human 
nature  is  now,  human  nature  was  (although,  perhaps,  less  elaborated) 
in  the  remotest  ages  of  which  we  have  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  old, 
old,  time  dishonest  pretence  was  carried  on  in  any  way  which  ancient 
rogues  might  deem  profitable  or  practicable,  limited  only  by  the 
comparatively  small  range  of  their  opportunities,  and  of  their  powers 
for  producing  material  means  for  accomplishing  their  deceitful  ends. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  when  about  to  treat  of  modern  deception, 
as  displayed  in  its  fertile  phase  of  counterfeit  and  forged  antiquities, 
I  deemed  it  well  to  associate  with  this  subject,  and  to  give  prece- 
dence to,  a  consideration  of  ancient  frauds,  allied  to  some  of  those  of 
modern  times  of  which  I  proposed  to  speak.  I  have  accordingly 
styled  my  paper  "Antique  Counterfeits  and  Counterfeit  Antiques." 
Thus  defined,  it  would  seem  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  two  very 
distinct  sections;  but  there  are  objects  which  would  form  the  subject 
of  aa  intermediate  section,  or  which  would  class  under  either  or  both 
of  these  extreme  divisions — counterfeit  antiquities  fabricated  so 
long  ago  as  to  justify  me  in  calling  them  "Antique  counterfeit 
antiques." 

The  terms  "counterfeit"  and  "  forgery"  are  not  strictly  synony- 
mous ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall,  in  this  Paper,  use 
them  as  if  they  were,  and  apply  them  in  a  broad  sense  to  anything 
not  genuine. 

To  a  period  almost  as  early  as  the  introduction  of  coined  money 
may  be  traced  the  practice  of  forgery.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
question  whether  Phidon  of  Argos,  who  coined  silver  money  in  the 
island  of  ^gina  about  890  years  B.C.,  was,  as  is  stated  in  the  in- 
scription of  the  Arundelian  or  Parian  marbles  (now  at  Oxford),  the 
first  to  do  so  ;  or  whether,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  the  people  of  Lydia 
(an  ancient  and  important  nation  in  Asia  Minor)  had  the  precedence 
in  this  invention  :  however  this  may  have  been,  ancient  forgeries  of 
the  early  coins,  both  of  ^gina  and  Lydia,  are  in  the  possession  of 
antiquaries. 

Six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  forgery  of  coined  moneys  of  the 
Grecian  States  had  reached  to  such  a  pitch  that,  by  the  laws  of 
Solon,  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  the  perpetrators  of 
this  crime ;  and  this  extreme  penalty  was  still  inflicted  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  who  lived  about  250  years  after  the  great  Grecian 
lawgiver. 

Not  only  were  coined  moneys  in  such  old  times  forged  within 
the  limits,  and  by  the  individual  inhabitants,  of  the  respective 
countries  or  states  in  which  they  were  current :  but  the  contact  of 
barbarous  nations  with  nations  more  civilized  led,  at  an  early  period, 
to  the  fabrication  by  the  former  (having  no  coinage  of  their  own)  of 
counterfeit  or  imitative  moneys  derived  from  those  of  more  advanced 
communities  with  whom  they  had  intercourse — although  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  this  counterfeiting  in  some  cases  originated  in  a  simply 
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imitative  and  not  a  fraudulent  impulse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  without 
doubt  this  prevalent  tendency  of  the  old  barbarians  to  counterfeit  or 
imitate  the  only  coined  moneys  they  were  acquainted  with,  served, 
with  other  causes,  to  spread  civilization,  and  to  advance  the  social 
condition  of  the  outer  nations  of  the  old  world ;  for  to  such  a  source 
is  to  be  traced,  not  only  the  vise  of  money  in  some  nations,  but  the 
origin  of  the  money  proper  of  such  nations.  For  instance — the 
Phocfean  colony  of  Massilia  (the  modern  Marseilles)  was  founded 
about  600  B.C.,  and  in  the  way  of  commerce  its  early  silver  coinage 
became  diffused  among  the  ancient  Gauls  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  by  them  was  imitated,  though  probably  to  only  a  small 
extent:  but  when  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  (about  356  B.C.)  obtained 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  Crenides,  in  the  Pangaean  mountains 
of  Thrace,  he  issued  annually  such  an  immense  amount  of  gold 
coinage,  of  full  weight  and  pure  metal,  that  it  at  once  became  diffused 
throughout  the  civilized  and  commercial  world,  and  was  speedily 
and  widely  imitated  by  barbarous  nations.  This  was  the  case  in 
Gaul,  to  an  extent  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country ;  and 
so  was  derived  from  the  gold  coinage  of  Philip,  not  only  the  ancient 
coined  money  of  Gaul  itself,  but  that  of  Britain  also,  which  imitated 
the  money  of  Gaul  in  the  same  w'ay  as  Gaul  had  imitated  the  money 
of  Philip  of  Macedon.^  This  imitation  was  the  least  imperfect  when 
nearest  in  time  or  locality  to  the  issue  or  area  of  currency  of  the 
original  type,  but  became  more  and  more  diluted  in  design,  more 
and  more  unlike,  and  more  and  more  barbarous,  as  distance  and 
time  necessitated  the  imitating  of  imitations  many  times  repeated ; 
so  that,  although  the  original  stater  of  Philip  is  a  fine  example  of 
Greek  medallic  art,  its  remote  descendants  are  of  the  rudest  possible 
character,  and  bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  their  beautiful 
prototype. 

[I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  exhibit  two  of  the  original  staters 
of  Philip,  an  early  Gaulish  imitation,  an  example  of  the  subsequent 
but  earliest  British  imitation,  and  examples  of  the  later  and  much 
debased  imitation  coinage  of  both  countries,  and  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  Many  intermediate  coins,  however,  are  required  to  make 
up  a  perfect  transitional  series.  The  uninscrihed  British  coins  range 
in  date  from  about  200  to  150  b.c.  down  to  about  the  period  of  the 
Pioman  conquest.] 

The  Romans  also  ostensibly  punished  with  death  for  the  crime 
of  forgery  ;  but,  although  many  and  diverse  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  forgery  and  to  detect  forgers — even  to  the  extent,  during  the 
later  and  meaner  periods  of  the  empire,  of  inducing  slaves  to  inform 
against  their  masters  so  offending  by  the  bribe  of  the  Roman  fran- 
chise— the  practice  prevailed  to  an  amazing  extent,  as  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  Roman  forged  coins  which  have  come  down  to 
the  present  time.  There  is  a  suspicion,  however,  that  these  were 
not  all  the  production  of  private  forgers,  but  that  some  form  part  of 

(1)     See  Evans'  Ancient  British  Coins,  chap.  ii. 
VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  I.  P 
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large  fraudulent  issues  of  base  money  b}'  certain  of  the  emperors 
themselves,  who  scrupled  not  in  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  to 
pillage — for  the  supply  of  means  for  their  lavish  and  vicious  expend- 
iture— the  people  over  whom  they  held  a  despotic,  tyrannous,  but 
precarious  rule. 

Ancient  forged  coins  are  not  rejected  by  the  antiquary,  for,  being 
of  the  age  of  the  currency  which  they  basely  represent,  they  legiti- 
mately come  within  the  scope  of  his  studies.  They  are  not,  however, 
reliable  as  historical  evidence,  as  frequently  they  indicate  occurrences 
palpably  at  variance  with  facts.  A  coin  of  Lucius  Verus,  the  colleague 
of  Aurelius,  on  its  reverse  assigns  to  him  titles  and  terms  of  office 
which  never  belonged  to  him  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  inscription  is  an 
exact  statement  of  the  titles  and  honours  held  by  Commodus, 
eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Verus.  The  forger  has  brought 
together  in  this  coin  an  obverse  of  the  former  and  a  reverse  of  the 
latter  Emperor.  Again,  a  coin  of  Caracalla,  on  its  obverse,  styles 
that  imperial  fratricide  "  Britannicus,"  while  its  reverse  indicates  a 
date  at  which  he  had  not  yet  departed  for  Britain,  nor,  consequently, 
assumed  the  title  which  the  coin  gives  him.  In  both  these  instances, 
and  in  almost  all  others  where  inscriptions  on  coins  have  been  at 
variance  with  authoritative  statements  in  history  or  chronology,  a 
close  examination  has  shown  the  coins  to  be  ancient  forgeries. 
Such  coins  must  certainly  have  been  the  work  of  private  forgers, 
and  produced  (in  the  instances  I  have  cited)  after  the  reigns  of  the 
Emperors  whose  money  they  professedly  are.  Nor  is  this  unfeasible 
(as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be),  inasmuch  as  the  coinage  of  a 
deceased  Emperor  passed  current  during"  several  successive  reigns, 
and  forgeries  would  be  less  open  to  a  detective  criticism  if  of  coins 
of  a  former  rather  than  of  a  reigning  Emperor. 

The  ancient  forgeries  are  almost  wholly  of  the  silver  coinage. 
From  the  comparatively  limited  circulation  of  money  in  the  most 
precious  metal,  the  issue  of  a  spurious  gold  coinage  would  be 
difficult,  and,  from  a  deficiency  in  its  specific  gravity,  it  would 
be  more  liable  to  detection  ;  while  the  forgery  of  a  coj)per  currency 
would  probably  not  pay. 

The  forgeries  of  silver  coins  are  of  two  kinds — copper  silver- 
plated,  and  base  metal.  The  former  was  probably  the  more  ancient 
mode.  The  earliest  forgeries  of  Greek  coins  were  plated,  and  early 
Gaulish  coins  plated  with  tin  are  extant.  Pliny  affirms  that  the  art 
of  tinning  on  copper  was  derived  from  the  Gauls  :  he  states  also 
that  the  Roman  forgers  had  acquired  such  skilfulness  in  making 
plated  coins  that  several  true  denarii  were  often  given  for  one  false 
one,  for  the  purpose  of  its  preservation  as  a  curiosity  and  a  work 
of  art. 

Plated  Roman  coins  are  very  abundant.  In  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Empire  forgery  of  the  public  money  prevailed  to  an  extent 
that  we  in  this  day  cannot  understand.  Of  the  denarii  of  Claudius 
(a,d.  41-51),  out  of  every  five  which  have  come  down  to  us,  four 
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are  found  to  be  plated  ;  but  the  perpetrators  of  these  forgeries  were 
probably  of  three  chisses — the  Emperor  himself,  the  official  money- 
ers,  and  private  forgers. 

Plated  coins  are  found  in  the  Consular,  or  Family,  as  well  as  in 
the  Irajoerial  series.  Some  types  of  the  Consular  coins  are  notched 
all  round,  as  with  a  file — a  test  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
adopted  by  the  old  Germans,  rendered  suspicious  by  the  prevalence 
of  plated  money.  The  Roman  forgers,  however,  soon  produced 
plated  money  notched,  as  it  were,  to  order.  Some  of  these  still 
remain ;  and  elicited  from  the  learned  Dr.  Cardwell  the  remark 
that  "  these  serrali  are  evidence  at  once  of  the  cunning  of  our 
barbarian  forefathers,  and  of  the  united  cunning  and  dishonesty  of 
their  civilized  masters." 

I  exhibit  four  of  these  Consular  serrati,  and  twelve  plated  deiiarii 
of  different  Emperors  and  Empresses,  ranging  from  Julius  Csesar 
to  Carausius.  Of  these,  a  coin  of  Vespasian  is  remarkable  as 
presenting  on  its  obverse  a  youthful  head,  probably  that  of  Titus  ; 
the  reverse  representing  Titus  and  Vespasian  seated  on  the  sella 
ciirulis,  with  the  inscription,  "  Tttvs  et  Domitian.  Caesares  Prin. 
IvEN."  (Principes  JuventiUis).  One  of  Caracalla  was  found  upon 
the  site  of  the  Roman  cainp  at  Stamford,  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  a  Roman  soldier  was  its  former  possessor,  and  that  it 
is  a  specimen  of  false  money  issued  by  that  Emperor  for  the  payment 
of  his  legions. 

The  coin  of  Carausius  was  found  at  Barnack,  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  is,  perhaps,  a  unique  specimen  of  a  plated  denarius  of 
that  emperor.  At  Barnack  was  quarried  the  stone  called  Barnack 
rag,  used  so  largely  in  the  building  of  the  cathedrals  and  the  older 
churches  of  the  Midland  Counties.  These  quarries  (long  since 
disused)  are  said  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans  ;  and  the 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  Roman 
coins  (of  the  Lower  Empire  chiefly)  have  from  time  to  time  been 
found  there. 

I  also  exhibit  a  plated  coin  of  a  tj'pe  which  Akerman  describes 
as  one  of  "  the  most  interesting  of  the  Roman  consular  series." 
It  is  of  the  jEmilia  family,  and  commemorates  the  fact  that 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  having  been  left  by  his  father  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Romans  (b.c.  203),  Marcus  uEmilius  Lepidus, 
as  Pontifex  Maximus,  assumed  the  office  of  his  guardian.  The 
obverse  presents  a  female  head,  wearing  a  turreted  crown,  and  the 
word  "  ALEXSANDREA  "  ;  and  the  reverse,  Lepidus,  in  the  toga, 
placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of  the  youthful  king,  with  the  inscription 
"  M.  LEPIDVS.  PONT.  MAX.  tVTOR.  REG.  S.  C."— "  Marcus 
Lepidus,  Pontifex  Maximus,  Guardian  of  the  King,  by  authority  of 
the  Senate."  Dr.  Cardwell,  however,  after  a  minute  investigation, 
concludes  that  this  Lepidus  was  not  Pontifex  Maximus,  nor  guardian 
of  Epiphanes  at  all,  but  was  simply  the  youngest  of  three  Roman 
Commissioners  sent  to  Egypt  upon  an  unimportant  mission,  although 
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possibly  he  might  have  been  present  at  the  coronation  of  Epiphanes. 
Important  events,  often  imaginary,  weve  frequently  impressed  upon 
their  coinage  by  the  old  Roman  families,  for  their  self-glorification ; 
and  Dr.  Cardwell  supposes  that  in  this  way  the  slight  circumstances 
I  have  mentioned  were  exaggerated  into  the  false  assumption  that 
this  Lepidus  had  been  Pontifex  Maximus  and  guardian  to  the 
Egyptian  king,  as  indicated  upon  this  coin  ;  which  he  suggests  was 
struck  by  Lepidus  the  Triumvir,  in  the  year  43  B.C.,  to  puff  up  the 
im^iortance  and  dignity  of  his  family  for  electioneering  purposes,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  contest  between  himself  and  Mark  Antony  for 
the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus — an  object  which  just  now^  will  not 
be  without  sympathizers,  even  in  this  island  of  the  outer  barbarians, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  2,000  years.  If  this  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Cardwell's  is  sound,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  for  economy's  sake,  a 
proportion  of  the  issue  was  of  plated  coins,  and  that  the  coin 
I  exhibit  is  one  actually  thus  sent  out  by  Lepidus, 

The  plating  of  coins  was  not  always  of  such  excellent  character 
even  in  the  early  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  rapidly 
deteriorated  subsequently,  until  we  find  indifferent  copper  coins 
merely  silver-washed.  Some  of  these  I  consider  to  be  only  examples 
of  poor  forgeries,  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  j^resent  time  we  have 
forgeries  of  the  current  money,  vai'ying  in  quality  of  metal  and 
closeness  of  imitation. 

These  silver-washed  coins  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
legalized  silver-washed  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire,  which,  like 
the  modern  washed  coins  of  many  continental  states,  held  a  value 
intermediate  between  that  of  silver  and  copper. 

Forgery  by  the  use  of  base  metal  was  of  a  very  different  character 
to  that  effected  by  plating.  From  the  time  even  of  Augustus  a 
gradually  increasing  debasement  of  the  metal  of  the  Roman  silver 
coinage  had  been  going  on,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
the  denarius  contained  little  more  than  half  its  weight  of  pure  silver, 
and  not  this  by  any  fixed  standard.  The  money  of  subsequent 
reigns  presents  still  further  debasement  and  still  greater  irregularity, 
until  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (a.d.  253-260)  not  much  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  coin  was  pure  silver.  In  the  following 
reign  (Gallienus)  the  legalized  silver-washed  coinage  came  in,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  a  true  silver  coinage,  until  after  the  reign 
of  Constantino  the  Great. 

This  increasing  debasement  of  the  coinage  afforded  every  facility 
for  forgery,  and  rendered  detection  almost  impossible.  The  coining 
of  metal  a  little  more  base  than  the  imperial  coinage  (hardly  possible 
sometimes)  would  be  highly  profitable,  and  could  only  be  detected 
by  an  assay  of  the  metal.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  in  what 
excess,  under  these  circumstances,  forged  money  abounded,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  now  (except  in  cases  of  extreme  baseness)  to 
distinguish  the  forged  from  the  genuine  coins.     I  have  here  a  few 

(2)     On  the  eve  of  the  general  election  of  186.5. 
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which  I  conclude  are  false.  They  were  all  found  near  Stamford, 
and  are  coins  of  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  Geta,  Elagabalus, 
Julia  Mamaea,  and  Victorinus  (the  last  found  at  Barnack,  and  so 
base  as  to  he  little  better  than  lead). 

If  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  numismatic  age  of  our  own  country, 
forgery  still  stares  us  in  the  face  ;  for  among  the  money  of  the 
ancient  Britons  (itself  derived  indirectly  from  counterfeits  of  the 
coinage  of  Philip  of  Macedon),  we  find  copper  coins  thickly  plated 
with  silver,  and  even  with  gold, — an  art  probably  acquired  from 
their  more  advanced,  but  not  more  honest,  Gaulish  neighbours. 
Of  the  Gaulish  coins  exhibited,  two  of  the  smaller  are,  I  think, 
cotemporary  forgeries. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times  false  coining  was  a  recognized  crime, 
punishable  by  death  and  cruel  mutilation ;  and,  after  the  Conquest, 
it  was  still  classed  as  a  capital  offence,  down  even  to  the  present 
centurj^  Specimens  of  fraudulent  money  of  every  age,  however,  are 
not  wanting  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  severest  penalties,  the 
practice  prevailed.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  is  said  that  the  crime  was 
almost  exclusively  practised  by  Jews  and  Ecclesiastics,  and  more 
rarely  by  the  authorized  moneyers  themselves.  The  author  of  the 
"  Annals  of  Waverley  "  relates  that,  when  King  John  was  at  North- 
ampton, in  1212,  in  the  hope  of  intimidating  the  Pope's  Nuncios 
who  had  excommunicated  him,  he  caused  the  sheriff  to  bring  before 
him  all  the  prisoners  in  his  custody,  whom  he  condemned  to  horrible 
mutilations.  Among  them  was  a  priest,  convicted  of  forging  the  coin 
of  the  realm  (probably  short-cross  pennies  bearing  the  name  of 
Henry),  and  him  he  ordered  to  be  hanged  forthwith.  The  Nuncio 
Pandulph,  hearing  this,  threatened  with  excommunication  any  who 
should  touch  the  clerical  culprit,  and  went  out  to  procure  a  candle 
for  the  purpose.  The  craven  John,  in  terror  at  this  threat,  followed 
Pandulph,  and  delivered  over  to  him  the  priest,  that  he  (Pandulph) 
might  himself  do  justice  upon  him  ;  but  the  victorious  Nuncio  set 
him  at  liberty.^  Not  long  ago  I  was  shown  a  coin  of  this  period, 
a  Henry  short-cross  penny,  which  had  been  found  on  the  site  of 
the  castle  of  Northampton,  which  was  of  iron,  plated  with  silver. 

The  statement  of  Pliny  that  a  false  denarius  of  good  workman- 
ship was  worth  several  genuine  denarii,  is  an  evidence  that  among 
the  learned  and  refined  of  the  ancient  Piomans  were  some  who  were 
curious  in  numismatics  ;  and,  indeed,  it  were  strange  if  this  were  not 
so,  considering  the  immense  variety  and  great  beauty,  generally,  of 
the  coins  of  the  numerous  private  issues  of  the  great  Roman  families. 

Nearly  3,000  different  types  of  these  coins  are  known  at  the 
present  time.  They  depict  the  prominent  events  (real,  supposed,  or 
assumed)  in  the  history  of  each  family,  calculated  to  feed  its  pride 
or  to  exalt  its  dignity :  it  would  be  likely,  therefore,  that  choice 
impressions  would  be  preserved  by  the  members  of  each  family,  and 
be  by  them  exchanged  for  those  of  the  coins  of  other  families  with 

(3)     Akerman's  Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Moilern  Coins. 
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whom  they  might  be  friendly,  or  to  whom  it  m.ight  be  desirable  to 
pay  court.  To  collections  thus  formed  would  be  added  other  of  the 
family  coins,  really  valued  for  their  excellence  or  for  the  interest  of 
the  subjects  they  idealized.  So,  at  the  present  time,  we  most  of  us 
— old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  grandmammas,  and 
intermediates  of  both  sexes — accumulate  album  upon  album,  filled 
with  photographic  "cartes"  of  relatives,  friends,  acquaintances,  and 
children, — royalty  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum, — and  celeb- 
rities of  every  kind  ; — the  verce.  effigies  of  ourselves,  comely  or 
uncomely,  being  subject  to  the  same  wide  distribution.  Not,  be  it 
understood,  that  I  deprecate,  as  'one  of  the  prevailing  follies,  the 
preservation,  by  this  most  unflattering  process,  of  the  everybody  and 
nobody  of  our  time.  If  it  be  a  folly,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  very  best 
folly  that  has  been  indulged  in  in  this  century,  as  tending  to  hand 
down  to  future  time  true  representations  of,  at  any  rate,  many  whose 
memory  will  not  prove  ephemeral.  Of  how  many  great  men  of 
the  past  generally,  of  how  many  deceased  persons,  to  each  of  us 
particularl3%  would  photographic  likenesses  be  now  invaluable. 

Imperial  rule  in  Rome  soon  stopped  the  issue  of  these  family 
coins,  but  the  practice  succeeded  of  striking  inedallions,  commemo- 
rative of  great  public  events,  or  in  honour  of  individuals  born  in  or 
raised  to  "  the  purple."  These  were  not  of  a  monetary  nature,  but 
were  doubtless  munificently  distributed  among  "  the  upper  ten 
thousand"  of  the  city  of  a  hundred  hills,  and  by  them  carefully 
preserved,  not  only  out  of  consideration  for  the  high  jiersonages  to 
whom  they  referred,  but  because  of  the  art  and  beauty  of  the 
medallions  themselves.  So  that,  it  is  probable  that  in  Imperial 
Rome,  the  admiration  for,  and  practice  of  collecting,  articles  of  art, 
beauty,  interest,  and  antiquity,  obtained  to  a  degree  at  least  as  great 
as  in  any  other  nation,  and  at  any  subsequent  time.  Admiral 
Smyth,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  Roman  large  brass  medals, 
printed  at  Bedford  in  1834,  says — "  A  love  of  the  fine  arts  has  been 
cultivated  by  men  distinguished  for  their  talents  from  a  very  early 
period.  Scipio  Africanus,  Lucullus,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus, 
were  among  the  best  antiquaries  of  Rome.  Caesar's  collection  ex- 
celled in  Cameos,  and  that  of  his  successor  in  Vases.  Vibius  Rufus, 
the  fourth  husband  of  Terentia,  boasted,  with  the  exultation  of  a 
Stukeley,  that  he  possessed  two  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the 
world — a  woman  who  had  been  Cicero's  wife,  and  the  chair  in  which 
the  great  dictator  had  been  stabbed." 

This  Roman  practice  of  collecting  has,  doubtless,  been  a  means 
by  which  many  coins  and  medals  (especially  of  the  precious  metals) 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  such  admirable  preservation;  but 
it  affords  us  also  a  reason  for  assuming  that  the  abundant  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  forgery  of  Roman  coined  money  would  also  be 
industriously  exercised  in  counterfeiting  the  more  curious  and  costly 
matters  sought  eagerly  by  the  Roman  connoisseur,  and  (even  as  now) 
paid  for  at  a  fancy  price.     We  have  no  history  of  such  fabrication, 
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and  no  fabricated  specimens  which  we  can  surely  assign  to  the 
Roman  forger ;  but  I  think  it  possible  that  some  of  the  exact  imita- 
tions, which  are  so  apt  to  deceive  us  in  the  jiresent  day  are  really  of 
ancient  fabrication,  although  attributed  by  us  to  a  much  later  period. 

At  this  point  I  would  draw  attention  to  two  false  gems  of  Anglo- 
Roman  work.  One  of  these  was  found,  with  coins  of  the  Lower, 
Empire  and  fragments  of  pottery,  on  a  portion  of  the  Castor  Field 
near  Peterborough,  the  site  of  the  great  Roman  station  and  pottery 
of  Durobrivse.  It  represents  an  onyx  of  two  strata,  and  is  of  a 
porcelain-like  material,  probabl}^  opaque  glass.  A  device  is  engraved 
in  intaglio,  but  is  apparently  unfinished  ;  a  figure  of  Victory  holds 
in  one  hand  a  wreath,  and  in  the  other  a  palm  branch, — a  not  un- 
common device  on  coins  of  the  Constantines.  The  other,  from  a 
different  localit}^  is  of  a  more  glassy  character,  and  has  the  figure  of 
a  faun  for  device.  It  is  a  fragment  only,  and  curiously  embedded 
in  a  matrix  of  a  cement,  probably  formed  of  oxidized  iron  and  the 
surrounding  soil.  In  the  museum  at  Shrewsbury  are  several  ex- 
amples of  these  glass  imitations  of  gems,  some  of  them  set  in  iron 
rings,  now  greatly  oxidized,  but  which  originally  may  have  been 
enamelled  or  plated  :  these  have  been  found,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city  Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  which  flourished 
from  the  fii-st  to  the  fifth  century. 

The  striking  of  medallions  was  continued  through  the  whole 
series  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  did  not  cease  even  after  the 
division  of  the  Empire.  I  have  a  gold  medallion  of  Johannes  II., 
Emperor  of  the  East,  who  died  as  late  as  a.d.  1143,  and  which 
marks  strongly  the  decline  (the  defunct  condition,  I  may  say)  of 
the  medallic  art  at  this  period.  It  is  probable  that  the  practice  was 
never  wholly  suspended ;  and  that  the  custom  of  collecting  sucii 
objects  continued,  may  be  inferred.  This,  with  former  conclusions, 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  forgery  of  such  objects  still 
prevailed  ;  and  such  a  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
earliest  printed  historical  works  have  figures  of  medals  and  coins 
which  we  now  know  must  have  been  forgeries. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  Italian  cities  were  men  of  most  luxurious  and  refined  tastes — 
patrons  of  painters  and  sculptors,  and  collectors,  at  any  cost,  of 
engraved  gems,  coins,  and  other  antiquities. 

Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  been  a  great  connoisseur 
of  coins  and  medals ;  and,  in  the  later  age,  Politian  the  scholar, 
Raphael,  and  the  Caracci,  were  among  those  who  indulged  in  their 
collection  and  study. 

The  rage  for  collecting  at  this  period  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  the 
already  existing  trade  of  forging  ancient  coins,  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  some  of  the  cleverest  manipulators  of 
metal,  and  even  masters  in  art,  did  not  disdain  to  engage  in  the 
pursuit ;  and  many  of  their  works  still  remain,  to  do  credit  to  their 
skill  and  equal  discredit  to  their  integrity. 
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Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  forgers  were  Victor  Gam- 
bello,  Giovanni  del  Cavino  (known  as  "the  Paduan"),  and  Alessandro 
Bassiano.  All  of  these  were  of  Padua ;  and  from  this  cause,  and 
because  it  is  impossible,  surely,  to  assign  them  to  their  respective 
fabricators,  the  sixteenth  century  forgeries  are  now  collectively  called 
"  the  Paduan  forgeries,"  notwithstanding  that  artists  of  other  cities, 
and  even  the  celebrated  Benvenuto  Cellini,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture. The  medals  manufactured  by  these  men  are  many  of  them 
very  beautiful,  and  would  be  very  valuable  were  they  as  honest  as 
excellent.  They  even  now  sell  for  prices  often  greater  than  those 
of  genuine  Roman  coins  of  the  commoner  types. 

The  names  of  many  other  forgers  of  antique  coins  of  various 
degrees  of  skill  are  known, — inhabitants  of  Itahs  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland  ;  but,  of  these,  I  will  only  allude  to  Carteron 
of  Holland  (whose  work  nearl}^  equalled  the  work  of  the  Paduans), 
and  to  the  more  recent  German  Becker,  who  died  at  Hamburgh,  in 
1830.  The  last  engraved  dies  for  upwards  of  300  varieties  of  coins, 
principally  Greek  and  Roman  ;  but,  fortunately,  lists  of  all  his  dies 
are  published,  and  impressions  in  lead  are  preserved  at  the  principal 
museums,  so  that  his  work  may  be  readily  identified. 

Becker,  in  order  to  give  his  forged  coins  the  appearance  of  ancient 
ones,  used  to  place  them  in  a  box  filled  with  iron-filings  :  this  he 
attached  to  the  springs  of  his  carriage,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  took 
his  old  gentlemen  a  drive,"  uiitil  the  constant  shaking  among  the 
filings  produced  the  effect  upon  their  surface  which  he  desired. 

And  at  this  point,  having  quoted  fi'om  an  admirable  lecture  on 
forged  antiquities,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  February 
last,  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  I  must  acknowledge  the  kindness 
■which,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  I  have  received  from  him. 
In  return  for  the  loan  of  a  few  examples  of  forged  antiquities,  he 
forwarded  to  me  an  abstract  of  his  lecture,  with  permission  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  has  lent  me  his  own  specimens,  which  form  by  far 
the  most  important  part  of  the  collection  I  exhibit.  Thus,  in  return 
for  the  smallest  of  favours,  he  has  laid  me  under  a  great  obligation. 

Forged  antique  coins  are  of  various  kinds  : — 

I.  Some  have  been  struck  from  new  dies,  and  are  pure  inven- 
tions, not  representing  any  coins  which  have  ever  existed.  Under 
this  head  I  have  a  beautiful  large-brass  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Otho,  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Corinthian  brass,  and,  without 
doubt,  of  the  sixteenth  century  work.  No  Latin  brass  coins  of  this 
Emperor  (who  only  reigned  three  months  and  five  days)  are  known. 
The  head  on  this  coin  is  a  fair  copy  of  the  head  on  the  denarius, 
but  makes  the  jaw  and  chin  a  little  too  heavy,  exaggerating  some- 
what the  asserted  likeness  to  Nero,  which  in  the  genuine  coin  is 
very  slight.  Otho  is  represented  on  his  coins  as  wearing  a  wig,  the 
use  of  which,  it  is  said,  (as  having  himself  little  hair)  he  introduced 
into  Rome.  1  have  also  a  coin  purporting  to  be  an  English  penny 
of  Richard  I.,  of  whom,  as  of  John,  no  English  money  is  extant. 
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This  coin  was  struck  from  dies  experimentally  engraved  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Evans  himself.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  Mr.  Evans  should  have  selected  the  Henry  short-cross  type, 
which  was  formerly  assigned  wholly  to  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Hawkins  to  Henry  H.  A  theory  has  been  started  by  Mr. 
Longstaflfe,  of  Gateshead,  that  this  type  bearing  the  name  of  "  Henry" 
was  first  struck  by  Henry  II.,  then  on  through  the  troublous  reigns 
of  Richard  I.  and  John,  and  finally  by  Henry  III.  This  theory,  if 
sound,  will  solve  the  numismatic  difficulty  of  no  English  money 
being  known  of  Richard  and  John  ;  and  Mr.  Evans  (apparently 
intuitively)  will  have  selected  for  his  fictitious  coin  the  very  type 
of  the  money  actually  struck  during  Richard's  reign.'' 

II.  Many  coins  struck  from  new  dies  are  in  imitation  or  repe- 
tition of  genuine  coins.  Sometimes  new  dies  have  been  so  combined 
as  to  connect  the  obverse  of  one  coin  with  the  reverse  of  another,  so 
as  to  produce  unique  types ;  and  occasionally  the  type  of  one  class 
of  coins  has  been  adopted  as  the  type  of  another  class — as  for 
instance,  the  type  of  a  genuine  denarius  as  that  of  a  large  brass,  or 
vice  versa.  I  have  coins  of  each  of  these  three  divisions,  namely, 
large  brass  coins  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Galba,  and  a  serrated  dena- 
rius of  the  family  Aurelia,  all  in  exact  imitation  of  true  coins ;  a 
large  brass  of  Augustus,  the  obverse  taken  from  a  consecration  coin 
of  that  Emperor,  and  the  reverse  from  a  coin  of  Tiberius  of  the 
same  size  ;  one  of  Tiberius,  a  fine  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
which  an  obverse  with  the  Emperor's  head  is  united  to  the  reverse 
of  a  coin  which  in  the  original  was  not  so  decorated ;  and  a  large 
brass  of  Julius  Caesar,  presenting  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  difier- 
ent  denarii. 

III.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  forged  coins  have  been  cast, 
chiefly  from  genuine  coins,  but  occasionally  from  what  I  will  term 
original  forgeries.  Sometimes  cast  coins  have  been  more  or  less 
wrought  up  with  the  graving  tool. 

[I  have  filled  a  tray  with  forgeries  of  different  kinds  in  copper, 
silver,  and  base  metal,  ranging  through  all  degrees  of  quality  from 
excellent  to  execrable.  Some  of  these  coins,  however,  are  cast  from 
genuine  coins  of  rare  types,  and  may  be  legitimately  used  as  models 
until  the  real  coins  can  be  obtained.] 

IV.  Genuine  coins  have  been  altered  so  as  to  convert  common 
into  rare  types.  Coins  of  different  Emperors  have  been  sawn  in 
two,  and  the  obverse  of  the  one  cunningly  united  with  the  reverse 
of  the  other  in  each  case,  and  unique  coins  thus  produced.  Not 
unfrequently,  the  coins  of  an  Emperor  which  are  common  have 
been  converted,  by  dexterous  tooling,  into  the  coins  of  an  Emperor 

,  (3)  Mr.  Evans  has  lately  been  endeavouring  to  solve  this  question  ;  and,  after  carefully 
going  through  the  documentary  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Longstafl'e,  and  critically  examining 
the  great  hoard  of  more  than  5,000  Henry  short-cross  pennies  found  at  Eccles  in  Lancashire, 
in  August,  18G-1,  has,  in  an  elaborate  and  lucid  paper,  read  before  the  Numismatic  Society, 
October  19,  186-3,  and  published  in  No.  XIX  of  the  "  Numismatic  Chronicle,"  given  ample  and 
indisputable  reasons  for  confirming  and  augmenting  Mr.  Lougstaife's  theory. 
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which  are  scarce.  For  instance,  I  have  a  common  coin  of  Gordianus 
Pius,  which,  hy  a  shght  alteration,  has  been  made  to  pass  for  a  coin 
of  his  father,  Gordianus  Africanus,  jun.,  of  much  greater  rarity. 
Sometimes  we  find  genuine  coins  so  altered  by  tooling  as  to  leave 
little  of  the  original  impression  remaining,  and  these  in  their 
altered  state  almost  always  represent  coins  which  are  pure  inventions. 
I  have  a  curious  coin,  which  has  been  a  large  brass  of  Gordianus 
Pius.  The  reverse  has  been  entirely  cut  away,  and  a  laurel  wreath 
enclosing  the  "  S.C."  engraved.  The  head  of  Gordian  has  been 
tooled  into  that  of  a  woman  with  a  head-dress,  evidently  taken  from 
coins  of  Barbia  Orbiana,  the  third  wife  of  Severus  Alexander.  The 
legend  on  the  obverse  is,  "  GALERIA  FONDANA  A.  VIT.  IMP." 
Galeria  Fundana  was  the  second  wife  of  Vitellius,  "  a  woman,"  says 
Admiral  Smyth,  "  to  whom  all  writers,  save  Dio,  ascribe  prudence, 
humility,  and  virtue."  No  genuine  medals  of  this  Empress  are 
known.  I  suppose  we  may  interpret  this  legend  of  the  forger's 
invention  as  "  Galeria  Fundana,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Aulus 
Vitellius."  The  head-dress  is  an  evident  anachronism.  Barbia 
Orbiana  lived  more  than  150  years  after  Fundana.  The  coins  of 
Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  will  inform  us  of  the  style  of  the  female 
coiffure  at  the  assumed  period  of  the  tooled  coin. 

Another  coin  is  a  large  brass  of  Domitian,  of  a  rare  type.  The 
head  has  been  altered  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  female  ;  and  in  place  of 
the  original  inscription,  we  have  one  in  rude  Greek  characters  of  an 
early  form,  of  which  the  only  distinguishable  word  is  "  BA2IAEA." 
A  denarius,  professedly  of  Galba,  is  entirely  tooled,  and  of  exquisite 
work,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  legend  is  sadly 
blundered  ;  it  reads  "  lAAL  SER  GALBAR,"  the  Emperor's  name 
having  been  "  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba."  On  the  reverse  is  "  DIVA 
IVSTA"  and  the  figure  of  a  female  holding  a  patera  and  the  hasta 
pura. 

V.  The  art  of  electro-typing  is  now  much  used  for  copying 
coins,  and  by  this  means  such  exact  fac-similes  are  produced  as  at 
first  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  numismatist.  I  have  three 
electrotype  models  of  very  rare  Saxon  coins,  and  have  placed  with 
them  three  genuine  Saxon  coins  of  similar  appearance  ;  and  there 
are  very  few,  I  think,  who  would  not  be  puzzled  to  distinguish  the 
genuine  and  the  false.  These  have  been  made  strictly  as  models 
of,  I  may  say,  unattainable  coins,  and  for  this  purpose  are  quite 
legitimate  ;  but  they  may  some  day  get  into  other  hands  and  be 
palmed  off  as  genuine  ;  and  when  I  state  the  fact  that  a  unique 
Saxon  coin,  such  as  the  original  of  one  of  these,  has  been  sold 
by  auction  for  as  much  as  £50,  an  idea  will  be  gathered  of  the 
urgency  of  the  temptation  to  the  not  over  scrupulous.  It  would  be 
better,  when  such  models  are  taken,  that  the  obverse  and  reverse 
should  be  on  separate  flanges,  having  quite  plain  backs. 

The  invention  of  coins  which  had  no  previous  existence  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  practice  with  the  older  forgers.     Obadiah 
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Walker,  and  other  writers  of  the  seventeenth  centiny  describe  coins 
—of  Pkiam  (reading  "  BASIAEOS  nPIAMOT,"  and  with  a  view  of 
Troy  and  "  TPOIA  "  on  the  reverse),  of  Plato,  of  Alcibiades, 
of  Dido  (with  a  view  of  Carthage"),  of  ^neas,  of  Hannibal  (with 
the  Latin  title  of  ''DVX  POENORVM"  although  Juvenal  laments 
that  no  portrait  remained  of  that  most  sagacious  and  magnanimous 
warrior),  of  Cicero,  of  C^sar  (with  the  hackneyed  "  VENI,  VWI, 
VICI "),  and  of  Augustus  (with  ^'FESTINA  LENTE  ") ;  "  which, 
indeed,"  as  a  French  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  remarks, 
"  was  one  of  his  good  sayings,  but  he  never  thought  of  preserving 
its  memory  upon  the  metal." 

Dr.  Cardwell  relates  that,  in  1598,  a  professedly  Greek  and 
really  false  coin  of  Cicero,  bearing  the  reputed  head  of  the  orator, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  minted  at  Magnesia,  was,  after  anxious 
negociation,  purchased  at  a  large  price  of  a  dealer  at  Bologna  by 
Orsini  (better  known  as  Fulvius  Ursinus),  and  passed  at  his  death 
into  the  Farnese  collection.  The  head  taken  from  this  coin  was 
prefixed  as  a  veritable  likeness  to  several  learned  works,  and  to  the 
celebrated  edition  of  Cicero,  published  at  Leyden,  by  Gronovius. 

I  have  a  silver  coin,  professing  to  be  a  Jewish  shekel,  in  days 
of  yore  the  choicest  of  my  then  small  hoard.  On  the  obverse  is 
a  cup  from  which  vapour  is  steaming  (the  pot  of  manna  j^reserved 
in  the  Temple),  and  the  inscription,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew 
characters,  "  Jerusalem  the  Holy."  For  some  years  I  derived  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  pride  from  the  possession  of  this  coin.  I 
sometimes  felt  almost  surprised  at  the  thought  that  I  was  the  owner 
of  so  great  a  treasure  ;  but  (notwithstanding  that  it  had  then  and 
has  since  been  figured  in  pictorial  works  illustrative  of  the  Bible) 
the  day  came  when  it  was  made  manifest  to  me  that  this,  my  most 
prized  coin,  was  after  all  a  forgery — a  Dutch  forgery,  and  not  at  all 
like  the  coin  which  it  pretended  to  be.  In  fact,  no  genuine  coins 
having  Hebrew  characters  on  them  are  known.  The  genuine  coia 
from  which  this  was  taken  is  much  smaller,  and  has  on  the  obverse 
the  figure  of  a  cup  {without  any  vapour)  and  the  words  "  The  Shekel 
of  Israel,"  in  Samaritan  characters  ;  and  on  the  reverse  a  small 
branch,  with  three  apparently  flower  buds  upon  it,  and  "  Jerusalem 
the  Holy,"  also  in  Samaritan  characters,  which  have  but  small 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  The  genuine  coin  was  struck  about  B.C. 
139,  by  Simeon  the  high  priest  (Simon  Maccabseus)  under  the 
permission  of  the  Syrian  monarch,  Antiochus  Sidetes ;  and  is  much 
too  rare  for  me  yet  to  have  obtained  a  specimen. 

I  must  not  omit  to  refer  to  some  curious  forgeries  of  Bactrian 
coins.  When  our  British  forces  penetrated,  some  years  ago,  into 
Affghanistan,  to  the  north-west  of  our  Indian  possessions,  certain 
of  the  officers  interested  in  such  matters  were  surprised  to  find,  in 
the  possession  of  the  natives,  specimens  of  the  hitherto  rare  coins 
of  the  old  Bactrian  kings  of  Greek  descent,  and  which  had  been 
found  in  that  and  more  remote  districts.     Demand  stimulated  the 
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curiously  imitative  faculties  of  the  orientals,  and  numerous  spurious 
coins  soon  appeared — some  of  indifferent  make,  but  many  so 
cunningly  wrought  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  detect  their 
falsity.  Sir  Henry  Dryden  has  kindly  lent  me  two  of  these  native 
forgeries,  fully  illustrative  of  the  skill  I  have  referred  to. 

Pabt  II. 

In  tracing  forgery  from  a  very  early  period  down  to  the  present 
time,  although  in  reference  only  to  ancient  coins,  I  have  found  such 
an  abundance  of  material  ready  to  my  hands,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
so  to  select  pertinent  facts  as  to  confine  my  paper  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  all  the  information  which  it 
was  my  desire  to  convey ;  but,  when  I  come  to  the  subject  of  modern 
counterfeit  antiquities  (even  exclusive  of  forged  coins),  I  find  myself 
embarrassed  by  the  multitude  of  objects  which  offer  themselves  to 
my  observation.  I  will  simply  enumerate  the  more  prominent  kinds 
of  modern  forgeries  of  antiquities,  citing  a  few  instances  ;  and,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  describe  the  abundant  assemblage  of  counterfeits, 
which,  mainly  through  the  kindness  of  others,  I  am  enabled  to 
exhibit ;  explaining,  as  far  as  is  known,  by  whom  they  have  been 
manufactured,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  have  been  im- 
posed (or  attempted  to  be  imposed)  upon  the  public. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  objects  of  interest  or  of  value, 
being  marketably  convertible,  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  dishonest  imitation  ;  but  the  great  range  and 
variety  of  antiquarian  objects,  the  peculiar  facility  for  introducing 
as  such  new  and  unique  forms,  and  the  lucrative  result  of  the 
exercise  of  unprincipled  ingenuity  in  tbeir  manufacture,  peculiarly 
expose  the  collector  of  antiquities  to  the  impositions  of  the  fraudu- 
lent. Thus,  forgeries  are  palmed  off  on  the  unwary  in  the  form 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  marbles,  inscriptions,  engraved  gems, 
pottery  and  porcelain,  pictures,  enamels,  ivories,  bronzes — various 
ornaments,  seals  and  rings,  and  other  objects  in  jet — glass  vessels 
— weapons  and  implements  in  iron,  brass,  flint  and  stone,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Evans,  in  the  lecture  I  have  referred  to,  states  that  the 
forgery  of  inscriptions  dates  back  to  a  period  soon  after  the  revival 
of  letters  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  cites,  among 
other  instances,  one  pretended  to  have  been  discovered  at  Viterbo, 
inscribed  by  Tarquinius  (!)  "  to  his  dearest  wife  Lucretia  !  "  and 
another,  asserted  to  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon, 
which  gives  the  decree  of  the  senate  against  Csesar's  crossing  that 
stream — incongruous  allusions  to  events  one  at  least  of  which,  like 
many  cherished  historical  beliefs  of  our  younger  days,  must  now  be 
included  in  the  category  of  mythical  narratives. 

We  must  class  with  forged  inscriptions  the  golden  plates  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  the  modern  Mahomet,  Joseph  Smith, 
declared  were  delivered  to  him  by  an  angelic  messenger  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  1827  ;  the  place  of  their  deposit — fourteen  centuries 
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before,  having  (as  indicated  by  a  divine  manifestation)  been  found 
by  him  four  years  previously  on  the  hill  of  Cumorah,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Smith  was  an  impious  impostor,  but  an  extraordinary 
man.  He  was  foully  murdered  in  1844  by  a  fanatic  mob  ;  and  this 
crime  and  "  mistake  "  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  gross-living  sect 
he  had  founded,  and  afforded  to  his  followers  (now  numbering 
several  hundreds  of  thousands)  the  pretext  for  elevating  him  to  the 
position  of  a  holy  martyr. 

Upon  the  subject  of  ancient  engraved  gems,  and  the  modern 
productions  which  have  been  passed  off  as  such,  the  recondite  work  of 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  thrown  much 
light.  The  manufacture  of  "  ancient  "  gems  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  Italy,  and  innumerable  modern  antiques  of  various  kinds 
are  made  and  sold  in  Rome.  One  of  the  largest  collections  of 
engraved  gems  of  modern  times  was  that  known  by  the  name  of  the. 
Poniatowski  collection.  This  was  asserted  to  have  been  commenced 
by  King  Stanislaus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  to  have 
been  continually  augmented  by  successive  owners,  members  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  Poniatowski,  until  1839  ;  when,  upon  the  death 
of  the  then  prince  of  that  name,  it  was  dispersed  by  the  hammer  of 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson.  I  have  the  catalogue  of  the  sale, 
which  comj)rised  2,G39  lots,  and  occupied  seventeen  days.  The 
collection  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  intaglios,  in  amethyst, 
blood-stone,  chalcedony,  chrysolite,  cornelian,  emerald,  garnet, 
jacinth,  jade,  jasper,  onyx,  sardonyx,  sapphire,  topaz,  and  other 
precious  stones.  The  subjects  were  taken  from  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, and  from  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  ^neid.  These  gems  profess 
to  be  of  ancient  Greek  production,  and  each  has  on  it  the  name  of 
its  engraver  in  retrograde  Greek  characters.  The  names  thus  placed 
are  mostly  known  as  those  of  ancient  gem  engravers,  and  among 
them  occur  "  nYPrOTEAH2,"  gem  engraver  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  who  only  was  permitted  to  engrave  the  head  of  that 
monarch,  and  "  AI0CK0YPIAH2,"  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  was  praised  by  Pliny  as  the  greatest  of  all  gem 
engravers.  The  period  during  which  these  gems  were  supposed  to 
have  been  produced,  ranges  from  an  age  earlier  than  Alexander, 
B.C.  350,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  At 
the  time  of  the  sale,  this  immense  collection  was  held  to  be  one  of 
genuine  antique  gems  ;  but  it  has  since  been  asserted  that  they 
are  forgeries,  the  work  of  Italians  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  fabricated  to  the  order  of 
Prince  Poniatowski.  Mr.  King  affirms  this,  and  names  several 
Italian  artists  whom  he  supposes  to  have  executed  the  work.  If  this 
is  fact,  we  have  here  the  most  extraordinary,  extensive,  and  costly 
series  of  forgeries  which  ever  was  perpetrated,  and  produced  not 
for  sale,  nor  for  any  apparently  adequate  object.  I  have  a  selection 
of  these  gems,  with  casts  in  plaster  of  their  designs.  The  art  dis- 
played varies  ;  in  some  it  is  of  a  very  high  character,  and  in  others 
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inferior  by  comparison.  It  is  probable  that  many  are  better  than 
anything  which  can  be  executed  in  the  present  day  :  all  are  polished 
in  the  engraved  parts  ;  but  this  is  no  criterion  (as  has  frequently 
been  mistakenly  supposed),  the  art  having  been  freely  practised 
during  the  last  century.  Mr.  King  considers  that  a  certain  dulness 
of  the  polished  surface  (like  a  mist  produced  by  breathing  upon  it) 
is  a  sure  test  of  antiquitj^  and  this  some  of  them  apparently  have. 
The  question  arises,  if  these  gems  are  all  forgeries,  who  were  the 
great  artists  who  engraved  them,  and  what  were  their  names?  They 
must  have  been  numerous.  The  alleged  period  of  the  forgery  is  not 
so  very  long  ago,  and  yet  we  know  of  no  artists  in  sufficient  number 
to  have  produced  such  a  series  of  fine  works.  Then,  again,  is  it 
feasible  that  a  man  of  the  character  and  in  the  position  of  the  Prince 
Poniatowski,  should,  at  so  great  a  cost,  and  with  so  much  labour  in 
the  selection  of  subjects,  devote  himself  to  the  perpetration  of  so 
"base  a  cheat ;  in  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  numerous  staff 
of  artists  must  also  have  been  implicated  ?  I  would  rather  suggest 
that  the  finest  works  are  genuine  and  ancient,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  forming  the  collection,  many  false  gems  crept  in  ;  the 
experience  of  every  numismatist  being  in  evidence  of  the  facility 
with  which  this  may  happen,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  coins. 

Mr.  Evans  has  cited  instances  where  gems  really  ancient  had 
been  altered.  In  one  case  (recorded  by  Mr.  King)  an  antique 
female  bust  upon  an  agate  had  been  converted  into  a  Madonna  by 
surrounding  the  head  with  a  nimbus  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stone,  originally  plain,  the  head  of  the  Saviour  had  been  added.  In 
another,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  six  large  scarabsei  of 
amethyst,  and  a  necklace  of  the  Egyptian  king  Menes,  had  been 
made  by  an  artificer,  near  Drury-lane,  in  1857. 

In  pottery,  many  are  the  forms  of  imposture.  Not  only  are 
there  regular  manufactories  of  fictitious  vases  at  Vienna  and  Corfu; 
but  real  Greek  or  Etruscan  plain  black  or  red  ware  are  sometimes 
altered  by  painting,  engraving,  or  scraping,  to  make  them  appear 
more  valuable.  I  have  here  a  jug,  of  rather  unusual  and  elegant 
form,  which  in  its  genuine  condition  was  plain  black,  but  which  has 
been  subjected  to  these  processes  ;  also,  a  red  and  black  jug  of 
commoner  form,  on  which  some  figures  have  been  coarsely  painted. 
Both  vessels  are  much  the  worse  for  this  manipulation.  They  are 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Crofton  Croker. 

The  well  known  small  Egyptian  sepulchral  figures  in  glazed 
ware  are  said  to  be  manufactured  in  quantities  in  England,  and 
sent  out  to  Egypt ;  where  sometimes  they  are  dug  up  in  the 
presence,  and  to  the  great  interest  and  surprise,  of  curiosity-hunting 
travellers.  I  have  one  of  these  figures,  which  was  purchased  of 
Belzoni  many  years  ago,  before  they  were  so  well  known,  and  before 
a  demand  had  induced  a  surreptitious  supply,  and  which,  therefore, 
is  probably  genuine  ;  for  two  others,  I  should  not  like  to  vouch. 
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Of  more  modern  kinds  of  ware,  the  imitation  is  still  more  gross. 
Majolica  and  RafFaelle  ware  have  been  manufactured  in  abundance ; 
and  "Dresden  and  Sevres  china,"  as  Mr.  Evans  states,  "are 
counterfeited  in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  and  probably  more  than 
half  of  that  now  exposed  for  sale  in  London  is  fictitious."  That 
gentleman  also  says,  "  The  false  Dresden  china  has  generally  a 
whiter  ground  than  the  true,  which  has  usually  a  tint  of  blue,  and 
the  forged  mark  is  generally  painted  over  the  glaze  instead  of  under 
it.  The  frauds  with  regard  to  the  Sevres  are  often  more  complicated. 
In  many  instances  the  whole  of  the  pattern  and  glaze  has  been 
removed  from  the  more  common  ware,  and  a  fresh  ground  of 
turquoise  or  some  of  the  Royal  colours  substituted,  together  with 
fresh  medallions  or  devices.  This  fraud  is  difficult  of  detection,  but 
there  is  often  a  mottled  look  about  the  surface,  and  occasionally 
the  forms  present  anachronisms.  Mr.  Marryatt  records  an  instance 
of  a  dejeuner  service,  offered  to  Louis  XVIII.  as  having  belonged  to 
his  grandfather,  Louis  XV.,  the  principal  plateau  of  which  was  of  a 
form  not  introduced  until  1788,  or  fifteen  years  after  the  death 
of  the  reputed  owner  of  the  service." 

Palissy  ware,  and  the  more  modern  "  old  Wedgewood,"  are  also 
much  counterfeited.  There  are  large  manufactories  of  the  former 
in  France — at  Tours  and  Lyons,  I  believe  ;  but  it  has  become  too 
abundant  and  too  well  known  of  late  to  be  now  readily  palmed  off 
as  the  real  thing.  I  exhibit  two  characteristic  jars  from  a  group 
of  "  fine  ancient  Palissy  ware  " — made  in  France  about  four  or  five 
years  ago  ;  also  two  of  numerous  specimens  of  "  real  old  Wedgewood," 
— manufactured  in  Staffordshire  about  the  same  time.  These  were 
sold  in  Northampton  several  years  ago,  by  a  plausible  individual, 
under  the  plea  of  the  death  of  a  maiden  lady,  who  had  had  a  great 
love  for,  and  knowledge  of,  rare  china,  but  whose  representatives, 
not  having  any  sympathy  with  such  tastes,  wished  to  dispose  of  her 
collection  pi'ivately  ;  hence  he  was  commissioned,  &c.,  &c.  Having 
been  little  cared  for  since  the  old  lady's  death,  the}'^  had  become 
dirty — conveniently,  it  gave  them  a  genuine  look.  Washing, 
however,  developed  the  fact  that  they  were  of  fresh  manufacture,  not 
of  a  first-rate  chai^acter ;  and  certain  flaws  and  defects  even  hinted 
a  suspicion  of  their  being  "  wasters."  Success  would  seem  to  have 
made  the  impostor  bold,  for  he  went  a  second  time  to  Northampton  ; 
but,  encountering  his  former  customer,  he  took  to  his  heels — literally 
ran  for  it — and  thus  avoided  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
(more  intimate  than  pleasant)  of  the  police  arrangements  of  that 
ancient  borough.  Mr.  Evans  mentioned  two  cases  within  his  own 
knowledge,  in  which  corresponding  collections  had  been  palmed  off, 
with  a  repetition  in  each  instance  of  a  tale  similar  to  that  told  at 
Northampton. 

Imposition  in  the  shape  of  old  pictures  is  too  notorious  to  require 
any  remark.  The  lack  of  request  for  "  old  masters  "  has,  however, 
at  this  time  much  damaged  that  market.     Many  of  us,  probably, 
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have  read  amusing  accounts  of  unfortunate  gentlemen  who,  suffering 
from  "  impecuniosity,"  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  of  some  benevolent 
Hebrew  advances  upon  certain  pieces  of  paper  (bearing  names  and 
obligations,  but  representative  of  no  value),  and  who  have  been 
constrained  by  him  to  enrich  themselves  with  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
rare  old  master — in  the  form  of  a  dingy  picture  ;  a  real  Straduarius 
— in  a  cracked  violin ;  or  a  few  dozens  of  wine  of  a  choice  vintage — 
utterly  undrinkable  ! 

The  collections  of  drawings  and  etchings  of  old  masters  was  once 
a  rage — every  scrap  and  scratch  was  treasured — and  production 
followed,  as  the  inevitable  consequence.  I  have  two  pen-and-ink 
sketches  by  Raphael  (of  course  "  genuine")  of  foreign,  but  not  recent 
production. 

Enamels  and  ivories,  not  less  than  the  other  matters  I  have 
mentioned,  have  offered  wide  scope  for  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  counterfeiters.  Mr.  Franks,  of  the  British  Museum,  Director  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  has  said  that  the  Manchester  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  of  1861  "  contained  specimens  imitating 
nearly  all  the  different  varieties  of  enamel  work ;"  and,  with  regard 
to  ivories,  that  gentleman  "  recognizes  two  distinct  schools  of 
fabrication — one  in  the  south-east  of  France,  which  adopts  the 
Gothic  style,  the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  which 
prefers  to  imitate  Roman  or  Romanesque  carvings."  Large  prices 
have  sometimes  been  paid  for  these  spurious  productions. 

I  come  now  to  a  class  of  fabrications  with  which  art  (except  in 
the  sense  of  artfulness)  has  little  connection.  Wherever  the  London 
surface  is  disturbed  to  any  extent,  there  a  plenteous  crop  of  both 
coins  and  other  antiquities  is  sure  to  spring  up  ;  some  false,  made 
for  the  occasion ;  and  others,  false  and  real,  the  unsaleable  sweepings 
of  low-class  curiosity  shops — all  ostensibly  found  at  the  particular 
spot  which,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  under  the  hands  of  the 
excavators.  "  Thus,"  as  Mr.  Evans  remarks,  "  genuine  and  false 
coins,  Greek  and  Roman,  foreign  and  English,  of  all  dates,  are 
frequently  produced  as  the  results  of  digging  for  the  foundation  of 
a  city  warehouse." 

This  tendency  produced  a  few  years  ago  an  amusing  episode,  in 
the  antiquarian  world,  which  assumed  almost  a  sensational  character, 
and  became  the  more  notorious  from  the  fact  that  an  action  for 
libel  sprang  out  of  it.  In  1857  extensive  excavations  were  going 
on  at  Shadwell  in  the  making  of  new  docks  ;  and,  during  that  and 
the  following  year,  a  respectable  dealer  in  antiquities  in  London 
purchased  a  large  number  of  remarkable  objects,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  course  of  these  excavations,  a  smaller  number  having 
made  their  way  into  the  hands  of  other  parties.  They  were  of  lead, 
and  exhibited  all  the  corrosion  and  incrustation  of  age  ;  in  fact, 
every  material  mark  of  antiquity.  The  dealer  called  them  "  Pilgrims' 
Signs,"  a  term  first  used  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  as  applied  to  somewhat 
similar  objects,  which  he  considered  to  have  been  badges  worn  by 
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pilgrims  to  indicate  the  shrines  of  saints  which  they  had  visited. 
This  term,  however,  could  only  apply  to  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Shadwell  objects  ;  which  consisted  of  "figures  of  monarchs,  knights, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests,  incense  cups,  reliquaries,  vessels 
of  all  forms,  and  numerous  plaques  and  large  medallions  with  loops 
for  suspension."  They  were  of  all  sizes  (some  being  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  others  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height), 
and  in  numbers  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  room.  Mr.  Roach  Smith, 
in  the  course  of  the  publication  of  his  "  Collectanea  Antiqua," 
published  at  least  one  article  upon  them,  and  held  that  they  were 
genuine,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties  and  anachronisms  which 
they  presented.  These  he  reconciled  by  concluding,  from  the 
lettering,  that  they  were  of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  had  been 
imported  from  abroad,  and  were  "  copies  of  early  examples." 
Some  members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  however, 
busied  themselves  to  enquire  about  these  strange  objects.  One  of 
the  secretaries  examined  800  of  them,  and  calculated  that  their 
aggregate  number  was  not  less  than  12,000.  As  a  result,  the  learned 
Association  concluded  that  they  were  forgeries  ;  and,  in  the  report 
of  their  proceedings,  published  in  the  Athenaum,  Literary  Gazette, 
and  Gentleman  s  Mayazine,  "  the  public  was  put  upon  its  guard 
against  forged  leaden  images  then  being  offered  for  sale."  The 
dealer,  aggrieved,  brought  an  action  against  the  Athenmim,  and 
was  defeated. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  these  objects  seemed  opposed 
to  the  conclusion  as  to  their  spurious  origin — the  ingenuity  of  many 
persons  must  have  been  taxed  in  their  production — no  single  forger 
could  have  exhibited  such  facility  of  invention.  Mr.  Franks,  Mr. 
Syer  Cuming,  Mr.  Gunston,  and  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  determined  to 
solve  the  mystery,  and  at  last  laid  bare  the  imposition.  Mr.  Reed 
obtained  some  of  the  plaster  moulds  in  which  the  objects  had  been 
cast,  and  ascertained  the  process  (the  use  of  acids  and  compounds) 
by  which  they  had  been  made  "  antique."  Another  gentleman 
cunningly  entrapped  the  forgers  into  copying  in  lead,  from  a  drawing 
he  left  with  them,  a  figure  seated  on  a  bull ;  which  when  made,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  objects,  was  as  broadly  and  as  truthfully 
asserted  to  be  antique.  Even  this  crucial  test  was  not  enough. 
Mr.  Gunston  made  a  sketch  of  the  statue  of  a  bishop  at  Rochester, 
and,  in  a  vein  of  racy  humour,  he  placed  upon  the  pedestal  in  the 
drawing  the  word  "  Fabricatus."  He  left  this  sketch  with  one  of 
the  workmen,  with  a  request  that  he  would  enquire  after  such  a 
figure,  as  if  he  supposed  such  an  one  had  been  found.  In  twelve 
hours,  an  ancient-looking  leaden  figure,  true  to  the  drawing,  was 
produced,  and  lo  !  "  Fabricatus  "  was  upon  the  pedestal !  * 

(4)  Mr.  Gimston  has  kindly  lent  me  this  figure  for  engraving  [see  fig.  3],  and  in  the  note 
accompanying  it  states  that  he  has  for  many  years  given  attention  to  the  exposure  of  the 
London  relic  forgers;  and  that  the  circimistances  of  the  production  of  "Fabricatus"  have 
done  more  for  the  enlightenment  of  sceptics  as  to  the  fictitious  character  of  oljjects  of  this 
class  than  any  which  had  preceded  them.    The  sale  in  London  of  these  and  the  like  iiigenioua 
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These  things  were  still  being  made  up  to  a  i*ecent  period,  and 
some  of  them  have  penetrated  even  to  Northampton.  They  are 
very  incongruous  in  their  design — helmet,  armour,  and  costume,  of 
ditferent  ages,  being  frequently  combined  :  they  have  meaningless 
inscriptions,  and  dates  varying  from  1000  to  1200,  in  Arabic 
numerals  !  Besides  the  figure  on  ahull  [fig.  2],  Mr.  Evans  has  lent 
me — a  knight  [fig.  5],  two  medalhons  [fig.  1],  two  leaden  bottles,  or 
ampuUce  [figs.  6  and  7]  (one  with  its  ancient  garb  washed  off),  and  an 
"  apostle  spoon  "  (also  cleansed  of  its  antiquity).  The  last  is  a 
curious  model  to  have  chosen,  as  being  altogether  inconsistent  in 
date  with  the  other  objects. 

The  venue  for  the  sale  of  these  forgeries  has  now  shifted  to  the 
works  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  has  become  quite  a  mart 
for  counterfeit  antiquities.  The  manufacture  has  advanced  with 
time  ;  and  in  addition  to,  and  partly  as  a  substitute  for,  articles  in 
lead  (probably  by  this  time  become  a  drug),  articles  of  bronze  have 
been  introduced,  marked  with  the  same  inconsistency  as  to  period. 
Of  these  forgeries  are  the  following : — three  bronze  celts,  nearly 
similar  as  to  type,  but  varying  in  size,  the  largest  of  which,  having 
been  cleansed,  offers  a  strange  contrast  to  the  others  ;  also  three 
Koman  daggers  (two  of  which  and  one  lead  medallion  belong  to 
Mr.  Cosford,  of  Northampton,  who  purchased  them  of  some  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  workmen).  These  daggers  present  two  forms : 
one  seems  very  familiar  to  me, — copied,  I  suspect,  from  some  old 
print :  the  handle  is  formed  of  a  broad  spiral  band,  terminating  in 
a  composite  head,  something  between  a  ram  and  a  deer  ;  the  hilt  is 
of  the  form  of  the  letter  / ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  intersection  is  a 
lion's  mask,  under  which  on  one  side  are  the  letters  "  MOMI"  [fig.  8] : 
can  we  suppose  that  the  designer  knew  anything  about  Momus — 
that  he  was  a  wag,  and  that,  in  placing  the  name  of  that  god  in  the 
genitive  case  on  these  figures,  he  was  having  a  laugh  by  anticipation 
at  their  future  purchasers  ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  blunder  for  "  Romi," 
but  then  this,  too,  would  be  a  mistake.  The  second  form  I  may 
describe  as  an  elegant  and  original  invention  :  the  handle  consists  of 
a  nude  female  figure  (holding  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  apple), 
which  may  be  intended  to  represent  either  Venus  or  Eve  [fig.  9]  : 
the  hilt  has  a  kind  of  crescent  form.  These  daggers  have  been 
roughly  cast,  apparently  in  sand,  and  show  blemishes  and  file  marks. 
A  bronze  spear-head  [fig.  10]  is  a  clever  fabrication,  but  a  lack  of 

castings  (he  says)  is  just  uow  very  limited,  but  lie  lias  good  grounds  for  kno-n-ing  that  they  are 
largely  sold  and  eagerly  bought  in  the  pro^auces  and  in  Australia. 

The  vigilance  still  exercised  by  forgers  of  antiquities  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
surprising.  Mr.  G-unston  possesses  a  remarkable  genuine  "  sign"  of  Thomas  ii  Becket  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  was  recently  found  in  the  mud  off  Queenhitlie ;  a  copy  of  which  to  his 
great  surprise  was  offered  for  sale  "  oiJy  a  few  days  ago  "  (the  date  of  the  note  is  Feb.  22, 1866) 
as  having  been  just  discovered.  This  forged  sign  is  also  engraved  [see  fig.  4]  :  the  imitation  is 
BO  exact  that  the  engraved  figui'e  would  servo  also  as  a  representation  of  the  real  antique.  In 
the  same  note,  Mr.  Gunston  says  that  the  prevailing  cheat  just  now  is  the  converting  of  animal 
bones  into  skates  and  pins  with  grotesque  heads,  and  the  making  of  vessels  of  Koman  form  of 
coarse  cement,  having  handles  and  necks  similar  to  genuine  vessels  which  at  different  times 
have  been  found  in  London  :  these  vessels  really  look  well. 
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correctness  in  form  betrays  its  character.  A  graphic  bearded  head 
on  a  massive  bronze  ring  [fig.  11],  is  a  novel  form  of  antique.  This 
ornament  might  be  worn  appropriately  in  a  burlesque  :  its  age  is 
clearly  at  the  choice  of  the  purchaser. 

The  remaining  forged  antiquities  which  I  have  to  notice  consist 
of  various  forms  wrought  in  jet,  Cannel  coal,  stone  of  several  kinds, 
and  flint :  and  I  will  group  these  together,  because  a  large  propor- 
tion have  t  common  parentage. 

Some  years  ago,  two  individuals  in  Yorkshire  acquired  an 
infamous  notoriety  as  clever  rivals  in  the  forgery  of  antiquities. 
The  one  was  William  Smith,  alias  "  Skin  and  Grief,"  alias  "  Snake 
Willy ;"  the  other  was  Edward  Simpson,  of  Whitby,  alias  "  Flint 
Jack."  These  men  manvifactured  stone  hammer-heads,  ancient 
British  urns,  flint  implements  of  all  kinds,  jet  seals  and  rings,  and 
other  objects,  in  great  numbers ;  and  not  only  were  ordinary  forms 
produced  by  them,  but  knives,  saws,  rings,  and  even  fish-hooks, 
in  flint ;  some  of  which  were  actually  engraved  as  genuine  in  local 
archjeological  publications. 

These  men  travelled  through  the  country,  vending  their  peculiar 
merchandise.  With  both  have  I  come  into  contact,  and  by  both 
have  I  been  victimised ;  but  the  latter  not  lately  !  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  a  shabbily-dressed  man  called  upon  me  at  Stam- 
ford :  he  was  a  tradesman,  he  said,  "  on  the  tramp,"  in  search  of 
employment;  he  had  happened  to  be  in  Bull-street,  in  Oakham,  on 
the  previous  day,  where  an  old  house  had  been  pulled  down,  and  in 
the  rubbish  of  the  foundation  he  had  found  a  jet  seal.  It  presents  a 
venerable-looking  male  head  in  profile,  in  a  kind  of  helmet,  with  falcon 
crest,  and  a  mail  curtain  falling  from  the  helmet  to  the  shoulders. 
The  bust  is  hidden  by  a  shield,  having  a  bordure  bezantee,  and 
bearing  the  words  "  CAP.  SER.  DEI," — "  the  head  of  the  servant 
of  God."  Surrounding  the  device  are  the  words,  "  SIGILLUM 
GUSTAVI  DE  ALDBURGH"  [fig.  12].  He  asked  no  great  price  for 
it ;  and  I  gladly  bought  it,  esteeming  myself  fortunate.  It  was  the  first 
antiquity  of  the  kind  I  had  seen — I  have  seen  many  since.  I  never 
saw  him  again,  but  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  was  the  William 
Smith,  of  curious  aliases.  About  the  same  time  I  heard  of  a 
remarkable  Roman  signet  ring  in  jet,  which  had  been  found  by  a 
labourer  near  Peterborough,  and  was  on  sale  at  a  silversmith's  at 
Spalding.  I  bought  it  at  an  enhanced  price.  I  thought  it  would 
assort  well  with  my  jet  seal !  It  did  !  It  was  made  by  the  same 
person  !  It  is  neatly  ornamented,  and  bears  a  laureate  head,  and 
the  curious  word  "  IMPERATORIUM "  [fig.  13].  Some  time 
afterwards  I  was  shown  a  large  jet  seal  of  Julius  Ccesar!  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Bourn  Fen,  Lincolnshire.  I  took  a  rough  im- 
pression of  it  in  gutta  percha.  It  bears  the  head  of  Caesar,  and 
the  inscription,  "  SIG.  IVL.  C^SAR.  IMP  "  [fig.  14].  I  saw 
this  was  a  forgery  at  once.  It  is  not  nearly  so  well  executed  as  my 
seal   and  ring,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  by  the  same  hand. 
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Before  this  last  incident,  a  man — shabbier  than  the  other — called 
upon  me  with  a  little  assortment  of  six  arrow  heads  and  a  sling- 
stone,  in  flint,  I  bought  them,  and  thought- 1  was  getting  on. 
This  was  "  Flint  Jack  !"  I  added  nothing  in  this  way  to  my  col- 
lection until  18G2,  but  I  had  long  since  learned  the  character  of 
my  jets  and  flints.  In  1802,  a  man  brought  to  my  house  a  rough 
seal  in  Cannel  coal  [fig.  15].  I  did  not  see  him,  but  bought  it 
as  a  forgery  for  Is.  Qd.  I  found  afterwards  that  he  had  sold  its 
counterpart  at  Northampton  as  genuine,  and  also  some  flint  arrow- 
heads, which  reminded  me  of  my  Stamford  purchase.  He  soon 
again  called  upon  me — with  a  stone  axe-head  this  time — and  I 
recognized  him  ;  upon  which,  he  was  veiy  candid  as  to  his  occupa- 
tion, stating  that  he  was  the  genuine  "  Flint  Jack,"  and  giving  me 
a  few  aliases,  which  I  need  not  repeat.  I  have  seen  him  several 
times  since,  and  have  obtained  from  him  much  information,  and 
various  specimens  of  his  skill.  He  has  shown  me  his  mode  of 
working  both  in  flint  and  jet,  having  made  some  arrow-heads  and 
commenced  a  seal  in  Cannel  coal  in  my  presence,  selling  me  for  a 
trifle  the  implement  (a  common  table-knife  sharpened  to  a  point) 
with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  work. 

Dr.  Porter,  of  Peterborough,  has  kindly  lent  me  a  collection  of 
this  man's  fabrications,  consisting  of  a  stone  axe-head  (which  might 
deceive  an  antiquary),  a  number  of  arrow-heads,  &c.,  in  flint ;  and, 
in  jet,  a  string  of  Celtic  beads,  two  mediaeval  rings,  eight  seals,  and 
two  imitations  of  the  so-called  "  coal  money."  These  curious  objects 
(the  coal  money)  are,  when  genuine,  composed  of  Kimmeridge  coal, 
and  are  often  found  in  the  island  of  Purbeck.  They  were  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  money,  in  the  traffic  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  primeval  Celts  of  our  island ;  but  they  are  now 
considered  to  be  Roinan,  and  to  be  simply  refuse  pieces  of  material 
from  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  by  means  of  the  lathe. 

The  general  design  of  the  forged  mediaeval  seals  is  taken  from  a 
genuine  jet  seal  of  Osbert  de  Hilton,  preserved  in  the  Whitby 
museum. 

Simpson,  alias  "  Flint  Jack,"  has  become  the  more  famous  from 
the  fact  that,  on  several  occasions,  in  London,  he  has  exhibited 
publicly  his  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  flint.  Moreover,  his  photo- 
graph has  been  taken. 

The  forgery  of  antiquities  has  also  been  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Suffolk ;  where,  among  other  things,  have  been  pro- 
duced— ancient  British  coins,  the  silver  seal  of  Cunobeline,  a  silver 
brooch,  having  on  it  the  names  of  four  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  a  silver 
chain,  evidently  of  the  Georgian  era,  but  bearing  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  two  soft-stone  axe-heads,  which  seem  less 
adapted  for  breaking  than  for  being  broken. 

Objects  of  another  class,  and  these  the  most  ancient,  considered 
archseologically,  have  furnished  subjects  and  offered  inducement  for 
fraudulent  imitation.  The  ancient  remains  and  works  of  man — found 
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in  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  Danish  kjokkenmoddings  or  "kitcben" 
heaps,  in  caves  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  asso- 
ciated with  extinct  species  of  animals  in  gravel  deposits  in  numerous 
localities  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent — have  excited 
so  much  interest  and  induced  so  much  discussion  amongst  almost 
all  classes  of  persons,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  was  certain 
that  in  them  would  be  opened  a  wide  and  profitable  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  dishonest  ingenuity,  of  the  results  of  which  I  have 
given  so  many  examples  ;  and,  accordingly  forgeries  of  these  remains, 
from  every  source,  have  been  duly  perpetrated.  "  Flint  Jack"  was 
not  likely  to  be  an  exception,  and  I  have  four  "  flint  implements  from 
the  drift"  of  his  manufacture,  and  the  simple  tool  (part  of  an  hinge 
taken  from  a  field  gate)  with  which  they  and  (as  he  declared)  eight 
hundred  others  were  made. 

In  the  French  localities,  forged  flint  implements  soon  followed 
the  demand  for  genuine  ones;  and  not  only  implements,  but  at  one 
of  these  localities,  a  gravel  pit  near  Abbeville,  a  human  jaw  was 
found — now  of  world-wide  fame,  from  the  controversy  of  which  it 
was  the  subject  between  English  and  Continental  men  of  science ; 
the  former  contending  that  it  had  been  surreptitiously  deposited, 
and  the  latter  that  it  had  not,  but  that  it  was  really  cotemporary 
with  the  flint  imj)lements  with  which  it  was  stratigraphically  asso- 
ciated. At  this  very  place,  as  Mr.  Evans  states,  although  now  little 
or  no  gravel  is  dug,  human  bones  have  cropped  out  like  mushrooms 
on  its  banks,  and  a  whole  human  skull  has  made  its  appearance.  The 
false  flint  implements  are  in  most  cases  vei'y  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  genuine.  Mr.  Evans,  in  his  lecture,  bas.described  minutely 
the  points  of  difference ;  through  which  it  is  not  desirable  that  I 
should  now  follow  him.  He  has  lent  me  some  specimens  of  the 
French  forgeries,  both  from  Abbeville  and  Amiens  ;  and,  thanks  to  a 
former  kindness  received  from  him,  I  can  contrast  these  ^Yith  imple- 
ments from  Amiens,  upon  which  his  authority  has  stamped  the  seal 
of  genuineness. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that,  in  the  face  of  such  universal 
forgery,  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  /genuineness  of  scarcely  any- 
thing assuming  to  be  ancient,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  collect  objects 
so  liable  to  be  counterfeited.  But  the  risk,  after  all,  is  not  so  great 
as  it  appears,  and  chiefly  attaches  to  the  incautious  tyro.  It  is 
surprising,  in  the  present  day  of  take-nothing-for-granted  inquiry, 
how  soon  a  counterfeit  comes  to  be  found  out,  and  how  soon  the  in- 
experienced collector,  after  being  taken  in  a  few  times,  learns  to 
discriminate  the  real  from  the  false.  There  is  a  danger  to  be 
avoided  of  falling  into  the  error  of  rejecting  as  ungenuine  the  whole 
of  any  class  of  objects,  because  some,  many,  or  even  most,  of  the 
examples  we  have  known  have  certainly  been  forged :  the  very  fact 
of  forgery  would  generally  imply  the  existence  of  a  genuine  model. 
It  behoves  us  to  be  cautious,  but  it  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  reject 
rashly  as  to  accept  credulously. 


Painted  Glass  in  connection  with  Architecture.  A  Paper  read  at 
Wellingborough,  June  7th,  1864,  by  the  Kev.  G.  Ayliffe 
Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

In  announcing  to  you  the  subject  of  my  Paper,  "  Painted  Glass  in 
connection  with  Architecture,"  I  have  to  add  that  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  it  formed  part  of  a  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  delivered, 
a  few  days  ago,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  can  accuse  me  of  having  generally  carried  the  first  fruits 
of  my  labours  (be  they  worth  little  or  much)  to  other  places,  and 
given  only  a  rechauffe  of  their  result  to  this  Society,  so  that  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  me  this  time,  if  there  is  anything  blameable  in  such 
a  course.  I  have,  moreover,  to  plead  the  suggestion  of  our  secre- 
tary, without  which,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  done  it,  but  which,  I 
hope,  will  be  my  sufficient  apology.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Paper 
itself  may  need  an  apology,  and  that,  of  course,  the  influence  of  the 
secretary  will  not  afford,  and  I  must  take  all  the  censure  to  myself 
which  it  may  call  forth.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  I  am  wear- 
ing the  subject  threadbare — that  three  Papers  on  the  same  subject, 
and  from  the  same  person,  at  slight  intervals,  are  intolerable.  To 
all  this  I  can  only  plead  that  I  am  really  in  earnest  on  the  subject, 
and  that  I  think  it  requires  to  be  pressed  very  forcibly  on  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Indeed,  it  will  be  obvious  to  you  that  an 
attempt  to  carry  the  day  against  a  great  evil  in  a  practical  matter, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  conveying  of  any  specific  inform- 
ation on  a  subject  merely  of  curious  research.  That  the  one,  once 
said,  may  be  left  to  be  received  or  not,  and  to  be  forgotten  or  not, 
as  people  will ;  while  the  other  must  be  pressed  everywhere  and 
always  on  their  attention,  and  enforced  again  and  again,  only  more 
earnestly  at  each  reiteration.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Peter  the 
Hermit,  or  Father  Mathew,  was  very  solicitous  not  to  say  the  same 
thing  at  two  different  places,  or  even,  on  occasion,  to  avoid  saying 
one  thing  twice  at  the  same  place. 

Besides,  although  it  may  require  to  be  exhibited  in  a  somewhat 
different  form,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  thing  has  to  be  presented  to 
the  patrons  of  art  and  to  art  workers  ; — to  a  Society  such  as  this,  and 
to  an  audience  such  as  that  for  which  the  South  Kensington 
lectures  were  instituted. 

To  stimulate  the  art  worker  to  better  methods  is  of  course  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  I  say ;  but,  perhaps,  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
stimulated  effectively  through  the  judgment  and  consequent  conduct 
of  the  public,  than  by  any  direct  address  to  himself.  So,  then,  if  I 
can  make  you  feel,  and  avow  your  feeling,  of  that  which  I  know  is  at 
least  partially  admitted  even  by  the  painters  in  glass  themselves,  I 
shall  do  more  to  gain  my  end  than  if  I  laboured  to  force  conclusions 
upon  them  against  the  grain  of  immediate  self-interest. 
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But,  perhaps,  you  -will  ask  me  for  some  proofs  that  the  painters  in 
glass  do  in  some  degree  admit  (and  if  in  some  degree  they  admit  it, 
•\ve  may  be  sure  that  they  feel  it  in  a  still  greater)  their  present 
deficiencies.  Of  course  I  cannot  mention  names,  hut  I  need  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that,  in  the  only  instances  in  which  I  have  been 
actually  en  rapport  either  with  makers  of  coloured  glass  or  of 
painter*  in  glass,  I  have  found  them  obviously  aware  of  the  defects 
which  I  liaffe  pointed  out,  and — though  perhaps,  as  might  be  ex- 
pectedj  with  a  somewhat  apologetic  manner — equally  anxious  to  see 
them  remedied.  The  root  of  the  abuse  was  stated  to  me  by  a  painter 
in  glass  as  one  which  stirred  his  own  indignation  quite  as  much  as 
it  can  stir  yours  or  mine — that  glass  painting  is  a  trade,  and  not  an 
art;  and  the  enormous  orders  which  the  trade  is  now,  and  has  for  a 
long  while  been,  receiving,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  slowness  on 
their  part  to  elevate  their  business  to  a  higher  rank.  I  suppose 
they  feel  pretty  much  on  the  subject  as  some  statesman  does  who  is 
making  political  capital  of  his  influence  in  the  Commons,  when  his 
rivals  suggest  that  he  should  be  "pitchforked"  into  the  House  of 
Lords. 

At  present,  to  all  appearance,  the  art  worker  has  some  right  to 
argue  that  the  demand  for  his  glass  pi'oves  that  it  "gives  satisfaction," 
to  use  a  trade  expression.  But  I  believe  he  will  find  this  ground  of 
self-gratulation  soon  slipping  from  under  his  feet.  I  think  that  a 
notion  is  gaining  ground  that  all  that  has  yet  been  done  in  this  way, 
and  all  that  is  a-doing,  will  be  regretted  before  long  ;  and  that,  as 
we  are  now  destroying  without  remorse  the  costly  galleries,  sounding- 
boards,  high  pews,  and  other  churchwardens'  work  of  the  last 
century  (all,  remember,  most  admirable  in  intention),  we  shall 
shortly  set  to  work  to  destroy  the  painted  windows  of  the  present 
day.  You  will  say  that  this  is  not  veiy  complimentary,  yet  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  unfriendly,  to  the  trade.  Tindal  thanked 
the  bishops  for  buying  up  and  burning  the  copies  of  his  first 
translated  Bible  ;  but  then  he  knew  that  he  could  supply  their 
place  with  a  better  article.  Is  this  our  case  ?  With  what  confidence 
do  we  look  to  our  power  to  produce  better  windows  when  the  present 
are  condemned  ?  If  there  had  been  no  Wedgwood,  w'e  must  still 
have  used  the  atrocious  pots  and  pans  of  the  last  generation, 
because,  good  or  bad,  pots  and  pans  we  must  have  ;  but  painted 
windows  are  in  no  way  essential  to  our  happiness  or  well-being, — 
the  demand  must  be  kept  up  by  a  degree  of  merit  sufficient  to  arrest 
even  the  caprice  of  each  succeeding  generation. 

Although  I  shall  altogether  avoid  archfeological  questions,  yet, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  hold  of  glass  painting  on  the  popular  mind, 
I  must  show,  what  indeed  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  great 
favour  which  painted  glass  has  found  of  late  years  has  been  due 
to  adventitious  circumstances.  Its  use  was  brought  in  on  a  full 
tide  of  Meditevalism,  together  with  Gothic  architecture  and  other 
sister  arts  ;  and  it  has  followed  Gothic  architecture,  I  fear  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  lame  and  lagging  steps. 
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It  was  painfully  evident  from  the  first  that  the  eflfect  of  our  new 
flaring  saints — in  large  dabs  of  red  and  green,  and  blue  and  yellow 
— was  not  to  be  com^iared  with  that  of  an  old  window,  even  of  the 
most  meagre  pretensions  ;  and,  unhappily,  the  first  step  that  was 
made  to  obtain  better  results  was  a  bad  step,  for  it  was  a  step,  not 
of  true,  but  of  bastard  Mediasvalism.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
imitate  the  effects  of  age — the  dirty  footprints  of  old  Time,  and  the 
ugly  strokes  of  his  scythe,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  stuff 
on  which  he  had  operated.  Surface  smearings  of  enamel,  or  even 
of  dirty  varnish  rubbed  on  after  the  glass  was  executed,  were  made 
to  imitate  the  stains  upon  old  glass  ;  and  even  the  "  pin-holes  "  of 
incipient  decay  were  imitated  with  brown  dots  and  blots.  I  sup2:)0se 
that,  except  in  cases  of  conscious  imposition,  as  with  manufactures 
of  new-old  furniture,  and  coins  and  paintings  and  jaw-bones  (where 
the  process  is  carried  to  its  legitimate  or  illegitimate  extent),  no  such 
attempt  was  ever  made,  before  or  since,  to  mock  the  effects  of  age 
and  decay,  as  if  it  was  nothing  but  a  process  of  disintegration  that 
gave  beauty  to  antique  art. 

But  let  us  lay  the  burden  on  the  right  back.  It  is  not  the 
painter  so  much  as  the  glass  itself  that  is  in  fault ;  and  if  these 
antiquations  have  failed  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  glass,  they  have 
failed  because  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  succeed.  The 
mistake  of  the  painter  was  to  expend  his  time  and  ingenuity  on 
what  he  ought  to  have  known  would  never  repay  him.  I  venture  to 
say,  that  if  the  glazier  who  put  up  the  gorgeous  windows  of  King's 
College  Chapel  had  had  our  modern  glass  to  work  with,  his  labour, 
together  with  all  the  subsequent  effects  of  time  and  decay,  would 
have  utterly  failed  to  produce  any  tolerable  effect.  The  excellence 
of  old  windows  is  due  to  the  glass,  to  the  very  substance  of  the  glass 
itself,  as  it  came  under  the  painter's  hands,  or  rather  as  it  came  out 
of  the  kiln  in  which  he  himself  had  set  it :  for  no  doubt  in  old 
times  the  glass  was  made  not  merely  in  the  same  workshop,  but  by 
the  very  saine  person  who  afterwards  painted  it ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  we  shall  make  much  progress  in  the  right  direction,  until 
this  is,  at  least  sometimes,  the  case  again.  At  all  events  we  shall 
look  most  hopefully  for  help  to  those  establishments  where  both 
processes  are  carried  on  under  the  same  general  management, 
though  not  of  course  by  the  same  hands  ;  where  the  maker  can 
take  counsel  with  the  painter  of  the  glass,  and  (which  is  more 
important  still)  where  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  concern  depends 
on  the  success  of  both  departments. 

But,  if  the  fault  be  in  the  glass  itself,  is  it  in  its  colour — 
•whether  purity,  or  brilliancy,  or  intensity — or  is  it  in  the  tone  of  the 
glass  ?  I  shall  make  very  little  way  with  the  rest  of  my  argument 
if  I  do  not  carry  you  with  me  in  my  answer  to  this  question, — That 
the  fatal  defect  is  in  the  tone,  and  not  in  the  colour.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  general  voice  is  against  me  ;  but  so  much  the  more 
must  I  insist  on  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     The  general  voice  is, 
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"  The  old  glass  is  so  much  richer,  so  much  deeper  in  colour."  I 
deny  this  entirely.  I  say  that  our  modern  colours  are  generally  far 
more  brilliant,  and  are  often  and  easily  attained  of  a  much  more 
intense  hue  than  was  common  with  old  glass.  And,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  seem,  I  say  so  much  the  worse.  The  aim  at  producing 
effect  by  brilliant  and  deep  colours  has  been  absolutely  injurious — 
fatal.  It  has  filled  our  windows  with  patches  of  raw  colour,  of 
painful  brightness  and  intensity.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
a  single  piece  of  blue,  in  a  modern  window,  sufficiently  fierce  in 
colour  to  kill  the  whole  painting,  if  it  were  ever  so  good  ;  and  where, 
in  old  glass,  we  should  probably  find  a  light  bluish  gray.  So  again, 
with  darkness  of  colour,  we  have  reds,  purples,  and  blues  almost 
black  with  the  abundance  of  colouring  matter.  Such  depth  and 
darkness  may,  I  admit,  be  sometimes  found  in  old  glass,  but  not, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  modern.  The  depth  of  old  glass 
is  far  more  depth  of  tone  than  depth  of  colour,  and  that  depth  of 
tone  is  as  much  due,  in  the  blues  and  rubies,  to  the  texture  of  the 
glass — as  distinguished  from  its  colouring  matter — as  it  is  in  the 
whites  and  grays. 

As  for  positive  colour,  it  would  be  a  great  step  to  reverse  the 
process,  which  for  a  while  at  least  was  aimed  at,  and  to  pitch  all 
the  colours  and  their  gradations  in  a  very  much  lower  kej',  relying 
on  the  texture  of  the  glass  to  give  that  atmospheric  effect  which 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  called  depth  and  richness. 

The  superiority  of  the  old  glass  is,  then,  in  tone,  not  in  colour. 
But  tone,  though  readily  distinguished  from  colour,  may  be  the 
result  of  some  cunning  blending  of  colours ;  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in 
a  water-colour  drawing  on  smooth  white  paper  :  but  it  may  also  be 
due  in  the  drawing  to  the  texture  and  first  tint  of  the  jDaper,  and  in 
glass  to  the  texture  of  the  material  itself.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
case  with  the  tone  of  old  glass.  It  is  due  to  the  texture  of  the  glass, 
quite  distinct  from  its  colour.  And  what  is  it  in  the  texture  which 
has  this  magical  effect '?  This  question  will  be  best  answered  by 
stating  what  are  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity  of  texture  ;  and  these 
are,  to  speak  broadly,  original  imperfect  vitrification,  and  subsequent 
devitrification.  From  these  causes  result  that  imperfect  transparency, 
and  also  that  opalesque  iridescence,  which  Ave  now  see  in  old  glass, 
and  which  we  long  to  see  restored. 

How  imperfect  vitrification  makes  glass  less  transparent  is  too 
obvious  to  be  explained ;  but  how  it  renders  it  opalesque  and  iride- 
scent is  another  question.  Where  there  is  imperfect  and  unequal 
fusion  the  light  is  transmitted  through  several  planes  of  unequally 
refracting  power,  and  is,  of  course,  at  every  change  of  substance 
which  it  encounters  partially  decomposed.  It  passes,  in  fact,  through 
a  succession  of  prisms  ;  and  the  result  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
greater  thickness  of  atmosphere,  and  its  greater  inequalities,  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  to  make  their  way  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  to  which  we  owe  the  beauty  of  our  dawn  and  sunset. 
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Again,  it  is  too  obvious  to  need  explanation  how  the  effects  of 
time  diminish  the  transparency  of  glass,  and  why  in  certain  cases 
they  render  it  altogether  opaque.  But  how  glass  becomes  opalesque 
and  iridescent  in  the  course  of  ages  is  another  question.  The  reason 
is  that  the  surface  becomes  laminated  in  the  process  of  decay.  Pro- 
fessor Henslow,  in  describing  certain  glass  vessels  discovered  in 
ancient  Roman  tumuli,  says : — "  The  manner  which  the  glass  dis- 
integrates is  by  peeling  off  in  small  filmy  scales,  thinner  than  the 
finest  gold  leaf,  or  even  than  a  soap-bubble  ;  and  a  puff  of  the  breath 
scatters  them  through  the  air  in  innumerable  spangles,  glittering 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow."-  This  process  was,  of  course, 
hastened,  in  the  case  described  by  the  Professor,  by  the  influences 
to  which  the  glass  was  subjected  ;  but  it  is  going  on  slowly  wherever 
disintegration  has  commenced  on  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

Now,  you  will  observe  that  neitber  the  imperfect  vitrification  nor 
this  peculiar  disintegration  can  be  said  to  have  been  produced  by  old 
glass-painters  consciously  and  intentionall3^  Against  the  first  I 
doubt  not  that  they  struggled,  for  it  was  an  obvious  imperfection  in 
their  glass,  simply  as  glass  ;  and  as  for  the  iridescence  of  decay,  they 
scarcely  saw  it  }'^t  in  any  remarkable  degree,  for  it  is  a  very  slow 
process,  and,  besides,  to  produce  it  was  bej^ond  their  power. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  indication  of  any  scientific  or  artistic 
process  by  which  the  excellence  of  the  old  glass  was,  in  fact,  attained. 
But  are  we  directed  to  the  means  by  which  it  ought  now  to  be 
sought  ?  Ought  we  to  resort  to  imperfect  vitrification  ?  Ought  we, 
if  possible,  to  hasten  the  process  of  decay  to  gain  our  own  ends  ?  I 
think  not,  for  these  reasons : — Imperfect  vitrification  must  diminish 
the  durability  of  the  glass  ;  and,  besides,  although  it  gives  one  very 
valuable  result,  it  is  destructive  of  a  chief  characteristic  of  glass,  its 
translucency.  If,  therefore,  we  use  this  means  with  our  glass,  we 
ought  to  do  it  with  eyes  open  to  the  consequences,  and  on  a  fair 
balance  of  losses  and  gains.  If,  however,  no  other  course  were  open 
to  us,  but  either  to  retain  our  present  miserable  material,  or  to  revert 
to  imperfectly  vitrified  glass,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
we  ought  to  choose. 

As  for  the  devitrification  due  to  age,  even  supposing  that  it  could 
be  produced  by  artificial  means,  it  would  be  wrong  to  employ  it.  It 
must  be  wrong,  on  every  account,  to  anticipate  decay  and  to  hasten 
its  progress.  All  the  highest  instincts  of  our  nature  rebel  against 
the  process  of  decay  and  dissolution  in  ourselves  and  in  our  produc- 
tions and  belongings — in  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we  have,  and 
all  that  we  value.  But  surely  we  shall  none  of  us  admit  that  the 
fact  that  the  old  glass  owes  part  of  its  beauty  to  age,  is  a  sufficient 
apology  for  not  seeking  some  way  of  producing  the  same  beauties, 
or  greater,  in  our  modern  windows.  To  attempt  to  make  old  glass 
would  be  absurd ;    but  to  apply  all  the  resources  of  art,  and  to  call 

(2)  Professor  Henslow's  account  of  Eomau  Antiquities  found  at  Ringham,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmund's. 
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in  the  assistance  of  all  science,  to  the  production  of  a  material  as 
good  as  the  old,  and  better,  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Let  us  have,  if  possible  (and  what  is  not  possible  ?),  let  us  have 
glass  that  shall  combine  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  old  has 
acquired  by  age  with  those  which  age  must  always  diminish  and 
gradually  destroy.  It  does  not  much  matter  whether  we  call  this 
imitation  or  not.  I  should  rather  call  it  emulation  ;  but  any  way, 
we  set  a  pattern  before  us,  and  are  not  content  till,  by  some 
means  or  other,  we  have  done  as  well.  How  is  the  same  principle 
carried  out  in  painting  ?  No  student  copies  the  actual  stains  and 
cracks,  and  injuries  of  any  kind  on  the  face  of  an  ancient  canvas; 
but  he  does  copy  as  it  is — in  its  more  beautiful  state — a  painting 
rendered  more  exquisite  by  age :  he  aims  at,  and  in  a  degree  attains, 
the  incommunicable  results  of  antiquity :  he  feels  after  them  at 
least,  and  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  own  genius  he  grasps 
them :  he  works  up  to  the  exalted  pattern  till  one  may  say  his  own 
palette  has  the  elements  of  a  tone  upon  it  which  represents  the 
beauties  of  age  without  its  deformity,  its  ripeness  without  its 
wrinkles,  and  which  is  thenceforth  infused  into  every  work  he  exe- 
cutes. This  is  the  benefit  which  an  individual  artist,  or  a  school  of 
art  acquires  from  the  study  of  the  old  masters. 

When,  therefore,  the  glass-painter  tells  me  that  his  window  is 
not,  in  respect  of  tone,  as  good  as  the  old,  simply  because  it  is  new, 
I  feel  entitled  to  ask,  has  any  effort  been  made  to  tone  the  glass  as 
well  as  age  can  tone  it,  though  by  a  different  process  !  Antiquation, 
I  suppose,  we  have  all  learned  to  despise ;  but,  has  a  mellow  tone 
running  through  all  the  colours,  the  whites  and  the  greys  especially, 
ever  been  attempted  in  the  making  of  the  glass  ?  And,  if  not,  why 
not?  As  for  any  toning  on  the  surface  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  art ;  nor  is  it  attempted,  except  by  means  which  either  defeat  the 
end  or  stand  as  a  confession  of  an  intolerable  defect.  Of  attempts 
to  tone  with  brown  enamel  I  shall  speak  by  and  bye,  and  to  use  a 
surface  varnish  which  is  only  asked  to  do  the  work  of  age  till  it  is 
itself  destroyed  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  unworthy  device,  and  a  con- 
fession of  impotence.  The  required  effect  must  be  due  to  the 
inherent  qualities  of  the  glass  itself ;  and  if  glass-painting  were  less 
of  a  trade  and  more  of  an  art — I  mean  a  fine  art — or  if,  being  a 
trade,  it  were  felt  it  could  hold  its  own  only  by  mastering  this 
difficulty,  pot-metal  would  not  long  continue  in  its  present  raw  state. 

I  venture  to  think  that  there  are  analogous  cases  in  other  arts 
and  sciences  to  encourage  and  even  to  direct  our  energies.  The  very 
words,  "  crystallization  of  iron,"  are  full  of  suggestions,  especially 
if  taken  in  connexion  with  "  malleable  glass,"  which  may  stand  for 
their  correlative  and  opposite.  What  difference  is  there  between 
crude  iron,  cast  iron,  soft  steel,  and  soft  iron,  except  in  the  intimate 
condition  of  their  several  particles  ?  and  yet  all  these  are  produced 
out  of  the  same  lump  by  the  one  process  of  Bessemer,  in  its  several 
stages.     The  elder   Brunei   gave  to  tinfoil  a   beautiful  prismatic 
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colouring  by  means  of  heat  applied  to  it  when  closely  pressed 
between  metal  plates,  producing  just  what  we  want  in  glass — a 
crystallization  throughout  the  substance,  resulting  in  iridescent  hues. 
The  lead  in  flint  glass  may  be  revived  through  the  substance  of  the 
glass  in  globules  by  a  certain  application  of  heat ;  which  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  internal  changes  of  texture.  In  short,  the  more  one 
studies  the  history  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  materiel  of  art, 
and  of  art  processes,  the  more  one  becomes  persuaded  that  every 
dream  will  some  day  be  realized,  except  the  one  dream,  which  has 
led  to  the  realization  of  so  many  dreams — the  alchemist's  dream  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals. 

I  am  tempted  to  suggest  one  or  two  processes,  though  I  am 
aware  how  imperfect  my  practical  knowledge  must  be.  But,  taking 
this  fact  only  as  a  basis — that  different  kinds  of  glass  are  fusible  at 
different  degrees  of  heat — why  might  not  a  glass  very  difficult  of 
fusion  be  pounded,  and  submitted  to  the  kiln,  together  with  the 
materials  of  a  glass  very  easily  fused  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
must  produce  a  granulated  and  translucent  texture.  If  this  were 
possible,  an  additional  effect  might  be  given  by  the  pounded  glass 
being  a  shade  lighter  or  darker  than  the  other,  which  would  give 
the  atmospheric  effect  of  stippling  with  transparent  colour. 

Another  process  by  which  I  should  certainly,  if  I  had  the  means, 
attempt  to  give  a  granulated  texture  to  glass,  would  be  to  place  it  in 
sheets,  still  only  partially  cooled,  between  plates  of  metal,  and  then 
to  pass  an  electric  shock  from  one  metallic  plate  to  the  other,  through 
the  glass.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  glass  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity  ;  but  just  for  that  very  reason,  a  shock  sufficiently  severe 
to  find  its  w^ay  from  plate  to  plate  through  the  glass  might  so  far 
disintegrate  its  texture  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  internal 
crystallization. 

Or  supposing,  which,  however,  I  am  very  loth  to  believe,  that  we 
should  be  driven  back  to  some  method  of  producing  an  effect  by  a 
change  of  the  surface  only,  then  I  would  ask  the  glass-maker  to 
study  attentively  the  appearance  of  a  leaf  of  the  common  ice-plant, 
and  to  devise  some  method  of  producing  just  such  a  surface.  If 
both  sides  of  the  glass  were  of  this  texture  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  great  part  of  the  desired  effect  would  be  attained ;  and  yet 
more  effectually  if,  by  a  process  of  coating,  the  two  sides  were  of 
glass  of  different  degrees  of  refractive  power. 

I  throw  out  my  questions,  not  carelessly,  I  assure  you,  however 
unpractical  they  may  seem.  I  shall  be  content  if  they  are  but 
suggestive.  Nay,  I  shall  be  content  if  they  do  but  serve  to  show 
what  I  want,  though  they  may  fail  to  lead  in  any  way  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  want.  But  to  revert  to  the  change  of  the  surface 
only  of  the  glass,  to  \\'hich  I  just  now  alluded.  This,  though  it  has 
already  done  more,  I  think,  than  any  other  attempt  at  toning 
windows,  cannot  be  accepted  as  final,  or  on  the  whole  desirable  ;  and 
that,  for  this  reason   among  others,  it  must  certainly  very  much 
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interfere  with  the  use  of  the  pencil.  But,  any  way,  do  what  else 
we  will,  do  not  let  us  look  for  tone  in  the  application  of  enamel  to 
the  surface,  or  even  in  the  introduction  of  colours  into  the  glass. 
Colour  it  is  that  we  want ;  but  it  is  prismatic,  not  fixed  colour  ; 
colour  that  we  have  divers  means  of  producing  in  other  cases,  and 
why  not  here  ? — the  colour  which  paints  the  soap-bubble,  the  colour 
which  tinges  the  surface  of  steel,  m.arked  with  infinitely  small  lines, 
cut  at  infinitesimal  distances  ;  the  colour  which  it  has  been  a 
triumph  of  art  to  avoid  in  achromatic  glasses.  Colouring  matter 
there  is  none  here,  and  yet  there  is  no  such  colour;  or  rather  colouring 
matter  there  is,  namely,  the  very  light  itself  dissolved,  and  held  in 
solution,  and  therefore  there  is  no  such  colour.  Just  so  the  dew-drops 
which  sparkle  many-coloured  on  the  grass,  are  still  the  same  pure, 
whitOj  limpid  globules,  though  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  are 
dancing  within  and  around  them. 

Let  us  only  catch  the  rays  of  light,  and  bend  them  to  our 
purpose,  and  all  colours  will  be  toned  by  this  one  influence,  each  in 
its  way  and  degree — the  grey  or  white  glass  first  and  most,  and  all 
the  rest  in  company  and  harmony  with  it.  So  the  light  of  heaven 
will  be  our  chief  ally,  instead  of  being  now  our  greatest  difficulty. 
Every  fresh  sunbeam  as  it  comes  will  dissolve  itself  in  our  glass, 
and  diffuse  itself  through  its  substance  ;  and  thus,  carrying  through 
it  a  new  influence,  like  another  and  a  fairer  picture  overlying  the 
work  of  the  craftsman,  will  leave  it  another,  yet  the  same,  neither 
dimmed  nor  decayed,  but  glorified. 

At  present  I  have  spoken  of  the  painted  window  without  reference 
to  anything  with  which  it  is  necessarily  associated.  But  now  let  us 
see  whether  we  do  not  really  need  some  change  in  our  glass  for  the 
sake  of  our  buildings.  We  have  adopted  pi'etty  generally  the 
geometrical  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  the  windows  are 
neither  very  large  nor  very  numerous.  We  want,  therefore,  the 
most  lustrous  glass  we  can  have  ;  and  if  with  rather  less  colour  than 
usual  so  much  the  better.  Indeed,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
there  is  often  a  want  of  light  in  modern  churches  even  though  there 
is  no  painted  glass  at  all.  It  is  true  that  a  "  dim  religious  light" 
is  affected  by  some  persons,  and  they,  perhaps,  of  the  most  cultivated 
tastes  :  but  a  healthy  robust  eye  desires  a  great  deal  of  diffused  light, 
though  it  turns  away  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  from  a 
direet  transmitted  light ;  and  in  the  matter  of  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  we  ought  certainly  to  consult  the  profit,  and  to  some 
extent  even  the  taste,  of  the  many  rather  than  the  few. 

Again,  the  architect  will  be  thankful  for  such  a  change  in  our 
glass,  for  the  influence  that  it  will  have  on  the  effect  of  his  interiors. 
How  is  it  possible  really  to  appreciate  the  forms  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  if  our  eyes  are  tortured  by  the  glare  and  gaudy  unsub- 
dued colour  of  our  transparent  and  unmitigated  coloured  windows? 
We  want  a  diffused  mellowed  glow,  not  streams  of  stained  sunlight. 
We  want 

"  The  soft  radiance  and  collateral  Hglit," 
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to  act  like,  a  healing  coHyrium  on  the  eye  tired  with  the  glare  of 
day,  and  yet  not  prepared  at  once  for  a  low  degree  of  illumination. 

And  when  we  call  in  the  sculptor,  and  the  artist  also,  to  our  con- 
sultation, we  find  the  case  only  strengthened  more  and  more.  The 
cold  severe  forms  and  tone  of  sculpture  require,  if  aiiything  can,  a 
healthy  eye  to  appreciate  them  aright;  and  certainly  no  eye  can  be 
in  a  healthy  state  which  has  looked  cousciously-or  unconsciously  for 
a  few  seconds  on  a  modern  painted  window.  Only  try  it.  I  sup- 
pose all  eyes  are  not  equally  sensitive,  but  some  of  you  at  least,  if 
you  will  shut  your  eyes  after  looking  for  half  a  minute  at  such  a 
window,  will  see  it  repeated  again  in  its  subjective  or  complementary 
colours,  indicatJQg  the  violent  effect  which  it  has  produced  on  your 
optic  nerve.  You  will  not  experience  the  same  on  looking  at  an  old 
window,  or  at  least  not  till  after  a  much  longer  and  more  intense 
gaze.  You  would  not  find  it  in  such  glass  as  I  have  proposed. 
Which,  then,  will  best  prepare  the  eye  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
a  marble  statue  ? 

And,  if  possible,  still  more  with  the  painter.  His  time,  indeed, 
is  hardly  yet  come,  but  come  it  soon  will,  to  decorate  our  churches, 
as  he  has  already  decorated  some  of  our  greater  public  buildings, 
with  mural  painting:  but  when  he  does  this,  how  shall  he  possibly 
contend  against  two  effects  of  our  raw  unmitigated  windows;  the 
most  direct  effect  being  the  actual  projection  of  flaring  colours  upon 
his  picture  ;  the  other  and  more  indirect,  but  not  less  cruel,  his 
utter  inability  to  compete  with  the  brilliance  of  actual  light  and  the 
obtrusiveness  of  unmodified  colour  with  which  he  is  brought  into 
forced  rivalry?  Either  he  must  give  up  the  contest  in  utter  desj^air, 
or  he  must  sacrifice  what  he  knows  to  be  real  art,  that  he  may  out- 
stare  and  outflare  the  vitreous  saints  that  are  set  over  against  him. 
If  it  were  the  merits  of  the  windows  that  thus  placed  his  art  at  a  dis- 
advantage it  would  be  all  right  enough  :  the  most  beautiful  oiifjht  to 
receive  the  greatest  attention,  and  the  truest  homage ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  window  that  outrage  the 
beauties  of  the  painting. 

To  bring  the  question  to  actual  proof,  let  us  suppose,  not  a 
great  minster, — that  is  hardly  a  practical  question  as  matters  now 
stand, — but  a  really  good  church  of  a  fair  size,  and  of  such  costli- 
ness of  design  as  may  truly  represent  wealth  and  devotion  combined. 
Let  it  have  its  high  roof  with  open  timbers  (a  matter  immensely  im- 
portant to  the  windows  on  account  of  the  depth  of  shadow  which  it 
ensures) ;  let  it  have  its  carved  pulpit  and  other  furniture,  its  ala- 
baster font,  its  altar  clothed  with  fair  needle-work ;  let  its  walls  be 
painted, — how  shall  I  say? — as  Ary  Scheffer  might  have  painted 
them.  And  now  let  me  ask  whether  the  glare  of  pictures  in  the 
windows,  as  they  are  now  treated,  would  harmonize  with  any  part 
of  these?  Whether  it  w^ould  not  actually  kill  the  most  refined  of 
all — the  mural  paintings  ?  I  doubt,  indeed  (though  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  complaisance  may  go),  whether  an  artist  of  already 
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recognized  power,  with  real  self-respect,  and  a  proper  value  for  his 
art,  would  accept  a  commission  to  paint  the  walls  of  a  church  which 
should  be  lighted  with  modern  picture  windows.  How  would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  j)aint  up  to  the  surrounding  glare,  or  to  adapt 
the  colours  to  the  light  which  would  be  thrown  upon  it  ?  With  what 
patience  would  he  see  a  dab  of  green  cast  upon  the  fair  forehead  of 
the  child  whom  our  Saviour  blesses ;  or  a  crimson  band  upon  the 
stedfast  face  of  the  mother  of  Augustine?  Fancy  Turner — who 
studied  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  colours  on  his  own  canvas  so 
much  as  to  paint  almost  the  whole  of  a  picture  on  the  varnishing 
day — fancy  him  leaving  a  picture  opposite  a  window  to  be  painted 
by  and  bye ! 

True,  indeed,  these  distracting  accidents  would  scarcely  be  of 
serious  consequence  to  the  painter,  if  the  glass  were  of  that  texture 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe;  but  then  the  glass-painter, 
if  he  attempted  a  picture,  would  be  almost  equally  at  fault.  No 
longer  able  to  destroy,  neither  would  he  be  able  to  emulate  the  work 
of  the  artist ;  for  glass  is  still  glass,  and  can  never,  as  the  ground 
for  a  picture,  equal  the  wall  on  which  it  throws  its  light.  Surely  it 
is  the  true  wisdom  of  both  parties  to  consult  the  peculiar  aptitudes 
of  their  respective  processes,  and  to  work  in  harmony  and  mutual 
subjection.  That  the  glazier's  art  should  be  the  principal,  and  the 
painter's  the  ancillary,  I  suppose  to  be  inconceivable :  so,  if  both 
cannot  paint  pictures  to  their  mutual  advantage,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  which  must  needs  give  place. 

Given  a  church,  therefore,  decorated  to  the  utmost,  what  should 
we  desire  but  windows,  to  the  aisles  and  clerestory  at  least,  of  the 
most  perfect  patterns  in  grisaille  and  colour  that  could  be  invented 
and  executed?  Such  as  would  neither  provoke  comparison  with 
pictures  nor  destroy  them,  but  w^ould  most  indisputably  hold  their 
own  proper  place,  and  challenge  their  own  appropriate  praise.  For 
the  great  east  window,  and  for  the  tower  window,  I  would  skj,  let 
the  glass-painter  do  the  best  he  can  to  vindicate  as  high  a  place  as 
possible  for  his  art.  They  each  of  them  terminate  a  vista;  and, 
seen  as  they  are  from  a  distance  (which,  you  will  observe,  the  side 
windows  never  are),  the  very  power  of  transmitted  light  and  of  colour 
heightened  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are  fatal  to  true 
artistic  refinement,  will  ensure  them  a  distinctness  and  vigour  suited 
to  their  position. 

But  even  here  direct  competition  with  mural  painting  should  be 
avoided.  How  is  it  possible  in  the  design  to  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  plane  divided  by  mullions  and  transomes,  and  of  transparent 
lights  and  opaque  shadows  in  the  execution  ?  Here,  then,  let  us 
work,  not  timidly  but  advisedly  ;  with  figures  designed  after  the 
method  (I  mean  so  far  as  their  adaptation  to  their  purpose  and 
place  is  concerned)  of  the  advanced  Decorated  style.  I  do  not  mean, 
do  not  draw  better,  and  paint  better,  and  do  everything  better, 
if  you  can;  but,  at  least  as  well,  adapt  the  style  and  subject  to  the 
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space  it  has  to  fill,  and  the  purpose  it  has  to  serve.  And  now,  if  you 
will,  paint  in  gems  ;  now  let  the  very  ground  be  strewed  with  rubies, 
and  sapphires,  and  topazes  ;  now  let  every  leaf  be  an  emerald,  and 
every  flower  a  blazing  star ;  let  the  first  figure  of  all  be  clothed  wdth 
the  sun,  and  those  on  either  hand  be  bright  with  all  the  brightness 
of  heaven.  If  the  glass  be  really  what  it  ought  to  be,  you  will  want 
no  smearing  with  varnish,  no  smudging  with  enamel  to  tone  down 
and  harmonize  the  whole  and  every  part :  colour  will  not  kill  colour  ; 
no,  not  though  you  set  blue  between  green  and  purple,  or  yellow 
between  green  and  orange  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  place 
which  they  occupy  in  the  peacock's  neck,  and  in  the  rainbow. 
Remember  what  I  said  before,  and  I  say  again  :  it  is  no  figure,  but 
an  absolute  literal  fact, — every  piece  of  glass  that  you  use  will  be  a 
solution  of  sunbeams. 

You  will  say,  "  He  is  dreaming  ! "  Be  it  so.  I  only  wish  some 
one  else  would  dream.  I  wish  the  painters  of  glass  and  the  makers 
of  glass,  but  especially  the  latter,  would  dream  too.  But  alas  !  they 
will  not  dream  such  dreams  at  present.  It  is  an  old  story  that 
dreams  that  are  worth  dreaming  come  to  those  to  whom  the  realities 
of  life  are  less  cheering ;  and  so,  dreams  of  glories  to  he  realised  ivith 
effort  come  not  to  a  glass-painter  of  enormous  orders,  and  acres  of 
glass  supplied  and  to  be  supplied ;  but  they  must  come  of  spare 
purses,  and  perhaps  an  empty  stomach.  And  yet  there  is  a  dream, 
too,  that  might  come  of  repletion,  but  it  would  not  be  so  pleasant ; 
for  it  would  tell  of  rivalry,  and  of  another's  success  which  may  eclipse 
his  own.  He  might  dream  that  he  saw  some  patient,  laborious, 
half-inspired,  half-starved  Bernard  Palissy,  aiming  earnestly  and 
toilfully  to  realise  in  fact  what  he  had  already  realised  in  fancy, — a 
glass  better  than  any  of  to-day,  or  of  any  age  that  is  past.  He  might 
dream  that  he  saw  such  a  one  surrounded  by  his  retorts,  his  sooty 
face  reddened  with  the  glare  of  the  furnace,  the  refuse  of  his 
unsuccessful  experiments  thrown  behind  him,  and  in  his  hand,  just 
ready  to  be  cast  into  the  crucible,  something, — but  he  will  not  say 
what, — that  is  his  secret,  and  he  who  would  know  it  must  find  it 
out  as  he  has  found  it  out ;  but  in  the  dream  he  is  successful  this 
time,  and  joy  and  triumph  beam  in  his  eyes,  and  there  is  no  more 
grime  upon  his  forehead ;  and  he  who  first  laboured  in  contempt 
and  penury  is  on  his  way  to  kings'  palaces  ! 
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Amongst  the  temptations  into  vyhich  certain  sections  of  mankind 
are  prone  to  fall  and  take  a  deep  indulgence,  is  one  known  as 
"  building  castles  in  the  air ;"  and  by  strict  utilitarians  this  is  a 
vice  very  strongly  condemned  for  its  unprofitableness — for  its  waste 
of  valuable  time — and  for  its  tendency  to  make  the  votary  dissatis- 
fied with  his  condition.  These  are  the  prevailing  opinions  of  this 
eminently  practical  age ;  and  probably  anything  like  a  defence  of  a 
vestige  of  such  a  propensity  would  be  greatly  condemned  by  those 
who  take  for  their  daily  conteraplations  such  rules  as  are  given  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  whose  dictionaries  open  most  readily  at 
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the  words  "  Commerce" — "  Capital" — "Interest" — "  Profit" — and 
"  Thrift."  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  prevalence  of  these  opinions, 
and  notwithstanding  the  moral  caution  which  rises  up  to  one's 
vision  in  scholastic  round-hand  copy,  "  Do  nothing  rashly,"  we  are 
about  to  say  a  few  words  in  extenuation  of  one  variety  of  this 
practice  of  castle-building. 

First  of  all,  as  a  relaxation,  it  may  be  indulged  in  without  in- 
curring a  large  outlay  of  capital — which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
edifices  some  of  our  utilitarian  fi'iends  over-build  for  themselves ; 
then  again,  you  may  take  these  castles  to  pieces,  or  let  them  evapo- 
rate in  thin  air,  and  nobody  is  ever  the  wiser  for  your  weakness, — 
you  are  none  the  poorer  for  your  failures, — and  nobody  comes 
at  Christmas  to  present  to  you  a  long  bill  for  building  materials ! 
You  can  therefore  go  on  again,  until  in  process  of  time  you  may 
find  that  your  fancy  has  not  been  altogether  idle ;  but  that  you 
have  some  enduring  ideas  evolved  out  of  these  romances  and  dreamy 
imaginations,  and  have  been  enabled  to  establish  something  which 
somebody  may  accept  as  a  contribution  to  poetry,  art,  science,  or 
history. 

Then,  our  utilitarian  friends  who  have  passed  the  middle  age 
and  earned  as  much  money  as  they  care  about,  become  more 
tolerant  of  practices  which  do  not  make  money — look  with  a  more 
tender  eye  on  this  propensity,  and  honour  it  with  the  titles  of  in- 
vention and  discovery.  A  little  product  of  castle-building  is  now 
offered  to  be  joined  with  the  few  scraps  of  records  extant,  and  a  few 
unquestioned  relics  and  land-marks,  so  that  a  chapter  of  local 
history  may  thei'eby  be  woven. 

We  propose,  first  of  all,  to  take  a  dream-glance  beyond  our 
earliest  known  history  of  this  place,  and  to  claim  for  Bedford  a  title 
of  the  most  extreme  antiquity.  If,  then,  we  take  you  to  the  re- 
motest pre  historic  period  with  which  the  human  race  can  be  iden- 
tified, and  ask  you  to  sail  down  the  stream  with  us  on  the  voyage  of 
discovery,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  you  some 
proofs  and  some  facts ;  and  if  in  our  difficult  passage  along  one 
portion  (where  the  current  is  adverse,  and  the  liglit  scanty,)  we 
should  encounter  a  difficulty,  we  must  adopt  the  navigation  of  the 
Yankee  captain  when  he  meets  a  "  snag"  in  the  river — reverse  the 
steam,  back  the  boat,  and  take  a  wider  sweep  into  the  stream.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  boat  foundering  altogether  and 
losing  all  hands  on  board,  but  the  earlier  portion  of  the  journey  will 
of  necessity  be  by  a  dim  and  uncertain  light. 

The  usual  mode  adopted  by  historians  is  to  take  a  starting-point 
from  the  first  recorded  fact  they  can  catch,  or  the  oldest  tradition — 
and  then  work  down  to  their  own  day  ;  but  we  propose  to  go  further 
back,  into  the  mist  of  ages,  taking  the  philosopher's  lamp  in  hand, 
and  seek  out  vestiges  of  primitive  man  in  those  scenes  where  science 
and  letters  were  unknown,  art  existed  only  in  its  rudest  forms  and 
first  development,  and  where  it  was  indeed  a  struggle  for  life  between 
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man  and  the  lower  animals.  We  will  not  trespass  into  the  province 
of  the  geological  professor,  but  in  this  inquiry  we  must  go  back  far 
enough, — so  as  to  catch,  if  possible,  the  first  glimpse  of  our  race. 

Let  us  scan  this  district  .as  it  emerges  from  the  Oolitic  sea :  the 
climate  is  tropical — gigantic  ferns,  aurucarias,  fan-palms  and  jungle- 
grasses  grow  rank  on  the  land,  and  the  estuary  waters  teem  with 
life  in  uncouth  forms.  Is  there  any  sign  of  man  here  ?  iVb—- the 
great  work  is  not  yet  complete,  earth  is  not  yet  fit  for  his  occupation. 
Time  rolls  on,  the  land-levels  change,  and  the  sea  again  covers  this 
part : — the  climate  changes,  and  floes  and  bergs  of  ice  are  borne 
along  the  ruffled  waters.  The  levels  again  shift,  the  sea  finds 
another  channel,  and  our  district  is  left  high  and  dry.  The  natural 
drainage  of  the  rainfall  makes  for  itself  a  passage,  and,  swelled  by 
the  various  contribations  from  a  broad  area,  becomes  a  River,  in 
whose  waters  plunges  the  great  hippopotamus,  and  on  whose  banks 
roam  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  long-faced  ox.  There  are 
thick-set  horses  too ;  are  there  men  to  ride  them  ?  There  are  rein- 
deer and  red-deer ;  are  there  women  to  cook  the  venison  ?  Yes, 
there  are  !  Along  this  valley  is  a  scanty  population,  a  wave  probably 
from  the  first  collected  nation,  a  race  whose  habits  are  so  primitive 
that  their  whole  life  is  spent  in  fishing,  hunting,  eating,  and  sleep- 
ing. From  flints  they  construct  their  hatchets,  spears,  and  arrows 
for  the  chase  ;  from  the  animals  they  obtain  skins  for  their  clothing, 
and  entrails  for  thread  and  for  twisting  into  fishing  lines.  Their 
habitations  are  of  that  first  order  of  architecture  which  comprises 
feeble  notions  of  comfort  and  a  perfect  ignorance  of  ornament.  The 
husband  kills  the  animals  and  the  woman  cooks  them  ;  perhaps  she 
dries  the  skins  and  makes  the  garments  of  the  family — for  woman 
is  always  the  better  contriver  and  economizer ; — and  let  us  hope 
that  when  the  man  collects  the  little  circular  fossils  and  drills  a  hole 
through  them,  he  strings  them  all  together  and  puts  them  round  her 
neck  as  a  new-year's  present — for  this  is  the  only  relic  of  ornament- 
ation hinted  at  as  having  been  adopted  by  these  primitive  beings. 
This  you  will  say  is  part  of  the  castle-building,  and  you  require  facts 
and  proofs :  they  are  before  you.  The  flint  hatchets,  spear-heads, 
and  knives — probably  the  first  attempts  at  human  handicraft — are 
now  exhibited  :  they  were  obtained  in  this  district,  from  the  lower 
deposits  of  gravel,  which  contained  also  the  bones  of  animals 
forming  a  portion  of  the  remarkable  fauna  of  that  age,  but  which 
have  long  since  been  extinct  in  this  country. 

Presuming  that  this  locality  which  we  now  call  Bedford — with 
its  physical  advantages  of  water,  wood,  and  rich  lands  and  pastures 
— would  not  be  relinquished  by  a  people  who  once  possessed  it,  we 
may  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  quiet  settlement  here  of  the  old 
flint-people,  and  their  slow  and  gradual  improvement  in  the  arts 
which  enabled  them  to  construct  boats  for  the  navigation  of  that 
River  which  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  district. 
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By  means  of  this,  an  intercourse  is  kept  up  with  other  tribes 
and  settlements  ;  and  by  the  interchange  of  ideas,  improvements 
are  brought  about.  The  weapons  are  no  longer  roughly-chipped 
flints,  but  smoothly-ground  and  polished  celts  ;  some  of  these  have 
been  found  here,  and  are  before  you.  There  is,  by  this  time,  a 
considerable  development  of  the  constructive  faculties  of  the  people, 
and  there  is  even  some  display  of  art,  barbaric  it  is  true,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  pictorial  display  they  made  on  their  own  bodies  for 
their  alfresco  summer  adornment.  We  may  imagine  that  this  town 
had  its  cluster  of  houses,  and  began  to  assume  a  commercial 
importance,  being  visited  by  the  tribes  settled  near  Silsoe  and  Sandy, 
both  of  which  settlements  were  on  main  trackways.  Copper  and 
tin  have  at  length  been  discovered  in  Britain :  we  will  not  now 
stay  to  discuss  the  questions,  how  ?  and  by  whom  ?  but  take  the 
acknowledged  fact.  A  great  impetus  is  given  thereby  to  native 
handicraft :  many  useful  articles,  personal  ornaments,  and  weapons 
of  war  and  of  the  chase  that  come  into  use,  fabricated  of  a  mixture 
of  these  two  metals  now  described  as  Bronze.  Specimens  of  these 
have  been  turned  up  at  Bedford,  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  improve- 
ments effected  elsewhere  extended  here,  and  thus  proving  that  there 
were  roads  and  means  of  intercourse  among  the  several  tribes.  At 
this  time  the  Britons  struck  money  at  Verulam,  Camulodunum,  and 
other  places,  taking  Greek  coins  for  their  models  ;  many  specimens 
have  been  found  at  Sandy,  Bedford,  and  Silsoe.  The  Eomans  had 
paid  some  visits  and  held  commercial  transactions  with  the  Britons, 
who  thereby  gained  many  fresh  ideas,  and  then  obtained  their  first 
notions  on  the  currency  question.  Caesar  says  that  when  he  came 
over  he  found  them  using  brass  and  gold  money :  and  also  rings  of 
iron  adjusted  to  a  certain  weight.  After  the  Roman  invasion  the 
native  coinage  gradually  declined,  and  the  Britons  used  the  Roman 
coins.-'  This  new  circulating  medium  appears  to  have  been  largely 
adopted  :  and  I  think  it  is  a  question  worthy  the  consideration  of 
antiquaries  whether  the  discovery  of  a  quantity  of  Roman  coins 
alone  in  a  locality  is  not  rather  evidence  of  commercial  transactions 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Romans,  than  the  actual  occupation  of 
the  place  by  the  Romans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion  by  Caesar, 
the  Bedfordians  joined  Cassibelaunus  on  his  appeal  to  the  several 
tribes  to  form  a  defensive  alliance  against  the  Romans.  This  may 
be  classed  among  my  fancies,  but  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  their 
position,  that  the  people  of  this  settlement  were  of  the  tribe  called 
the  Cassi  (and  by  Ptolemy  as  the  CateiicJilani) .  Most  of  the  early 
writers  agree  that  this  tribe  occupied  the  district  now  known  as 
the  counties  of  Herts,  Beds,  and  Bucks.  The  Hertfordshire  people 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  support  of  this  view. 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  period  which  excites  the  keenest 
criticism  of  any  contributions  to  history  ;  but  on  which,  nevertheless, 

(1)    Hawkins. 
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every  local  historian  ventures  to  offer  his  own  notions  :  let  me  be 
excused,  therefore,  if  I  give  mine. 

No  period  has  been  more  freely  treated  by  the  novelist  and 
romancer  than  that  now  under  consideration,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  occasionally  we  get  our  notions  of  early  society  and  early 
policy  rudely  disturbed  by  the  turning  up  of  a  little  fact ;  and  a  very 
romantic  passage  in  a  favourite  romance  becomes  dissipated  by  a 
few  lines  found  in  a  musty  charter,  or  a  brief  device  on  a  little  coin. 
Early  legends  are  very  captivating,  but,  however  dearly  we  may 
cherish  them,  and  however  anxious  we  may  be  to  retain  them,  we 
cannot  struggle  against  the  proofs  afforded  by  such  contemporary 
witnesses.  Much  as  we  appreciate  the  notes  and  comments  of  the 
monkish  historians,  they  must  be  taken  as  producing  subordinate, 
and  sometimes  doubtful,  evidence  compared  to  that  furnished  by  a 
dry  legal  grant  or  an  official  charter. 

But  before  we  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  Saxon  predecessors  in  this  town,  permit  me  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  its  name.  Many  discussions  have  taken  place,  and 
much  ink  has  been  spilt,  upon  this  question.  If  I  add  another 
suggestion  to  the  many  which  have  already  been  given,  let  it  be 
understood  that  I  do  so  frankly,  and  that  I  will  not  hesitate  to  accept 
all  the  responsibility — even  if  I  should  ever  be  convicted  of  having 
made  a  great  blunder. 

Soon  after  the  Roman  invasion,  the  conquerors  began  to  have 
commercial  and  other  relations  with  the  people  of  this  town  ;  but 
although  they  came  here,  and  some  of  them  sojourned  here  tempo- 
rarily, there  is  at  present  no  proof  that  it  became  a  permanent 
Roman  settlement  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  on  an 
ancient  road  and  trackway,  but  it  did  not  happen  to  be  on  either  of 
the  lines  selected  by  the  Roman  generals  for  their  great  roads  to  be 
carried  along.  There  are  abundant  evidences  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  people  here  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  record  of  their 
having  given  any  name  to  the  town.  It  must  have  had  a  name  at 
that  time  :  what  was  that  name  ?  The  venerable  Camden  says  he 
has  read  that  its  British  name  was  Liswidur  or  Lattidur  !  Where 
did  he  read  this  ?  He  has  some  doubt  about  it  himself,  and  thinks 
it  possible  that  this  name  was  a  translation :  he  adds  too  that  he 
"  dare  not  with  some  affirm  that  Bedford  is  the  Lactodorum  of 
Antoninus" — and  I  quite  respect  the  caution  of  this  worthy  historian. 
There  is  no  record  whatever  that  I  can  find  of  a  name,  until  we 
come  to  the  entry  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  plainly  tells  us 
that  it  was  "  Bedicanford."  Depend  upon  it  that  the  Romans  found 
that  name  already  given  to  it,  and  accepted  it,  never  attempting  to 
substitute  one  of  their  own  (as  was  generally  their  custom) ;  for, 
probably,  there  never  was  a  Castra  Romana  here  which  would  render 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  name  in  recording  any  facts  of  their 
military  government  and  administration  of  public  affairs  in  this 
country.     I  have  searched  several  Roman  authorities  in  vain ;  and 
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as  there  is  no  allusion  made  by  the  last  great  Roman  historian — 
Napoleon  III. — that  Julius  Caesar  was  ever  a  squatter  here,  I  despair 
of  finding  a  Roman  name  for  Bedford.  In  cases  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  the  safest  plan  is  to  go  to  the  highest  prescriptive  authoi'ity 
— let  us  therefore  turn  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  which  we  do 
know.  If  it  be  pure  Saxon  (as  has  frequently  been  asserted),  of 
course  there  must  have  been  a  previous  name  which  is  lost :  if, 
however,  it  be  British,  then  it  is  a  fair  inference  to  draw  that  this 
Bedicanford  is  the  "  old  original."  Let  us  take  it  to  pieces  and  we 
find  three  Celtic  words — Bad  (a  boat), — Can  (the  preposition  with 
or  by), — and  Ford  (a  passage  by  water).  Now,  this  combination, 
the  passage  by  boat, — or  the  ferry — precisely  explains  the  physical 
condition  of  the  place  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  find 
a  better  etymology  than  this.  Remember  also — that  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  expressly  says  that  the  Saxons  "  took  Bedicanford  " ;  and 
the  inference  is  that  they  found  it  called  by  that  name.  They 
subsequently  modified  it,  and  called  it  Bedanford,  which  has  an 
accurate  Saxon  meaning — Beda,  derived  from  the  Suio-gothic  word 
Bada  (war)  and  ford  (passage  through  a  stream) ;  so  that  in  later 
days,  when  they  fortified  the  north  bank,  this  name  would  well 
represent  their  idea  of  the  town — Bedanford  (the  fortress  on  the 
ferry);  but  this,  I  submit,  was  their  modification  of  the  British  name, 
and  not  a  new  one  of  their  own. 

To  prove  that  British  or  Celtic  names  have  been  applied  to  this 
locality,  we  may  instance  those  sites  now  known  as  Offa  Street, 
Lurke  Lane,  and  Home  Lane  :  these  are  simple  corruptions  of  the 
very  early  Celtic  words  Afval  (refuse) ;  Llwc  (dust) ;  and  Horn,  a 
word  found  in  most  of  the  older  languages,  and  transmitted  to  us 
unaltered,  signifying  a  curved  instrument,  and  probably  applied  to 
this  lane  from  its  resemblance  to  the  horn  of  an  animal. 

One  is  curious  to  know  something  of  the  habits  of  our  early 
predecessors  here ;  and  although  the  authentic  evidence  is  scanty, 
there  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  if  they  were  barbarous  in  comparison 
with  the  highly  civilized  Greeks  and  Romans — in  consequence  chiefly 
of  their  isolation — yet  it  is  satisfactory  to '  know  that  when  Caesar 
made  his  little  morning  call  upon  them  he  did  not  find  them  a 
nation  of  brutal  savages.  They  were  primitive  in  their  habits,  and 
had  certain  barbaric  ideas  as  to  personal  ornament.  With  their 
notions  of  dignity  of  costume,  the  Romans  must  have  been  rather 
astonished  to  find  both  sexes  of  the  people  armed,  having  long- 
flowing  black  hair,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  clothing,  and 
their  bodies  covered  with  portraits  of  animals,  and  the  sun  and 
moon,  painted  in  sky  blue !  Caesar  not  only  took  notes  of  his  ob- 
servations on  this  peculiarity  of  ornamentation,  but  he  describes 
how  the  sky  blue  colour  was  obtained — this  principal  article  of  the 
British  toilet.  The  natives  cultivated  Woad,  from  which  they  ex- 
tracted this  colour  ;  and  it  is  a  remakable  fact  that  in  Bedfordshire 
the  cultivation  of  woad  was  continued  until  a  late  period.     The 
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fondness  of  local  "True  Britons"  for  blue  is  continued  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  I  suggest  to  ethnologists  whether  this  is  not 
one  more  to  acid  to  the  many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  strong  traces 
of  the  British  element  existing  here,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
admixture  of  races.  Cassar,  to  his  honour,  does  not  under-rate  this 
people :  he  shews  that  they  were  sociable,  and  attached  to  domestic 
institutions — so  much  so  that  they  generally  lived  in  parties  of  ten 
or  twelve,  having  wives  in  common.  He  admits  that  they  were  brave 
and  enduring :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their  strategy  in  war,  to 
meet  large  invading  armies  with  small  numbers  of  defenders,  is 
precisely  that  which  is  recommended  to  English  volunteers  of  the 
present  day,  as  the  most  efficacious :  they  used  to  spread  themselves 
about  in  "  skirmishing  order,"  harassed  the  invading  army  in  many 
places  at  once,  and  rallied  together  at  intervals.  He  says  of  those 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  that  they  wore  skins,  and  lived  chiefly 
on  milk  and  flesh ;  and  it  seems  that  they  must  have  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  something  more  than  the  designs  for  their  coinage, 
for  they  fought  with  chariots,  and  were  skilled  horsemen.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  says  that  they  were  "  simple  and  upright  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  far  from  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  his  countrymen."  Tacitus 
notices  that  they  made  no  distinction  of  sex,  either  in  conducting 
war  or  carrying  on  their  political  affairs  :  a  piece  of  classical  inform- 
ation which  possibly  may  have  influenced  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  in  the 
compilation  of  his  election  address  to  the  constituency  of  Westmin- 
ster— and  a  fact  which  I  wonder  has  never  been  quoted  by  the 
strong-minded  women  of  America  who,  in  their  demand  for  "  equal 
rights,"  say  they  are  not  in  their  proper  speare  when  kept  off  the 
balloting  tickets  and  out  of  Congress  ! 

A  great  institution  of  the  British  period  was  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  Beer  as  the  national  beverage.  This  drink  must  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  British  people  at  that  time,  for  it  is  noticed  by 
most  of  the  Roman  historians,  some  of  whom  describe  it  as  a  plea- 
sant wine  made  from  barley ;  and  the  name  by  which  it  was  known 
— says  Dioscorides — ^was  Curmi ;  but  Camden  thinks  this  is  a  mis- 
understanding of  either  the  writer  or  his  transcriber,  and  that  the 
name  was  Cwriv,  which  is  the  name  used  by  the  Welsh  to  this  day ; 
and  I  think  Camden  is  right. 

A  few  words  more  ere  I  leave  the  Britons.  Amongst  their 
customs,  modified  by  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  was  the  disposal 
of  their  dead.  A  few  years  ago  I  examined  some  excavations,  on 
the  north  side  of  Bedford,  which  appeared  to  me  indicative  of  a 
British  burial  place,  and  I  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
several  antiquaries,  but  from  the  scanty  evidence  they  did  not  seem 
to  think  much  about  it.  Since  then,  further  excavations  have  been 
made  in  the  brick-field  (Clapham-road)  and  confirmed  my  opinion. 
There  have  been  found  there  Romano-British  pottery,  a  British 
flint-article  of  domestic  use,  flakes  of  flint  for  knives,  and  a  bronze 
sword  (now  on  the  table).     I  have  examined  probably  fifty  of  the 
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graves,  and  the  contents  bear  a  remarkable  similarity.  At  the 
bottom,  about  three  feet  from  the  surface,  is  a  layer  of  charcoal  and 
ashes,  then  an  urn  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  partly-burnt  bones 
of  oxen,  horses,  and  deer.  Over  these  are  placed  a  quantity  of 
stones  and  boulders,  all  showing  strong  traces  of  fire ;  these  probably 
formed  the  pile  on  which  the  body  was  burnt.  In  no  case  have  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfect  urn,  but  sufficiently  large  pieces 
have  been  secured  to  shew  that  they  were  British  and  Romano- 
British. 

The  numerous  remains  of  urns,  weapons,  utensils,  ornaments, 
and  coins  found  in  Bedford  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  temporary 
sojourn  of  Romans  here:  possibly  Badcanford  was  a  half-way  house 
for  them  in  their  movements  from  the  camp  at  Sandy  to  Towcester 
and  other  stations  in  that  vicinity :  and  also  from  the  south  by  the 
road  which  passed  through  Shefford,  Hawnes,  and  Elstow,  where 
both  British  and  Roman  pottery  have  been  found.  I  am  astonished 
that  so  few  relics  of  those  periods  have  been  found  at  Ravensden- 
hill  and  the  continuous  ridge  of  Mowbury :  for  it  was  evidently  an 
important  position  and  valuable  outpost.  The  remains  of  earth- 
works there  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  now  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable 
any  one  to  define  them  accurately.  Two  antiquaries  are  very 
positive  that  they  have  found  remains  of  British  earth-dwellings ; 
but,  anxious  as  I  am  to  conserve  every  vestige  of  antiquity,  and  to 
make  a  note  of  it  when  seen,  I  cannot  trace  out  British  dwellings 
here  in  the  simple  irregularities  of  surface.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  was  an  ordinary  entrenchment  here,  and  perhaps  a  beacon 
station :  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  it  was  subsequently  used  by  the 
Saxons,  for  they  have  left  their  evidence  behind  them  in  the  name 
of  Puttan-hoo,  which  my  lamented  friend  Monkhouse  very  properly 
translated  "  the  hill  of  ponds,"  which  well  describes  the  true 
character  of  the  site  to  this  day. 

We  must  pass  on  rapidly  to  the  period  of  actual  occupation  by 
the  Saxons.  Bedford — lying  a  little  distance  away  from  the  great 
lines  of  communication — had  less  mixture  of  races  than  any  other 
towns ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  down  to  a  very  late  period 
(almost  down  to  the  present  time),  notwithstanding  the  several  in- 
vasions and  immigrations  of  strangers  which  have  taken  place,  the 
British  (or  Celtic)  element  largely  prevailed  amongst  the  real  natives. 
The  standard  of  size  is  below  the  average  ;  and  a  stalwart  person  is 
an  exception,  rather  than  a  sample  of  the  population  of  the  district. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the  prevalent  opinion  hereabouts  is 
that  the  eastern  end  of  Ivempston  is  the  site  of  a  great  battle-field, 
and  that  the  human  remains,  frequently  discovered  in  the  gravel 
excavations,  are  those  of  the  combatants  who  fell  in  the  struggle. 
For  some  years  past  I  have  ventured  to  contest  that  opinion,  upon 
the  strength  of  a  few  facts  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
I  have  witnessed  the  uncovering  of  a  large  number  of  human 
skeletons  there  during  the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen  years :  and  have 
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observed  that  the  burials  indicate  great  care  and  attention,  and  not 
the  indiscriminate  disposal  of  bodies  covered  up  after  a  great  battle. 
There  were  also  bodies  of  women  and  children  amongst  them  :  and 
that  they  were  buried  at  different  periods  is  proved  by  the  character 
of  the  urns  and  ornaments  carefully  and  lovingly  deposited  with 
them.  That  site  was,  in  fact,  the  regular  cemetery  for  a  large 
population,  and  used  for  a  long  period  :  and,  I  venture  to  say,  was 
the  revered  Machpelah  of  the  people  of  Saxon  Bedanford.  This  will 
be  objected  to,  probably,  by  some  who  look  only  to  the  present  lines 
of  road :  but  in  olden  time  the  roads  were  laid  out  very  differently. 
If  SiWj  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  out  this  inquiry,  and 
will  walk  from  St.  Paul's  church  to  the  Common,  he  will  find  the 
remains  of  a  raised  causeway  leading  to  Cox's  pits,  and  into 
the  shallowest  part  of  the  river.  There  was  an  easy  ford,  and 
probably  stepping-stones  :  and  in  a  line  with  this  point — over  the 
crest  of  the  high  south  bank  (Miss  Williamson's) — is  the  Saxou 
cemetery.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  some  military  earthworks 
on  this  little  escarpment,  and  they  may  have  given  rise  to  the  name 
of  Kempston  (which  is  Saxon) ;  but  there  are  no  evidences  of 
occupation  of  this  place  previous  to  that  period  ;  and  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  buildings  to  shew  that  it  was  other  than  a  mere  camp. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  there  was  ever  a  Saxon  church 
there:  whereas  with  Bedford  the  case  is  strong  with  reference  to 
that  point.  We  learn  from  records  that  there  was  in  this  town  a 
Saxon  church  (possibly  three).  We  find  a  single  remark  in  Leland 
which  gives  the  bare  assertion  that  there  was  a  Saxon  church  in 
St.  Paul's,  which  "  before  the  Conquest  was  collegiate,"  he  states. 
Another  site  was  dedicated  to  Cuthbert,  who  was  a  Saxon  saint ; 
but  the  old  church  which  was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  did  not 
exhibit  any  features  of  Saxon  work.  There  is,  however,  one  church 
in  which  there  is  really  some  well-preserved  work  which  is  indis- 
putably Saxon — that  of  St.  Peter's  parish. 

The  first  record  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  that  given  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  says  that  in  560  Ceawlin,  son  of  Cymric,  made 
himself  master  of  Beds,  Bucks,  and  Oxford  ;  but,  so  far  as  this 
county  is  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  mastery  was  more 
than  a  raid  for  iDlunder. 

(Saxon  Chronicle.)  "  In  571  the  West  Saxons  under  Cuthwulf 
took  from  the  Britons  the  towns  oi  Bedcanford,  Lygean  hyrg  (Leighton 
or  Lenburg),  ^glesbyrg  (Aylesbury),  Bmnesington  (Benson),  and 
Egenesham  (Eynsham) ;  "  and  mark  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
captures — from  the  westwards  of  Bedford.  I  agree,  therefore,  with 
Mr.  Wright,  that  in  the  Pagan  period  Bedford  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  it  was  not  until  half  a  century  afterwards 
that  it  was  taken  into  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  The  West  Saxons, 
I  think,  made  their  first  pitched  camp  at  Kempston,  and  then  not 
only  took  Bedford,  but  held  it  as  a  post  of  consequence.  There  was 
a  shallow  ford  from  their  first  camp  to  the  town ;  and  the  ordinary 
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ford  was  near  the  spot  where  the  bridge  now  stands,  to  which  roads 
approached.  They  thoroughly  fortified  the  north  bank :  and  the 
houses  soon  began  to  assume  something  hke  street  arrangement ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  our  present  principal  thoroughfares  were 
then  laid  out.  The  houses  of  that  period  were  small  erections  of 
wood,  stone,  and  clay,  thatched,  two  storeys  high,  with  an  entrance 
at  the  gable-end  of  the  building. 

Written  evidence  about  Bedford  is  very  scanty  in  the  period 
succeeding  and  until  the  year  750. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  eventually  extended  to  Bedford,  and 
tradition  associates  King  Offa — Offa  the  Terrible — with  this  town  in 
many  ways,  affirming  that  he  had  a  palace  here :  that  he  died  at 
Offley  on  his  way  here  from  St.  Albans,  but  that  he  was  conveyed 
(at  his  own  special  request)  to  Bedford,  and  deposited  in  the  chapel 
on  the  site  now  occupied  hj  Captain  Newland's  brew-house ;  and 
that  the  floods  washed  out  the  foundations  of  the  chapel  and  took 
his  stone  coffin  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  where,  for  a  long  time, 
it  could  be  seen  at  low  water.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of 
this  last  tradition  may  consult  Matthew  Paris,  the  monkish  histo- 
rian. It  is  not  agreeable  to  disturb  long-settled  belief  in  ancient 
stories,  but — to  vise  good  old  Camden's  words — "  I  dare  not  affirm 
this."  I  cannot  accept  such  a  libel  upon  the  Bedfordians  of  that 
day  as  to  believe  that  they  would  allow  the  body  of  so  distinguished 
a  man,  and  so  great  a  benefactor  to  their  town,  and  a  King,  in  the 
bargain,  to  be  in  such  a  neglected  and  ignominious  state.  Indeed, 
I  think  that  the  relations  which  once  existed  between  King  Offa 
and  the  townspeople  of  Bedford  have  never  had  justice  done  to  them 
by  the  historians,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  supposed  memorial  to  him  of  a  street  being  named  after 
him  at  that  time  is  nothing  worth  ;  as  that  was  done  in  my  recol- 
lection, in  a  late  classification  of  the  streets,  and  was  merely  a 
genteel  rendering  of  the  old  British  name  of  Afval — afterwards 
corrupted  to  Offal  lane.  But  Offa  really  had  some  important  con- 
nexion with  Bedford,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  and  so 
correct  the  unbelief  of  some  scoffers  at  Bedford's  fame,  who  say  that 
the  Off"a  association  is  altogether  mythical.  If  his  reputation  rested 
solely  upon  the  statements  of  early  writers,  he  would  indeed  be 
justly  entitled  to  the  surname  of  Terrible ;  for  he  is  by  them  de- 
scribed as  a  most  ferocious,  avaricious,  and  insatiable  autocrat — and 
yet  an  easy  victim  and  slave  to  a  beautiful  but  infamous  woman. 
Even  the  venerable  Bede  says  he  gained  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
"with  a  bloody  sword  :" — that  is  very  probable,  at  a  time  when 
this  country  was  parcelled  out  among  a  lot  of  small  rulers,  who 
were  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  their  honour,  and  who  were  con- 
tinually appealing  to  violence  to  carry  out  their  will.  It  is  very 
probable,  too,  that  the  master  mind  of  Offa  saw  that  the  only  way 
to  bring  the  discordant  provinces  into  order  was  to  take  them  under 
his  own  superior  mode  of  ruling;  and  that  the  only  method  of 
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reasoning  with  such  persons  was  a  coup  cVetat.  As  described  by 
the  monastic — but  not  very  reUable — historians,  the  career  of  Offa 
and  his  family  is  singularly  romantic  as  well  as  appalling.  That 
he  was  the  great  active  spirit  of  his  day  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  Charlemagne  and  the 
Pope ;  no  ordinary  cut-throat  usurper  could,  have  gained  such  ac- 
quaintances as  those.  The  fact  of  his  devoting  a  great  portion  of 
his  wealth  to  the  building  and  endowing  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  and 
other  churches  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  character 
of  the  man;  and  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  us,  in  Bedford,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  he  built  and  endowed  churches,  religious  houses, 
and  a  residence  for  himself  in  this  town.  Let  us  turn  awhile  to 
the  ordinary  version  of  Offa's  career.  It  states  that  whilst  he  was, 
sword  in  hand,  seizing  the  provinces  of  others  and  enriching  him- 
self by  plunder,  a  lady  named  Drida,  suddenlj^  made  her  appearance 
before  him,  unattended  and  unprotected  ;  and — trusting  to  her  own 
powers  of  fascination — placed  herself  at  his  mercy.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  a  bold,  beautiful,  ambitious,  and  cruel  woman,  a  relative 
of  Charlemagne,  who  had  heard  of  Offa,  and  intended  to  have  him. 
She  had  committed  a  heinous  crime  and  was  sentenced  to  the  ordeal 
of  iron  or  fire ;  but,  in  consequence  of  her  relationship  to  the  great 
monarch,  she  was  allowed  the  more  merciful  ordeal  of  water;  and 
was  thereupon  put  into  a  boat  without  oar,  rudder,  or  sail,  and  set 
adrift  upon  the  ocean !  Eventually  the  wind  and  waves  drove  her 
upon  the  British  coast,  and  after  she  had  been  assisted  on  the  shore 
was  conveyed,  by  her  own  desire,  to  the  presence  of  the  king.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  at  once  conquered  by  her  superb  beauty,  and  from 
that  moment  was  in  her  power.  Her  fiend-like  disposition  soon 
shewed  itself,  and  if  any  person  stood  in  the  way  of  her  ambitious 
projects,  she  never  rested  until  she  had  accomplished  his  destruction. 
Her  vindictive  proceedings  caused  great  grief  to  the  mother  of  Offa, 
and  eventually  broke  her  heart.  Offa's  eldest  daughter,  Edburga, 
was  almost  as  beautiful  as  his  wife,  and  nearly  as  wicked.  She 
married  Brightric,  and  became  the  murderess  of  him  and  others. 
The  charms  of  the  younger  daughter,  Alfleda,  attracted  Ethelbert, 
king  of  East  Anglia  ;  but  Queen  Drida  hated  him,  yet  coveted  part 
of  his  possessions.  She  persuaded  Offa  that  Ethelbert  was  dis- 
sembling, and  that  his  courtship  of  Alfleda  was  only  an  excuse  to 
possess  himself  of  her  father's  throne.  She  then  pretended  to 
favour  Ethelbert's  suit,  and  conducted  him  to  a  beautiful  apartment, 
where  she  said  he  would  find  her  daughter.  He  took  his  seat  on  a 
couch  which  instantly  descended  to  a  vault,  where  some  hired 
assassins,  with  her  assistance,  quickly  put  him  to  death.  East 
Anglia  was  then  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  Alfleda,  who 
was  shocked  at  the  murder  of  her  lover,  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Croyland.  Her  wicked  sister,  Edburga,  after  poisoning  her  husband, 
went  out  of  the  country  and  took  refuge  in  a  monastery;  but  her 
vices  were  so  great  there,  that  she  was  turned  out  and  became  a 
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beggar,  and  finally  died  in  the  streets  of  Pavia,  a  wretched  outcast. 
The  Queen  Drida  herself  became  so  infamous  that  at  last  Offa  had 
her  imprisoned  in  a  distant  fortress ;  but  she  had  carried  with  her 
great  treasures  which  she  had  amassed.  The  rumour  of  her  riches 
came  to  the  ears  of  some  bandits,  and  they  attacked  the  fortress, 
stole  the  treasures,  and  thrust  the  wicked  queen  into  a  well.  Offa, 
himself,  full  of  remorse  for  his  own  crimes,  took  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  was  shriven  on  making  a  vow  to  build  and  endow 
churches,  and  to  do  other  good  deeds.  So  much  for  the  legends 
which  have  been  for  centuries  accepted  as  the  memoirs  of  this  great 
man,  but  which,  I  think,  we  ought  to  reject.  Injustice  to  him,  let 
us  see  whether  anything  favourable  can  be  gleaned  from  really 
authentic  sources.  JFirst,  I  may  say  that,  beyond  the  traditions 
which  were  gathered  up  and  put  into  manuscript  by  the  monkish 
historians  referred  to,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  atom  of 
evidence  to  shew  that  there  were  such  wicked  persons  as  these  royal 
ladies  just  described;  nor  that  Offa  was  such  a  cruel,  bad  man. 
That  he  was  ambitious,  bold,  and  unscrupulous  in  carrying  out  his 
policy  is  very  probable  ;  they  were  rough  times,  and  strong  measures 
were  necessary  to  effect  great  purposes ;  but  his  was  a  far  nobler 
character  than  historical  romance  has  described  it.  Now,  then,  it 
becomes  us  to  examine  carefully  every  relic  and  record  of  his  days, 
to  glean  evidence  to  enable  us  either  to  support  this  black  indict- 
ment or  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  do  justice  to  one  who  has  so 
long  lain  under  the  heavy  hand  of  calumny.  From  actual  docu- 
ments quoted  by  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  excellent  work,  the  Lives  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  it  appears  that  after  the  battle  of 
Otford  in  a.d.  774,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Kentish  men,  Offa  assumed 
regal  authority  in  Kent,  and  that  ancient  kingdom  was  designed  by 
him  to  form  only  a  province  of  Mercia.  In  order  more  fully  to 
accomplish  the  degradation  of  Kent,  he  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  his  influence 
at  Rome  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  project.  In  786,  in  order  to 
cripple  the  archbishop  and  deprive  him  of  his  temporal  power,  Offa 
directed  his  own  son,  Egferth,  to  be  elected  King  of  Kent,  which 
was  accordingly  done.^  Archbishop  Jaenbehrt  resisted  for  some 
time ;  but  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  divert  from  his  purpose  a 
determined  man  who  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  friendship  of  Charlemagne.  When  Offa  had  carried  his  point 
against  the  archbishop  and  had  established  his  own  son  on  the 
throne  of  Kent,  he,^  "  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  desired  the  Legates 
to  inform  the  Pope  that  he  should  become  an  annual  subscriber 
towai'ds  the  fund  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  divine  service  at 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  and  for  the  support  of  indigent  pilgrims 
who  might  visit  that  city.     The  sum  he  promised  was  small,  but 

(2)    Hem-y  of  Huntingdon. 
(3)    Hook's  Lives  of  the  ArchMnhops. 
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the  donation  has  assumed  an  historical  importance,  as  being  the 
foundation  of  the  Peter  Pence,  of  which  we  frequently  hear." 

Jaenbehrt  did  not  long  survive  the  mortifying  treatment  he  had 
received  from  OfFa,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  archbishopric  by 
(Ethilheard,  who  possessed  greater  tact,  and  kept  on  better  terms 
with  the  king.  The  see  was  vacant  for  nearly  three  years,  and  Offa 
took  care  that  the  full  authority  of  the  new  archbishopric  at  Lich- 
field, which  he  had  himself  created,  was  enforced  ;  and  when  (Ethil- 
heard was  appointed  to  Canterbury  he  gave  him  his  hearty  support. 
This  is  proved  by  authentic  documentary  evidence,  and  shews  that 
Offa  was  a  very  sagacious  as  well  as  powerful  king.  Let  us  look  at 
another  piece  of  evidence  to  prove  the  power  of  the  archbishop :  I 
had  lately  in  my  possession  a  little  coin  found  near  Bedford,  pro- 
nounced to  be  unique  when  I  exhibited  it  to  the  Archgeological 
Society.  It  is  remarkable  as  producing  a  great  piece  of  evidence 
bearing  on  this  question.  An  account  of  it  is  published  by 
my  friend  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Numis- 
matic  Society  of  London,  and  it  will  shew  how  valuable,  as  pieces 
of  history,  are  small  relics  of  that  kind.  The  coin  was  struck 
by  this  very  Qilthilheard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  bears  his 
name  with  that  of  King  Offa  himself!  Could  there  be  better 
evidence  that  these  men  were  contemporaries  and  had  intimate 
association?  Another  piece  of  evidence  equally  authentic,  is  another 
coin,  which  tells  us  who  really  was  the  wife  and  queen  of  OfFa ;  and 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  a  charter  (to  which  I  will  refer), 
completely  corrects  the  terrible  legends  about  his  queen.  In  the 
charters  collected  by  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  "  Codex,"  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Thorpe  in  his  "  Diplomatarium,"  is  one  under  the  hand  of  this 
very  Archbishop  CEthilheard.  The  coin  and  some  others  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum  shew  that  the  wife  of  OfFa  was  Cynethrithe, 
and  that  she  survived  him.  The  charter  quoted  shews  that  in  the 
endeavour  to  restore  to  the  churches  in  Kent  some  of  the  lands  of 
which  they  were  deprived  by  OfFa,  during  the  war  with  that  kingdom, 
an  arrangement  was  efFected  with  the  widow  of  OfFa.  It  appears 
that  she  was  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  business  of  state,  and 
Offa's  son  took  the  throne.  Then,  in  consideration  of  certain  ex- 
changes of  lands  wdth  the  archbishop,  she  was  to  have  others  for 
the  endowment  of  the  monastery  in  Bedford,  which  OfFa  had 
founded  and  his  son  had  given  to  the  charge  of  the  archbishop,  and 
of  which  she  had  become  abbess.  But  the  archbishop  stipulated 
that  there  should  be  restored  to  the  Kentish  cathedral  church  certain 
lands  with  which  Offa  had  endowed  his  church  at  Bedford.  Out 
of  these  evidences  we  gain  certain  facts  ;  viz.,  that  Offa  had  a 
great  regard  for  Bedford :  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
feelings  at  the  later  period  of  his  life  :  that  his  wife  was  Cynethrithe, 
daughter  of  Cenulf,  king  of  the  West  Saxons :  that  after  his  death 
she  became  the  abbess  of  this  monastery;  and  that  there  was  a 
Saxon  church  in  Bedford  endowed  by  Offa. 
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Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  cliurclies  of  Bedford,  it  has 
already  been  stated,  that  the  only  church  now  existing  which  carries 
with  it  any  evidence  of  Saxon  structure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Upon 
the  name  given  to  this  church  I  lately  offered  some  observations, 
which  I  will  venture  to  repeat  here  briefly.  The  name  of  St.  Petei- 
Martyn  has,  from  the  first  time  of  hearing  it,  appeared  to  me  most 
irreconcilable,  and  all  explanations  given  have  been  most  unsatis- 
factory. I  could  not  accept  it,  but  although  I  tried  very  hard  to 
obtain  a  proper  and  consistent  substitute  for  the  "Martyn"  append- 
age, it  was  for  a  long  time  without  success:  but  eventually  I  have 
ascertained  the  original  dedication,  and  you  will  admit  that  this 
Peter  Martyn  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  perpetuations  of  a 
blunder  ever  known.  There  is  a  small  estate  in  this  parish  (possibly 
one  of  those  given  by  Offa),  the  rental  of  which  should  be  applied  to 
this  church  for  internal  repair  and  decoration.  On  examining  the 
deeds  and  feoffments,  for  another  purpose,  I  found  one  document 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  this  little  strip  of  dingy  parchment 
settles  the  question  about  the  name.  It  is  not  Peter  Martyn,  nor 
Martyr  either,  as  some  learned  persons  have  suggested. 

The  discovery  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  of  one  who  had  been 
famous  in  his  day;  and  when  he  was  buried,  the  sexton  and  other 
officials  booked  him  as  Mr.  Du  Bow :  but  years  afterwards,  when 
his  life  was  being  written,  his  biographer  traced  him  to  the  tomb, 
and  then  found  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Plague,  and  of  the  True  Born  Englishman — 
sturdy  Daniel  De  Foe  ! 

So,  here,  we  have  had  garrulous  officials  talking  about  the 
patron  saint  of  this  parish  being  Peter  Martyn,  a  Romish  martyr 
who  walked  about  with  his  head  under  his  arm ;  and  so  they  have 
handed  down  to  bewildered  archfeologists  this  puzzling  cognomen, 
and  lo  !  it  turns  out  that  it  was  no  Martyn  at  all — the  deed  describes 
the  parish  as  "  parochia  Sancti  Petri  de  Merton  /" 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Offa,  his  policy  of  concentration  of  the 
smaller  kingdoms  of  this  island  was  more  effectually  carried  out,  and 
the  Saxon  monarchy  established.  The  peculiar  situation  of  Bedford, 
at  the  corner  of  three  separate  kingdoms  (viz.,  Mercia,  East  Anglia, 
and  West  Saxondom)  always  rendered  it  a  post  of  importance  ;  and 
it  was  (proportionately  with  the  resources  of  that  period)  a  more 
distinguished  and  covetable  town  for  the  king  in  the  days  of  the 
Saxons  than  it  is  now— notwithstanding  that  some  are  apt  to  consider 
it  the  most  loyal  and  stylish  place  in  the  world.  For  the  reasons 
assigned — and  perhaps  some  others  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant — 
Bedford  was  looked  after  by  all  the  ruling  powers  ;  and  at  the 
earliest  period  it  had  full  corporate  rights  and  privileges.  Indeed, 
I  find  the  Aldermen  of  Bedford  specially  referred  to,  in  a  document 
under  the  hand  of  (Ethilheard,  as  being  present  at  a  conference  at 
Clovesho ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  any  municipality 
in  England  has  an  earlier  title  than  that  of  Bedford.     You  shall  be 
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furnished  with  one  great  proof  of  its  importance — most  of  the  Saxon 
monarchs  visited  it  and  sojourned  in  it  for  a  time. 

The  Saxons  and  Britons  had  not  fused  togetlier  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  here :  the  prohabiUty  is,  that  the  conquerors  put  the  screw 
on  a  little  too  tight,  and  there  was  therefore  some  fear  of  an  insur- 
rection. Accordingly,  we  find  that  on  one  occasion  the  king  (Edward 
the  Elder — son  of  Alfred)  was  petitioned  by  the  Saxons  to  come 
down  to  Bedford.  Edward's  cousin,  Ethelwald,  desired  the  throne, 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  it  had  allied  himself  to  the  Danes,  who 
acknowledged  him  king.  It  was  feared  that  Ethelwald  would  take 
advantage  of  the  division  among  the  people  at  Bedford,  so  the  ruler 
of  the  town  sent  up  to  Edward,  as  thus  appears  by  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  : — 

"  A.D.  918.  And  the  earl  Thurcytel  sought  him  for  his  lord,  also 
all  the  commanders  of  the  soldiers,  and  almost  all  the  more  noble 
who  belonged  to  Bedanford,  also  many  of  those  who  belonged  to 
Hamtun"  (Northampton).  The  next  entry  in  the  Chronicle  shows 
the  effect  of  the  application.  "  a.d.  919.  This  year  came  King 
Edward  with  his  army  to  Bedanford  before  ]\Iartinmas,  and  re- 
ceived that  city  in  surrender :  and  to  him  returned  nearly  all  the 
burgesses  who  had  before  obeyed  him :  and  having  staid  there  four 
weeks,  he  ordered  a  fortification  to  be  erected  on  the  south  side  the 
river  before  he  departed  hence." 

There  was  no  town  on  that  south  side  of  the  river  then :  some 
historians  loosely  say  that  the  king  built  a  town  there,  and  called  it 
Mikesgate:  but  I  take  this  little  entry,  shewing  that  it  was  merely 
a  gate-fortress,  to  be  more  authentic  than  their  suppositions. 

There  had  been  occasional  alarms  of  the  approach  of  the  ravag- 
ing Danes,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder  these  marauders 
came  up  the  river,  and  had  a  sanguinary  engagement  with  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town ;  but  were  defeated,  and  they  retired  after 
having  inflicted  considerable  damage  in  the  town: — which  could 
easily  be  done,  as  these  fierce  destroyers  were  fond  of  using  fire, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  houses  were  made  of  such  materials  as 
would  soon  be  consumed  by  such  a  process.  Hoveden,  the  historian, 
states  that  the  king  ordered  the  town  to  be  repaired  after  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes.  In  two  years  after  these  reparations  the  Danes  came 
again,  and  were  again  most  signally  defeated — and  no  wonder  at  it, 
for  the  Bedanford  icomen  turned  out  to  help  the  men;  and  the  first 
thing  the  ladies  did  was  to  run  to  the  river  side  and  destroy  the 
boats  of  the  invaders  :  they  then  turned  and  assisted  their  husbands 
and  lovers  to  fight — they  were  truly  help-mates  in  those  days.  It 
was  no  joke  for  a  Dane  to  come  into  the  clutches  of  Saxon  ladies 
when  they  were  under  this  peculiar  warlike  excitement,  for  we 
learn  from  contemporary  accounts  that  when  they  got  hold  of  the 
Danes  they  hamstrunrj  them,  to  prevent  their  getting  away  from 
them ;  then — after  the  sharpest  part  of  the  skirmish  was  over — 
they  could  easily  catch  their  victims  and  despatch  them.  So  that 
these  ladies  did  not  indulge  in  British  beer  for  nothing. 
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I  conjecture  that  soon  after  this  event  the  Danes  began  to  take 
more  pains,  and  adopt  more  skilful  tactics.  In  a  subsequent  expe- 
dition they  effected  a  landing  at  the  spot  now  known  as  Castle 
Mills.  Here  they  made  earth-works ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  high  mound  there  was  made  for  an  observatory,  or  "  look- 
out," to  command  the  ford  of  the  river  and  watch  the  Bedfordians 
— the  actual  camp  of  the  Danes  being  higher  up  the  hill,  where  in 
all  probability  the  standard  of  the  Black  Raven  floated  for  a  long 
time.  The  name  of  the  village  is  one  of  the  few  memorials  of  this 
Danish  visit — our  Renhohl  I  take  to  be  a  contraction  of  Ravensholt 
(the  wood  of  the  raven) ;  and.  if  they  had  another  camp  in  the  next 
parish  for  strategic  purposes,  and  to  guard  the  road  to  Souldrop 
(which  is  a  Danish  name,  certainly),  or  to  obtain  means  of  flanking 
the  Bedfordians,  we  can  quite  understand  that  the  Saxons  should 
call  it  by  the  name  of  Ravensdene  from  that  fact.  At  this  time  the 
Danes  had  their  great  fortress  at  Tempsford  well  supplied,  and  this 
they  made  the  basis  of  their  operations.  The  arrangements  were  so 
complete,  and  the  odds  were  so  great  in  their  favour,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  pluck  displayed  by  the  Bedfordians  in 
their  gallant  resistance.  Hear  what  the  old  Saxon  Chronicle  says  : — 
"  A.D.  921.  At  the  same  time  the  Pagans  from  Huntandane  and 
the  East  Angles  having  gone  out,  built  that  fortification  at  Temes- 
ford,  which  they  inhabited  and  strengthened  :  for  they  had  left  the 
other  at  Huntandane,  thinking  that  from  this  {Inde)  by  battle  and 
contest  they  should  hereafter  recover  a  greater  part  of  this  land. 
They  advanced,  after  that,  till  they  came  to  Bedanford  :  but  the  men 
who  were  within  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  having  fought  with 
them  put  them  to  flight,  and  killed  a  good  great  part  of  them.  After 
these  things  in  the  same  summer  a  great  people  was  collected  to- 
gether from  the  power  of  Kyng  Eadwerd,  from  certain  cities  that 
were  most  near,  and  tliey  reached  Temesford  and  blockaded  and 
attacked  that  city,  until  they  had  subdued  it.  For  they  killed  the 
king  (of  the  Pagans)  and  Earl  Toglos  (Douglas  ?)  with  Earl  Man- 
nan  his  son,  and  his  brother,  and  all  who  were  within,  striving 
to  defend  the  city :  the  rest  they  took,  and  whatever  was  within." 
This  record,  brief  as  it  is,  shews  that  the  engagement  was  very  im- 
portant and  decisive. 

This  season  was  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  the  Danes  in  this 
district,  for  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  each  time  they 
attempted  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  Bedford-born. 

There  was,  as  you  are  aware,  a  large  rich  monastery  in  Bedford 
at  this  time,  but  the  records  of  it,  so  far  as  I  have  searched,  are 
excessively  meagre.  The  Chronicle  just  quoted  has  this  entry  con- 
cerning it : — 

"  A.D.  970.  This  year  died  the  Archbishop  Oskytel,  who  at  first 
had  been  consecrated  diocesan  bishop  of  Dorke  ceastre  (Dorchester  ?) 
and  afterwards  by  the  consent  of  King  Eadward  and  his  nobles  he 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  at  Eouerwic  (York).    He  was  xxii.  years 
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bishop,  and  died  on  the  night  of  Allhallow  mass,  x  nights  before 
Martin  mas,  at  Tame.  And  the  Abbot  Thurkjtel,  his  relation,  con- 
veyed the  bishop's  body  to  Bedanford,  because  he  himself  was  the 
Abbot  there  at  that  time." 

This  conveys  an  idea  of  the  very  great  importance  of  the  Bedford 
monastery  at  that  period.  Thurkytel  appears  to  have  belonged, 
most  literally,  to  a  church  militant;  he  was  the  valorous  governor, 
of  this  town — commander  of  the  forces  of  the  district — and  abbot 
of  the  monastery ;  the  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  civil  authorities 
all  rolled  into  one.  But  it  is  probable  that  as  he  became  an  old 
man  he  took  more  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical. 

In  1010  the  Danes  again  came  up  to  Bedford  in  great  force, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  came  in  at  the  point  just 
named — (Ravensden) — by  land,  as  well  as  sending  a  flotilla  of  boats 
up  the  river ;  for  this  time  they  surprised  the  natives  and  burnt  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town.  The  old  Saxon  Chronicle  quoted, 
says  that  they  burned  it  down — but  that  is  probably  an  exaggeration 
of  the  penny-a-liner  of  that  day.  It  would  appear  that  the  Bedan- 
fordians  rallied ;  and  although  the  Danes  had  got  on  the  north 
bank  the}'  could  not  hold  the  town :  the  natives,  therefore,  drove 
them  from  their  position,  and  pursued  a  portion  of  them  across  the 
western  ford  by  Cox's  Pits  to  the  site  now  known  as  Kempston 
Hardwick,  and  there  they  defeated  and  slew  them.  Some  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground  there  are  pointed  out  as  the  "  Dane-pits,"  or 
graves  of  the  marauders. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  earthworks  beyond  Cox's  Pits  are 
the  remnants  of  the  Danish  camp  ;  and  that  the  name  itself, 
Honey-hill,  is  a  mere  corruption  of  Hor/ni,  which  was  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Danish  chieftains  here  at  that 
time. 

Some  time  ago  my  early  notions  of  the  great  importance  of 
Bedford  were  unexpectedly  substantiated  by  the  Saxon  relics  dis- 
covered. The  event  opened  up  another  line  of  inquiries,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Eashleigh  and  Mr.  John  Evans  (the 
well-known  numismatic  authorities),  I  have  obtained  some  most 
valuable  evidence.  It  is  the  more  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 
great  historical  value  of  ancient  coins.  I  have  by  these  means 
ascertained  that  Bedford  was  a  Royal  Mint.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  a  considerable  portion  of  Saxon  money  was  struck  in 
this  town.  The  fine  collections  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  and  Mr.  Evans 
contain  many  valuable  specimens  of  these  coins,  most  interesting  to 
us,  beginning  with  the  coinage  of  Eadwig  (the  boy  king)  a.d.  955, 
and  continued  with  few  exceptions  to  Stephen,  1154.  Amongst 
the  raonarchs  who  coined  at  Bedford  were  Eadwig,  Eadgar,  Edward 
the  Martyr,  Ethelred  II.,  Cnut,  Harold  I.,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold  II.,  William  I.,  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen. 

I  have  a  complete  list  of  these  coinages  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
and  find  amongst  the  names  of  the  Moneyers,  or  JMasters  of  the 
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Mint,  the  following: — Boiga,  iElfsil,  Balddig,  Frodgar,  Grim, 
Liofstan,  ^Ifstan,  Swota,  Leofdegen,  jEllman,  Godpine,  and  Sigod. 

Another  great  advantage  we  olDtain  from  these  little  silver  coins 
is  the  illustration  they  afford  of  the  actual  etymology  of  the  name 
of  this  town.  They  disperse  at  once  the  notion  of  some  authors  that 
the  name  was  Bede-Jord,  or  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
chapel  on  the  river  bank.  In  no  instance  do  these  coins  give  the 
name  of  Bede,  until  after  Cnut ;  and  then  only  once,  when  it  had 
become  corrupted  by  the  die-sinker :  then  the  old  spelling  is  re- 
sumed until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  it  alternates. 
The  earlier  coins  give  the  contraction  as  follows : — Bedaford,  Bedafo., 
Bedaf.,  Beda. ;  thus  taking  the  etymology  of  Beda  (war),  and  not 
the  much  later  Anglicism  of  Bede  (prayer). 

We  must  now  notice  a  painful  reminiscence.  The  pusillanimity 
of  Ethelred,  the  Saxon  king,  had  seriously  disheartened  the  j^eople, 
and  it  was  foreseen  that  the  dashing  attacks  of  the  Dane  could  not 
again  be  so  successfully  resisted.  This  fierce  enemy  had  obtained 
good  foot-hold,  and  had  wantonly  destroyed  the  town  of  Cambridge. 
We  learn,  too,  from  the  old  authority  previously  quoted,  (Saxon 
Chronicle,)  that  having  then  gone  up  the  Thames  the  Danes  pro- 
ceeded to  the  west,  and  then  into  Oxon,  Bucks,  and  along  the  Ouse 
to  Bedanford ;  then  on  to  their  old  camp  at  Tempsford,  "burning 
whatever  places  they  came  to."  Presently  the  king  is  overcome  and 
flies  the  country :  Sweyne,  the  Dane,  then  usurps  the  throne — 
(from  him  the  Danish  camp  at  Swineshead,  in  this  county,  took  its 
name,) — but  his  career  extended  over  only  about  two  years.  Then 
there  was  great  contention  for  the  crown,  Edmund  Ironside,  the 
third  son  of  Ethelred,  claiming  the  succession,  and  Knut  claiming 
as  the  representative  of  Sweyne  :  at  last  they  fought  a  single  combat, 
and  after  much  mutual  punishment,  agreed  (like  two  champions  in 
our  day)  to  divide  the  stakes  and  have  two  belts.  But  the  Danes 
soon  settled  Edmund  with  a  dose  of  poison,  and  Knut  having  then 
no  one  to  oppose  him,  took  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which 
he  proceeded  to  inspect,  and  then  tried  to  pacify  the  people.  He 
came  to  Bedanford  in  1016,  and  tried  the  " suaviter  in  modo''  upon 
the  burgesses,  and  was  successful  in  modifying  their  resentment. 

I  believe  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  Danes  made  their 
chief  preparations  to  hold  Bedanford  securely,  against  any  rising  of 
the  Saxons  inside  or  outside  the  town.  They  fortified  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Ouse  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  at  Castle  Mills,  at 
Pienhold,  and  at  Ravensden  ;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  large 
works  w^ere  constructed  to  command  the  ford  which  crossed  to 
Kempston.  Do  not  the  earth-works,  still  existing  all  along  from 
Cox's  Pits  to  the  shallows  in  the  river,  indicate  as  much  ? 

In  a  late  publication  on  Words  and  Places,  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
accomplished  author,  gave  but  a  scant  notice  of  the  Bedfordshire 
proofs  of  Danish  occupation.  He  could  only  discover  three  or  four 
such  proofs  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Hunts,  and  Beds  :  now, 
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without  going  into  the  two  adjoining  counties,  I  will  mention  several 
names  which  the  Danes  have  left  us,  and  probably  many  others  are 
lost.  Beside  the  name  of  the  site  near  Bedford,  Honey-hill  (Hogni), 
and  Sweyneshead,  already  quoted,  there  ai'e  Renhold,  Ravensden, 
Thurleigh  (Thor-legh),  Everton  (Efer-dune),  Eversholt  (Efersholt), 
Souldrop  (Sul-throp),  and  Knotting. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Saxons  did  their  best  to  make  their 
occupation  of  this  town  and  district  memorable.  They  built  good 
churches — as  the  towers  of  St.  Peter,  Clapham,  and  Knotting 
testify;  and  they  "called  the  lands  after  their  own  names,"  as  the 
titles  of  the  majority  of  the  parishes  used  at  this  day  give  proof. 
Examine  the  whole  of  the  names  of  parishes  in  the  county,  and  see 
how  few  are  those  of  Danish  origin;  whilst  those  of  Norman  origin 
are  fewer  still,  the  great  majority  being  pure  Saxon  words  and  com- 
pounds. Notice  the  numerous  names  ending  in  ham  (a  settlement), 
ton-  (a  town),  den  (a  valley  pasture  for  hogs),  ley  (meadow),  ford  (a 
river  passage),  worth  (an  inclosed  homestall),  &c. 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  to  carry 
conviction  that  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Bedfoi'd  was  that  which  comprised  the  occupation  by  the  Saxon ; 
and  although  that  stalwart  race  has  left  amongst  the  population  less 
of  its  physical  qualities  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Island,  it 
has  unquestionably  transmitted  much  of  its  social  qualities,  its 
manners  and  customs,  its  strong  affections  and  veneration  of 
domestic  ties ;  and,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  from  it  we  derive 
one  of  our  best,  most  comprehensive,  and  thrilling  words — which 
touches  the  heart  of  every  native  of  Britain — "  Home  !" 

After  the  Conquest  Bedford  was  slow  to  give  up  its  old  customs, 
notwithstanding  that  the  smart  Normans  came  here ;  and  their 
bold  leader  struck  some  of  his  money  here.  He  did  not  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Bedford  people  any  the  more  by  apportioning  some 
of  the  adjacent  estates  amongst  his  followers.  He  took  fast  hold 
of  the  royal  demesnes,  and  gave  the  government  of  the  town  to  a 
favourite,  who  proceeded  to  make  a  strong  castle  of  masonry  on  the 
site  of  the  old  fortress.  At  first  the  men  of  Norman  blood  looked 
down  very  much  upon  the  Bedford-born  (as  we  strangers  have  been 
accused  of  doing  ever  since) ;  and  some  idea  of  the  superciliousness 
of  these  Norman  military  dandies  may  be  gleaned  from  their 
treatment  of  Bishop  Wolstan  of  Worcester,  whom  they  deposed,  on 
the  allegation  that  he  was  a  "  superannuated  English  idiot  who 
could  not  speak  French !"  If  they  applied  the  same  test  to  the 
burgesses  of  Bedford,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  those  were  also 
deposed  or  despised  by  the  interlopers, 

I  have  not  met  with  any  authentic  record  that  William  I.  him- 
self ever  sojourned  for  any  time  in  Bedford,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  did.  With  estates  in  the  vicinity  he  endowed  his  niece,  Judith, 
when  he  married  her  to  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  She 
founded  the  abbey  of  El  stow. 
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Hugh  Beaumont  (son  of  the  celebrated  Robert  de  Beaumont, 
Earl  of  Leicester,)  was  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  but  he  did  no 
honour  to  the  title,  being  the  "  fast"  young  man  of  his  time.  His 
lax  conduct  and  extravagance  so  reduced  his  reputation  and  his 
property  that  his  title  was  suspended,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  knight:  yet  he  continued  in  his  vicious  courses,  and  event- 
ually became  a  beggar  and  an  outcast. 

N.B.  Unhappily  for  him  the  almshouses  were  not  invented  in 
Bedford  at  that  time. 

King  Stephen  also  continued  the  mintage  in  Bedford.  In  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Beauchamps,  who 
held  Bedford  castle  and  barony.  He  had,  without  their  consent, 
given  away  their  sister  in  marriage  to  a  gay  young  friend  of  his,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  barony  of  Bedford  for  a  dowry.  The  Beau- 
champs  refused  to  give  up  an  inch  of  the  lands,  or  a  penny  of  the 
proceeds,  and  defied  his  majesty  in  the  bargain.  Thereupon  the 
king  came  down  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  and  besieged 
the  castle,  greatly  shocking  the  good  people  here  by  commencing 
the  siege  on  Christmas  eve,  and  continuing  it  through  Christmas 
day  and  for  thirty  days  after.  Eventually  the  castle  was  surrendered 
to  him. 

Here  I  stay  my  wandering  through  our  local  history  for  the 
present ;  and  the  erection  of  castles  of  fancy  ceases  ;  for,  if  I 
continued  further,  I  might  unwillingly  trespass  on  ground  previously 
occupied  by  others  who  have  illustrated,  in  Papers  before  this 
Society,  that  military  period  which  knew  the  substantial  Castle  of 
Bedford.  The  civil  and  municipal  history  of  the  place  since  that 
I^eriod  has  also  been  illustrated  in  the  same  manner  ;  yet  there  are 
still  some  subjects  of  great  historic  interest  connected  with  this 
locality  which  could  be  successfully  treated  if  undertaken  by  some 
of  the  sound  and  able  antiquaries  in  our  ranks.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Bedford  has  a  remarkable  and  continuous  connection  with 
the  past,  not  often  traceable  for  places  of  higher  pretension.  In  the 
pursuit  of  such  investigations,  and  in  drawing  historical  parallels 
there  is  a  poetical  charm,  and  a  wondrous  fascination  that  can 
hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  hitherto  regai'ded  Archaeology 
as  a  dry,  marrowless  lore — fitted  only  for  an  infinitesimal  minority 
of  mankind  having  a  special  organization  : — 

"  Not  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity — but  strewn  with  flowers," 
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Portrait  Chamber,  Stanford  Court,  Worcestershire,  By  Sir  T.  E. 
WiNNiNGTON,  Bart.,  M.P,  [Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Arcliseological  Club,  February  13tli,  1866.] 

An  Altar-tomb,  formerly  in  the  old  church,  but  in  1769  removed  to 
its  present  position  in  the  new  church,  of  Stanford,  Worcestershire, 
at  that  time  erected,  supports  a  recumbent  effigy  in  alabaster  of  a 
man  armed,  with  the  collar  of  SS.  round  his  neck,  and  at  his  feet 
a  lion.  On  his  right  hand  his  wife,  with  a  bonnet  laced  with  fur,  a 
rose  at  the  top  ;  at  her  feet  two  little  dogs.  Their  seven  sons,  armed 
all  but  their  heads,  and  on  their  coats,  sable,  a  saltire  engrailed,  kneel 
on  the  side  ; — at  their  feet  three  daughters  praying. 

This  was  Humphry  Salwey,  Escheator  of  the  county  of  Worcester, 
22nd  Henry  VI.,  and  knight  mareschal  of  that  prince's  court,  and 
his  wife  Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Strelley,  of  Strelley,  Notting- 
hamshire.    He  was  lord  and  patron  of  Stanford, 

Possibly  this  stately  monument  may  have  been  erected  in  the 
lifetime  of  him  it  represents,  a  not  unfrequent  custom  ;  and  the  idea 
is  strengthened  by  thei'e  being  no  exact  date  on  the  inscription.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  representations  of  children  on  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  their  parents  :  brass  and  sculptured  effigies 
of  this  class  abound  in  our  ancient  churches.  Such,  however,  was 
the  form  Humphrey  Salwey,  or  at  any  rate  his  representative, 
thought  fit  to  commemorate  his  transit  from  this  world,  amid  the 
prayers  of  his  family:  "  Orate  pro  anlmd,"  &c. 

His  great  grandson,  Arthur  Salwey,  who  held  office  in  the  royal 
Exchequer  during  a  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  has  left  us  a 
memorial  of  his  numerous  family  of  a  different,  yet  not  altogether 
dissimilar  character,  through  the  portraiture  of  himself,  his  wife, 
children,  and  kindred,  in  an  oak-panelled  room  at  his  ancient 
manor-house,  Stanford  Court, — now  occupied  by  his  heirs  and 
descendants,  the  Winnington  family. 

The  room  is  of  considerable  size,  occupying  the  entire  attic 
storey  of  one  wing  of  the  mansion.  It  has  been  used  as  a  library, 
and  still  contains  many  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  though  the 
more  valuable  of  its  collections  have  been  transferred  to  more 
convenient  rooms  below.  Behind  the  pictured  panels  I  am  about 
to  describe,  and  under  the  leads  of  the  roof,  are  places  for  conceal- 
ment, and  passages  that  once  communicated  secretly  with  other 
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parts  of  the  bouse,  but  bave  been  cut  off  in  alterations  of  more 
recent  date.  Tlie  room,  bowever,  is  mucb  in  tbe  same  state  as 
originally  intended,  no  alteration — except  necessary  repairs — having 
been  effected  ;  though,  possibly,  a  ceiling  with  stuccoed  devices 
common  to  that  period  may  have  existed,  and  been  replaced  when 
out  of  repair  by  the  present  simple  whitewashed  roof,  so  little  in 
accordance  with  the  wall  decoration.  The  floor  is  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  adjoining  attic  storey  of  the  house,  and  a  considerable 
increase  of  height  is  thereby  gained.  In  this  room  were  discovered 
tbe  Eoll  of  Richard  Swinfield,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  a.d.  1289, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1854  ;  the  Household  Book 
of  Joyce  Jeffereys,  during  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
described  in  the  Arclimologia,  1857  ;  and  many  other  curious  MSS. 

Arthur  Salwey  of  Stanford  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Searle,  and  had  issue  of  that  marriage,  four  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  All  these  persons  appear  on  the  panels,  about  three- 
quarter  length,  in  the  costume  of  the  age,  with  an  appropriate  motto 
under  each  portrait.  Of  some  of  the  personages  Time  has  more  or 
less  obliterated  the  features  and  dress ;  while  others  are  in  good 
preservation.  An  old  catalogue  of  the  pictures  still  extant  shows 
that,  at  some  not  recent  period,  changes  in  their  position  have 
taken  place,  mottoes  moved  from  their  original  places,  occasioning 
slight  confusion  as  to  the  exact  identity  of  some  of  the  figures. 

Arthur  Salwey — the  "  Paterfamilias  " — appears  on  the  western 
side  of  the  south  window,  in  a  dark  dress  ;  a  ruff  around  his  neck, 
on  bis  left  hand  a  ring,  with  his  coat  of  arms,  a  saltire  engrailed ; 
underneath,  the  motto,  Ecce  DivUios  Pmtperis — an  antithesis, 
probably,  in  allusion  to  his  family  thus  displayed  around  him. 

First,  on  the  western  wall,  we  observe  Humphrey  his  eldest  son, 
also  in  a  dark  dress,  but  with  light-coloured  sleeves,  a  sword  and 
belt,  wearing  a  lace  collar.     The  motto  below  is — 

Nostin. 
Sat  est,  En  tibi  qua;  magis  placeant. 

The  next  panel  represents  Henry  Salwey,  the  second  son,  in  a 
tight-fitting  soldier's  dress,  of  light  colour,  with  sword,  belt,  and 
a  lace  collar.     Underneath,  his  motto, — 

Prudentid  duce,  adjiwante  Industrid. 

Thomas,  a  schoolboy,  the  third  son,  appears  next,  in  a  light 
dress,  carrying  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  other  books,  under  his 
arm  ;  and  motto — 

Omnia  mea  mecum  porta. 

On  the  next  compartment  is  Arthur,  fourth  and  youngest  son, 
in  a  like  dress,  carrying  Cicero's  Offices  in  one  band,  and  a  sword 
in  the  other  ;  with  his  motto — 

Vel  Jioc,  vel  illnd. 

Two  portraits  only  instead  of  three  (as  stated  in  tbe  old  cata- 
logue), occupy  the  remaining  western  panels  of  the  room.  One  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  a  ruff  and  dark  dress ;  his  figure  is  much 
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obliterated,  and  the  motto  entirely  gone.  He  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  Wythe  The  other,  a  younger  person  with  a  beard  and  lace 
collar,  in  an  embroidered  dress,  with  gilt  ornaments  and  a  row  of 
buttons  in  front,  is  said  to  be  Arthur  Salwey's  younger  brother. 
The  motto  below  is — 

Ficlem  nerno  imquam  jjerdidit,  nisi  qui  non  habet. 

Under  the  two  western  windows  are  these  lines : 
Fides  et  anima,  wide  ohjicit,  nunquam  redit. 
Quid  prccstet  optare. 

One  figure  alone  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  room.  A 
lady,  supposed  to  be  Anne,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Arthur  Salwey ; 
with  dark  hair  turned  up  from  the  face,  in  a  rich  brown  dress,  a 
jewelled  ornament  on  the  head,  a  lace  ruff  round  the  neck,  lace  on 
the  sleeves,  and  in  front  a  pointed  stomacher  also  with  lace  ;  a 
black  silk  neck- tie  in  knots,  with  a  jewel  suspended  from  it  in 
front,  heart-shaped ;  and  a  bracelet  with  red  or  coral  beads  on  both 
arms ;  on  the  right,  also,  a  jewel  with  pendants  fastened  to  the 
sleeve ;  a  fan  of  feathers  in  the  left  hand.  The  motto  under  this 
lady  is  gone. 

The  first  panel  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  room,  next  the  entrance 
door,  is  presumed  to  be  Alice,  the  seventh  daughter,  with  light 
hair,  and  ornaments  similar  to  the  last  described,  but  without  a 
ruff.      She  has  a  pearl  necklace  with  pendant  ornaments  and  a 
white  ivory  fan ;  a  dog  under  her  arm,  and  a  motto — 
Hiuniliora  Tutiora. 
Elizabeth,  the  sixth  daughter,  with  dark  hair,  comes  next,  in  a 
richly  embroidered  brown  dress,  and  ruff;  a  feather  fan  in  the  left 
hand,  a  jewel  on  the  right  arm,  and  other  ornaments  of  a  character 
similar  to  those  just  described.     The  motto  below — 
Virtutes  mecc,  Pidchritudo  mea. 

On  the  next  panel  we  observe  Margaret,  the  fourth  daughter, 
with  dark  hair,  in  a  dress  nearly  similar  to  the  last,  but  with  a 
larger  ruff  round  her  neck ;  the  jewel,  and  fan  of  hke  character. 
Her  motto — 

PrcEsentibus  contenta,  Meliora  sperans. 

A  lady  and  child  comes  next.  Jane,  the  third  daughter,  in  a 
dress  slightly  different  to  the  others,  a  black  cap,  plain  ruff  of 
three  folds  ;  rich  embroidered  stomacher,  round  and  not  pointed  as 
the  others  :  a  diamond  necklace,  with  three  pendant  jewels  ;  a  ring 
on  the  left  hand,  and  no  bracelets :  a  gold  chain  round  the  neck, 
which  the  child  holds  in  its  hand.  The  hair  of  the  child  is  turned 
up  with  an  ornament  of  a  like  style  to  that  of  some  of  the  ladies. 
Its  dress  of  light  embroidery.     The  motto — 

Omnia  possidet  qui  nil  cupit, 
probably  belongs  to  another  portrait,  as  Dedit  qui  cripuit  is  more 
appropriate.     This  lady,  having  lost  one  child,  is  cherishing  fondly 
another,  born  soon  after  the  loss  of  the  first. 
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Judith,  the  second  daughter,  is  painted  with  light  hair  on  the 
next  panel,  her  cap  and  ruff  like  the  preceding.  She  has  on  a  light- 
coloured  dress  embroidered  with  quatrefoil  flowers,  a  stomacher 
round,  and  encircled  with  lace :  a  ring  on  finger,  and  black  fan  in 
the  left  hand,  and  a  rich  jewelled  necklace  with  pendant  jewels 
round  the  neck.     Below  which  a  silk  cord.     The  motto, 

Dedlt  qui  eripuit, 
properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  figure. 

Mary,  the  elder  daughter,  is  next  with  dark  hair,  and  a  gold 
band  or  cap  round  the  top  of  her  head  :  her  dress  embroidered  with 
leaves,  &c. :  a  large  gold  chain  of  six  folds  hangs  from  her  neck  over 
the  chest,  with  a  pendant  jewel :  a  ring  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
right  holding  a  flower.     Her  motto — 

Futura  Spew. 

The  next  lady  is  presumed  to  be  Arthur  Salwey's  wife,  with 
dark  greyish  hair,  a  black  cap,  plain  ruff,  a  black  dress  with  full 
sleeves,  and  point  lace  on  the  frontal,  and  a  jewelled  brooch.  In 
her  left  hand  she  holds  a  feathered  skreene,  and  two  rings  on  her 
fingers  ;  in  her  right  a  book  with  clasps.     The  motto — 

A  Deo  data;. 

Her  sister-in-law,  of  the  name  of  Searle — on  the  next  panel — is 
dressed  not  unlike  the  preceding  figure ;  with  two  gold  chains,  one 
round  the  neck  ;  another  of  greater  size,  falling  from  the  shoulders 
over  the  breast.  She  holds  a  feathered  fan  in  one  hand,  a  ring  on 
the  other.     A  motto — 

Tutissimum  nihil  timere,  prceter  Deum. 

Two  more  portraits  have  yet  to  be  described.  The  first — much 
obliterated  by  time — a  gentlewoman,  with  a  black  cap  and  ruff  in  a 
dark  dress:  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  following  gentleman. 
Her  motto  is — 

Vivimns  adhuc. 

The  other,  a  gentleman  with  beard,  black  cap  and  ruff,  dressed 
in  a  fur  coat,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  with  red  binding,  and 
a  ring  on  his  finger.     He  is  supposed  to  be  a  Searle ;  the  arms  of 
that  family  being  painted  above  this  figure.     The  motto — 
Quid  tanquam  mortuos  defietis. 

With  this  figure,  we  close  the  series  of  portraits. 

Arthur  Sahvey,  who  we  may  fairly  presume  either  built,  or  at 
least  decorated  this  singular  chamber,  we  have  before  said  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Searle,  of  the  city  of  London,  whose 
father  or  brother  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  whose  picture  was 
the  last  described.  Their  seven  daughters  were  all  married.  Mary, 
the  eldest,  to  Rowland  Bradshaw,  of  Richard's  Castle;  Judith,  to 
Thomas  Wythe,  of  an  old  Droitwich  family ;  Jane,  to  Sir  Robert 
Parslow,  of  Sudbury  ;  Margaret,  to  Philip  Cockerham,  of  Wigmore 
Abbey;  Anne,  to  Peter  Dauncer,  of  More  ton,  county  of  Hereford ; 
Elizabeth,  to  — Mainwaring,  Esq.,  of  Cheshire;  Alice,  to  Richard 
Skinner,  of  Cofton,  county  of  Worcester. 
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The  eldest  son,  Humphrey,  was  a  member  of  the  Long  ParHa- 
ment  that  assembled  10  Charles  I,,  1640,  and  was  dissolved  in 
1653.     He  sat  for  the  county  of  Worcester. 

One  of  the  younger  sons,  Arthur,  was  rector  of  Severn  Stoke  in 
Worcestershire,  and  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1643. 
The  granddaughter  of  Humphrey  became  eventually  the  heiress  of 
Stanford,  and  married  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  Knight,  Solicitor- 
General  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  brought  the  old  mansion  of  her 
family  as  an  inheritance  to  her  posterity,  who  still  retain  it. 

A  room  with  paintings  and  mottoes,  somewhat  resembling  this, 
though  of  much  smaller  size,  is  described  in  Cullum's  account  of 
Hawsted,  in  Suffolk,  as  existing  at  Hawsted  Place.  It  was  fitted 
up  for  the  last  Lady  Drury.  The  dresses  on  the  figures  are  of  the 
period  of  James  I. :  the  mottoes  are,  for  the  most  part,  moral 
sentences  in  Latin. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 
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An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Founders  and  Ancient  Monuments  of 
Melton  Mowbray  Church.  A  Paper  read  bj  Mr.  Vincent  Wing, 
in  S.  Mary's  Church,  Melton,  August  17,  1865,  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 
(The  statements  respecting  the  Mowbrays,  &c.,  were  abridged.) 

Scarcely  is  there  an  ecclesiastical  structure,  excepting  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  and  abbey  churches,  so  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  engage  the  interest  of  the  discerning  architect  as 
Melton  Church.  Referring  to  the  exterior,  it  may  be  said  advisedly, 
that  the  Early  English  work  of  the  tower,  and  the  sculptured 
Decorated  parts  of  the  porch,  are  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
existence  ;  but  the  ornate  pinnacles  of  the  turrets  must  be  recovered 
to  do  justice  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  this  porch  front.  Many  of 
the  aile  windows,  too,  are  poor,  which  with  the  loss  of  the  parapet 
gives  an  inferior  impression  of  the  edifice.  In  the  interior  the 
obstructions  and  innovations  injure  the  general  effect,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  mediaeval  art  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  an  estimate  at  all  adequate — there  is 
not  a  pillar  in  the  church  whose  base  is  not  concealed,  or  partially  so. 
The  transept  is  remarkably  fine  :  it  has  ailes  on  either  side,  and 
its  arcades,  on  entering  by  the  north  door,  if  seen  clear  would  be 
peculiarly  grand  and  pleasing  ;  the  six  bays,  which  there  are  besides 
the  crossing,  have  octagonal  pillars  on  the  west  side,  whilst  those  on 
the  east  are  elegantly  formed,  and  both  possess  superior  moulded 
capitals  :  the  whole  transept,  with  the  terminal  arrangements  of  the 
arcades,  and  including  the  majestic  centre  of  four  lofty  arches 
resting  on  their  clustered  piers — all  four  detached  from  the  walls, 
presents  an  exquisite  piece  of  architectural  design.  The  nave 
arches  are  noticeable  for  their  mouldings  so  very  effective  in  light 
and  shade,  and  could  they  be  properly  seen  with  their  shafts  and 
bases  would  present  a  noble  feature.  One  intolerable  defect  demands 
innovation  upon  the  original: — In  this  district,  the  mullions  running 
up  with  intersections  to  the  window  arch  instead  of  tracery  prevails 
usque  ad  nauseam ;  and — as  if  the  designer  had  been  at  his  last 
gasp — that  wretched  arrangement  infests  the  large  north  and  south 
windows  in  this  church,  even  without  cusps.     Their  jamb  and 
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archivolt  mouldings  are  good,  and  the  insertion  of  real  tracery 
would  be  neither  difficult  nor  very  costly.  The  west  window  is  upon 
the  vulgar  plan  described  ;  yet  it  is  cusped,  and  the  cusping  is  so 
peculiarly  good  and  redeeming  that  for  one  window  we  could  have 
nothing  better.  But  those  of  the  transept  cannot  be  made  like  it,  for 
the  cusp  member  of  the  mouldings  is  different,  and  would  admit 
only  of  a  dull  imitation — with  all  the  poverty  of  sameness  in  the 
three  windows,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  original 
character  in  addition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  tracery  will  be 
introduced  into  one,  if  not  both,  of  these  windows  during  the 
restoration.  If  all  were  set  well  in  order,  the  internal  view  of 
the  church  would  also  present  a  display  of  taste  and  magnificence 
seldom  equalled.  Thus  much  being  felt,  a  desire  naturally  arises  to 
discover  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  in  times  that  are  past,  for  such 
efforts  of  skill  and  munificence.  By  ransacking  ancient  wills  and 
state  papers  possibly  some  direct  information  may  be  obtained  ;  but 
at  present  we  have  no  documentary  statements  that  expressly  tell  us 
who  they  were,  and  we  can  only  arrive  at  conclusions  respecting  them 
by  collating  the  history  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and  that  of  the 
priory  in  Melton,  with  the  dates  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
building.  This,  however,  affords  a  revelation  with  inferences  com- 
plete and  but  little  questionable.  For,  be  it  observed,  the  possessors 
of  lands  formerly,  from  age  to  age,  owned  their  obligation  to  erect 
and  maintain  ecclesiastical  edifices,  as  if  it  were  a  point  in  common 
law  ;  and  in  the  rebuilding  of  churches  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
customary  to  allow  some  portion  of  the  previous  church  to  remain ; 
— which  practices  deliver  to  us,  in  the  very  stones  of  these  venerable 
fanes,  a  mystic  record  of  the  varied  history  connected  with  them. 
And  in  this  case,  like  many  others,  there  is  the  curious  fact,  that 
whilst  the  architecture  of  the  church,  on  the  one  hand,  without  the 
aid  of  historical  records  shows  the  architectural  antiquary  the  efforts 
that  were  made  at  different  dates  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  local 
history,  by  such  particulars  as  advancement  in  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  providential  deliverances,  long  minorities, 
contentions  with  the  Cluniac  Monks  for  the  advowson,  and  other 
circumstances,  without  consulting  the  edifice  almost  equally  maps 
the  efforts  and  dates  of  this  magnificent  structure  :  thus  reciprocally 
corroborating  the  conclusions  respecting  the  builders.  In  the  instance 
before  us  the  dates,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  determined 
previously  to  acquaintance  with  the  history,  and  the  agreement  is 
singularly  coincident. 

In  exploring  Melton  church,  then,  in  order  to  discover  these 
worthies,  our  first  enquiry  is.  Where  do  we  find  the  oldest  part  ? — 
That  there  was  a  very  early  church  here  cannot  be  doubted  :  Melton 
being  not  an  insignificant  town  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and 
its  proprietors  for  many  generations  amongst  the  most  renowned  of 
baronial  lords.  The  great  crusader,  and  (even  when  under  age)  the 
victorious  leader  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
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the  founder  of  the  far-famed  hospital  at  Burton  Lazars  (which  is  a 
hamlet  of  this  parish),  and  also  of  so  large  a  number  of  religious 
houses,  had  a  castle  for  his  partial  residence  at  Melton,  which  he 
built ;  and,  possessed,  as  he  was,  of  more  than  three  hundred  manors 
and  innumerable  knights'  fees,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
church  he  must  have  frequented  was  erected  bj  him,  or  at  least 
beautified  from  his  resources.  It  would  be  gratifying,  therefore,  to 
discover,  if  we  could,  some  fragments  of  this  ancient  building.  All 
that  has  any,  even  slight,  pretensions  to  such  antiquity,  however, 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  staircase  :  the  wall  is  of  a  rubble 
character,  unlike  the  inside  and  outside  ashlar  of  the  tower  adjoining, 
and  it  has  a  straight  joint  not  bonded  with  the  Early  English  pier, 
which  indicates  that  it  was  not  built  at  the  same  time,  nor  would  it 
be  built  later  ;  the  inner  lintel  of  the  doorway,  and  the  buttress, 
are  of  Norman  character ;  and  there  is  an  incised  line  on  this 
portion  showing,  possibly,  the  position  of  the  Semi-Norman  roof  of 
the  chancel.  This,  if  any  part,  may  be  given  as  coeval  with  Koger 
de  Mowbray,  c.  1170  :  as  the  stairs  are  not  vaulted  underneath,  it 
cannot  be  dated  earlier.  The  Norman-shaped  windows  of  the 
ringing-chamber  are  of  later  than  Norman  date.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  supports  of  the  tower  have  been  transformed  into  a  later 
style :  though  this  has  been  suggested,  and  as  much  has  been 
accomplished  at  Winchester  and  elsewhere.  Portions  of  the  tower 
piers,  it  has  been  said,  give  evidence  of  an  earlier  origin  ;  but  a 
careful  examination  refutes  it.  The  nave  arcade  responds  adjoining 
the  tower  have  had  very  rude  capitals  ;  as  their  bases,  however, 
agree  with  those  of  the  tower,  we  must  assign  both  to  the  same 
period.  Of  the  hospital  alluded  to,  we  may  remark  by  the  way, 
the  vestiges  remain  ;  and  some  fragments  of  ancient  glass  from  the 
church  at  Burton,  in  which  it  was  depicted,  are  now  in  the 
miscellaneous  window  in  Melton  church.  Of  Melton  castle  there  is 
left  hardly  a  doubtful  "  wreck  behind  :"  the  fragment  of  a  large 
newel  stone  staircase  in  the  King-street  may  have  been  part  of  the 
barbican,  or  gatehouse,  &c.^  But  the  south  arcade  of  Burton  church, 
being  Norman  and  coeval,  may  be  concluded  to  be  the  work  of  the 
founder  of  the  hospital.  We  may  here  also  stop  to  observe  that 
Melton  priory  stood,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  east  of  the  vicarage 
garden :  a  Decorated  piscina,  and  late  Perpendicular  piers,  arches, 
and  linen-pattern  wainscots,  exist  in  old  walls  on  the  south  side  of 

(1)  Melton  Castle  was  probably  at  a  little  distance  fi-om  the  nortb  side  of  the  market- 
place. On  either  side  of  KLig-street  many  massive  ft'agments  of  chimneys  and  masoniy, 
though  gradually  disappearing,  countenance  this  tradition.  The  newel  staircase  mentioned 
has  recently  been  taken  down !  The  writer  has  obtained  the  stairs,  and  a  moulded  voussoir  of 
an  arch,  c.  1300  :  the  stairs  appeared  m  situ,  the  voussoir  inserted  accidentally  in  an  old  wall 
near  to  them.  On  the  same  spot  still  remain  two  ancient  chimneys  ;  the  opening  of  the  lower 
one  is  6  feet,  and  the  upper  5  feet,  the  external  measure  of  the  large  flue  above  6  feet  6  inches 
by  .5  feet.  A  small  half-timber  cottage,  c.  ICOO,  includes  these  relics,  and  its  old  roof  goes 
above  the  moulded  top  of  the  original  chimney.  In  Mrs.  Tyler's  house  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  market-place  are  fragments  of  similar  chimneys,  &c.,  and  in  the  cellar  a 
partition  waU  more  than  6  feet  thick.  The  site  of  the  above  stairs  is  35  yards  to  the  north 
fi-om  the  front  of  this  house,  at  the  western  end. 
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Sherard-street ; — some  or  all  of  these  may  be  remnants  of  the 
monastery.  What  is  called  the  Sage  Cross  is  in  front  of  these 
buildings; — the  shaft  and  head  are  broken  oiT.  The  Prior's  Close 
adjoining  the  railway  station  still  retains  its  name.  And  Spital  Leas 
and  Chapel  Close,  which  denominate  property  beyond  Nottingham- 
street — formerly  Spital-gate,  preserve  the  memory  of  the  establish- 
ment here  belonging  to  the  Templars  and  afterwards  to  the 
Hospitallers.  In  the  premises  lately  of  the  White  Swan  Inn  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  old  masonry  ;  and  the  town  arms  (baron 
JMowbray's),  and  those  of  Lancaster  (Mowbray  Norfolk),  Barges  (de 
Melton),  and  Digby,  were  in  the  building  some  time  ago  ; — it  may 
have  been  an  ancient  important  hostelry,  or  a  public  edifice.^ 

We  have,  then,  to  discard  the  idea  of  any  further  traces  of 
Norman  work  existing  in  Melton  church.  But  we  get  very  clearly 
the  skeleton  of  an  Early  English  edifice  underlying,  as  it  were,  or 
amalgamating  with,  a  church  of  later  production.  It  may  be  shown 
from  the  present  remains,  that  it  was  cruciform  without  ailes  to 
the  transepts ;  and  the  earlier  portions  are  as  follow : — The  tower 
from  the  ground  to  the  ringing  loft  inclusive  ;  the  vestry  doorway 
with  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  chancel  walls  and  outer  walls  of 
the  nave ;  parts  of  the  responds  of  the  nave  arcades ;  and  an 
archway  to  a  chantry  chapel  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  chancel. 
The  Early  English  church,  of  which  these  portions  remain,  would 
be  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  lord 
of  the  manor  was  William  de  Mowbray,  one  of  the  famous  barons, 
be  it  remembered,  who  acted  so  gloriously  in  the  extorting  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  who  with  but  little  doubt  may  be  pronounced 
the  founder.  Melton  not  improbably  was  one  of  his  chief  domestic 
residences,  and  the  previous  church  in  such  connexion  would  be 
unworthy.  It  is  possible,  since  Richard  I.  was  entertained  here 
soon  after  his  ransom,  in  which  he  was  assisted  largely  by  William 
de  Mowbray,  that  the  most  brilliant  day  that  Melton  ever  witnessed 
was  made  such  by  the  visit  of  the  King  on  that  occasion  with  a 
numerous  retinue,  as  recorded.  And  some  years  afterwards,  when 
time  had  allowed  the  recruiting  of  his  means,  and  when  subsequently, 
by  peculiar  vicissitudes,  everything  had  been  lost  and  was  almost 
miraculously  regained,  this  lord  of  Melton,  being  re-established  with 
so  great  riches  and  dignity,  re-edified,  we  may  suppose,  the  house 
of  God  in  devout  acknowledgement.  The  architectural  details 
point  not  earlier  than  his  critical  year,  1217 ;  and  we  may,  therefore, 
fairly  conclude  that  the  Early  English  church,  whose  magnificence 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  present  remaining  centre,  was  built  by 
this  munificent  baron  out  of  gratitude  for  his  providential  deliver- 
ance, with  recovery  of  all  his  estates,  after  he  had  been  taken 

(2)    The  other  public  crosses  have  disappeared  ; — the  high  cross  in  the  market-place  was 
taken  do^\^^  about  fifty  years  ago.     There  are  several  seventeenth-centiu-y  houses  in  the  town.  , 
Hudson's  Hospital  was  erected  in   1640  :    though  not  strictly  a  Bedehouse,  the   Trustees 
endeavour  to  make  it  such  by  striving  to  appoint  only  such  as  are  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Bedemau  or  Bedewomau,  as  the  Founder  intended. 
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prisoner  while  fighting  in  the  hostile  ranks  of  the  French  Prince  at 
the  battle  of  Lincoln.  He  died  in  1223,  leaving  the  church,  as  the 
work  shows,  and  as  we  might  imagine,  not  well  completed.  His 
sepulchre  is  not  here,  but  in  the  Abbey  of  Newborough  in  Yorkshire, 
founded  by  his  grandfather. 

From  1230  to  1250  maybe  dated  the  improvements  comprising 
that  incomparably  beautiful  Early  English  middle  portion  of  the 
towei',  the  doorway  of  the  south  aile,  and  the  inner  west  doorway 
with  the  Early  English  niches  whose  traces  only  are  now  visible. 
As  these  in  part  embrace  a  time  when  the  Mowbray  representative, 
Roger,  was  in  his  minority;  and,  as  the  Prior  of  Lewes  to  whom 
the  priory  at  Melton  was  in  subjection,  had  then  got  hold  of  the 
advowson,  it  must  remain  more  a  question,  to  which  of  the  two 
parties  these  invaluable  enrichments  should  be  attributed.  The 
possessions  of  the  Cluniacs  of  the  priory  at  Lewes  gave  them  great 
importance,  for  they  were  most  extensive,  and  at  Melton  they  were 
at  this  time  increasing.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  lord  of 
Melton,  in  his  majority,  inferior  in  standing  to  his  predecessors:  he, 
with  other  barons,  amongst  whom  he  was  a  leader,  having  power  to 
wrest  from  the  king  his  observance  of  the  great  Charter,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  so  in  favor  as  to  have  much  entrusted  to  him  in 
the  expeditions  into  Wales.  Possibly  a  rivalry  between  the  two 
had  an  influence  upon  the  style ;  which  had  hitherto  been  plain, 
but  now  was  elegant  almost  beyond  comparison.  This  portion  may 
be  the  work  of  the  rich  Cluniacs,  who  had  been  grasping  at 
advantages  during  the  baron's  minority  (which  extended  from  the 
death  of  Nigel,  the  previous  baron,  in  1228  to  1241);  and  they 
would  not  lose  their  opportunity  whilst  William  de  Mowbray  was 
in  hostility  to  the  king — all  the  more  probably  theirs,  because  foreign 
connexions  would  give  them  more  extensive  command  of  artistic 
talent;  and  the  order  was  a  branch  from  the  Benedictines,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  splendour  of  their  churches.  Nigel's  time  was 
short,  and  he  was  much  abroad. 

If  we  regard  the  last  mentioned  as  an  extreme  effort  of  the 
regulars  and  ecclesiastics  in  the  direction  of  beauty,  we  may  suppose 
that,  the  next  change  falling  again  to  the  turn  of  the  Mowbray 
family,  the  latter  made  up  in  magnificence,  when  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  rival  in  architectural  design.  Roger  de  Mowbray,  who 
may  this  time  be  regarded  as  the  benefactor,  was  the  first  baron 
Mowbray  by  writ ;  he  succeeded  to  the  lordship  in  1266  :  his  parents 
married  about  1241,  and,  besides  three  dauglaters,  had  six  sons,  of 
whom  this  was  the  eldest ;  as  he  did  not  do  homage  for  his  estates 
before  1277,  crusadal  service  may  have  occasioned  the  delay.  He 
would  seem  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  great  ancestor  in  the  twelfth 
century :  for  his  effigy  in  Fountains  Abbey  declares  him  to  have 
been  under  vow  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  we  can  imagine  that,  several 
years  after,  having  returned  in  safety  from  the  crusade,  wherein 
successes   at   first  attended  the   English,   his   gratitude   on   such 
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occasion  found  similar  expression  in  erecting  these  monuments  of 
his  piety.  It  is  to  him  that  we  conceive  the  church  indebted  for 
the  grand  scheme  of  a  richer  nave,  and  two  transepts  with  the  rare 
arrangement  of  ailes  on  either  side.  But  this  not  till  late  in  his 
life,  when  he  had  regained  the  advowson  ;  and  his  death  occurring 
in  1298,  he  could  accomplish  hut  little  more  than  the  south  transept. 
He  with  others  may  have  emulated  his  famous  progenitor  in  details 
even,  for  Melton  has  peculiar  correspondences  with  Byland  ;  which 
superb  abbey  was  founded  by  Roger  de  Mowbray,  and  one  biographer 
states  that  he  was  buried  there.  The  abbey  church  has  the  very 
unusual  double-ailed  transept ;  in  its  western  doorway,  as  in  the 
western  arch  of  Melton  tower,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  capitals  of 
one  side  foliated  and  the  other  moulded ;  and  in  both  churches  a 
Galilee  porch,  as  a  narthex  at  the  western  entrance,  has  formed  part 
of  the  building.  Several  local  transactions  connected  with  Melton 
are  recorded  of  this  Roger  de  Mowbray  about  1394.  The  clerestory 
of  our  church  is  of  later  date. 

The  next  successor,  John  de  Mowbray,  was  a  minor  eight  or 
nine  years — it  may  be  that  his  father  married  later  than  usual, 
owing  to  engagements  in  the  east — but  on  attaining  his  majority  he 
displayed  the  religious  feeling  of  his  family  in  founding  churches, 
and  appears  to  have  carried  forward  with  great  zeal  the  design  of 
his  predecessor  here ;  as  at  this  time  the  nave  would  be  rebuilt, 
except  the  west  window  and  some  minor  portions  and,  of  course,  the 
clerestory.  He  would  be  prevented  from  completing  the  north 
transept  by  the  misfortunes  in  which  he  became  involved,  and 
which  terminated  in  1322  with  his  cruel  execution  at  York  as  a 
rebel,  his  wife  and  son  being  sent  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  In 
opposing  the  evil  influence  which  misled  the  king,  thus  fell  this 
noble  member  of  that  illustrious  house,  than  which  none  was  ever 
more  religious,  patriotic,  and  loyal.  The  baseness  of  such  ingratitude 
and  rigour  has  fit  expression,  when  the  great  dramatist  gifts  with 
prophetic  wisdom  one  of  the  last  Mowbrays  under  almost  similar 
circumstances,  and  puts  into  his  mouth — 

"  Our  valuation  shall  be  such 
*         ^         H<         *         * 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  tvinnow'd  xvith  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition." 

Subsequently  to  this,  the  relations  of  the  Mowbrays  with  Melton 
were  scarcely  such  as  to  suggest  that  they  would  be  the  chief  bene- 
factors to  the  church  :  the  manor  was  given  to  an  antagonist ;  and 
though  it  was  afterwards  restored,  and  the  family  again  rose  in  rank 
and  royal  favor,  their  connexion  with  Melton  was  not  what  it  had 
been.     They  ceased  probably  to  reside  here.     Framlingham  became 
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the  favored  residence ;  the  advowson  undoubtedly  went  from  the 
family ;  and  the  chief  interest  in  the  church  must  now  be  looked 
for  elsewhere. 

About  1328,  the  disputes  with  the  lords  of  the  manor  having 
concluded,  the  priory  of  Lewes  obtained  permanently  the  patronage 
of  the  living,  and  to  that  wealthy  fraternity  we  set  down  most  of  the 
church  improvements  which  took  place  in  the  remainder  of  this 
century.  The  remodelling  of  the  chancel  and  the  erection  of  the 
porch  seem  to  have  occurred  first,  and  must  have  been  undertaken 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  c.  1325,  as  inferred  from  a  strict  cor- 
respondence in  details  (e.  g.  the  window  heads  and  tracery,  the 
angle  buttresses,  internal  string  course,  &c.),  whilst  both  correspond 
with  this  period.  The  galilee  porch  is  well  affiliated  in  such  a 
quarter,  and  is  an  architectural  gem  to  be  classed  with  the  enchant- 
ing productions  of  monastic  aestheticism.  The  supposed  use  of  its 
four  closed  gratings,  and  the  theories  given  to  explain  the  Galilee, 
favor  an  ecclesiastical  rather  than  a  civilian  parentage  for  this 
vestibule.  The  unusual  number  of  these  apertures,  as  well  as  the 
fourteen  priests  whose  residence  was  hard  by,  in  the  now  called 
rectory  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  churchyai'd,  would  be  required 
by  the  lepers  on  their  way  to  Burton,  where  was  a  Lepers'  well  pre- 
eminent above  all  others  for  its  gifts  of  healing.  For  reasons  that 
we  have  elsewhere  stated,  this  porch  may  have  been  a  benefaction 
of  William  de  Melton,  archbishop  of  York  at  the  time,  and  previously 
rector  of  Melton  Mowbray :  the  Cluniacs  had  become  paramount, 
and  levied,  it  may  be,  this  valuable  contribution  on  the  gratitude  of 
their  former  protegee — the  archbishop  being  influenced  by  obligation 
to  them  for  advancement  in  early  life,  as  well  as  Melton's  inspira- 
tions of  first  love.  This  great  man  was  born  in  Melton,  was  rector 
here  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  afterwards  provost  of 
Beverley,  in  1317  made  archbishop  of  York,  lord  high  treasurer 
of  England  in  1395,  and  in  1334  lord  chancellor.  He  was  a 
warrior,  and  commanded  the  forces  against  the  Scots  ;  and  was 
probably  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  architecture,  for  under 
him,  chiefly,  was  erected  that  stupendous  nave  of  his  minster.  The 
large  west  window  there,  unrivalled  in  beauty,  had  the  contract  for 
its  painting  taken  two  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1340,  and  he  was  buried  near  the  western  end  of  the  cathedral. 
A  string  of  MMM — forms  a  running  ornament  over  the  western 
doorway,  and  the  sculpture  corresponds  remarkably  with  Melton 
porch. 

To  the  Priory  of  Lewes  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  credit  of 
the  north  transept,  which  was  erected  subsequently  to  the  chancel, 
c.  1330,^  also  the  west  window  and  other  ornamentations  of  the  west 
front ;  but  this  is  given  with  some  reserve,  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
lords  of  Melton  who  succeeded,  or  the  Belers  lords  of  Eye  Kettleby, 

(3)  In  the  restoration  going  on,  an  original  decoration  was  discovered  here  with  a  niu  of 
four-leaf  ornament,  &c.,  proving  this  date,  but  this  has  been  destroyed. 
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had  a  hand  in  these  matters.  John  de  Mowbray,  whose  father  with 
other  notables  fell  a  victim  to  the  weakness  and  ingratitude  of  his 
king,  Edward  II.,  wrought  upon  by  his  barbarous  minions,  the 
Despencers,  a  few  years  after — when,  by  a  signal  retribution,  that 
king  had  been  murdered,  and  both  his  favorites  had  been  executed 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy — was  regarded  with  much 
consideration  by  Edward  III.,  who  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
remembering  the  great  services  of  the  Mowbrays,  reinstated  him  in 
this  manor  and  all  the  possessions  which  his  father  had  lost :  under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  he  who  erected  the  north  transept— 
to  finish  the  work  designed  and  carried  forward  by  his  two  last 
progenitors.  The  next  king  was  not  less  mindful  of  royal  obligation, 
for  he  created  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk.  When  the  church 
was  thus  far  completed,  it  was  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  from 
its  congenial  character,  to  give  effect  to  the  processions  and  panto- 
mimic services  then  in  vogue,  aided,  as  they  would  be,  by  the 
numerous  unobstructed  ailes  illumined  by  the  "dim  religious  light" 
stealing  through  stained  glass  windows. 

Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  the  Mowbrays  which  has  been  alluded 
to — the  baronial  mansion  here  being  probably  deserted  and  the 
owners  absentees — the  manor  of  Melton  appears  to  have  brought 
little  to  the  church,  unless  the  north  transept  be  from  that  source ; 
and  as  somewhat  later  the  incomes  of  the  Cluniacs  in  this  country 
were  invaded  by  the  crown  during  the  wars  with  France,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  alien  appropriation,  we  accept  from  another  quarter 
the  church's  latest  great  benefactor.  After  the  decease  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  house  of  Mowbray,  which  occurred  in  1475, 
the  manor  of  Melton  came  to  the  Berkeley  family ;  but  we  are 
unable  to  discover  any  expenditure  on  the  church  consequent 
upon  this  transfer — the  abstraction  of  the  advowson  and  non-resi- 
dence might  lead  to  the  same  want  of  interest  in  it  in  the  new  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  whole  of  the  clerestories  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
and  their  congruous  and  costly  roofs,  with  the  upper  story  of  the 
tower,  are  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  vestry 
is  a  few  years  later.  At  this  time  Sir  John  Digby,  of  memorable 
name,  was  lord  of  Eye  Kettleby  in  the  parish  of  Melton.*  His 
father,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  fought  in  the  Lancastrian  interest,  and 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Towton ;  his  death,  however,  was  amply 
avenged  afterwards  at  Bosworth  Field,  where  all  his  sons,  seven  in 
number,  constituted  amongst  the  victors  a  band  of  heroes,  who 
would  contribute  greatly  to  that  successful  reversing  of  the  fortune 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  This  Sir  John  Digby,  having  wealth 
and  honors  heaped  upon  him  by  his  grateful  sovereign,  would  be  in 
a  position  that  forbids  the  thought  of  any  other,  under  the  circum- 
stances, being  the  chief  munificent  benefactor  to  this  his  parish 

(4)  The  mansion  and  church  were  beautifully  situated  upon  elevated  gi-ound  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Eye,  a  mile  hence — vestiges  mark  the  place.  At  Sysonby  and  Welby  the 
churches  and  services  continue ;  but  the  mansion  at  each  of  these  three  hamlets  was  taken 
down  about  a  century  ago. 
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church  ;  and,  moreover,  his  remains  have  the  honor  of  interment 
here  in  a  benefactor's  tomb  with  the  customary  distinction  of  a 
mural  arch.  All  honor,  to  him,  therefore,  as  the  largest  contributor 
to  this  church's  splendour !  By  these  alterations  the  tower  acquires 
excellent  proportions  and  outline.  And,  for  a  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  wliere  the  "  dim  religious  "  is  obsolete  and  the  purer  light 
of  heaven  demanded,  nothing  can  excel  the  clerestory — as  a  lantern 
to  the  body  of  the  church  it  is  as  good  as  one  continuous  window, 
but  so  executed  that  this  line  of  fenestration  is  without  appearance 
of  weakness  :  viewed  internall}^  it  is  curiously  elegant  in  design, 
and  magnificent  in  extent — comprising  the  long  transept  as  well 
as  the  nave  ;  its  innumerable  pendants  have  corbels  of  superior 
sculpture  ;  and  its  mouldings  are  deeply  cut,  and  equal  to  those  of 
the  better  periods.  It  was  the  harbinger,  nor  was  it  less  a  fitting 
emblem,  of  the  light  and  beauty  of  that  Anglican  truth,  which  was 
about  to  enter,  and  consecrate  afresh  the  temple,  of  which  this 
was  the  final  completion. 

Of  the  three  ancient  monuments  in  Melton  church, — one  is  a 
large  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble,  in  the  top  of  which  the  matrices  for 
the  brasses  have  the  outlines  of  a  Knight  and  two  ladies :  those  of 
the  latter  show  the  angular  head-dress  called  the  kennel ;  the  knight 
has  been  depicted  in  full  plate  armour,  his  head  uncovered  and 
resting  on  a  helmet  with  crest  and  mantlings.  Below  the  feet  of 
himself  and  his  wife  on  the  dexter  side  have  been  two  groups  of 
children.  Obscurity  has  long  veiled  the  persons  here  represented ; 
partly  through  the  painting  of  wrong  charges  upon  the  escutcheons 
on  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  and  partly  through  the  conclusions  that 
have  been  erroneously  adopted,  because  the  ancient  historian  of  the 
county  has  said  "  south  aile"  in  speaking  of  the  transept  and  naming 
the  place  in  which  the  tomb  is  fixed.  His  description,  however,  is 
so  very  ample  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identification  ;  and 
as  the  transept  was  sometimes  formerly,  and  in  stricter  accordance 
with  the  etymology,  called  aile,  all  difficulty  vanishes.  This  tomb 
covers  the  bodies  of  the  illustrious  Sir  John  Digby  and  his  two  wives. 
Burton  mentions  their  interment  in  Melton  church,  and  in  his  time 
the  inscriptions  were  in  existence.  The  arms,  too,  were  to  be  seen : 
they  were, — "  Azure  a  fleur-de-lis  argent,  impaled  with  or  on  two 
barres  gueulles  three  water  bougets  argent.  And  Digby,  impaled 
with  sable  a  griffin  sergeant  argent."     The  epitaph  was, — 

"  Of  your  devotion  and  charitie, 

Say  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave ; 

That  God  to  his  grace  and  light 

Receive  the  soule  of  Sir  John  Digby  Knight, 

And  of  Dame  Catherine  and  Dame  Anne  his  ivives; 

Which  Sir  John  Digby  died  An.  Dom.  1533." 

This  tomb,  in  its  original  brilliancy,  must  have  been  a  rich  ornament 
to  the  church,  worthy  of  its  famous  occupant.     He  died  the  year 

VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  I.  X 
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after  contributing  his  last  benefaction  by  the  erection  of  the  vestry. 
The  arch  is  characteristic  of  this  period,  and  the  date  is  corroborated 
by  both  the  brasses  and  the  tomb.^ 

Another  is  a  structure  of  alabaster.  It  has  a  recumbent  figure 
of  a  lady  ;  the  head  being  supported  by  two  angels,  and  at  the  feet 
are  two  dogs  at  play.  The  costume,  especially  in  the  sleeveless 
garment  and  the  style  of  the  crespine,  refers  us  to  about  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  It  has  been  incorrectly  ascribed  to  IMargaret,  Duchess 
of  Norfolk,  granddaughter  of  Edward  I.,  because  this  lady  possessed 
lauds  in  Melton,  and  her  daughter  was  married  to  John  de  Mowbray; 
the  arms,  too,  being  a  little  like  those  of  the  family  of  Howard.  But 
they  are  very  different  from  the  early  Norfolk,  or  Mowbray,  arms. 
The}"  are  carved  on  the  shields,  and  are, — Argent  on  a  bend  between 
six  cross  crosslfits  fitchee  gules  three  lozenges  argent.  From  a  seal 
connected  with  a  deed  bearing  date  the  first  year  of  Henry  V., 
Burton  certifies  them  to  have  been  borne  by  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Burges.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  one  Robert  de  Burges  held 
lands  here  ;  his  son  also  called  himself  de  Melton.  From  these 
particulars  we  presume  that  this  monument  was  erected  to  the 
honor  of  the  wife,  or  a  relative,  of  that  Robert  de  Burges.  But  this 
is  not  a  benefactor's  or  founder's  tomb,  for  it  is  not  built  partly  in 
the  wall  like  Sir  John  Digby's,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  any  work 
done  at  the  church  at  that  time. 

The  effigy  in  the  recess  of  the  south  aile  invites  speculation,  and 
presents  a  problem  of  some  difficulty :  it  will,  it  is  feared,  tax  our 
patience  with  a  few  moments'  dry  research.  It  is  without  inscrip- 
tion. The  shield  has  the  Mowbray  arms  ;  but  it  is  no  guide,  as  the 
painting  is  recent,  and  it  has  been  tinctured  several  times  differently. 
A  later  inscription  on  the  wall  states,  "  This  is  the  Lord  Hamon 
Belers,  brother  to  the  Lord  Mowbray ;"  this  erroneously  refers  to  a 
person  of  earlier  date.  In  1681,  the  officers  from  the  College  of 
arms  say  of  it,  "  Commonly  called  Mowbray,  but  supposed  to  be 
Beler."  A  Harleian  MS.  dated  June  8,  1583,  referring  to  Melton 
church,  says,  "  There  lieth  one  Bellers,  who  lieth  cross-legged,  armed 
all  in  mail,  with  his  sword,  and  his  shield  upon  his  arm,  whereon 
this  coat  is  depicted  in  these  colours  :  Per  pale  sable  and  gules,  a  lion 
rampant  argent"— which  are  the  original  Beler  arms.  The  monu- 
ment is  in  the  south  aile  ;  and  the  "  south  aile"  was  the  burial-place 

(5)  The  floor  of  the  church  shows  the  matrices  of  many  brasses,  post-Reformation  as  well 
as  earlier.  Near  Digby's  tomb  there  is  an  incised  slab,  c.  1660,  with  a  male  and  a  female 
figure.  The  Latin  inscription,  on  a  mural  monument  above,  describes  them  as  John  and 
Elizabeth  Pate,  whom  G-od  made  one  flesh,  death  pai-ted,  and  the  slab  brought  together  again. 
It  iu^•ites  to  behold  John  Pate  of  Sisouby,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Pates  of 
Kettlebee.  He  is  set  forth  as  an  eminent  Royalist  who  sacrificed  himself  in  tlie  cause  ("votum 
pium  !  a  quo  licet  cecklit") ;  and  a  blast  of  laudation,  in  the  style  of  that  period,  "dies  on  the 
walls"  with  "  Nil  addat  celebrius  famce  tuba."  Elizabeth,  "  generis  sui  gloria,"  receives  equal 
commendation.  Their  two  daughters,  the  only  sm-vivors  of  a  large  family,  "  conjuges  dilec- 
tissimw  et  moerentes  cohceredes,"  record  their  filial  affection  in  ei-ecting  the  monument.  J.  P. 
was  buried  ("ritu  sepulcrali  donatus" )  at  "S.  Giles  near  London,"  and  E.  P.  beneath  the 
alabaster  slab.  The  epitaph,  referring  to  the  deceased,  in  correct  taste  temii nates  with — 
"  resurredionem  pnestolantes.  Amen."  The  arms  of  Pate  are  on  the  wall  at  the  feet  of  the 
effigies. 
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of  the  lords  of  Eye-Kettleby,  who  at  that  time  were  of  the  Beler 
family;  but  "  south  aile''  may  not  mean  this  aile,  because  aile  often 
signified  the  transept.  There  is  not  room  for  an  interment  in  the 
wall  underneath  the  figure,  which  is  some  four  feet  above  the  floor, 
it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  The  costume  alone  gives  any 
positive  guidance  ;  it  fixes  the  date  about  1300.  With  these  knotty 
particulars,  then,  we  have  to  find  the  solution.  The  question  first 
presents  itself — have  there  been  Uco  effigies?  For,  if  so,  we  may 
suppose  the  Beler  one  with  its  tomb  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  one 
existing  is  a  cenotaph,  or  merely  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
church  benefactor.  And  in  such  case  the  person  represented  is,  we 
conclude,  the  Roger  de  Mowbray  who  died  in  1'298  at  Ghent,  and 
was  buried  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  Abbey  of  Fountains — he  being  the 
promoter  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  In  support  of  its  being 
a  cenotaph  only,  the  following  may  be  advanced  : — Roger  de  INIow- 
bray,  being  the  rebuikler  of  the  church,  would  be  worthy  of  that 
distinction.  Again,  the  figure  must  have  had  no  tomb  connected 
with  it  for  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  for  Burton,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  tombs  in  Leicestershire,  makes  no  mention 
of  this.  Nor  is  there  very  precise  record  of  a  tomb  having  ever 
existed  with  an  effigy  like  this.  In  the  south  transept,  moreover, 
there  has  been  a  chantry,  as  appears  from  a  piscina  of  a  date  corres- 
ponding with  that  part  of  the  church ;  which,  it  might  be  inferred, 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoter  of  the  building,  the  last  named 
Roger  de  Mowbray :  and  as  no  mural  arch  or  tomb  was  connected 
with  this  chapel  before  the  Burges  tomb  was  placed  there,  a  cenotaph 
might  naturally  be  looked  for,  like  the  figure  in  question,  in  a  more 
conspicuous  part  of  the  church — still,  this  is  not  of  much  force  to 
prove  its  being  a  cenotaph  only,  for  the  chantry  might  not  be  for  the 
benefactor  of  the  church,  but  for  the  ancient  guild  of  S.  Mary,  or 
that  of  S.  John,  established  in  this  town.  The  monument  certainly, 
as  seen  in  its  recess,  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  merely  such 
memorial  to  a  founder  or  benefactor — but,  on  the  other  hand  again, 
the  recess  looks  modern,  and  the  sculptured  knight  may  have  been 
translated  to  this  niche  from  his  demolished  tomb.  Now,  if  from 
these  various  considerations — some  of  them  albeit  conflicting — we 
could  determine  it  to  be  a  benefactor's  memorial  only,  and  never 
connected  with  a  tomb,  it  is  more  easily  identified  with  a  Mowbray, 
lord  of  Melton,  resident  at  times  in  his  castle  at  Melton,  than  with 
a  Beler  of  Eye-Kettleby :  seeing  that  the  care  of  the  edifice  would 
at  that  date,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  devolve  upon  Baron 
Mowbray  as  lord  of  Melton  ;  whilst  if  a  Beler  had  been  com- 
memorated there  would  probably  have  been  interment  in  a  tomb, 
and  the  cenotaph  would  not  have  been  required.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  in  favour  of 
the  effigy  representing  a  Mowbray.  It  is  true  that  the  Beler  arms 
were  on  the  shield  in  1795  ;  but  they  were  not  the  original,  they 
were  the  more  recent  arms  of  that  family,  and  the  painting  of  them 
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may  have  proceeded  erroneously  froin  a  vague  tradition  of  the  Beler 
monument,  of  some  sort,  known  to  have  existed,  according  to  the 
Harleian  MS.,  in  1583.  This  conflicting  statement  is,  however,  all 
that  we  can  plead  on  the  side  of  Baron  Mowbray  :  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  not  conclusive  ;  whilst  the  proof  of  a  tomb  having 
been  connected  with  the  sculptured  remains,  concerning  which  we 
have  to  enquire  further,  would  refute  it  entirely.  The  theory  would 
at  once  be  overthrown,  too,  if  it  were  shown  that  the  Belers,  and  not 
the  Mowbrays,  were  the  chief  benefactors  to  the  church  at  this  time, 
for  a  Mowbray  cenotaph  would  in  such  case  be  out  of  the  question ; 
that  they  were  the  chief  benefactors,  however,  is  not  very  likely,  for 
the  Belers  had  their  own  hamlet  chapel  to  provide,  and  Melton 
castle  and  manor  belonged  to  the  Mowbrays.  It  might  be  urged 
that  the  Belers  lived  in  the  parish,  the  church  was  theirs  to  frequent 
partly,  and  to  bury  in,  and  their  arms  having  been  in  a  window  in 
Melton  church  gives  a  presumption  that  they  were  benefactors  ;  their 
successor,  too.  Sir  John  Digby,  is  presumed  to  have  made  the  last 
magnificent  improvement  of  the  church.  But  to  this  it  would  be 
rejoined,  that,  from  the  obligations  then  resting  on  the  Mowbrays, 
the  Belers  can  only,  in  any  case,  be  regarded  as  secondary  benefac- 
tors, not  responsible  for  the  main  care  of  the  church,  that  must 
have  pertained  to  the  Mowbrays.  Yet,  though  this  point  of  the 
Mowbrays'  obligations  be  so  determined,  we  have  arrived  at  no 
satisfaction  in  our  main  enquiry,  since  we  fail  to  establish  the 
hypothesis  of  two  effigies,  and  after  a  careful  weighing  of  all  these 
circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  has  conducted  us 
into  little  better  than  a  maze,  and  shows  only  that  we  must  return 
to  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  Harleian  MS.  :  for  upon  fair 
reflection  and  investigation  we  shall  be  constrained  to  say,  that, 
whatever  argument  may  be  advanced  on  the  other  side,  it  is  that 
MS.  which  throws  the  light  on  the  question  of  the  monument  being 
a  sepulchral  covering,  and  gives  the  clue  to  the  better  solution. 
Though  not  in  precise  language,  yet,  in  the  words  "  there  lieth,"  the 
document  points  to  a  tomb  then  existing,  and  containing  the  body 
of  "  one  Bellers,"  with  sculpture  exactly  corresponding  to  that  under 
consideration,  and  with  inscription  and  arms  to  identify.  This 
being  so  :  in  the  absence  of  real  evidence  for  another  similar  effigy, 
what  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  conclusion,  that  the  cross- 
legged  personage,  after  severe  cross-examination,  declares  himself  to 
be  the  bereft  owner  of  that  tomb ;  and  the  explanation,  that 
because  of  obstruction  in  the  pewing  of  the  church,  his  tenement 
was  demolished,  and  reduced  to  this  fragment  on  the  principles  of 
modern  ecclesiological  economy — the  recess  being  hewn  out  at  that 
time  to  receive  him,  as  the  style  of  the  arch  indicates.  The  date 
of  the  sculpture  also  squares  with  that  of  a  certain  lord  of  Ej^e- 
Kettleby,  who,  though  not  as  inscribed,  "  Brother  to  the  Lord 
Mowbray,"  was  of  the  same  name  as  tradition  has  inscribed  above 
the  monument,  and  the  only  one  of   that  name  in  the  pedigree, 
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except  the  first,  and  the  grandson  of  this  one,  wlio  died  young, 
and  was  of  too  late  a  date  to  be,  as  the  effigy  denotes,  a  crusader. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  then, — as  the  Belers,  though  not  chief, 
must  have  been  in  some  measure  benefactors  ;  as  the  church  was 
frequented  by  them,  and  was  their  place  of  interment ;  as  such  a 
sculpture  is  known  to  have  commemorated  one  of  them  ;  and  as 
a  Beler  of  Eye-Kettleby  of  the  name  of  Hamo  died  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  date,  the  name,  and  all, 
leading  to  it — we  shall  do  best  by  placing  this  appeal  for  merited 
remembrance  to  the  account  of  that  Hamo  de  Beler.  We  may 
further  remark  of  this  warrior  lord — whose  feats  of  arms  in  the 
din  of  battle,  we  are  admonished,  would  contrast  strongly  with 
the  cold  and  silent  stone  here  carved  to  recall  them — that,  whether 
we  take  him  to  be  a  Beler  or  a  Mowbray,  the  two  families  were  of 
the  same  original  stock,  and  from  their  connexion  with  the  crusades 
and  patronage  of  the  Templars  he  must  have  been  a  crusader,  and 
in  the  lower  sense  a  Templar.  Had  he  been  a  Knight  Templar,  the 
figure  would  have  been  given  with  a  long  beai'd,  and  in  the  dress  of 
that  order :  the  dress  was  a  long  white  mantle  with  a  red  cross  over 
the  left  breast ;  it  had  a  short  cape  with  a  hood  behind,  and  fell 
down  to  the  feet  unconfined  by  any  girdle.  As  he  is  not  so  habited, 
we  can  only  regard  him  as  an  "Associate  of  the  Temple,"  not  bound 
to  the  severer  discipline  and  gloomy  life  of  the  regularly  professed. 
He  would,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition,  be  in  the  vigour  of  manhood 
to  perform  his  vow  to  the  Holy  Land  :  in  an  effigy  of  a  contemporary 
of  the  crusades  the  crossing  of  the  legs  (a  sculptured  attitude 
adopted  in  England  only),  according  to  a  learned  and  able  writer 
upon  this  subject,  denotes  that  he  was  bound  by  such  vow  ;  Camden, 
too,  in  1586,  makes  the  same  assertion.  Females  have  been  known 
to  have  taken  the  vow,  and  are  occasionally  found  thus  depicted. 
The  device  of  the  Frog,  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  same  way 
in  more  instances  than  this,  may  have  reference  to  the  crusades  ; 
it  would  not  be  placed  under  the  sword  for  support  only,  but 
emblematically,  we  maj'  suppose,  to  signify  the  part  borne  by  this 
chami^ion  of  the  Cross,  when  the  English,  under  Prince  Edward, 
vanquished  the  Egyptian  infidels  —  the  multifarious  objects  of 
worship  amongst  the  Egyptians,  and  the  plague  of  the  frogs,  though 
rather  far-fetched,  suggesting  the  emblem  :  in  the  effigy  at  Fountains 
Abbey  his  contemporary  and  kinsman,  Roger  de  JNIowbray,  who 
was  probably  his  companion  in  arms  with  Prince  Edward,  is  very 
similarly  clad,  and  has  a  reptile  biting  at  his  shield  :  he,  too, 
appears  as  a  "  vowed  "  crusader,  his  legs  being  crossed,  and  his  belt 
is  twisted  into  a  cross,  with  a  cross  also  ornamenting  the  belt.  Seals, 
in  some  cases,  were  at  this  time  carved  with  reptiles,  &c.,  at  the 
sides  of  the  shields  :  which,  though  afterwards  but  idle  fancy 
resulting  in  heraldic  supportei'S,  may  have  originated  with  the 
crusades.  In  another  view,  the  f^g  being  the  ancient  royal  badge 
of  France,  it  may  proclaim  the  knight's  proud  origin  :    a  similar 
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insertion  occurs  in  a  very  fine  brass  to  the  memoiy  of  Lord 
Beaumont  in  Wivenhoe  church,  Essex,  where  the  2^^nnte-genet,  or 
broom-cod,  is  introduced  to  tell  his  royal  derivation.  The  Inscription 
before-mentioned  seems  to  be  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Helmet,  which  is  fixed  above  this  monument,  is  also  much  later 
than  the  effigy.  Very  possibly  there  was,  as  usual  then  with 
distinguished  persons,  a  funeral  acliievemeyit  connected  with  Sir 
John  Digby's  tomb  (including  perhajDS  a  banner  from  Bosworth 
Field) ;  and  it  being  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  tablet 
afterwards  erected  there,  the  visored  helmet  we  may  imagine  was  a 
part  of  that  achievement — wrested  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
and  taken  into  his  custody  by  the  ghost  of  Beler  !  At  Kirby 
Bellars  an  achievement  still  remains  in  its  place  upon  the  wall. 

In  concluding,  we  will  add  one  word  upon  the  devices  and 
artistic  merit  of  these  mediaeval  relics.  They  have  been  objected  to 
as  being  incompatible  with  the  proper  aspect  of  a  Protestant  place 
of  worship,  inasmuch  as  they  present  the  figures  of  the  deceased 
apparently  making  the  long  wail  for  deliverance  from  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  torment.  Be  it  that  they  were  intended  to  do  so  ; 
yet  we  are  not  necessarily  carried  into  Purgatory  by  them — a  happier 
interpretation  offers  to  haj)pier  minds  :  for,  in  truth,  these  recumbent 
figures,  with  an  almost  natural  ti'ansition  to  present  sentiments, 
invite  contemplation  upon  the  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  believer 
— the  "  peace  eternal ;"  and  to  the  intelligent  Christian,  in  addition 
to  their  historical  interest  and  memorial  claims,  the  general  device  is 
in  many  points  not  uninstructive.  Various  reflections  suited  to  the 
sacred  edifice  are  suggested  :  by  this  panoply  of  armour,  for  example, 
and  unchanging  attitude  of  prayer,  the  thoughts  are  readily  carried 
on  to  the  Christian's  spiritual  conflict ;  and  his  source  of  strength 
and  the  secret  of  his  victory  are  symbolized.  How  different  are  the 
black-bordered  mural  disfigurements  of  the  last  century  !  Though 
not  chargeable  with  hetej'odoxy,  yet,  decking  the  sanctuary  in  the 
livery  of  the  mausoleum,  they  impart  gloom  where  "glowing  hope" 
should  gladden  ;  and  with  their  cold  marble  freeze,  and  stifle,  rather 
than  excite,  the  aspirations  after  immortality.  When  memorials  of 
the  dead  form  conspicuous  objects  in  churches,  they  certainly  ought 
to  be  in  good  taste.  These  three  monuments,  which  are  now  in  a 
manner  lost  through  mutilation,  paint,  and  lumber,  have  been  very 
impressive  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  better  designed. 
The  position  and  material  of  the  two  first,  when  the  delicate 
alabaster  of  the  one  and  the  glowing  brass  on  the  dark  shining 
marble  of  the  other  appeared  in  their  pristine  beauty,  would 
render  them  most  striking  :  they  were  admirably  placed,  and  not 
encumbering,  but  furnishing,  the  aile  they  occupy,  they  added  a 
repose,  and  a  more  than  eloquent  solemnity. 
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ABSTRACT  :— 

Lower  part  of  staircase,  possibly  Norman,  by  Roger  de  Mowbray,  c.  1170, 
page  173. 

Lower  part  of  tower,  &c.,  by  William  de  Mowbray,  c.  1220,  p.  174. 

Middle  story  of  tower,  &c.,  by  Prior  of  Lewes,  1230  to  1250,  p.  175, 

South  transei^t,  by  Roger  de  Mowbray,  c.  1290,  j).  176. 

Nave,  by  John  de  Mowbray,  c.  1310,  p.  176. 

Porch  and  chancel,  by  Prior  of  Lewes,  or  Archbishop  of  York,  c.  1325, 
p.  177. 

North  transept,  by  the  same,  c.  1830,  p.  177. 

Clerestories  and  upper  part  of  tower,  by  Sir  John  Digby,  c.  1500,  p.  178. 

Vestry,  by  the  same,  1532. 

Purbeck  tomb  :  Sir  John  Digby  and  his  two  wives,  1533,  p.  179. 

Alabaster  effigy  :  Lady  of  name  of  Burges,  c.  1390,  p.  180. 

Cross-legged  effigy:  Hamo  de  Beler,  c.  1300,  p.  180. 

^°  It  is  not  implied  in  the  above  Paper  that  those  named  were  all 
unassisted  in  their  benefactions  to  the  church,  or  that  more  private  individuals 
never  did  anything :  indeed  the  contrary  is  hinted — in  the  porch  and  other 
cases.  And  the  expedient  of  Indulgences  was  often  resorted  to ;  the  guilds 
also  would  do  their  part ;  besides  which  it  is  a  known  fact,  and  exemplified  in 
Mr.  North's  valuable  researches,  that  as  the  feudal  system  relaxed,  and  land, 
which  had  been  almost  the  only  property,  became  more  distributed,  smaller 
contributions  in  aid  were  made.  Yet,  times  have  not  so  far  altered  but  that, 
in  the  present  requirements  of  Melton  church,  our  Qiiain  dependence  is  stiU 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  rich  and  gi-eat.  The  inhabitants  have  responded 
well  to  the  energetic  appeal  of  their  clergyman  (and  will  do  so)  ;  but,  the 
demands  so  far  exceeding  the  abilities  of  a  small,  and  not  wealthy,  town, 
unless  the  munificent  help  from  the  Landed  Proprietors  be  forthcoming, 
it  is  vain  to  hoj^e  for  what  amounts  to  the  restoration  of  a  great  national 
monument,  or,  rather,  the  redintegration  of  almost  a  cathedral  falling  into  ruin. 


Tlie  Constables  of  Melton  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  Paper 
read  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society,  held  at  Melton  Mowbray,  August 
17th,  1865,  by  Mr.  Nokth,  Honorary  Secretary. 

An  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Town  Estate  of  Melton,  which 
now  produces  so  goodly  an  income,  and  is  productive  of  so  much 
benefit  to  this  town,  would  be  a  subject  fraught  with  considerable 
interest  to  the  local  antiquary  and  historian.  That  enquiry  would 
result  in  establishing  the  fact  that  although  the  town  possessed 
certain  property  prior  to  the  Pieformation,  it  was  at,  and  shortly 
after,  that  epoch,  tliat  the  Town  Estate  was  considerably  augmented, 
and  assumed  something  like  its  present  proportion  and  importance. 
It  would  show  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  lands  previously 
belonging  to  the  Guilds  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  John,  whose 
priests  sang  at  the  Guild  altars  in  the  parish  church,  came  into  the 
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possession  of  the  town,  and  that  the  townsmen  acquired  hy  purchase 
several  considerable  portions  of  land,  some  of  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  rectory  of  Melton,  and  had  in  consequence  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  Lewes,  in 
Sussex,  the  head  of  which  house  had  for  a  long  time  possessed  the 
advowson  of  Melton.  It  must  not,  however,  be  my  object,  to-night, 
to  enter  upon  this  enquiry  ;  it  would  occup}'  a  longer  space  of  time 
than  is  usually  allotted  to  Papers  upon  these  occasions,  and  the 
subject  is  one,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  interesting 
to  a  mixed  audience  such  as  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing. 
It  is  rather  my  object  to  show  one  immediate  result  arising  from 
the  possession  of  this  augmented  Town  Estate,  and  by  tracing 
somewhat  more  in  detail  one  thread  of  that  result,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
arrive  at  some  particulars  which  will  tend  to  hold  up  to  our  view 
a  few  reminiscenses  of  ancient  Melton,  to  throw  a  few  rays  of  light 
upon  the  every  day  life  of  our  ancestors,  their  local  government, 
and,  in  one  or  two  directions,  their  public  expenditure. 

Here  I  may  premise  that  any  statements  which  may  be  brought 
forward  in  the  course  of  this  Paper  are  derived  from  your  own  Town 
Records,  which  have  been,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  E,ev.  W.  M.  Colles 
and  the  Townwardens,  placed  in  my  hands.  These  Records  have 
not  been  noticed  by  the  historians  of  our  county,  and  the  extracts 
which  I  shall  read  to  you  have  never  before  been  published.  They 
are  therefore  original,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  they  refer  are 
authentic  facts. 

The  results  arising  from  having  become  possessed  of  a  Town 
Estate  of  considerable  value,  to  which  I  shall  now  refer,  were  the 
appointment  of  the  expenditure  of  the  rents  and  profits  arising 
therefrom,  the  nomination  and  choice  of  proper  persons  to  super- 
intend the  same,  and  the  appointment  of  officials  by  whom  the 
local  government  should  be  carried  out.  In  a  Minute  or  Vestry 
Book  preserved  in  your  town  chest,  marked  on  the  back  "  TOWN 
RECORDS,  1575,"  is  a  memorandum  under  date  of  1582.  The 
pith  of  this  memorandum  is  this  : — Two  neighbouring  justices  of 
the  peace — Mr.  Pate,  who  resided  at  Eye-Kettleby,  and  Mr.  Hartopp 
— offered  certain  suggestions  to  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Melton  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  of  the  Town  Estate  : 
whereupon  they  requested  those  two  gentlemen  to  choose  twelve 
men,  who,  from  their  own  body,  should  nominate  five  to  receive  all 
monies,  and  to  make  all  payments — to  be,  in  fact,  Townwardens. 
Those  Townwardens — they  were  not  the  first,  there  had  been  many 
previous  ones — proceeded  at  once  to  raise  money,  and  to  expend  it 
as  indicated  in  the  memorandum :  That  is,  they  repaired  the  two 
bridges  then  described  as  "  two  stoned  bridges  of  xiiij.  arches 
standing  vppon  the  Ryver  of  Eye,"  and  known  as  "  Kettleby  Bridge" 
and  "  Burton  Bridge ;"  they  repaired  the  pavement  of  the  town 
streets,  which  the  town  was  obliged  to  keep  in  good  order,  notwith- 
standing the  privilege  exercised  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  taking 
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up  and  damaging  the  pavement  in  the  fixing  of  stalls,  &c.,  the  tolls 
of  which  went  into  his  pocket,  and  they  procured  an  estimate  for 
the  repair  of  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  church  and  ordering  of  the 
seats.^ 

Among  other  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Townwardens  at 
this  time,  tending  to  give  some  clue  to  the  appearance  of  Melton 
streets,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  two  out 
of  the  several  stone  crosses,  which  then  stood  at  the  entrance 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

Under  date  of  1584  are  found  the  following  entries  : — 

"Itm.  the  stockstone  at  Thorpe  Crosse  was  sold  to  John  Wythers 
for  towe  shillings  &  towe  pense,  and  to  plante  or  sett  one  Ashe  tree 
or  a  thorne,  and  to  renewe  the  same  till  yt  pleasa  god  theye  grow. 

"Itm.  the  stocke  stone  at  Kettelbye  crosse  w'  one  stone  standing, 
is  soldo  to  Willm  Trigge  for  fyve  shillings,  and  he  to  sett  a  Tree  and 
husbond  yt  till  yt  growe  as  abovesaid."  In  addition  to  these  two 
crosses  thus  destroyed,  was  a  Butter  cross  in  the  market-place,  the 
Sage  cross  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  the  Corn  cross  at 
the  west  end. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1586,  three  "  newe  Coeifeoffees  for  the 
Townes  Lands  "  were  chosen,  and  the  following  appointments  made, 

(1)  The  memorandum  referred  to  above  is  here  given  entire  :  "  M"'  That  the  nyne  and 
twentie  daye  of  Aprill  ano  dui  1582  Edwarde  Pate  Esquyer  and  Willm  Hartoppe  gent  at 
the  requests  of  Tho.  Chauncey  als  (alias)  Gyles  came  to  the  ToA\iie  of  Meltou  Mowbrey, 
and  then  or  there  vppon  the  metinge  of  all  or  moste  parte  of  the  Inhabitants  w'  in  the 
churche  of  the  same  towne  did  move  them  ffor  the  repayringe  and  amendinge  of  the 
churche,  bridges,  Highe  wayes,  and  pavemts  of  &  aboute  the  same  Towne.  And  for  and 
vppon  other  good  cawses  and  orders  to  be  hade  and  made  as  well  for  the  lettinge  and 
settinge  and  Leasinge  of  all  the  Landes  Tenemts  and  shopps,  as  for  the  expellinge 
removinge  or  chamiginge  the  Tennts  of  the  same  Towne,  and  for  other  good  orders  to  be  hade 
amongst  The  same  Townesmen  Ther  was  chosen  at  the  genall  requeste  of  the  wholle  companye 
by  the  said  Edwarde  Pate  and  Willm  Hartoppe  Twelve  men  w'^''  shoulde  nomynate  and 
appointe  fyve  of  the  same  Twelve  to  Lett  Sette  and  Lease  or  otherwise  to  Improve  the  same 
lands  and  tenements  And  to  take  order  for  other  cawses  conceminge  the  estate  and  comon 
wealth  of  the  same  Towne  and  Inhabitants  as  in  stintinge  the  number  of  Beasts  to  be  putt 
vppon  the  common  pasture,  or  for  the  repayringe  of  the  churche  and  churchyarde  of  the 
same  Towne. 

"  Wch  Twelve  men  so  nomynated  and  appointede  dyd  electe  and  choose  theise  fyve  to  the 
Intente  purpose  and  effecte  before  rehersed  viz  :  Willm  Lacye,  Thomas  Chauncey  alias  Gyles, 
Henry  Shipwarde,  Jyhn  Wythers  and  Mychaell  Bentley. 

"  And  at  the  same  Tyme  all  the  Tennts  of  the  same  Towne  yelded  theire  consents  That  Theise 
fyve  abovenamed  shoulde  take  orders  in  theire  discressyons  for  the  Levyinge  Receyvinge 
takinge  and  disbursinge  of  all  suche  somes  of  money  as  shall  come  and  growe  vppon  the 
fCynes  and  proffitts  of  the  same  Landes  and  in  ImployLnge  the  same  to  the  Intents  and 
beneffitts  of  the  same  To-rnie  and  Inhabittantes. 

"By  vertue  of  wch  eleotyon  and  auethorytie  by  common  consente  the  ffyve  abovenamed  tooke 
vppon  them  y  matters  to  them  in  that  choise  commyttede  and  have  solde  the  Goske  in  the 
spyneyes  and  lette  other  gi-ownde  as  maye  hereafter  appeare,  To  thend  yt  the  bridges  maye  be 
repayrde,  w''>  will  coste  by  opynyon  of  woorkmen  (Lxxx'')  fortie  powndes  the  stone  besides 
carridge,'  Twentye^  powndes  Lyme,  and  xx"  wormanshippe.  The  Repayi'inge  o'  Pavem's  xxx" 
and  xxxiij'  iiij"*  annitie.  The  repayre  also  of  the  roofe  of  o'  churche,  the  ordringe  the  seates 
and  amendiuge  the  churche  walls  xxx''  also  the  obteyninge  Orgaire  Leyes  by  Purchasse  fErom 
M'  Pagname  beinge  xx"  rente  to  hyme  for  the  web  we  will  geve  thirtie  yeres  Purchase 
or  somewhat  more  rather  than  goe  w'oute  them,  or  growe  in  Troble  or  Swyt  for  the  same." 

VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  I.  Y 
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shewing  that  the  town  officials  were  many,  if  their  dignity  was 
small : — 

"  Spynye  wardens  this  yeare  : — Mychaell  Bentley,  Willm  Trigg, 
Henrye  Gulson,  Matthewe  Lacye. 

"  Itm.  John  Castell  allowed  Heardsman  till  Martill :  Itm.  was 
chosen  by  comon  consente  Thomas  Kinge  to  be  Swynehearde. 

"  Itm.  John  Donnewell  is  appointed  to  be  common  Haieward 
or  Pinder  till  Harveste,  and  to  take  for  everye  beast  impounding 
ob.,  for  everye  Swynebog  ob.,  for  everye  flocke  of  geese  Id.,  and  for 
every  flocke  of  sheepe  iiijd.,  and  to  be  crowe  scharer,  and  to  have 
for  wages  for  everye  yard  land  Id.,  for  crowscharinge,.  and  Id.  for 
pynning. 

"  Bridgmasters  and  overseers  for  pavements,  Willym  Lacye, 
Willm  Lane,  Robte  Oldhame,  and  Mychaell  Bentlye." 

Add  to  these  officers,  Townwardens,  Constables,  Collectors  for 
the  Poor,  Churchwardens,  Schoolmaster,  Usher,  "  Keeper  of  the 
clock  and  chyme,"  and  the  staff  of  officials  was  surely  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  local  government  of  ancient  Melton  in  an  efficient 
manner :  not  so  thought  the  inhabitants,  for  they  made  one  more 
appointment ;  "  M''.,  was  chosen  and  agreed  w'  Abrahame  Shelton, 
to  be  the  Towne's  husbonde  for  overseeinge  the  busynes  of  the 
Town  till  mondaye  come  a  yeare,  and  we  promise  to  allowe  hime 
for  his  ffee  xxs.,  and  more  if  he  deserve  yt." 

The  way  in  which  these  several  officers  performed  their  duties, 
and  the  various  items  of  their  expenditure  (for  we  learn  something 
respecting  all  of  them  from  the  Local  Records)  would  all  tend  to 
illustrate  the  every  day  life  of  ancient  Melton,  but  we  must  now — 
as  before  intimated — choose  but  one  thread  in  this  labyrinth,  and 
follow  it  as  best  we  may.  THE  CONSTABLES  OF  ANCIENT 
MELTON,  then,  will  engage  our  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 

These  officers  were  elected  annually,  and  their  duties — so  far  as 
we  must  notice  them  now — consisted  in  preserving  the  public  peace 
and  protecting  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  collecting  various 
taxes  now  obsolete,  carrying  out  the  laws  relating  to  the  wandering 
poor  and  vagabonds,  taking  precautionary  measures  with  regard  to 
the  plague,  attempting  to  carry  out  the  regulations  respecting  the 
brewing  and  selling  of  beer,  and  the  providing  men  and  arms  for 
the  Queen's  service,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  times. 

We  have  a  few  glimpses  of  the  Constables  of  Melton  fulfilling 
the  primary  duties  of  their  office  in  protecting  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  inhabitants.     Thus  in  1595-6  they  charge  : — 

"Payde  Bartholomew  Bruckesby  for  carringe  Shaw,  to  Mr.  Caves 
for  stelinge  gese,  iiij'^-" 

In  1601  :— 

"  Item  payde  to  the  crowner  for  his  ffee  aboiite  the  mead  that 
poysiened  herselfe  v^-  viii^-" 

In  the  accounts  for  1603  there  are  many  charges  for  watching 
prisoners,  for  candle,  for  cord  to  tye  them,   for  their  conveyance 
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to  Leicester  Gaol,  for  going  to  the   justices  with  them,    and   for 
whipping  two. 

This  whipping  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  provision  for  the 
immediate  w^ants  of  the  culprit : — 

1595-6  :  "  Pyde  for  meate  for  a  roge  which  was  whypte  iij''*" 
There  appears  at  this  period  to  have  been  no  place  in  Melton- 
for  the  lodgment  of  prisoners.  They  were  sometimes  placed  in 
the  charge  of  watchmen  at  the  Swan  Inn,  then,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  the  principal  Inn  in  the  town.  There  are  some 
entries  in  the  Townwardens'  accounts  for  the  year  1599  which 
shew  this : — 

"  Paid  the  Crowners  for  ther  ffyes  upon  the  inquisession  of  the 
dethe  of  Smelle  the  some  of  xiij^-  iiij"^'  • 

"  Paid  the  belye  and  amner  to  carry  the  pryssoners  to  the  gayle 
at  Lester  that  tyme  the  some  of  vj^'  viij'^- 

"  Paid  them  for  the  gelers  fee  for  the  pryssoners  some  is  i*'  x"*' 
"  Paid  at  the  Swan  for  the  joryssoners  suppers,  breakfasts,  fyare 
and  candell  all  nyght  the  some  of  iij'-  iiij*^' 

"  Paid  for  ij  watchmen  watching  all  nyght  the  some  of  i^- 
"  Paid  for  corde  to  pennyon  the  pryssoners  the  some  of  i^-" 
A  room  called  the  "  Stockhouse  chamber"  was  also  occasionally 
used  as  a  prison,  but  shortly  after  (in  1634)  a  House  of  Correction 
was  erected  in  Melton  as  appears  by  the  Townwardens'  accounts 
for  that  year : — 

"  Pd.  at  Swan  when  Ser  Henery  Hastins  and  the  other  Justeces 
sat  &  setteled  the  howse  of  correction  0.  Is.  Gd." 

The  Constables  also  provided  and  used  several  of  those  old 
established  modes  of  punishment  for  minor  offences,  which  have 
now  almost  become  matters  of  history  and  antiquarian  disquisition. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  in  this  room  the  stocks  stood  in  King- 
street  for  the  punishment  of  male  offenders,  but  it  may  not  be  so 
generally  known  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  cuckstool  was  used  for 
the  punishment  of  those  offenders  of  the  other  sex  who  as  "common 
brawlers  and  scolders"  made  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
cruel  custom  of  those  times,  amenable  to  the  disgrace,  pain,  and 
obloquy,  attending  its  infliction.  Originally,  scolds,  and  those 
women  not  having  a  proper  command  over  the  unruly  member, 
were  placed  on  the  cuckstool  and  fixed  before  their  own  door  exposed 
to  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  passers  by,  and  then  to  add  to  their 
disgrace  were  carried  to  some  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  town. 
Bad  as  this  punishment  was,  and  slightly  fretful  as  it  might  be  to 
the  already  irate  feelings  of  the  fair  occupant  of  the  chair  or  stool, 
a  later  age  added  a  new  feature  to  the  punishment,  which  rendered 
it  at  once  brutal  and  disgraceful.  The  Cuckstool  became  the  duck- 
ing-stool, for  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  local  antiquary,  and  a 
bachelor,  "  The  ladies  were  in  former  times  very  frequently  subject 
to  visitations  of  ill-tongue,  and  their  lords  and  masters  were  suffici- 
ently ungallant  to  consider  no  remedy  so  effectual  for  preventing 
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a  recurrence  of  the  disorder  as  the  cold-water  cure  appHed  by 
means  of  the  Cucking  or  Ducking  stool."  The  chair  or  stool,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  offender  was  fastened,  was  affixed  to  the  end 
of  a  pole  placed  over  an  upright  beam,  and  her  tormentors  played 
at  see-saw  with  her  over  a  pool  of  water,  each  time  the  chair 
descended  the  miserable  woman  receiving  a  severe  "  ducking,"  or 
some  other  similar  arrangement  was  made  for  carrying  the  sentence 
into  effect. 

The  reference  to  this  now  happily  obsolete  custom  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Constables  of  Melton,  is  this  under  the  date  of  1613  : — 

"Item  for  a  chere  for  the  Cucke-stoole  and  for  a  locke  and 
stapell  ij"-" 

The  lock*nd  staple  were  probably  to  fasten  an  iron  rod  extend- 
ing from  elbow  to  elbow  in  front  of  the  chair  (like  the  wooden  rod 
in  front  of  the  chair  of  an  infant)  to  prevent  the  occupant  falling 
forwards.  In  the  Museum  at  Scarborough  a  Ducking-chair  is 
preserved  with  this  rod  in  iron,  and  in  the  Museum  at  Leicester 
the  Cuckstool  formerl}'  used  in  that  Borough  may  now  be  seen. 

The  Constables  of  Melton  were  also  the  collectors  of  the  Gov- 
ernment taxes — the  Subsidies  and  Fifteenths  granted  by  Parliament 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  of  those  minor  taxes,  some  of  which  have  been 
long  since  replaced  by  a  more  general  and  comprehensive  taxation, 
and  which  therefore  may  claim  a  passing  notice. 

The  subsidy  was  a  direct  tax  upon  real  and  personal  property, 
upon  land  and  goods.  The  rate  was  not  uniform  but,  like  the 
present  property  and  income  tax,  varied  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  Government.  In  1602  the  tax  upon  "goods"  at  Melton  was 
one  shilling  and  eightpence  in  the  pound,  and  upon  "land"  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  in  the  pound.  This  tax  was  no  doubt  as 
unpalatable  to  our  ancestors  as  the  present  property  and  income 
tax  is  to  ourselves. 

Assessors  were  appointed  whose  office  it  was  to  report  to  the 
Commissioners  the  names  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  liable 
to  be  taxed.  Here  is  a  written  authority  upon  which  they  acted 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First : — 

"  Melton  Mowbraye 

"  Constable   you  must  be  before  the  King's  Comissioners  for 

the  subsedie  and  theis  psons  whose  names  are  herevnder  written 

w""  the  names  of  all  that  may  dispend  XXs.  a  yeare  in  land  and 

that  are  worth  iij .  li.  in  goods  in  yo"  towne  at  Melton  vppon  satterdy 

the  xxiiij"'-  of  M'ch by  me  Tho.  Snape,  BaylifF. 

Willm.  Lacey  \ 

Willm.  Boswell  o  e  a  i   ^^    " 

„,      rni       1  ^Sessors  for  ye  Subsedy. 

Tho.  Thurebarne  ''  •' 

Henry  Ship  ward  j 

When  the  Commissioners  had  received  the  returns  of  the  as- 
sessors, the  Constables  were  commanded  to  collect  the  tax,  and  pay 
the   sum  collected   to  the   proper  officer.     Here  is  a  copy  of  a 
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document  received  by  the  Constables  of  Melton  relating  to  this  tax 
in  1602 — a  specimen  of  several  preserved  in  your  archives : — 

"  To  the  constable  of  Melton  Mowbraye  dd  (deliver)  this.  This 
is  in  the  queenes  Mat^  name  straighlie  to  charge  and  comaunde  you 
Imedyatlie  vppon  the  sighte  hereof,  you  do  collecte  and  gather  of 
these  psons  herevnder  subscribed  the  sevall  somes  of  money  annexed 
to  there  names  beinge  Imposed  vppon  them  Towards  the  paymente 
of  her  Ma''^'  firste  paymente  of  the  Seconde  Subsidie  Graunted  this 
last  pliamente.  And  that  you  bringe  the  same  to  me,  or  my  lawfull 
Deputie  to  Melton  Mowbrey,  vppon  Twesdaie,  beinge  the  xj  Dale  of 
maye  next,  to  the  signe  of  the  Swane  there.  Ffayle  you  not  hereof 
att  your  pell  (peril).    Dated  att  Wymeswolde  this  xxiij  of  Aprill,  1602. 

(Here  follow  ten  names  of  townsmen  taxed)  some  iij"'  v''  viij^- 
By  me  Edward  Ballards,  collector." 

The  "  Fifteenth"  was  a  fixed  charge  upon  the  town,  and  was 
raised  by  a  general  taxation  of  all  the  inhabitants.  This  is  explained 
by  the  following  memorandum  in  the  book  labelled  "  Town  Records, 
1575,"  already  alluded  to,  under  the  date  of  1583  : — 

"  M"*-  The  ffiftenne  for  the  Town  of  Melton  is  viij"-  xiij'-  iiij''- 
w""*"  (is)  Taxed  and  Imposed  vppon  Everye  man  inhaby tinge  in  the 
towne  accordinge  to  the  Discressyon  of  the  Sessors." 

And  again  under  1589  : — 

"  The  ffifteene  Beinge  allwaies  viij'"'  xiij^-  iiij''-  is  taxed  by  a 
generall  Levye  vppon  everye  man,  and  if  any  moneye  be  wantinge 
it  is  paide  sometymes  by  some  comon  Letten  (that  is  a  letting  of 
town  land)  and  this  year  the  levye  beinge  but  vij"-  xiij''-  iiij"*-  xx*' 
was  paide  by  monye  to  be  taken  for  pte  (part)  of  the  Mill  close." 

There  are  lists  of  inhabitants  contributing,  and  the  amounts  con- 
tributed by  each,  to  this  payment,  preserved  among  the  town  papers. 

The  Constables  were  also  summoned  to  collect  several  minor 
taxes  some  of  which  are  now  obsolete,  and  some  are  merged  into 
the  County  rate  or  general  Government  taxation.  A  tax  was  then 
laid  upon  Melton  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  "  purveyance" 
then  exercised  by  the  sovereign  "  towards  her  Ma''^^-  provision  of 
her  most  honorable  household,"  the  land,  or  the  sheep  vipon  it, 
being  assessed  for  its  payment.  This  we  learn  from  a  note  in  the 
town  minute  book,  dated  1513,  which  at  the  same  time  incidently 
shews  the  wealth  in  sheep  of  the  Melton  graziers  at  that  period  : — 

"  M"^-  in  Anno  Dni,  1583.  The  Seasemente  for  provision  was 
levyed  and  seassed  by  sheepe  beinge  then  in  the  feeldes  towe 
thowsand  sixe  hundrethe,  and  yt  hathe  benne  Leyd  sometyme  by 
yarde  lands,  and  sometyme  by  sheepe,  and  sometyme  by  boathe." 

Here  is  a  receipt  given  to  the  Constables  for  one  of  these 
payments : — 

"  IX.  of  August,  1600. 

"  Receved  by  me  John  Standford,  the  daye  and  yere  abovesaid, 
the  some  of  thirtie  eight  shillinges  and  xjd.,  of  John  Wright  and 
John  Roe,  constables  of  the  towne  of  Melton,  towards  the  paym'  of 
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fortie  foure  shillings,  sessed  of  the  said  towne,  towards  her  Ma"" 
pvision  of  her  most  honorable  houshold,  within  the  division  of 
Willm.  Boswell,  gent,  one  of  the  highe  constables  of  the  hundred 
of  fframland,  in  the  countie  of  leic'.  dewe  for  this  yere,  1600,  I  saye 
the  some  of  xxxviijs.  xjd. 

John  Stanford." 

During  the  progress  of  the  Sovereign  through  the  kingdom  this 
payment   was   frequently  made   in  kind.      In   1571-2   the  Town- 
wardens  of  Melton  charge  : — 
"  Payd  more  to  ye  Chiefe  Constables  tor  hennes  towards 

pvysions  for  3'e  Queene,  Ao.  71 xxd." 

And  again  in  1587-8  : — 
"  Pd  to  Jo"  Withers  towards  a  sturke  for  the  queenes 

pvision        iijs.  viijd." 

The  following  will  shew  some  other  taxes  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  subject,  and  the  mode  of  their  collection : — 

"  1599. 

"  To  the  Cunstables  and  Churchwardens  of  Melton.  By  vertue 
of  a  precepte  to  me  directed  to  the  iij  day  of  December  last  past, 
by  iij  of  our  maiestyes  Justyces  of  peace,  for  the  releefe  of  our 
maietyes  Jells,  as  also  by  a  statute  made  att  the  last  parlament,  for 
the  releefe  of  the  poore  Hospitalls  and  meamed  souldiers,  these  are 
to  will  and  require  you,  and  in  her  Maiestyes  name  straytly  to 
charge  and  commaund  you  to  collecte  and  gather  w'^in  your  towne 
xijd.  imposed  vppon  your  towne  for  the  Jelle,  to  be  payd  pi'esently 
at  the  syght  hereof  to  me,  And  also  iijs.  4d.  for  the  Hospitalls  and 
meamed  souldiers  due  to  be  payed  x.  dayes  before  the  next  sessions, 
holden  att  Lecester.  As  you  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  your 
vttermoste  perrill. 

Yr  Loving  frend, 
"Kd  for  the  Jelles,  xijd.  Willm.  Bosw^ell." 

of  the  Constables." 

There  is  also  an  order  from  the  high  constable  of  Framland 
Hundred,  dated  4th  February,  1599,  for  the  collection  of  3s.  4d., 
for  the  relief  of  Leicester  Gaol,  which  is  described  as  then  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  poor  prisoners  to  the  great  charge  of  the 
county. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  proved  that  however  bad  the 
monastic  system  might  have  become  in  the  aggregate,  it  had  its 
redeeming  qualities.  At  the  Abbey-gate  the  poor  received  the  never 
refused  dole  of  food,  the  monastery  was  a  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
the  almhouse  for  the  aged,  the  foundling  asylum  for  outcast  children, 
the  infirmary  for  the  sick.  Imagine  then  the  state  of  the  poor 
throughout  the  land  when  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses  they  were  turned  adrift  upon  society,  without  any 
means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
time  been  provided  for  them  through  their  instrumentality.  The 
monks  were  accused  of  covetousness  ;  yet  it  is  singular  that  no  legal 
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provision  for  the  poor  was  wanted  so  long  as  the  property  was  in 
their  hands,  and  that  it  had  scarcely  left  their  hands  before  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  such  a  provision ;  the  statute  of  the  5th 
of  Elizabeth  being  the  first  direct  one  of  the  kind. 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  officers  appointed  to  manage  the 
business  of  the  town  of  Melton  were  "  collectors  of  the  poor." 
Upon  them  devolved — as  is  shewn  by  some  of  their  Accounts 
preserved  among  the  town  manuscripts— the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  resident  poor  by  means  of  voluntai'y  or  compulsory 
assessment ;  but  the  relief  of  the  wandering  poor  carrying  a  license 
to  beg,  and  the  punishment  of  the  swarms  of  vagrants  who  then 
infested  the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  stringent  laws  then  in 
force,  devolved  upon  the  Constables.  These  licenses  to  beg  were 
granted  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  accordance  with  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  22nd  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the 
5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (cap  3),  which  provided 
that  if  any  parish  had  in  it  more  impotent  poor  persons  than  it  was 
able  to  relieve,  then  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  might 
license  so  many  of  them  as  they  should  think  good,  to  beg,  in  one 
or  more  hundreds  of  the  same  county.  It  is  to  the  relief  of  persons 
bearing  these  licences  under  the  seal  of  a  county  Magistrate,  that 
such  charges  as  these  in  the  Constables'  Accounts  refer  : — 

"  1602. 

"  Geven  to  tow  pore  men  with  lysence ij"!- 

"  Geven  to  tow  pore  women  with  lycence        ij<^" 

In  the  same  Act  of  22  Henry  VIII.  fcap.  12),  it  is  ordered  that 
if  any  begged  without  a  license  or  beyond  the  limits  named  in  such 
Hcense,  the  offender  should  be  whipped,  or  else  set  in  the  stocks  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  and  fed  with  bread  and  water  only. 
And  vagabonds  (who  are  described  in  our  old  laws  as  "such  as  wake 
on  the  night  and  sleep  in  the  day,"  that  they  may  do  mischief) 
taken  begging  should  be  whipped,  and  then  sworn  to  return  to  the 
place  where  they  were  born,  or  last  dwelt  for  three  years,  and 
there  put  themselves  to  work.  How  these  clauses  in  the  Act  were 
carried  out  by  the  Constables  of  Melton,  is  thus  shewn  by  their 
expenditure  ; — 

"1601. 
"  Pd.  and  geven  to  bluett  that  was  taken  vagrant  after 

his  wippinge 0     0     2^' 

'- Pd.  more  for  his  wipping 0     0     2"*" 

"1602. 

"  Geven  to  Robert  Moodee  for  wippin  tow  pore  folkes ij^' 

"  And  gave  them  when  they  were  wipped      ij^-" 

Women  were  also  subjected  to  this  punishment : — 
"1597. 

"  Pd.  for  whiping  Bess  Knowles     , iiij''- 

"1601. 
"  Pd.  and  geven  to  a  poore  man  and  his  wifT  that  was 

wipped 0     0     4'^- 
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"1602. 
"  Geven  to  Tomlyn's  boy  for  whippin  a  man  and  a  woman  ...     ij^" 
"  And  gave  them  when  they  went ij^*" 

A  woman  whipped  by  "  Tomlyn's  boy"  !  !  After  being  chastised 
these  vagrants  had  passes  given  them  by  the  Constables  to  save 
their  backs  in  the  next  town : — 

"  1635-6. 
"  Payd  for  pap  (paper)  and  wax  to  make  passes  for 

wagrants  w'''  was  punished       00     00     03." 

There  are  many  payments  shewing  this,  for  instance  : — 
"1602. 

"  Geven  to  one  that  was  whipped  at  buxminster ij^-" 

And  as  it  was  customary  to  appoint  a  beadle  to  drive  the  dogs 
out  of  churches,  so  the  vagrants  and  wandering  poor  whose  numbers 
were  alarmingly  large  were  driven  from  town  to  town.     The  Town- 
wardens  of  Melton,  under  date  of  1557,  charge  : — 
"  Itm.  alowed  Wyllm  Dyng    for  a  yere  for  dryving  of 

beggers  out  of  ye  town       iij^-  vj"*-" 

Under  the  old  vagrancy  laws,  what  were  then  styled  "outlandish 
persons  calling  themselves  Egyptians  or  gypsies,"  were  punished 
very  severely.  By  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Philip 
and  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  if  they  remained  within  the  kingdom  for 
a  month,  they  were  guilty  of  felony.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Constables  of  Melton  probably  thought  it  less  troublesome  and 
less  expensive  to  bribe  them  to  leave  the  town  than  to  prosecute 
them  at  the  assizes,  for  in  the  year  1613  they  charge  : — 
"  Gyven  to  the  gippsis  to  ridd  the  towne  of  them       xij''-" 

The  same  method  was  sometimes  resorted  to  to  rid  the  town  of 
poor  unfortunate  people  whose  presence  might  be  burdensome  to 
the  inhabitants.  In  1582  the  Townwardens  say  : — "  Item  geven  in 
rewarde  by  the  consent  of  the  towne  to  Martin  Walley,  being 
blynde,  yt  he  might  depte  from  the  towne,  ij^"" 

The  Chamberlains  of  Leicester  shew  a  similar  payment  in  their 
accounts  for  the  year  1599  : — "  Itm.  geven  to  a  pore  woman  called 
Jone  Harrison  a?  Olyver  beinge  sent  forthe  of  the  towne  because 
the  towne  shoulde  not  be  further  charged  w'*'  her  ...  ij'" 

The  execution  or  non-execution  of  these  laws  against  vagrants 
was  by  no  means  optional,  as  we  find  by  an  order  from  William 
Boswell,  high  constable  for  Framland  Hundred,  addressed  : — "  To 
the  constables  and  churchwardinges  of  Melton  Mowbrye  :  These 
are  to  will  and  comaunde  you  in  her  Mat'  name  that  according  to 
her  Mat^  late  pclamacon  nowe  lately  publisshed  throughe  her  whole 
Realme  that  ye  bringe  to  me  at  Melton  by  Tuysdaye  in  Easter 
weeke  a  true  and  pfect  certyficate  under  euye  of  there  hands  that 
ought  to  sett  there  hands,  beinge  officers  appointed  to  doe  the  same, 
what  waye  and  howe  you  have  executed  yo"^  offices  in  charge  .  .  . 
Thirdlye  how  yo'^  Rogeies  and  vagrant  psouns  are  punyshed  and 
sent  to  there  places  of  aboade  as  in  the  sayde  statute  is  playnlie 
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sett  downe,  and  ther  names,  and  whatt  ye  have  done  synce  the 
pclamacons  published.  .  .  .  This  doe  you  as  ye  will  answeire  to 
the  contrary  at  yo'^  pills  (perils).  Dated  at  Melton  Mowbreye  the 
xvijth  of  March  1599.     Yr  Loving  ffrend  Willm.  Boswell." 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to 
comparatively  modern  times,  fearful  epidemics  raged  among  the 
people  of  this  country.  That  direful  disease  known  as  "  the  plague" 
appeared  in  Leicestershire,  by  no  means  for  the  first  time,  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth.  The  chief  precautions  taken  against  its  spread  appear 
to  have  been  a  strict  guard  at  the  gates  or  entrances  of  the  town  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  persons  arriving  from  places  visited  by  it,^  and 
the  placing  of  persons  already  infected  or  suspected  of  infection, 
apart  from  their  neighbours,  and  so  preventing  all  unnecessary  com- 
munication with  them,  or  by  so  marking  the  exterior  of  the  houses 
where  any  lay  sick,  that  all  might  avoid  the  risk  of  contact.^  In  the 
Constables  accounts  we  find  a  few  references  to  this  scourge,  1603: — 

"  Payd  to  Walter  Parker  and  Hickson  for  keepinge  the  townes 
folke  of  Tythe  and  Aswell  out  of  o"'  M''ket  benge  suspected  for  the 
plague  vj**-" 

It  was  about  this  time  (1604)  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  making  it  felony,  punishable  by  death,  for  a  person  with  an 
infectious  sore  upon  him  to  go  abroad  and  converse  in  company. 
Searchers,  watchers,  examiners,  keepers,  and  buriers  were  to  be 
appointed  in  each  town  where  the  plague  made  its  appearance. 

Again  in  1625-6  : — 

"  Payde  to  Wydow  Powlie  for  vittelinge  yonge  Queniboroughe 
Lodging  in  the  feild  being  suspected  of  the  plague  for  hys  dyet 
j  month  and  watching  some  nights  of  hym  00  07  08." 

It  was,  however,  a  few  years  later  than  this  date,  namely,  in 
1636  and  1637,  that  the  plague  raged  with  the  greatest  violence  in 
Melton,  for  whilst  the  average  yearly  number  of  deaths  at  that 
period  was  about  sixty,  the  number  recorded  in  the  year  1636  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  in  the  following  year  it  reached 
the  fearful  extent  of  405.* 

(2)  In  the  year  1603 — 4,  the  plague  appeared  in  Leicester.  On  Michaelmas  Fair  Day  in 
that  year  men  were  placed  at  "  the  Townes  endes  to  looke  that  no  visited  people  shoulde  come 
into  the  Towne." — In  the  same  year  the  Chamberlains  paid  one  penny  to  Thomas  Poole  "  to 
have  a  man  of  Stawmford  oiite  of  this  Towne  for  that  the  said  Towne  of  Stamford  was  then 
vizited  wth  the  sicknes." — Cliamberlains'  Accounts  in  MS. 

(3)  This  mark  was  usually  a  cross  upon  the  front  of  the  house.  The  Chamberlains  of 
Leicester  in  their  accounts  for  tlie  year  1C05-6,  say — "  Itm.  payd  for  settiuge  Crosses  on  the 
dores  of  the  \izited  houses — Id."  Occasionally  hurdells  were  placed  before  or  round  the 
houses  mfected  :  the  same  Chamberlains  charge  in  1609-10  :— "  Itm.  pd  to  Bowett  Crofts  for 
HurdeUs  to  hurdeU  in  the  vizited  people  and  theire  howses  to  be  knowne  from  others  in  the 
Towne — vis.  iujd.  itm.  paide  to  Bowett  Crofts  for  Lxix.  hurdells  and  Ls.  stakes  used  amongst 
the  howses  vizited  with  the  sicknes  called  the  plague  in  Leics xxxjs.  iijd. " 

(4)  The  following  extracts  from  the  accounts  of  Chamberlains  of  Leicester  will  illustrate 
the  text : — 

1603-4: — "Itm.  pd  foracoffyn  for  Tomer's  wief  and  other  things  at  her  BuriaU,  who 
died  of  the  plage,  xs.  vjd. 

VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  I,  Z 
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As  during  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  the  sumptuary  laws  regulated  the  dress  of  the 
people,  and  prevented  any  excess  in  that  direction  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  so  the  food  sold  in  the  shop  or  market 
was  subject  to  strict  supervision  both  as  regarded  its  quality  and  its 
price.  A  reference  to  the  statute  book  will  fully  illustrate  this.  In 
our  larger  towns  the  Mayor  or  other  chief  official  fixed  the  assize,  or 
determined  the  weight,  quality,  and  in  some  cases  the  prices,  of  the 
principal  articles  of  daily  consumption.  For  instance,  according  to 
an  order  made  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leicester,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  King  Edward  IV.,  no  baker  in  that  town  was  to 
take  upon  him  "  to  carrye  any  manner  of  bred  into  the  countrey 
but  that  fyrst  they  and  every  of  them  shall  bryng  ther  seid  bred  on 
horsebake  to  the  Mayer  for  the  tyme  beynge,  or  to  the  wardyns  of 
that  occupacon,  and  ther  to  be  weyyd  and  to  se  whether  yt  be  able 
bred  and  holsome  for  man's  body  accordyng  to  the  statute  uppon 
peyn  of  forfeyt,  &c.,  &c."  [Book  of  Acts,  page  30.)  In  like  manner 
the  butchers  were  looked  after,  the  "  tipplers"  or  retailers  of  beer, 
the  chandlers,  the  "fysshers,"  the  "vytulers"  were  ordered  to  "sell 
ther  vyctull  on  reasonable  p''ces  takyng  resonable  gaynes  :"  and  the 
brewers — but  as  the  order  relating  to  them  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole,  it  is  here  given  : — 

"  An  Acte  for  bruers. 

"At  the  same  Comon  Hall  yt  was  agred  that  all  bruers  that 
bruythe  to  sell  shall  make  good  alle  and  holesome  for  man's  bodye, 
nother  saured  nor  roppie,  but  that  yt  be  cleyn  bruyed  according  to 
the  statute,  and  to  sell  accordyng  to  thassyse  that  Mr.  Mayer  shall 
gyve,  and  to  make  good  holsome  smalle  drynke  for  the  pore  peopyll 
aff  ob  a  gallon  that  the  pore  may  the  betf  be  releuyd  uppon  peyn 
of  efiy  bruer  makyng  defalt  for  the  fyrst,  seconnde,  and  thyrde  tyme 
to  make  fyne  at  Mr.  Mayer's  and  the  Justices  will  and  plesure,  and 
the  fourthe  tyme  to  suffer  imp'so'ment,  accordyng  to  the  words  of 
the  seid  statute."     {Book  of  Acts,  page  29./ 

1605-6 : — Paid  to  two  women  abowte  the  xxiij  of  September  wch  weare  appojTited  to 
serohe  Henrye  Stanford's  Dougbter  who  dePted  at  Mr.  Nixe's  howse  wheyther  it  weare  the 
sicklies  or  not,  xljd-  Itm.  paid  to  ij  women  for  watchinge  the  vizited  howses  one  daye,  xijd 
Itm.  the  xxiij  of  September  pd  to  Agnes  Hall  before  she  went  into  Sampson  Large  howse  beinge 
vizited  to  kepe  the  folks  therein,  xijd.  Itm.  for  a  peale  for  to  cai-rye  water  in  to  the  vizited 
people  xiiijd.  (Mr.  Wm.  Mott,  a  physician  in  Lincolnshire,  was  sent  for  'to  helpe  to  cure 
them.') 

1607-8  : — Itm.  for  the  charge  for  the  keepiuge  in  of  the  vizited  people  in  theire  howses 
and  for  theire  keepers  and  for  pvizion  for  them  and  other  theire  charge  as  dothe  appeyre  by  a 
Booke  of  the  pticular  charge  viij"  iij»  vj'*-  Itm.  pd  to  Michaell  Tyars  to  keepe  him  beinge  sicke» 
att  w"^'*  tyme  it  was  feared  to  bee  the  plague.    But  not  soe,  iijs.  iiijd. 

1609-10  : — paide  for  hurdells  stacks  and  corde  sett  att  the  dores  of  the  vizited  howses  to 
bee  knowne  from  other  howses  in  ye  towne,  viijd.  Itm.  for  boults  for  the  watchmen  to  shewte 
att  the  vizited  people  such  parsons  as  woulde  not  bee  kepte  in  there  howses,  viijd." 

(5)  In  the  year  1598-9,  John  Overend,  of  Leicester,  "  Comon  Brewer,"  and  several  other 
were  fined  6s.  8d.  each  "for  broakinge  of  the  Assise  of  Ale."  In  the  same  year  Richard 
Ynge,  "  Typler,"  or  retailer  of  beer,  was  fined  10s.  for  "unlawful]  gamyng  in  his  house,  and 
also  for  feightinge  and  quarellinge  in  his  house  sevall  tymes." 
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Although  the  law  was  thus  strict  in  its  supervision  of  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  beer,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  that 
the  present  system  of  licensing  its  sale  was  introduced.  According 
to  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  king's  reign 
(cap.  25),  no  one  was  to  be  suffered  to  keep  any  common  alehouse 
or  tipling  house  but  such  as  had  been  admitted  thereunto  at  the 
sessions,  or  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  all  so  admitted  were 
to  give  bond  or  surety  by  recognizance  for  their  good  behaviour. 

The  way  in  which  this  order  was  carried  out  in  Melton  shows  . 
how  slowly  all  such  regulations  were  at  that  period  obeyed,  and 
proves  that,  as  in  almost  every  other  item  in  our  domestic  polity, 
so  in  this,  the  progress  from  its  introduction  to  its  present  state  of 
regularity  and  simplicity  was  slow,  uncertain,  and  almost  undefined. 
Although  the  Act  ordering  no  man  to  keep  an  alehouse  without  a 
license  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  had  been  so  in- 
operative that  Elizabeth  towards  the  close  of  her  long  reign  found 
the  old  system  still  prevailing,  and  issued  a  strong  proclamation 
respecting  it.  In  1597  the  Constables  made  a  charge  for  going  to 
Buckminster  to  certify  to  Mr.  Cave,  who  had  licenses  in  Melton,  to 
"  brew  and  malt,"  and  shortly  after  he  (Mr.  Cave)  issued  the 
following  stringent  order  to  the  Constables  respecting  those  who 
dared  still  to  brew  without  a  proper  certificate  : — 

"  To  the  Cunstables  of  Melton  Mowbraie. 

Theis  are  to  will  and  requier  you  and  in  the  Quenes  Mie"  neame 
straitlie  to  chardge  and  comaiinde  yow  ymediatlie  upon  the  sight 
hereof  that  yow  do  repaier  to  theis  psons  whose  names  are  herevnder 
written:  and  that  yow  dischardge  them  and  everie  of  them  for 
victualinge  and  brueinge  to  sell  because  they  did  refuse  to  come 
before  her  highnes  Justices  to  enter  into  bound  according  to  a  late 
proclamacion  sent  from  her  Ma"^-  And  yf  aine  of  them  doe  refuse 
to  take  aine  such  dischardge,  that  yow  pr'sentlie  certefie  their  names 
to  me  or  some  of  my  followes  beinge  Justices  w"'in  this  countie,  that 
further  order  maie  be  taken  w""  them.  Hereof  faile  yow  not  as  yow 
will  answare  the  contrarie  at  yo'  pills  (perils). 

"  Dated  at  Pickwell  this  xxvj"*  of  ffebruary,  1599, 

"  Wylm  Cave." 

"Richard  Burgon  [and  nine  others]." 

Again,  the  High  Constable  for  Framland  Hundred,  in  an  order 
addressed  to  the  Constables  of  Melton,  dated  17th  March,  1599, 
requires  them  amongst  other  things  to  deliver  to  him  a  certificate 
as  to  how  they  had  executed  their  office  in  allowing  no  one  to  keep 
a  common  alehouse  without  being  bound  according  to  the  statute. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  duty  of  the  Constables  of  Melton  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  equipment  of  the  number  of 
men  required  from  the  inhabitants  as  soldiers  for  the  Queen's 
service,  the  providing  and  caretaking  of  the  town  armour,  and  the 
making  due  provision  for  that  "  ghastly  war-flame"  which  in  those 
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days,  before  the  age  of  electric  telegraphs,  started  up  from  innumer- 
able cressets  or  beacons  on  our  church  towers,  our  headlands  and 
our  hill  tops,  warning  the  whole  country  of  the  approach  of  the 
hostile  fleet,  or  the  invading  foe.  The  earliest  mention  I  have  found 
of  the  town  armour  is  under  the  date  of  1563,  in  which  year  the 
Townwardens,  Robert  Odam  and  Denys  Sheparde  delivered  to  their 
successors  in  office  "  ij  Jacks,"  that  is  tvi'O  upper  defensive  garments 
stoutly  quilted  with  leather,  "  ij  Salletts,"  or  light  helmets,  "  ij  payre 
of  splynts,"  or  metal  guards  for  the  body,  "  ij  bills  and  ij  sheffs  of 
arrowes."®  The  town  armour  was  then  kept  in  a  press  in  the  church 
vestry,  and  a  man  was  paid  one  shilling  a  year  for  keeping  it  in 
order.  The  mention  of  aiTows  in  this  short  inventory  reminds  us 
of  a  time  when  the  English  archer  played  a  most  important  part  in 
our  military  achievements,  when  the  bow — to  use  the  words  of 
Strutt — in  time  of  war  was  a  dreadful  instrument  of  destruction, 
and  in  time  of  peace  an  object  of  amusement.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  however,  archery  had  ceased  to  hold  the  high  position 
which  in  earlier  times  it  had  so  deservedly  won ;  and  this  not  from 
any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  hasten  its  decay,  for  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  three  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for 
promoting  it ;  and  though  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the  army  appears  to  have  been 
almost,  if  not  entirely  discarded,  still,  from  what  occurred  in  Melton, 
we  may  fairly  judge  that  even  after  her  decease  the  townsmen  still, 
at  least,  amused  themselves  by  practising  at  the  town  butts.  In 
1603  Robert  Moody  is  paid  twopence  "  for  warninge  at  there  severall 
houses  for  the  makinge  the  comon  Buttes."  And  it  would  appear 
that  the  providing  of  these  butts  at  the  expense  of  the  town  was  not 
an  optional  matter,  for  a  few  years  later  (in  1613)  the  town  being 
amerced,  or  fined,  twenty  one  shillings  for  "  nott  haveinge  a  payre 
of  buttes,"  proceeded  to  erect  strong  and  durable  ones.  There  are 
payments  for  giving  warning  to  the  inhabitants  for  leading  stone  for 
that  purpose,  and  charges  for  ale  to  the  workmen  employed. 

The  next  list  of  town  armour  I  have  met  with  is  dated  1613. 
It  shows  the  change  in  the  military  equipment.  There  are  now  no 
bows  and  arrows  mentioned  :  "  Three  corslittes  (or  body  armour  for 
pikemen)  with  sleeves,  hedd  peesis  and  coheres  beelonginge  to  the 
same  ;" ''  "  One  muskett  with  the  reste  and  Bandelers  (or  small 
wooden  cases  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge  for  the 
musket)  and  hedd  peese  belonginge  therevnto  ;"  "  Three  pikes  att 
Thommas  Clarkes  att  Lester  which  are  to  be  called  for  there." 

Two  years  later  (in  1615)  it  was  increased  : — 

"  Imprimis  iij  payre  of  curates  (cuirass,  armour  for  the  breast 
and  back). 

(6)    A  sheaf  contained  twenty-four  arrows. 
(7)     Sir  H.  Diyden,  Bart.,  in  his  notes  upon  the  Army  of  Elizabeth,  says,  "A  Corslet  was 
understood  to  mean  the  breast  and  back  plates,  with  the  bassets  and  head  piece.     Hence  in 
some  accounts  we  find  '  the  Corslet  and  that  which  belongs  to  it.'  " 
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Itm.  iij  payre  of  Pouldrons. 

Itm.  iij  Gorgets  (pieces  of  plate  for  the  neck). 

Itm.  one  payre  of  Tasies  (armour  for  the  thigh). 

Itm.  iiij  head  pieces  and  iij  capps. 

Itm.  iiij  swords  and  scabberds  and  iiij  girdles  and  iiij  daggers 
w"'  sheathes  and  chapes.^ 

Itm.  the  oulde  corslett  wantinge  onely  the  headpiece  for  the 
same. 

Itm.  ij  musketts,  ij  handelerres,  iij  rests,  one  moulde,  one 
skrewe,  and  ij  skowerers. 

Allsoe  iij  pikes  w"^  are,  and  have  been,  remayninge  at  the  sign 
of  the  White  Harte  in  Leicester,  ever  sithence  the  tyme  that  Thomas 
Owndle  and  James  Lovett  were  constables." 

We  learn  from  these  lists  the  stock  of  armour  then  possessed 
by  the  town,  and  about  the  same  date  (viz.  in  1610)  we  learn  the 
amount  of  ammunition  then  in  stock, — the  amount  being  unusually 
large  on  account  of  "  the  treble  by  them  that  threw  downe  the 
ditches,"  viz.,  "  xxxix  pounds  of  gone  powder,  xxxvij  pound  of 
match,  a  hundred  weight  of  mvsket  shot,  one  calyvershot  wantinge 
a  pound  and  one  barrell  wayinge  ix  li  and  a  half."  The  powder  was 
sold  when  the  "  troble"  ceased,  but  the  shot  and  match  were  kept 
for  the  town. 

Melton  contributed  at  this  time  four  men  to  the  trained  bands 
or  Militia.  They  were  mustered  at  the  Sessions.  This  number  was 
increased  to  seven  in  1715,  when  the  town  armour  was  composed  of 
— probably  among  other  things — "  Seaven  musquets,  seaven  swords, 
seven  bayonets,  seaven  cartridge  boxes  and  belts,  and  seaven  sword 
belts  all  clean  and  in  good  order ;"  and  which  were  then  lodged  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Swan  Inn,  in  the  Market-place,  under  the  care 
of  Thomas  Crane.  This  Swan  Inn,  by  the  way,  was  probably  in 
earlier  times  the  town  residence  of  some  of  the  wealthy  families  of 
the  locality.  Various  coats  of  arms  were  figured  therein  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century — those  of  the  Digbys  and  of  Burgess,  alias 
Melton  ;  and  when  Nichols  wrote  his  history  he  found  there  the 
remnant  of  the  town  arms,  and  he  says  there  still  remained  on 
the  kitchen  wall  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.^ 

(81    The  chape  was  the  metal  cover  -which  protected  the  bottom  of  the  scabbard. 

(9)  The  following  extracts  fi-om  the  accovmts  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  borough  of 
Leicester  (in  MS.)  may  illustrate  this  part  of  my  Paper  : — 

1597-8 :- 

"  Imprimis  pel  to  Gilbert  Meyres  for  Tenne  musktts  with  theire  furniture    xvjii  x^- 

Itm.  p*  to  Mr  Eobertt  Heyrycke  for  twoe  musktts  &  ij  murrains  [probably  morions 

or  iron  caps],  w'h  all  theire  other  furnyture  savinge  cappes  L'' 

Itm.  p*  to  George  Brooke  for  Xii  of  Gunpowther  &  ij  &  halfe  of  Matche xij'-  viij*- 

Itm.  p'l  to  one  Axmstronge  for  presse  monye    iiij*" 

Itm.  p'l  to  Thomas  Nurse  the  younger  on  tuesdaye  the  sxiij  of  Maye  for  playinge 

on  his  drume ij'"  vj''' 

P*  to  Bayllie  for  vij  bare  staves  for  pikes xiiij'- 

Itm.  p*  to  W"  Newton  for  playinge  on  the  flute  the  said  ij  dayes  before  the  said 

soldiars    ij"- 
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In  addition  to  providing  in  tins  way  for  certain  men  contributed 
to  the  militia,  the  Constables  had  further  to  collect  the  proportion 
due  from  Melton  Mowbray  towards  the  sometimes  heavy  county 
assessments  for  defraying  the  cost  of  her  Majesty's  forces.  In  1595 
William  Boswell  and  Robert  Dodson,  constables,  collected  thirty- 
seven  shillings  and  one  penny  "  for  the  sesmen  for  the  souldiers." 
In  1585,  too,  the  town  contributed  two  horses  with  "  gears,"  or 
furniture,  "  to  goe  into  the  north  abowte  the  Queues  Ma'^  affaires." 
But  by  far  the  most  costly  thing  of  the  town  was  the  proving  a  light 
horseman  occasionally.  There  is  an  imperfect  document  dated 
1569,  detailing  the  charge  then  incurred  in  providing  the  clothing, 
&c.,  for  one  ;  and  there  is  another  paper  undated,  but  apparently 
written  about  the  year  1660,  which  is  extremely  curious  as  minutely 
detailing  the  dress  and  furniture  then  used,  and  the  cost  of  each 
article.     It  is  headed  : — 

"  The  charge  of  a  lyght  horsma. 

For  his  horse  p"^  to  Mr.  Henry  Poole,  of  Dalbie iu]li.  xiid. 

For   ye   saddell    &   bridell   gerthes,   sterops,   sersingle 

pettrill      

For  his  boots 

For  his  spurrs        

For  his  plate  cote s 

For  his  sword         

For  his  skull'" 

For  his  Red  cap     

For  his  Dagger      ..._     

For  gerdell  and  hangers        

For  V  yards  d  whit  frese  to  make  him  a  Jerkin  and  slopps 
For  a  yard  of  linen  cloth  to  tye  about  his  neck  in  steade 

of  a  gorgett       xiij<i. 

For  his  vppermost  grene  cote  conteyning  one  ell  of 

brode  clothe      xijs.  xd. 

For  pointing  rebin  to  y^  same       xd. 

For  his  staffe^^        vs.  vjc?. 

For  arming  points^-       vjrf. 

For  his  saddell  cloth      xijd: 

Itm.  y^  unto  Willm  Eawlyu  the  armorer  for  makinge  blacke  of  fyve  spanishe 

murrians  &  makinge  eares  to  f  oure  of  them    v"" 

Itm.  p*  for  y  eares  made  to  Burganetts x''"'* 

In  the  accounts  for  1606-7  are  found  the  following  references  to  Bows,  intermixed  with 
charges  for  "  Bullitts"  and  Gunpowder  : — 
"  Itm.  p''  to  the  fletcher  for  dressinge  of  the  Town  Boes  &  for  ij  dozen  of  Bowe 

strings     iij'" 

Itm.  the  vjth  of  Jime  p*  to  the  ffletcher  for  Boe  strings   xiiij"*- 

Itm.  pd  to  Grsorge  Shittlewood  for  xj  Bowestrings xxijd- 

(10)  Or  Iron  Cap. 
(11)     Probably  a  shoi-t  spear. 
(12)    Points  or  laces.    The  Chamberlains  of  Leicester  charge  in  1606-7  : — "  Itm.  payd  for 
one  dosen  of  poynts  then  used  to  tye  on  the  armor,  ijrf." 


xii.js. 

mid. 

iiiis. 

iiijrf. 

viijc^. 

IXV].-?. 

\u\d. 

VJS. 

viijof. 

xviijrf. 

IJS. 

Ills. 

xiid. 

\s 

:.    \]d. 
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For  his  boote  hose xviijf/. 

For  his  Condjth  money         Hijs.  iiijrf. 

For  making  a  Jerkin  a  payre  of  slopps  &  a  p  of  boote 

hose xvjc?. 

To"  of  ye  charge  am°"' to  sma       xj/t.  iijs.  vijfL" 

It  was  said  the  Constables  had  also  to  assist  in  providing  the 
Beacon  lights  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  our 
shores.  By  a  payment  by  the  Townwardens  dated  1596,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  Beacon  was  set  up  at  Buckminster  in  the  neighbour- 
ing county  of  Rutland,  and  that  the  town  of  Melton  contributed 
towards  its  ei-ection  : — 

"The  xiij  of  Janeuarye,  1596,  paid  to  Andrew  Lasye,  w'^''  is 
towards  the  makinge  of  a  becon  at  bucmester,  the  some  of  vs." 

And  in  the  next  year  the  Constables  charge  four  shillings  as  paid 
to  Nicholas  Wallanes  "  towards  the  seting  upe  a  Beacon,"  perhaps 
upon  our  own  church  tower.  Two  years  later,  again  (in  1599),  Mr. 
Cave's  clerk  is  paid  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence  "  for  becons, 
watchinge  and  powder." 

"  So  on  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  hounded  still, — 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang  ;  they  sprang  from  hill  to  hill  : 
Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales. 
Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  Heaven  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales, 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height, 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  light. 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane, 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless  plain  ; 
Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent. 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent  ; 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burn'd  on  G aunt's  embattled  pile. 
And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle." 
There  is,  perhaps,  little  in  these  reminiscences  of  our  ancient 
town  to  connect  Melton  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  with  Melton  in 
the  reign  of  Victoria.     The  lives  and  the  property  of  the  townsmen 
are  now  protected  by  an  organized  system  of  police ;  the  provisions 
for  the  Queen's  household  are  now  provided  by  means  much  more 
simple  and  agreeable  than  a  direct  tax  for  that  purpose ;    the  poor 
are  now  relieved  in  a  far  more  efficient  manner,  and  in  a  way  much 
more  creditable  to  our  humanity,  than  by  granting  them,  through 
the  magistrates,  licenses  to  beg ;  and  even  the  vagabond — although 
the   law    still    meets    his   case   in   an  efficient   manner — is   not — 
regardless  of   sex,  supplied  with  twopenny-worth  of  whipping  for 
every  twopenny-worth  of  charity.     The  plague  is  happily  unknown; 
the  electric  wires  now  supply  the  place  of  the  blazing  beacon  ;  and 
whereas  Melton  formerly  contributed  seven  men — at  a  considerable 
cost — to  the  militia,  and  an  occasional  one,  perhaps,  to  the  regular 
army,  she  now  numbers  between  sixty  and  seventy  Rifle  Volunteers, 
ready  at  any  moment,  with  strong  arm  and  steady  aim,  to  defend, 
even  to  the  death  struggle,  their  Queen  and  their  homes. 

If  there  is  little  in  these  practices  and  customs  to  connect 
Melton  past  and  present,  there  is  also  but  little  in  the  town  itself 
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to  connect  the  Melton  of  to-day  with  the  Melton  of  the  middle  ages. 
Its  castle  has  long  since  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  not  leaving  even 
a  trace  behind.  A  few  traces  of  mediaeval  masonry,  one  showing  an 
indispensable  appurtenance  to  an  altar,  is  all  that  tradition  can 
point  to  as  showing  the  site  of  its  Priory.  Its  town  crosses  have 
long  since  disappeared,  the  base  of  one  only  being  left  to  mark  the 
spot  on  which  it  stood.  During  the  last  few  years  the  inhabitants 
of  Melton  have  discarded  the  old  name  of  this  street  in  which  we 
are  now  assembled — Spital-end,  or,  as  it  was  more  anciently  called, 
Spital-gate — and  have  called  it  Nottingham-street,  thus  substituting 
the  name  of  a  town  with  which  you  have  no  connection,  for  a  name, 
the  only  indication  left  of  the  Spital  Chapel,  which  stood  at  its  upper 
end,  and  of  your  long  connection  with  the  old  order  of  Knights 
Hospitallers  who  once  held  possession  in  Melton,  and  to  which 
order  more  than  one  of  the  Mowbrays,  Lords  of  Melton,  belonged. 
There  is,  however,  one  link,  and  that  a  most  glorious  one,  between 
Melton  past  and  Melton  present.  I  mean  the  Parish  Church.  Your 
town  Records  teem  with  most  interesting  matter  connected  with  that 
edifice  during  the  important  period  of  the  Reformation,  showing 
that  the  furniture  of  the  Church,  of  its  altars,  and  the  vestments  of 
its  priests,  harmonized  well  in  costliness  and  beauty  with  the  fabric 
in  which  they  were  used.  The  contents  of  a  portion  of  these 
documents  have  been  brought  before  this  Society,  and  many  in  this 
room,  in  a  Paper  upon  the  Reformation  in  Melton,  read  by  one  of 
our  members.  I  have  transcribed  many  of  the  original  documents, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  present  this  Society  with  copies  of  my 
transcripts  for  publication  in  its  Transactions.  The  restoration  of 
your  chui'ch,  then,  to  something  like  its  original  beauty  of  design 
and  comeliness  of  ornament,  which  you  have  now  commenced, 
should  be  a  work  appealing  in  the  liveliest  manner  to  your  sym- 
pathies. The  edifice  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  connecting  link  between 
your  townsmen  in  former  times  and  yourselves.  They  reared  its 
now  venerable  walls  to  God's  glory  and  their  own  use  and  benefit ; 
whilst  you,  in  now  wishing  to  restore  the  parts  gone  to  decay,  or 
shorn  of  their  pristine  grace,  seek  to  hand  down  to  your  successors 
a  building  hallowed  by  associations  extending  over  many  centuries. 
A  church  properly  restored  will,  therefore,  bear  upon  it  the  impress 
of  the  various  epochs  in  which  its  different  parts  were  erected,  and 
through  which  it  has  passed.  It  will  retain  every  atom  of  the 
original  work  so  spared  by  time  or  other  destructive  agencies  as  to 
be  safe  and,  where  necessary,  strong.  It  will  retain  every  vestige  of 
ritualistic  practices  now  obsolete  ;  it  will  even  I'etain,  sometimes, 
the  marks  of  the  "  axes  and  hammers"  which,  in  times  of  grief  and 
gloom,  were  with  violent  hands  made  upon  it.  In  a  proper  restoration 
all  these  will  be  preserved  as  ocular  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  our 
church,  whilst  our  own  new  work  will  only  be  supplied  where  it  is 
absolutely  required  by  the  real  decay  of  the  old.  The  restoration 
of  Melton  Church  will  be  a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  possibly  to 
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alarm  the  timid.  They  may  be  encouraged  by  Mr.  Wing's  cbrono- 
logical  table,  in  thinking  that  the  building  was  erected  solely  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Mowbrays,  or  by  the  Prior  of  Lewes,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Melton  had  therefore  to  use  no  self-denial 
in  the  matter.  They  may  consequently  think  that  the  burden  of  its 
restoration,  falling  upon  this  generation,  is  unduly  heavy.  By  way 
of  dispelling  that  idea,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  an  entry 
or  two  from  a  scrap  of  paper  found  among  the  town  manuscripts, 
which  will  show  that  although  undoubtedly  the  Lords  of  the  Manor 
and  the  owners  of  the  Advowson,  as  in  duty  bound,  were  the  chief 
benefactors,  still  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Melton  contributed 
handsomely  towards  its  erection.  The  fragment  of  paper  to  which 
I  refer  is  apparently  a  part  of  a  schedule  of  deeds  belonging  to  the 
town  about  the  time  of  King  Edward  IV.     I  there  find: — 

"  Julyaii  Wydowe  of  Nycolys  Cementary  did  give  to  the  worke 
of  the  churche  of  our  blessed  Lady,  in  pure  devocon  and  almesse, 
one  Rode  and  halffe  arrable  Land  and  one  chenet  of  medowe  lying 
in  the  marshe,  as  appithe  by  the  dede. 

Itm.  A  dede  of  Renald,  the  sonne  of  Hughe  Lidulff,  did  geve 
to  God  and  the  churche  woorke  of  our  Lady  all  the  medowe  of  one 
oxgang  of  Land  and  pasture  to  the  same  belonging. 

Radus  de  Belton  gave  to  the  woorke  of  the  churche  of  our  Ladye 
one  selion  in  the  west  ffielde. 

Willm.,  the  son  of  Matild  of  Melton,  gave  to  God  &  the  yron 
woorke  of  the  churche  of  our  Lady,  one  selion  (Le.  a  ridge  of  land 
lying  between  two  furrows) — of  arrable  land,  one  chenet  in  the 
mar^  (marsh). 

John  Belton  gave  to  God  and  the  woorke  of  the  churche  of  our 
lady  one  selion  in  the  West  ffeld. 

Gylbert  Davie  of  Scallford  has  geven  to  God,  and  to  the  yron 
woorke  of  the  church  of  Melton  one  pece  of  ...  in  the  tenure 
of  Wyllm.  lane,  Ao.  Edward  ye  III.,  the  iij.  year." 

John  the  Merchant,  of  Melton,  and  Robert  Aresby  were  also 
donors. 

The  work  of  preserving  your  church  in  which  you  have  now 
embarked  is  a  great,  an  arduous,  a  self-denying,  but  a  glorious  work 
— a  work  which  must  be  undertaken  heartily,  energetically,  free 
from  all  party  rivalries  or  petty  jealousies.  For  the  reparation  of 
your  noble  and  beautiful  church  is  not  a  question  to  be  entertained 
only  by  distihct  classes  or  sections  of  the  community,  by  professional 
men  or  by  tradesmen,  by  rich  only  or  by  poor  ;  no,  it  is  not  even  a 
question  of  churchmauship  or  dissent,  conformity  or  non-conformity, 
it  is  a  question  appealing  to  our  common  Christianity.  It  must  be 
entertained  by  each  according  to  his  degree  :  all  must  forget  their 
differences,  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  noble  men  who  raised  that 
fabric  which  is  at  once  your  glory  and  your  responsibility,  deter- 
mine to  preserve  it  not  only  from  ruin  but  in  such  a  state  as 
shall  not  disgrace  our  generation,  or  give  our  successors  cause  to 

VOL.  VIII.,  FT.   I.  A  A 
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regret  that  its  renovation  fell  perforce  upon  evil  times,  into  the 
hands  of  men  without  either  the  eye  to  see  its  ancient  beauties,  or 
the  liberal  spirit  to  preserve  them.  Pardon  me  for  speaking  plainly. 
I  feel  that  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  so  magnificent  a 
fabric  as  the  Church  of  Melton  is  a  most  important  work  for  the 
present  generation  inhabiting  this  parish  to  carry  out.  It  will  stamp 
you — your  characters — during  many  succeeding  years,  perhaps  cen- 
turies, in  the  estimation  of  your  successors  as  exercising  a  painstaking 
and  almost  reverential  care,  or  as  showing,  to  say  the  least,  an 
apathetic  and  indifferent  spirit. 


On  a  Find  of  English  Coins  at  Holwell,  near  Melton  Motvhray. 
A  Paper  read  at  a  Public  Meeting  held  at  Melton  Mowbray  on 
Thursday,  August  17th,  1865,  by  the  Rev.  Assheton  Pownall, 
F.S.A. 

In  the  month  of  August,  last  year,  as  some  labouring  men  wei*e 
employed  at  Holwell,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  in  levelling  ground 
for  a  gateway  on  the  farm  premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Fisher  and 
Helmsley,  one  of  them,  named  Tyler,  struck  his  pickaxe  into  either 
a  wooden  box  or  bag  of  leather  containing  a  quantity  of  silver  coin ; 
which  receptacle,  whatever  it  was,  crumbled  away  quickly  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  coins  it  held,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
groats,  half  groats,  and  pennies  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  A  portion  remained  in  possession  of  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  soon  claimed  by  the 
authorities,  as  treasure  trove.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  coin  collectors  about  the  present  exercise  of  this  crown  right, 
touching  objects  of  archaeological  interest,  and  of  no  great  value  as 
bullion, — objects  which  do  not  answer  to  our  notions  of  treasure, 
and  the  ancient  intention  of  the  term  ; — in  this  instance  the  result 
of  the  claim  satisfies  one  person  ;  excepting  a  few  retained  by  the 
officers  of  tlie  British  Museum  for  the  national  collection,  the  rest 
of  the  hoard  has  found  its  way  into  my  hands.  I  propose  this 
evening  to  give  you  some  account  of  it ;  for,  independent  of  any 
interest  the  coins  may  arouse  from  having  been  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  conceive  an  examination  of  our  early  English  money  to 
be  well  worthy  of  a  Society  which  professes,  not  simply  architectural, 
but  archaeological  enquiry  generally.  Our  coins  illustrate  our  history, 
if  they  do  not  embody  it.  In  one  sense  they  are  manusci'ipts,  the 
imprint  of  the  hands  of  the  very  men  we  ourselves  have  sprung 
from,  and  they  can  perhaps  be  made  to  tell  us  something  about 
them.     If  ancient  castles  and  houses  and  churches  speak  to  us  of 
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our  forefathers'  social  and  religious  position  in  past  daj's,  and  archi- 
tectural study  is  continually  throwing  light  on  their  records,  I  claim 
for  numismatic  investigation  a  place  by  the  side  of  architectural 
study,  as  equally  subserving  the  purposes  of  history.  In  the  opinion 
of  Hume,  the  historian,  no  king's  reign  deserved  to  be  studied  more 
than  that  of  Edward  III. ;  now  the  coins  found  at  Holwell  take  us 
back  to  his  time  at  once.  I  question  whether  some  of  the  smaller 
pieces,  bearing  that  name,  are  not  earlier  still ;  but  the  groats  and 
half  groats,  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred,  point  with  great 
exactness  to  the  date  we  must  assign  to  one  considerable  portion  of 
the  find.  It  was  in  Edward  the  Third's  twenty-fourth  year  that 
there  was  issued  what  William  of  Worcester  called  a  "  new  money." 
("hoc  anno  fit  nova  moneta,  scilicet  grossum,  dimidium  grossum.")* 
Edward  I.  had  struck  a  pattern  groat,  but  it  was  Edward  III.  who 
made  the  representative  of  our  modern  fourpence  a  current  coin. 
His  reasons,  I  fear,  did  not  arise  wholly  from  a  wish  to  benefit  his 
subjects.  William  Edington,  Treasurer  of  England  in  that  day, 
"a  wise  man,  but  loving  the  king's  commodity  more  than  the  wealth 
'  of  the  realm  and  common  people,  caused  a  new  coin  called  a  groat, 
and  half  groat  to  be  coined  ;  but  these  were  of  less  weight  in 
proportion  than  the  pennies,  by  reason  whereof  victuals  and  mer- 
chandize became  the  dearer  throughout  the  whole  realm. "^  This 
coinage  was  very  large,  and  to  bring  it  out  Henry  Brisele  and  John 
de  Cicester,  being  masters  of  the  mint,  w'ere  authorized  "  to  make 
choice  of  proper  workmen  of  every  kind,  wherever  they  could  find 
them,  and  compel  them  to  come  to  work  there  ;"  an  exercise  of  royal 
authority  which  would  not  be  welcome  to  our  silversmiths  now, 
though  common  enough  then.  The  right  of  using  compulsory 
labour  was  the  king'l  prerogative ;  and  it  is  to  Edward's  exercise  of 
this  right  in  those  days  that  we  are  told  Windsor  Castle  owes  much 
of  its  magnificence  in  our  own.  We  have  before  us  then  nearly  a 
hundred  examples  of  that  great  coinage,  and  I  think  they  will  be 
found  to  present  several  points  on  which  our  antiquarian  interest 
may  properly  dwell.  Take,  first  of  all,  the  superscription,  which 
runs  thus:  EDWARD  D.  G.  REX.  ANGL.  Z.  FRANC.  D.  HYB. 
(King  of  France  and  Lord  of  Ireland).  The  Dominus  was  exchanged 
for  Rex  by  King  Henry  VIII. ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Act  of 
Union  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the  empty  title  of  King 
of  France  was  silently  dropped  ; — a  title  which  Edward  had  assumed 
462  years  before,  in  virtue  of  his  French  conquests,  and  to  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  his  allies,  the  Flemings,  who  were  bound  by  an  oath, 
a  penalty  of  two  million  florins,  and  the  threat  of  excommunication 
not  to  act  offensively  against  the  King  of  France.  The  letters  D.  G. 
(Dei  gratia)  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  English  money. 
On  the  great  seal  they  had  been  used  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
William  Rufus,  but  never  before  on  the  coin  ;  and  they  still  form  a 

(1)    Ending's  Annals,  vol.  I.,  p.  226. 
(2)     Sto^v■s  Annals,  quoted  by  Leake  (Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  p.  95). 
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part  of  the  royal  style  and  title,  for,  although  a  late  master  of  the 
mint  tried  quietly  to  suppress  them,  the  attempt  excited  common 
remonstrance,  and  his  graceless  florin  was  speedily  withdrawn. 

Several  of  these  Edward  groats  differ  from  the  others  by  reading 
EEX.  ANG.  DNS.  HYB.  Z.  AQT.,  omitting  his  claim  to  the 
French  crown.  These  were  certainly  struck  after  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny,  when  the  king  consented  to  suppress  his  assumed  title, 
and  reverted  to  the  style  he  had  used  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign — "  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine."  That 
treaty  only  lasted  nine  years,  and  upon  its  rupture,  in  1639,  he 
again  was  calling  himself  King  of  France.  It  is  worth  observing 
how  these  lesser  points  of  difference  in  the  legend  enable  us  to  fix 
the  period  in  which  these  coins  were  struck, — how  the  coins  illustrate 
the  history,  and  how  history  returns  the  compliment  by  assigning  the 
precise  date  of  tlie  coins. 

But  the  legend  on  the  reverse  has  its  story  too.  "  Posui  Deum 
adjutorem  meum  "  (I  have  made  God  my  helper), — a  motto  chosen 
by  Edward,  it  is  said,  to  assert  a  belief  in  God's  aid  while  engaged 
in  his  designs  on  France,  is  akin  to  that  worn  upon  his  arms,  "Dieu  *" 
et  mon  droit,"  and  the  "  exaltabitur  in  gloria,"  which  is  found  upon 
some  of  his  gold  pieces.  This  motto  so  commended  itself  to  our 
English  princes  that  its  use  was  long  continued,  even  until  James 
the  First's  time,  when  one  equally  pertinent  was  substituted  for  it, 
referring  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms.  Edward  III.,  however,  is 
not  the  only  person  who  appears  to  have  used  this  motto  upon  the 
groats  to  express  a  second  meaning.  There  is  a  note  in  Ruding's 
"  Annals  of  the  Coinage "  which  quotes  a  story  from  Camden's 
Remains,  of  "  a  rude  scholar  who  grounded  his  apology,  when  he 
was  charged  to  have  gotten  a  fellowship  in  "college  indirectly,  by 
protesting  solemnly  by  his  faith  and  honesty  that  he  came  in  only 
by  "Posui  Deum  adjutorem  meum."  And  no  marvel,  for  some  are 
said  to  have  "  higher  place  and  mediation  by  am/els !" 

So  much  for  these  pieces  of  King  Edward  III.,  as  far  as  he  is 
responsible  for  them  ;  but  now  one  word  about  them  in  their  present 
condition,  for  which  he  is  certainly  not  responsible.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  well  preserved  coin  among  them.  All  are  so  much 
worn  that  no  collector  of  any  taste  would  give  them  a  place  in  his 
cabinet.  Yet  honest  wear  is  not  all  they  have  suffered  from  ;  the 
shears  have  much  to  answer  for.  Clipped  as  they  have  been, 
however,  and  unfit  as  they  have  become  by  clipping,  to  represent 
England's  goodly  coinage  of  that  day,  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  a 
common  practice  then,  which  the  legislation  of  our  Plantagenet 
kings  vainly  strove  to  suppress.  Edward's  grandfather  ordained 
"  quod  proclametur  per  totum  regnum  quod  nulla  fit  tonsura  de 
nova  moneta,  sub  periculo  vitse  et  membrorum,  et  amissionis 
omnium  terrarum  et  tenementorum,"'^  &c.,  and  in  thus  ordaining 
he  was  only  doing  what  his  predecessors,  Henry  I.  and  III.  had 

(:j)    Lcakc,  p.  76. 
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done  also, — not  without  good  reason  too.  The  king's  money  then 
was  everywhere  subjected  to  discount  by  cHpping — chpping  it  ahiiost 
to  the  innermost  circle  on  the  coin, — cutting  awayxSometimes  all 
the  letters  of  the  legend.  Rare  indeed  was  it  to  find  a  piece  of  full 
weight.  Every  man's  hand  was  against  the  money,  for  owners 
"  terrarum  et  tenementorum"  seem  to  have  been  as  great  offenders 
as  the  Jews,  against  whom  lay  the  accusation  chiefly ;  but  a  scape- 
goat had  to  be  found,  and  they  provided  it  in  their  own  persons.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  of  them  were  put  to  death  by  Edward  the  First, 
in  London  only,  "  by  which  the  king  was  a  great  gainer."  That 
they  were  not  alone  in  the  offence,  then  or  afterwards,  is  clear  from 
the  terms  of  the  above  statute,  as  well  as  from  more  direct  evidence. 
From  the  Patent  Eolls  of  Edward's  thirty-fifth  year,  it  seems  one 
Robert  Marshall,  abbot  of  Missenden,  was  actually  convicted  of 
clipping  and  coining,  in  the  manor  of  Lee,  and  was  condemned  to 
be  drawn  and  hanged.  Fancy  this  of  a  mitred  abbot !  But  in 
those  times  of  barbarous  monarchy,  even-handed  justice  was  not  in 
fashion,  so  the  abbot's  sentence  was  remitted,  and  he  received  the 
king's  pardon.  Whether  the  groats  before  us  owe  their  loss  of 
weight  to  Robert  Marshall  and  his  abettors,  or  to  the  Jews,  cannot 
now  be  proved,  but  they  are  witnesses  anyhow  to  our  impi'ovement 
as  a  iDOople  in  respect  to  both  morals  and  money.  As  for  those 
days,  when  great  lords  even  were  not  ashamed  to  patronise  men 
guilty  of  every  crime — when  it  was  found  necessary  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Edward  {i.e.,  just  before  these  Holwell  groats  of  his 
were  issued)  for  the  Commons  to  pray  that  "  whereas  it  is  notorious 
how  robbers  and  malefactors  infest  the  country,  the  king  would 
charge  the  great  men  of  the  land,  that  none  such  be  maintained  by 
them,  privily  or  openly,  but  that  they  lend  assistance  to  arrest  and 
take  such  evil  doers,"* — when  license  of  this  sort  obtained,  was  it 
likely  that  the  gold  and  silver,  current  as  coin,  should  escape.  I 
fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  religious  sentiment  so  generally 
to  be  observed  in  the  legends  imprinted  on  our  early  English  money 
is  more  to  be  regarded  as  having  provided  a  possible  safeguard  from 
the  clippers,  than  as  an  expression  of  pious  thought  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers,  "  Jesus  autem  transiens  per  medium  illorum,  ibat,"^ — 
had  certainly  been  often  used  as  a  charm  ;  and  in  the  motto  on  the 
"  angel,"  which  is  positively  devotional  in  character,  if  a  form  of 
prayer  was  furnished  for  the  people,  a  "  tutamen"  of  presumed 
efficacy  was  ensured  for  the  coin. 

Passing  on  from  the  earliest  money  of  this  hoard  to  the  latest 
we  arrive  at  that  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  whole, — the 
groats,  halfgroats,  and  the  pennies  of  the  Henries  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  Of  these  there  are  not  less  than  470  struck  at  various 
mints ; — London,  York,  Calais,  and  Durham.  But  how  is  anyone 
to  say  to  which  of  those  three  Henries  the  coins  belong  ?     They 

(4)    HaUam,  vol.  II.  p.  298 ;  Prot.  Pari.  ii.  j).  201. 
(5)  S.  Luke,  iv.,  30.    Vulgate. 
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bear  no  numeral  after  the  king's  name,  and  in  appearance  they 
present  to  the  eye  but  slender  marks  of  distinction.  This  difficulty 
is  one  which  numismatists  have  yet  to  surmount.  Certain  tests 
there  are  indeed  which  assist  in  some,  but  not  in  all,  cases.  The 
scales  provide  one.  Henry  IV.  reduced  the  weight  of  silver  coin  in 
his  thirteenth  j'ear,  and  Henry  VI.  still  further  reduced  it  on  his 
short  restoration  in  1470.  Any  coins  above  fifteen  grains  to  the 
pennyweight  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  Henry  IV.,  just  as 
any  coins  below  that  weight  must  be  attributed  to  Henry  VI.  Yet 
when  this  test  is  applied  to  the  Holwell  pieces,  it  avails  us  naught. 
None  of  them  are  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  early,  or  of  Henry  the 
Sixth's  later,  money ;  and  as  far  as  the  London  pieces  are  concerned 
we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before  But  the  case  is  otherwise  with 
the  324  groats  and  halfgroats  issued  from  the  Anglo-Gallic  mint, 
for  contemporary  records  enable  us  to  attribute  them  to  Henry  V. 
or  Henry  VI.,  and  to  say  positively  that  none  of  them  were  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The  first  notice  of  the  Calais  mint 
appears  under  the  year  of  1347.  Edward  III.  having  just  colonized 
the  newly-conquered  town,  and  established  in  it  a  mint,  he  commanded 
the  "  white  money"  made  there  to  be  such  as  was  to  be  coined  in 
England.  How  long  this  mint  was  kept  at  work  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  ; — not  very  far  into  the  subsequent  reign  I  suspect.  This 
we  do  know,  however,  that  in  1421,  the  mayor,  constables,  and 
merchants  of  the  king's  staple  of  Calais  presented  a  petition  to 
Henry  V.,  stating  therein  their  inability  to  pay  certain  monies 
"unless  the  king  had  his  mint  and  coinage  there  as  it  was  of  ancient 
time"^  Their  request  in  this  petition  was  granted,  and  the  mint  was 
set  to  work  ;  and,  therefore,  these  pieces  of  the  Calais  mint  we  may 
fairly  assume  to  have  been  issued  after  the  j^ear  1421.  I  am  inclined 
to  say  that  the  exact  period  of  their  issue  lies  between  that  year  and 
1429  ;  because  in  that  year  a  petition  was  presented  praying  the 
king  that  the  statutes  might  be  enforced,  from  the  neglect  of  which 
"  the  mint  was  like  to  stand  void,  dissolate,  and  to  be  distrued." 
Another  complaint  was  made  in  1432,  that  the  mint  at  Calais  was 
"  not  sustained."''  So  if  we  say  these  groats  were  struck  in  the  ten 
years  which  include  the  last  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  earliest  of  Henry 
VI.,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  far  wrong.  But  a  certain  kind  of 
testimony  as  to  date  has  been  found,  as  some  think,  in  a  portion 
of  the  coins  themselves.  It  has  been  observed  that  on  either  side  of 
the  king's  head  a  number  of  them  have  a  little  circle,  as  a  mint 
mark  ;  and  coins  thus  distinguished  have  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  Henry  V.,  for  a  reason  given,  I  believe,  by  both  Stowe  and  Speed. 
These  little  circles  marked  on  the  coin,  are  intended  for  "  eyelet 
holes,"  and  they  maintain  that  the  mark  was  adopted  as  a  device,  from 
an  odd  stratagem  practised  by  King  Henry,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
"  whereby  he  recovered  his  father's  favour,  being  then  dressed  in  a 

(6)    Kuding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  vol.  I.,  p.  :.'(i4. 
(7)    p.  273. 
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suit  full  of  eyelet  Jioles."  This,  perhaps,  yoii  may  consider  too 
fanciful  for  us  to  build  assertions  on ;  but  what  I  before  advanced 
does  certainly  to  me  seem  to  fix  with  great  exactness  the  period 
when  a  great  part  of  this  find  was  hammered  into  money. 

A  very  few  more  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  There  are  two 
Scotch  coins,  and  three  of  King  Richard  II.  With  regard  to  the 
last  it  will  probably  not  have  escaped  your  attention  that  in  passing 
as  I  did  from  Edward  III.  to  the  Lancastrian  Henries,  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  was  unnoticed.  His  money  is  extremely  scarce, — how 
scarce  this  Holwell  find  sufficiently  exemplifies,  for  out  of  733  coins, 
Richard  can  claim  only  these  three  !  Now  this  leads  me  to  dwell 
for  a  few  moments  upon  the  scarcity  of  coin,  which  prevailed  in  his 
reign  particularly, — not  alone  in  his  reign,  however.  Money  was  not, 
in  the  middle  ages,  what  it  has  since  been  called,  "  the  circulating 
medium."  Other  things  circulated  but  coin  did  not,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  monetarj^  history  of  those  times  without 
frequently  coming  on  this  fact.  "  No  change  given"  was  perpetually 
the  practice  of  kings  on  one  side,  and  the  constant  complaint  of  the 
people  on  the  other.  Early  in  his  reign  Richard  issued  a  writ  "  for 
the  discovering  of  subterranean  treasure  hidden  of  old  in  the  county 
Southampton,"  but  I  imagine  with  the  result  we  might  expect,  for 
his  faithful  commons  were  always  asking  for  a  further  supply  of 
small  coin.  In  1378  or  79  they  say  that  "  certain  weights  for  bread 
and  measures  for  beer,  such  as  gallon,  pottle,  and  quart,  were 
ordained  by  statute,  and  that  the  said  commons  had  no  small  money 
to  pay  for  the  smaller  measures,  which  was  greatly  injurious  to 
them. "8  This  complaint  was  repeated  in  1380,  and  in  1393  the 
commons  again  said  that  "  whereas  there  had  been  great  scarcity  in 
the  realm  of  halfpennies  and  farthings  of  silver,  whereby  the  poor 
were  frequently  ill-supplied,  so  that  when  a  poor  man  would  buy  his 
victuals,  and  had  only  a  penny,  for  W'hich  he  ought  to  receive  a 
halfpenny  in  change,  he  many  times  did.  spoil  his  penny  (il  perdra  son 
denier)  in  order  to  make  one  halfpenny.  And  also,  when  many 
worthy  persons  of  the  commonalty  would  give  their  alms  to  poor 
beggars,  they  could  not  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  halfpennies 
and  farthings,  to  the  great  withdrawing  of  the  sustenance  of  poor 
beggars."     What  would  the  Mendicity  Society  have  to  say  to  this  ? 

Froissart  is  quoted  in  the  Annals  of  Coinage,^  to  show  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  "  numbers  in  the  city  of  London 
began  to  say  that  the  kingdom  was  badly  governed,  and  that  the 
nobility  had  seized  all  the  gold  and  silver  coin."  I  need  not  remind 
you  how  this  dissatisfaction  culminated,  but  I  may  observe  how 
strikingly  this  hoard  of  coins  found  at  Holwell  illustrates  the  his- 
torical fact,  and  how  the  fact  so  curiously  brought  out  by  it,  strongly 
suggests  to  the  thoughtful  mind  a  thankful  feeling  for  the  better 
days  which  we,  by  God's  Providence,  have  fallen  upon. 

(8)    Ruding,  vol.  I.,  p.  245. 
(9)  Vol.  I.,  p.  239. 
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I  have  now  described  the  cu'cumstances  under  which  this 
treasure  became  treasure  trove,  and  I  have  spoken  of  the  coins 
themselves  as  they  would  be  arranged  by  numismatists.  But 
together  with  them  I  am  told  some  human  bones  were  discovered, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  inference  that  the  individual  whose 
remains  were  thus  deposited  with  the  coins,  was  formerly  their 
owner.  Who  the  man  was  we  shall  never  know.  Whether  he 
came  to  his  death  by  violence ;  if  he  did,  why  his  money  should 
have  remained  untouched ;  and,  if  he  did  not,  why  his  body  should 
be  lying  in  unconsecrated  ground,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  ?  These  questions,  which  obviously  arise, 
constitute  a  little  mystery — and  as  a  mystery  I  fear  they  must 
remain.  Here  conjecture  may  step  in  and  take  the  place  of  fact. 
Looking  at  the  coins  themselves  for  such  evidence  as  they  can  give, 
I  could  easily  bring  myself  to  believe  that  their  possessor  was  some 
one  who  had  lived  abroad,  and  acquired  them  in  that  part  of  France 
which  then  belonged  to  England.  These  pieces  of  the  fourteenth 
century  show  marks  of  hard  service,  such  as  one  might  expect  coin 
to  exhibit  which  had  been  current  in  a  limited  territory,  where 
exchanges  were  frequent,  and  frequently  made  with  the  same  pieces 
of  coin,  while  the  greater  part  of  these  Calais  groats  bespeak  their 
quick  transit  from  the  coffers  of  the  mint  to  the  "  gipsire"  of  the 
person  who  died  possessing  them.  May  be  he  was  a  stout  Leicester- 
shire esquire  who  had  followed  Henry  V.  during  the  French  wars, 
in  the  train  of  some  knight  of  high  degree  ;  or  perhaps  he  was  a 
bold  archer,  who  had  "laid  his  body  in  the  bow"'"  on  the  field  at 
Agincourt,  or  fought  under  the  Regent  Bedford  against  the  Holy 
Maid.  In  those  days  the  pay  of  an  archer  was  six  pennies  daily ; 
that  of  a  man-at-arms  six  of  these  groats ;  so  that  the  amount  of 
silver  before  us  would  represent  nearly  a  year's  pay  in  the  one 
case,  and  more  than  that  of  four  months'  in  the  other.  Compared 
with  other  labour,  soldiering  appears  to  have  been  highly  remune- 
rated then.  But  what  does  this  quantity  of  bullion  represent 
according  to  our  modern  notions  of  the  value  of  money  ?  What  sum 
now  would  it  require  to  provide  the  means  of  living  which  this  buried 
silver  coin  could  have  procured  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time.  Many 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  answering  this  question,  but 
assuming  16  to  be  the  proper  multiple  of  value  for  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  hidden  hoard,  so  long  useless  to  man,  must  have  been 
to  its  possessor  then  little  short  of  what  £250  is  now  to  us.  These 
calculations  are  intricate,  and  I  fancy  they  sometimes  convey  wrong 
impi'essions ;  so  that  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  any  one 
who  desires  further  information  on  this  subject  to  the  pleasant  pages 
of  Hallam.  And  yet  it  was  Hallam  who  complained,  in  words 
which  are  almost  mournful,  of  the  difiiculty,  the  immense  difficulty, 
we  have  now  in  obtaining  information,  complete  and  exact,  about 

(lOJ  "  My  father  taught  me  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,"  said  Latimer  in  his  well  known 
sermon  before  Edward  VI.,  1010.    See  note  in  Last  of  the  Barons,  Lytton  Bulwer,  p.  9. 
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those  times.  "We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  princes,"'^  he  says, 
"fill  up  the  catalogues  of  towns  besieged  and  provinces  desolated, 
describe  even  the  pageantry  of  coronations  and  festivals,  but  we 
cannot  recover  the  genuine  history  of  mankind."  Something  like 
this  might  be  said  about  these  coins  at  Holwell.  In  them  we  see, 
and  touch,  and  handle  the  very  handiwork  of  men  who  once  filled 
places  in  England  as  English  artizans ;  we  can  discover,  in  these 
examples  of  their  craft,  marks  of  difference  such  as  I  have  brought 
before  you  this  evening,  and  which,  if  not  history,  are  closely  bound 
up  with  history ;  but  after  all,  what  do  they  tell  us  of  "  the  speech- 
less past  ?"  How  vainly  should  we  try  to  learn  from  them  about 
the  lives  of  those,  who  also,  in  their  little  day,  saw  and  touched  and 
handled  them,  without  ever  supposing  the  use  they  would  be  put  to 
in  1865,  full  four  hundred  years  after  !  And  yet  coins  would  lose 
half  their  interest  for  me,  and  I  suppose  for  you  a  good  deal  more 
than  half,  if  they  did  not  somehow  enable  us  to  connect  ourselves 
with  the  men  of  days  bygone.  Who  of  us  can  look  over  these, 
which  have  been  lying  all  this  time  almost  under  your  feet,  in  your 
own  Melton  neighbourhood,  without  summoning  up  what  he  can 
recollect  of  Wycliffe,  in  his  association  with  another  of  our  Leicester- 
shire towns?  For  it  was  while  he  was  earning,  in  his  professor's 
chair  at  Oxford,  the  title  of  "  Evangelic  Doctor,"  that  these  groats  of 
Edward  III.  first  passed  into  circulation ;  and  while  he  was  rector 
of  Lutterworth,  in  this  county,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  had  become  current  money  of  the  day,  just  as  much  as  Queen 
Victoria's  fourpenny-pieces  are  current  money  in  our  own.  Again, 
who  can  look  over  these  coins,  and  hear  many  of  them  described  as 
groats,  without  remembering  how  much  the  groat  had  to  do  with 
Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  ?  It  was  a  poll  tax  of  three  groats,  in  1381, 
that  occasioned  the  dispute  between  King  Richard  the  Second's  tax- 
gatherer  and  an  Essex  blacksmith,  bringing  up  in  arms  upon 
Blackheath  one  hundred  thousand  angry  subjects.  As  much  as 
this  our  old  coins  may  do.  They  can  rub  up  our  history  if  they 
cannot  reveal  anything  new  in  it ;  they  can  fix  it  in  our  minds,  and 
make  it  look  more  real  to  our  eyes  ;  nay,  I  shall  have  wasted  some 
of  your  time  this  evening  if  I  may  not  add  that  coins  can  read  us 
lessons  ;  for  the  better  a  man  knows  and  understands  the  past,  the 
less  likely  he  is  to  misunderstand  his  present  place  in  the  world,  or 
the  many  reasons  he  has  for  rejoicing  that  his  life  was  to  be,  not 
then,  but  now. 

(11)  Vol.  II.,  p.  304. 
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m^t  'gt^oxt 


Thk  Committee  may  truly  assert  that  the  established  vigour  of  the  Society  has 
certainly  suffered  no  diminution  during  the  year  now  just  closed,  and  that  all  such 
strength  and  influence  as  it  possesses  have  been  exercised  iu  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  the  various  useful  objects  it  has  in  view. 

The  names  of  some  Members  whose  subscriptions  were  in  arrear  for  several 
years  have  been  necessarily  expunged  from  the  Society's  Member-list,  as  infringers 
of  its  monetary  Rule  ;  and  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  other  Members  through 
death.  Of  these  last,  none  will  be  regretted  more  than  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Butterfield, 
R.D.,  Rector  of  West  Retford.  As  a  Secretary  and  an  active  Member  of  our 
Committee  he  rarely  omitted  to  attend  its  Meetings,  and  was  an  intelligent  coadjutor 
in  all  the  works  carried  on  by  the  Society, — in  addition  to  which  his  manners  were 
so  engaging,  his  speech  so  pleasant,  both  in  public  and  private,  that  his  loss  is 
proportionately  great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Society  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
electing  twelve  new  Members. 

The  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  Society's  Public  Meeting  at  Gains- 
borough. This  occurred  on  Thursday,  May  31st,  and  Friday,  June  1st.  Although 
not  so  well  supported  locally,  and  generally  not  so  successful,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  it  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Ecclesiology,  and  was  certainly  much 
enjoyed  by  those  who  took  part  in  it.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Sir  Charles 
H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart.,  were  announced  as  its  Presidents,  but  both  were  unfortunately 
prevented  from  aiding  it  by  their  attendance  ;  whence  the  Society  was  indebted  to  the 
late  Archdeacon  Giles  for  his  kindness  in  supplying  the  place  of  the  President  on  the 
first  evening,  and  Prebendary  Clements,  the  Vicar  of  Gainsborough,  on  the  second. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  choral  service  in  the  parish  church,  after  which 
some  i-emarks  were  made  respecting  the  character  of  the  fabric,  which,  together  with 
the  descriptions  of  other  churches  visited  by  the  Society  whilst  at  Gainsborough, 
will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

At  10  o'clock  the  Society's  Members  and  friends  started  in  ten  carriages  on  an 
Excursion  to  the  following  places,  viz: — Blyton,  Laughton,  Scotton,  Scotter, 
Messingham,  Bottesford,  Kirton,  and  Northorpe.  At  Bottesford  the  whole  party 
was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Society's 
Members,  in  a  large  new  room  intended  to  serve  as  a  library.  After  a  most  plentiful 
repast,  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  whole  company  were  appropriately  expressed  by 
the  Society's  Secretary  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock,  whose  assiduous  attention  to  their 
numerous  guests  was  unwearied.  In  the  evening  a  Public  Meeting  was  held  in 
that  fine  old  hall  which  Gainsborough  happily  possesses.  This  had  been  fitted 
up  as  usual  with  much  good  taste,  and  furnished  with  numerous  paintings,  rubbings, 
drawings,  and  engravings,  illustrating  the  various  branches  of  Art  to  which  the 
Society  directs  its  attention.  After  Archdeacon  Giles  had  taken  the  chair,  the 
following  Address  was  presented  to  the  Society,  and  read  by  F.  Burton,  Esq. : — 

"  To  the  Right  Reverend  the  President,  and  the  Ilemiers  of  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Gainsburgh  and  its  neighbourhood,  we  beg 
to  express  our  very  great  gratification  at  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  us  by 
fixing  here  the  present  Annual  Meeting  of  your  Society.  We  are  aware  of  much 
of  the  valuable  work  already  accomplished  by  you  in  this  diocese,  and  are  anxious 
to  aid  that  work  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  We  are  convinced  that  every  thinking 
and  observing  man  must  long  to  preserve  uninjured  those  objects  of  historical  and 
artistic  interest  amongst  which  his  lot  is  cast ;  and  we  are  therefore  grateful  to  any 
body  of  men,  who,  like  yourselves,  having  made  such  antiquities  their  special  study, 
come  forward  publicly  to  point  them  out  to  thek  neighbours,  to  place  on  record  a 
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true  description  of  them,  and  to  offer  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving  tliem 
to  future  generations.  We  know  that  many  such  relics  of  the  past  have  been 
hopelessly  lost  through  the  well-meant  but  destructive  restorations  of  architectural 
sciolists,  and  of  others,  who  have  sacrificed  to  a  dull  uniformity  those  varied  but 
irregular  features  through  the  presence  of  which  the  successive  history  of  our  old 
buildings,  and  especially  of  our  old  Parish  Churches,  might  often  be  completely 
traced.  Accordingly  we  rejoice  to  regard  your  learned  body  as  anxious  conservators 
of  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  local  antiquities,  the  kindly  advisers  6f  those  who  take 
in  hand  the  improvement  and  restoration  of  the  public  buildings  bequeathed  to 
them  by  their  forefathers,  and  the  willing  helpers  with  gifts — according  to  the 
means  at  your  disposal — of  all  wise  and  well-considered  schemes  of  rebuilding  and 
repair.  We  have  indeed  to  regret  that  our  own  town  and  neighbourhood  have  fewer 
objects  of  architectural  interest  to  shew  than  many  other  localities  in  this  diocese 
and  county.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled, 
the  ancient  Manor  House  of  Gainsburgh,  and  the  representative  possibly  of  the 
earlier  and  ruder  dwellings  of  Saxon  and  Danish  nobles,  may  well  claim  a  close 
examination  at  your  hands  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  the  carefully-restored  church 
of  Stow,  "  the  mother  of  Lincoln  Minster,"  as  it  is  still  popularly  called  in  this 
district,  will  awaken  in  all  who  visit  it  an  admiration  not  unmingled  with  affectionate 
regret,  when  they  I'emember  that  its  zealous  and  indefatigable  restorer,  a  leading 
member  of  your  own  Society,  has  been  called  hence  by  an  inscrutable  act  of  God's 
providence  before  he  was  permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  those  self-denying  and 
lengthened  labours,  which  were  to  him,  in  the  fullest  possible  sense  of  the  words, 
labours  of  love.  We  believe,  too,  that  other  objects  of  much  interest  will  present 
themselves  at  many  points  in  your  Excursions,  and  that  you  will  find  in  some 
places  completed  works  of  restoration,  such  as  your  Society  can  honestly  approve, 
and  will  arouse  in  others  a  desire,  hitherto  unfelt,  for  such  restoration  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  architectural  taste  and  feeling.  We  have  gladly  contributed 
to  your  temporary  museum  such  articles  in  our  possession  as,  we  believed,  might 
illustrate  the  antiquities  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  general  objects  of  your 
Society ;  and  we  look  forward  to  the  lectures  announced  in  your  programme  as 
likely  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  your  woi-k,  and  to  make  that  intei-est  henceforward 
more  intelligent.  It  remains  for  us  now  only  to  promise  your  Society  "  a  hearty 
welcome"  on  this  visit  to  our  town  and  neighbourhood.  Such  a  welcome  we  assure 
you  most  sincerely  we  wish  to  give  ;  and  we  trust  that  your  Annual  Meeting  here 
will  create  the  most  cordial  relations  between  your  Society  and  ourselves,  and  will 
leave  on  both  sides,  as  so  many  previous  Meetings  have  done,  the  ineffaceable 
memories  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable  gathering." 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Tkollope,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  then  read  the 
following  reply : — 

"  To  the  I  nil  al)  it  ants  of  Gainshurgh  and  its  JVeighhourJwod. 

"  We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  most  gratefully  receive  this  gratifying  mark  of  respect  and  attention  on 
your  part,  for  which  we  beg  to  offer  you  our  most  sincere  thanks.  We  are  very 
glad  to  find  that  you  appreciate  our  efforts  to  preserve  those  ancient  specimens  of 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture  with  which  our  diocese  abounds,  and  that 
our  study  of  the  material  relics  of  the  past,  which  leads  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  and  habits  of  our  forefathers,  meets  with  your  cordial  sympathy.  Although 
your  town  is  for  the  most  part  modern,  history  tells  us  of  the  former  presence  here 
of  two  of  the  most  famous  of  our  Danish  Kings,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  Old  Hall, 
in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  original  Saxon  Aula, 
inhabited  by  Ledwin,  before  the  Conquest,  and  after  that  event — at  least  occasionally 
— by  Geoffrey  de  Wirce,  Nigel  de  Albany,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  William  de  Roumara, 
and  members  of  the  ancient  families  of  Talbot,  De  Valence,  Athol,  Percy,  and 
Burgh.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  stirring  events  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  civil 
war  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  which  connects  with  the  history  of  your 
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town  the  great  names  of  Newcastle,  Kingston,  Willoughby  of  Parham,  Cavendish, 
and  the  eventually  still  greater  name  of  Cromwell.  You  have  referred  to  the 
venerable  church  of  Stow  ;  and  this,  you  may  be  well  assured,  has  ever  been 
regarded  by  our  Members  with  peculiar  interest,  but  now  with  still  deeper  feeling, 
since  the  removal  of  one  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  it  as  its  restorer, 
and  who  has  passed  away  from  all  worldly  troubles  to  the  resting-place  appointed 
for  all  such  as  die  in  the  Lord.  Finally,  thanking  you  very  respectfully  for  the 
assistance  you  have  so  readily  afforded  us  in  furnishing  us  a  temporary  museum, 
and  for  the  very  kind  welcome  you  have  given  us,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  we 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  make  our  present  visit  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood  both 
instructive  and  agreeable." 

Archdeacon  Giles  then  requested  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Trollope  to  read  his 
Paper  on  Tlie  Norman  Sculptures  of  the  West  Front  of  Lincoln  Cdthedral. 
This  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  sculptures,  and  by  enlarged 
drawings  taken  from  them  in  a  most  artistic  manner  by  the  Rev.  C.  Terrot,  so  that 
all  present  could  readily  understand  their  character,  and  the  difficulties  which  so 
far  had  prevented  their  interpretation  in  some  instances. 

This  Paper,  together  with  carefully-executed  wood  engravings  of  the  sculptured 
subjects  described,  will  be  found  among  the  contents  of  the  volume  for  the  current 
year. 

Matthew  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  the  well-known  author  of  several  works  on  Gothic 
Architecture  and  Art,  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  the  Paper,  which  he 
said  might  truly  be  considered  to  be  one  of  great  value,  and  most  ably  treated. 

The  Rev.  F.  Laurent,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  he  believed 
all  would  consider  themselves  under  a  deep  obligation  to  the  Lecturer  for  having 
undertaken,  and  so  admirably  carried  out,  such  a  labour,  which  was  to  him  a  labour 
of  love.  But  little  so  far  had  been  known  of  these  ancient  works  of  art ;  and 
Mr.  Trollope  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  through  his 
habitual  perseverance,  devotion,  quickness  of  apprehension,  judgment,  and  taste, 
added  to  indefatigable  zeal,  all  of  which  had  tended  to  produce  that  attractive  Paper 
to  which  they  had  listened  with  so  much  profit  and  pleasure. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  who  had  been 
unexpectedly  obliged  to  leave  England  for  a  short  time,  the  Chairman  called  upon 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Clements  to  read  Sir  Charles's  Paper  on  The  Old  Hall, 
Gainsiorongh. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Maddison,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  Paper,  observed,  that  although  all  present,  no  doubt,  much  regi-etted 
the  absence  of  the  author,  they  would  agree  that  ample  justice  had  been  done  to  it 
through  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Clements  bad  read  it. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Bdtterfield,  in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks,  observed  that 
the  Paper  was  very  instructive,  so  that  many  who  had  previously  looked  upon 
that  ancient  building  in  which  they  were  assembled  simply  with  a  kind  of  ignorant 
admiration,  could  now  examine  it  with  greater  intelligence  and  pleasure. 

After  a  few  observations  on  the  character  of  the  Society's  temporary  Museum, 
intended  to  direct  attention  to  such  articles  as  were  most  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
the  Meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Dr.  Dodd 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  B.  Street. 

On  the  following  day  an  Excursion  was  made  to  Corringham,  Springthorpe, 
Harpswell,  Glentworth,  Filliugham,  Stow,  Gate  Burton,  Knaith,  and  Lea,  whose 
churches  were  all  described  by  the  Society's  Secretary,  as  on  the  previous  day, — 
the  stay  at  Stow  being  prolonged  as  far  as  possible  to  give  more  time  for  the 
examination  of  that  venerable  structure,  and  also  for  partaking  of  luncheon, 
hospitably  ofi'ered  by  some  of  its  principal  inhabitants. 

In  the  evening  the  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Monson's  Arms.  The  Rev. 
Prebendary  Clements,  Vicar  of  Gainsborough,  presided  as  Chairman,  and,  after 
dinner,  gave  the  usual  toasts  in  able  and  felicitous  speeches.  In  giving  "  The  Bishop 
and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,"  he  said  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Bishop  to  express 
his  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  Society's  Meeting  this  year.    He  had  made 
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arrangements  for  doing  so  on  the  previous  day,  but,  suffering  as  he  was  from  a  very 
bad  cold,  and  also  slightly  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  the  previous 
Saturday,  he  had,  at  the  last  moment,  seeing  the  weather  so  very  unfavourable, 
thought  it  prudent  to  forego  his  intention.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Maddison  briefly 
acknowledged  the  toast.  The  Chairman  next  gave  "  Success  to  the  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society."  He  pointed  out  the  laudable  objects  the  Society 
had  in  view,  and  showed  what  useful  and  valuable  results  attended  its  labours.  He 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Trollope,  the  energetic 
and  learned  General  Secretary,  upon  whom  he  passed  a  high  and  deserved  eulogium. 
Mr.  Trollope  shortly  replied,  and  mentioned  that  the  Society  did  not  confine  itself 
to  looking  after  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  churches,  but  also  paid  all 
due  attention  to  domestic  and  other  buildings, — history,  archaeology,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  by-gone  generations.  He  thanked  the  town  for  their 
reception  of  the  Society,  and  hoped  that  some  seed  had  been  sown  during  their 
visit,  which  would  sooner  or  later  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  those  who  had 
contributed  articles  to  the  Museum,  and  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Oldman  with 
the  toast,  he  having  laboured  very  successfully  in  decorating  the  room  in  which 
the  Museum  was  held.  Mr.  Burton,  in  Mr.  Oldman's  absence,  acknowledged 
the  compliment.  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Bottesford  Manor,  gave  the  health  of  "  The 
Strangers,"  to  which  Mr.  Bloxam  replied.  Captain  Smith  gave  "  The  Health  of 
Mr.  Burton  and  the  Local  Committee."  He  dwelt  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
arrangements,  the  energy  and  ability  Mr.  Burton  had  displayed,  and  the  extent 
of  the  labours  he  had  undergone. 

The  time  for  holding  the  Evening  Public  Meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
having  arrived,  the  company  proceeded  there,  when  the  Vicar  took  the  chair,  and 
called  upon  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  to  read  a  Paper  on  Gainshurgh 
diiring  the  Great  Civil  Wai\  as  contained  in  this  volume.  On  the  motion  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  G.  Willoughby,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  Caley,  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Peacock  for  his  excellent  Paper. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Trollope  then  explained  the  contents  of  the  Museum. 
Amongst  the  principal  objects  was  a  Greek  helmet,  which  had  belonged  to  one  of 
the  famous  10,000  in  their  memorable  retreat  so  graphically  described  by  Xenophon, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bloxam  ;  many  Roman  i-emains ;  a  very  curious  and  valuable 
bronze  British  shield  ;  a  large  collection  of  Saxon  articles,  and  many  mediaeval 
relics.  The  walls  were  covered  with  the  Society's  rubbings  of  brasses  above,  and 
with  a  series  of  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs  below,  illustrating 
the  medieval  dresses,  and  the  successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
Architecture  between  the  eleventh  and  the  nineteenth  centuries.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  explanation  of  these,  Mr.  Bloxam  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Miles  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Trollope  for  his  services,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation ;  and  the  Meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  services  on  the  occasion. 

The  important  work  of  Church  Restoration  in  the  diocese  is  progressing  as 
actively  as  ever.  Of  greater  churches,  that  of  St.  Wolfran  at  Grantham  stands 
first,  where  the  roofs  are  being  entirely  renewed  with  oak  timber  and  lead,  at  a  very 
great  cost,  but  with  the  most  satisfactory  result,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott.  When  the  walls  and  stonework  are  cleaned,  the  disfiguring  screen — now 
dividing  one  part  of  the  nave  from  the  other — is  removed,  and  the  whole  appro- 
priately seated,  the  result  will  be  sure  to  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  Clergy,  who  have  so  liberally  responded  to  the  Vicar's 
call  in  thus  carrying  out  this  great  and  long-needed  work. 

The  fine  old  church  of  Spalding — dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas — 
has  for  some  time  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  its  complete  restoration 
is  now  rapidly  advancing  towards  a  close.  The  chancel  is  again  in  use,  together 
with  a  new  and  spacious  appendage  attached  to  it,  in  which  the  organ  stands  ;  and 
the  remainder  will,  we  presume,  now  shortly  be  ready  for  occupation.     Under  the 
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zealous  and  watchful  eye  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Moore,  as  the  Incumbent  of 
Spalding,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  first  of  our  English  architects,  we  feel  confident 
that  through  the  judicious  clearing  away  of  all  that  was  objectionable,  and  the 
substitution  of  appropriately  grave  and  beautiful  work,  where  required,  Spalding 
Church  will  stand  out  like  a  cathedral  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated — not 
only  from  its  size,  but  from  the  propriety  of  its  features,  and  the  character  of  its 
treatment  generally. 

St.  Mart's,  Long  Sutton. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  church  are  its  long  Norman  nave 
arcades,  its  ranges  of  fairly-traceried  windows,  its  almost  detached  tower,  and  its 
octagonal  vestry.  It  has  lately  received  that  extensive  restoration  which  it  has  long 
required.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  now  freed  from  paint,  washes,  and  blemishes, 
so  as  to  allow  the  stonework  to  exhibit  its  original  purity  and  beauty  ;  and  the  old 
lofty  seating  has  been  most  happily  superseded  by  oak  benches  placed  upon  properly- 
ventilated  floorings.  The  alleys  have  been  newly  paved,  and  a  handsome  pulpit 
set  up  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Peele.  Part  of  the  south  aisle 
roof  also  has  been  renewed  in  oak,  and  other  works  effected  in  the  nave  at  a  cost 
of  not  much  less  than  £2000,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Slater,  of  London,  as 
architect.  The  chancel  has  been  well  and  substantially  repaired  by  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Bennet,  at  a  cost  of  £700.  Both  of  its  aisles  appear  to  have  been 
chapels  formerly,  from  the  discovery  of  a  double  aumbry  in  the  wall  of  the  northern 
one,  and  of  a  piscina  in  the  southern  one.  The  arcade  of  this  last  has  been  rebuilt ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  old  oak  chancel  roof,  after  a  thorough  reparation,  a  careful 
renewal  of  all  decayed  features,  and  the  addition  of  a  new  cornice,  is  again  doing 
service  beneath  its  leaden  covering.  The  pavement  is  of  Minton's  encaustic  tiles, 
the  altar-rail  of  decorated  ironwork,  the  stalls  of  oak  ;  and  from  the  roof  depends 
a  handsome  corona  gaselier  of  thirty-six  lights.  The  entrance  from  the  vestry  to 
the  chancel  is  now  very  properly  altered  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  sacrarium. 

SS.  Petek  &  Paul,  Gosberton. 

Very  extensive  repairs  are  going  on  in  connexion  with  this  church.  The  roofs 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  being  renewed  and  the  stonework  repaired,  while  the 
chancel  has  been  rebuilt  and  extended  further  to  the  east  than  before.  This  is  a 
great  work,  which  is  completed  by  the  erection  of  a  fine  painted  glass  east  window, 
at  the  cost  of  Samuel  Everard,  Esq.,  the  reglazing  of  the  nave  windows,  and  a 
general  cleansing  of  all  its  architectural  features. 

St.  Andrew's,  Heckington. 

The  nave  of  this  queen  of  village  churches  is  no  longer  oppressed  by  a  shabby 
low  roof,  totally  unworthy  of  the  beautiful  features  it  served  to  cover  until  lately, 
for  it  is  now  surmounted  by  a  lofty  one,  and  which  may  be  truly  termed  noble. 
The  ruined  window  also  of  the  north  transept  has  been  replaced  by  an  appropri- 
ate successor  ;  and  the  nave  will  be  re-seated,  re-paved,  and  heated,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Parry,  but  we  regret  to  hear  that  the  restoration  of  the 
chancel  must  be  postponed  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds. 

St.  Botolph's,  Newton. 

The  greater  part  of  the  body  of  this  church  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  whole 
fabric  put  into  a  thoroughly  good  state  of  repair,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Parry.  The  chancel  arch  is  new,  and  by  the  removal  of  a  most 
unnecessary  Perpendicular  clerestory,  and  the  substitution  of  a  well-pitched  roof, 
the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  fabric  is  very  great,  both  internally  and 
externally.  Besides  the  reparation  of  the  stonework  throughout,  all  the  fittings 
have  been  renewed,  and  a  painted  glass  window,  by  Ward  and  Hughes,  above  an 
encaustic  tile  reredos,  appropriately  adorns  the  east  end  of  the  church.     The  cost 
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was  defrayed  by  Sir  Glynne  E.  Welby  Gregory,  Bart.,  W.  E.  Welby,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Todd,  the  rector,  aided  by  a  rate.  An  appropriate  iDrass  lectern 
was  the  gift  of  the  rector,  and  a  beautifully-worked  altar-cloth  was  the  offering  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Welby, 

St.  Andrew's,  Burton  Stather. 

Considering  what  this  church  was,  and  what  it  is  after  very  extensive  alterations 
and  repairs,  we  have  reason  to  be  glad  of  the  change.  The  restored  clerestory  and 
nave  roof  are  good  features,  and  the  present  seating  is  a  striking  improvement  upon 
the  old  ;  but  the  new  porch  and  chancel  doorway  are  both  too  lofty  ;  and  after 
much  cost  and  repeated  alterations  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  nave — formerly  a 
chantry  chapel,  and  now  constituting  a  wide  aisle,  the  final  result  is  most  unsatis- 
factory, which  we  much  regret.  The  architect  employed  was  JVIr.  E.  Browning,  but 
how  far  he  is  responsible  for  the  above  named  defects  we  cannot  say. 

All  Saints,  Moorby. 

This  pleasing  little  church,  designed  by  i\Ir.  James  Fowler,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  has  replaced  an  utterly  worn-out  predecessor,  whose  destruction  none 
can  regret.  Its  cost  was  entirely  defrayed  by  J.  Banks  Stanhope,  Esq.,  M.P.  In 
plan  it  consists  of  a  nave,  having  a  pretty  spirelet  at  its  north-west  angle,  a  porch 
on  the  north  side,  a  chancel,  and  vestry.  Its  outline  is  agreeable  as  well  as  its 
colouring,  the  materials  employed  being  green  sandstone,  relieved  by  bands  of  brick- 
work and  Aucaster  stone  dressings.  Within,  the  walls  are  lined  with  brickwork, 
the  roofs  are  of  the  interlacing  rafter  kind,  the  seating  is  neat  and  sufficient,  aud  the 
Caen  stone  pulpit  is  handsome.  In  the  chancel  the  benches  are  of  oak,  and 
beneath  the  eastern  triplet  is  a  handsome  reredos  composed  of  encaustic  tiles,  carved 
work,  and  marble  shafted  pillars.  The  paving  throughout  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  in 
which  green  is  largely  used  to  contrast  with  the  predominant  red  colour  of  the 
walls. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  supported  by 
pillars  having  green  serpentine  shafts.  This  opens  into  the  vestry,  and  constitutes 
a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the  composition  of  this  successful  little  church. 

St.  Giles's,  Langton. 

This  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  was  rebuilt  in  1766;  but  as  its 
character  and  condition  were  altogether  unsatisfactory,  it  was  determined  again  to 
rebuild  it,  and  pillars  for  the  same  were  provided  by  Mr.  Atkinson  of  York.  This 
may  certainly  be  termed  a  neat  structure,  but  the  pitch  of  its  roof  being  much 
higher  than  the  original  one  injures  the  effect  of  the  composition  by  burying  the 
tower  ;  the  position  also  of  the  porch,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  is  unpleasing  to 
the  eye  ;  and  the  queer  octagonal  panel  with  its  sunk  circlets,  over  the  trefoil- 
headed  archway  of  the  porch,  has  no  connection  with  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

St.  Helen's,  Theddlethorpe. 

This  church  has  been  very  extensively  repaired,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Kennedy,  so  as  to  render  it  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  Marsh 
district ;  and  it  has  also  been  supplied  with  a  good  new  organ  by  Willis. 

St.  Peter's,  Thorpe. 

The  very  necessary  reparation  of  this  church  has  been  completed  since  the 
Society's  visit  to  it,  under  Mr.  James  Fowler's  superintendence,  and  the  good  work 
commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Hopkinson,  of  Stamford,  has  tluis  been  happily 
brought  to  an  end,  including  the  rebuilding  of  the  porch,  which  was  absolutely 
necessary. 
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St.  Akdrew's,  Halton  Holgatb. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  fine  old  tower,  pronounced  to  be  in  such  a  danger- 
ous condition  as  to  demand  reconstruction,  has  been  most  substantially  rebuilt 
precisely  as  before,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Street,  as  consulting  architect,  and 
Mr.  J.  Fowler.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  also,  which  was  in  a  bad  condition, 
has  been  rebuilt,  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  its  appearance. 

St.  Martin's,  Bole. 

This  Nottinghamshire  church  has  been  extensively  repaired  under  the  direction 
of  Mr,  E.  Christian  as  architect,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1000,  chiefly  defrayed  by  Lord 
Middleton.  The  seating  throughout  is  of  oak,  and  the  pulpit,  also  of  oak  hand- 
somely carved,  was  the  gift  of  Sir  Charles  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Lincoln. 

The  original  church  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  therefore 
might  have  been  of  a  most  beautiful  character  ;  but  for  a  long  time  past  no  features 
of  so  excellent  a  period  of  Gothic  architecture  have  remained  here,  and  the  fabric 
scarcely  retained  a  church-like  appearance  ;  but  now,  through  several  judicious  and 
tasteful  alterations,  effected  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hutton,  its 
aspect  is  very  much  improved  internally,  and  it  contains  a  good  organ,  whose  pipes 
were  decorated  by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Harvey. 

St.  Nicholas's,  North  Cotes. 

In  our  mention  of  the  restoration  of  this  church  last  year,  we  most  inadvert- 
ently failed  to  record  the  valuable  services  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Matthews  in  connexion 
with  that  good  work,  and  gladly  do  so  now.  Although  only  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  by  great  personal  exertion  of  a  peculiar  character,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
raise  a  sum  of  £300  for  the  benefit  of  that  church  in  which  he  ministers,  which  sum 
has  been  expended  in  restoring  the  stonework  of  the  east  window,  building  a 
buttress  near  it,  recasting  the  bells,  &c.,  while  his  exertions  are  still  going  on  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  add  a  clock  to  his  other  good  gifts. 

The  building  of  four  new  churches  is  contemplated,  viz.,  at  Grimsby,  Bin- 
brooke,  Gedney  Drove  End,  and  Boughton,  Notts. 

The  restoration  of  Snitterby  and  Waltham  churches  is  in  progress,  and  many 
similar  works  are  contemplated,  viz.,  at  Holbeach,  Donington,  Bolingbroke, 
Habrough,  Stewton,  and  Clareborough,  Notts. 

Of  smaller  works,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  adverting  to  a  set  of  three  beauti- 
fully carved  oak  sedilia,  erected  within  the  sacrarium  of  Boston  Church,  from 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 
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LINCOLN   DIOCESAN  AKCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 


STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS 
For  the  Year  1866. 


Receipts. 

£    s.  d. 

Balanceinhand,  Jan.  1,1866  159  14  5 
Messrs.  Brookes  &  Vibert, 

Balance  of  Account 0  16  0 

Subscriptions 125     8  6 

Int.  allowed  by  Treasurer..       6     0  0 

Entrances 8     0  0 

Composition  10  10  0 


£310    8  11 


Payments. 

£  s.  d. 

Rent  of  Room   10  0  0 

Curator's  Salary    5  0  0 

Parcels  0  2  6 

Snitterby  Church 5  0  0 

Messrs.  Brookes  &  Vibert...  54  8  8 

Statuette    6  0  0 

Gainsborough  Expenses 5  17  7 

Utting,  for  Engraving  28  7  0 

Mr.  Edwards 9  6  6 

Expenses  paid  by  Secretary  17  17  3 

Balanceinhand 168  9  5 

£310  8  11 
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His  Grace  the  Archbishop  op  York. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

•Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding. 
*Riqht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding. 
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Fitf'ipresitients. 


*His  Grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. 

*RiGHT  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Effing- 
ham. 

*RiGHT  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mex- 

BOROUGH. 

*RiGHT  Hon.  the  Earl  de  Grey 
AND  Ripon. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Feversham. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Wharncliffe. 

*RiGHT  Hon.  Lord  Hotham,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton. 

*HoN.  and  Vert  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
York. 

*HoN.  AND  Rev.  P.  Yorke  Saville. 


Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Howard. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Lascelles. 

*HON.    OCTAVIUS   DUNCOMBE,    M.P. 

*HoN.  Pat  AN  Dawnat. 

Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P, 

*SiR  J.  H.  Lowther,  Bart. 

*The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Musgrave. 

*The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Long. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Churton. 

*The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cretke. 

*The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bentinck. 

Rev.  Canon  Harcourt, 

Colonel  Smtthe. 

John  Calverlet,  Esq. 

*Godfret  Wentworth,  Esq. 

E.  Akrotd,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D. 
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Randolph,  Rev.  Canon. 
Singleton,  Rev.  Robt.  Corbet. 
Stkes,  Christopher,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Trevor,  Rev.  Canon. 
Walbran,  J.  R.,  Esq. 
Wightman,  Rev.  W.  A. 


Sfrcaiaurfr. 
Rev.  Thomas  Batly. 
^onorarp  Sftretan'fs. 

For  York  : 

Rev.  George  Rowe. 
G.  Fowler  Jones,  Esq. 

For  Ripon  : 

Rev,  W.  C.  Lukis. 

gluUttoIS, 

Rev.  G.  H.  Philips. 
Rev.  Robert  Corbet  Singleton. 

©uratora. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Eadon. 
J.  C.  Swallow,  Esq. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Anderson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  Lea, 
Gainsborough 

Bloxam,  M.  H.,  Esq.,  Rugby 

Hugall,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  Cheltenham 

Markland,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Bath. 
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street,  London 

Pearson,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  22,  Harley-street, 
London 

Plumptre,  Rev.  F,  C,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Univei-sity  College,  Oxon 


Scott,  G.  G.,  Esq.,  20,  Spring  Gardens, 

London,  S.W. 
Thorp,   Ven.    Archdeacon,    Kemerton, 
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Trollope,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  Leasingham, 
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Walbran,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Fall  Croft,  Ripon 
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The  Master  of  the  School  of  Art,  York 
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(TJbose  marhed  thus  *  are  Members  for  Life,  aceording  to  Rule  VI.) 


Ainslie,  Rev.  H.,  The  Rectory,Easingwold 
Akenhead,  Rev.  D.,  Holtby,  York 
Akroyd,  Edwd.,  Esq.,  Bankfield,  Halifax 
Aldam,  W.,  Esq.,  Frickley  Hall,  Don- 
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Alexander,  Rev.  D.  L.,  Ganton,  Malton 
*Armitage,    R.,    Esq.,    Ferray    Lodge, 
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Atkinson,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  York 
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Your  Committee,  in  presenting  their  twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  state  that  the  Society  maintains  its  ground,  and  though  slowly  is 
steadily  advancing  in  position.  The  nominal  list  of  members  has  been  revised  with 
the  effect  of  making  it  somewhat  shorter ;  but  new  members  have  been  elected 
during  the  year,  and  the  actual  working  power  of  the  Society  is  increased. 
Considerable  sums  have  been  expended  upon  the  Society's  publications,  and  in 
the  purchase  of  new  and  the  re-binding  of  other  books ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
Treasurer's  Account  will  be  seen  to  present  a  very  satisfactory  balance  in  hand. 

In  one  point  they  have  not  been  so  successful — that  is,  so  useful — as  they 
could  have  wished.  The  Society's  offer  of  "  Prizes  to  Art  Workmen"  adopted  in 
the  last  Report,  did  not  call  forth  any  competitors.  This  was  owing  in  part  to  the 
attraction  of  the  York  Exhibition,  in  work  for  which  many  of  the  skilled  artizans 
in  this  neighbourhood  were  engaged.  Some  part  of  the  failure  was  also  due  to  the 
diiBculty  of  sufficiently  advertising  such  a  scheme  in  a  short  time.  The  subjects 
proposed  were  to  have  been  modelled  in  clay  :  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  facility  in  modelling  clay  is  the  very  best  training  for  the  sculptor. 
In  the  higher  walks  of  the  art,  the  most  exalted  genius  exhibits  its  fancies  first  in 
clay  :  nor  shall  we  ever  have  at  our  command  any  moderate  number  of  good  stone- 
carvers  unless  the  discipline  afforded  by  modelling  is  appreciated.  Men  may  be 
skilful  in  all  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  their  business,  but  to  convert  the 
mere  stone-carver  into  an  art-workman  it  must  be  that  he  drink  deeply  of  the 
spring-head  of  natural  beauty  and  model  from  the  real.  Thus  only  may  he  hope 
to  rival  the  old  workmen,  and,  breathing  into  his  work  a  portion  of  his  spirit,  may 
communicate  something  of  his  life  to  the  stone.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  observed 
that  there  are  workmen  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages  as  carvers  who  have  not 
known  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  modelling  in  clay :  and  there  is  a  somewhat 
natural  reserve  in  such  men,  when  they  are  asked  to  compete  with  younger  persons 
who  have  perchance  never  put  chisel  to  stone,  but  whose  studies  (thanks  to  our 
Schools  of  Art)  have  given  them  the  superiority  in  using  clay.  This  feeling  has 
not  been  without  its  effect  in  the  present  question.  Your  Committee,  however, 
believe  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  and,  in  furtherance  of  it,  they  recommend  that, 
for  the  year  1867,  the  subjects  for  competition  should  be  carved  in  wood.  They 
may  be  selected  from  the  following. 


To  be  carved  in  oak  : — 

Stall  elbows, 

Poppy-heads  for  seat-ends, 

Spandrils, 

Brackets, 
To  be  worked  in  deal : — 

Models  for  Cast-iron  Standards,  Grills,  or  Crestings. 

Templates  for  Wrought-iron  Scrolls,  Sprays,  Crosses,  or  Finials. 


Panels  with  foliage  and  tracery, 
Centre  flowers,  or  Bosses, 
Brackets  for  figures. 
Figures. 


To  the  producers  of  the  two  best  examples  in  the  former  series,  prizes  of  five 
and  three  guineas  respectively  will  be  given  :  for  the  two  best  in  the  second  series, 
two  guineas  and  one  respectively.  The  conditions  will  remain  as  before,  except 
that  the  time  by  which  the  examples  for  competition  must  be  sent  to  the  Curator, 
at  the  School  of  Art,  is  fixed  for  the  15th  December,  1867. 

On  two  occasions  during  the  past  year  the  Society  has  been  asked  to  exert  its 
influence  in  favour  of  ancient  buildings.  In  the  first  case,  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  support  of  an  appeal 
made  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Chapter  House.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  endeavours  of  the  Dean  have  been  so  far  successful 
that  the  long-obscured  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  interior  is  to  be  restored. 
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Again,  at  the  instance  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  Bristol,  a  memorial  was 
forwarded  to  the  Town  Council  of  that  city  deprecating  the  further  destruction  of 
the  mediteval  buildings  known  as  Colston's  House,  the  site  of  which  was  said  to  he 
required  for  new  Assize  Courts.  Containing,  as  it  does,  remains  of  Domestic 
Architecture,  ranging  in  date  from  the  Norman  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  this 
house  is  most  interesting  to  the  student ;  and  no  less  so  to  the  Archceologist  from 
its  connection  with  the  ancient  history  of  Bristol.  Your  Committee  are  informed 
that  the  memorials  have  had  considerable  weight ;  and  among  the  designs  for  the 
new  Courts  is  one  which  proposes  to  preserve  and  utilize  the  old  Norman  Hall, 
wherein  the  Mayors  of  Bristol  have  in  times  gone  by  entertained  their  sovereigns. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  design  will  be  selected. 

The  vote  of  money  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  enables  your 
Committee  to  lay  on  the  table  the  useful  and  elegantly-illustrated  volumes  before 
you.  The  Members  will  also  now  be  able  to  consult  with  ease  some  of  their  most 
valuable  books,  which  previous  to  their  being  bound  were  practically  useless. 

The  Summer  Excursion  of  the  Society  was  made  to  Bolton  Abbey  on  the  31st 
of  May.  The  Members  and  their  friends  assembled  within  the  ruined  part  of  the 
church,  where  an  excellent  Paper  was  read  by  the  well-known  antiquary, 
J.  R.  Walbran,  Esq.,  upon  the  History  of  the  Abbey,  and  descriptive  of  the  present 
remains.  Mr.  Walbran  afterwards  led  the  company  round  the  church,  pointing  out 
the  most  interesting  matters  of  detail.  Subsequently,  the  party  walked  up  the 
valley  to  enjoy  the  romantic  scenery  about  the  Str'ul.  The  luncheon  was  laid  at 
the  "  Devonshire  Ai-ms,"  Bolton  Bridge,  for  upwards  of  fifty  persons.  It  will  interest 
many  who  were  then  present  to  hear  that  quite  recently  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  insti'ucted  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  to  restore  so  much  of  the  Abbey  Church 
as  is  necessaiy  for  public  worship  :  and  although  we  cannot  hope  to  see  again  these 
famous  buildings  in  their  integrity,  yet  all  who  venerate  ancient  work  will  rejoice 
that  their  partial  restoration  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  architect  who  is  known 
to  permit  as  little  destruction  of  old  character  as  possible. 

It  was  with  regret  that  your  Committee  found  themselves  unable  to  print 
Mr.  Walbran's  Paper,  which  was  moreover  too  full  of  matter  to  admit  of  compression 
into  any  intelligible  analysis  in  this  Report.  The  forthcoming  volume  will, 
however,  contain  a  valuable  original  document  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Raine,  referring  to  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Howden. 

The  history  of  the  other  Paper  about  to  be  presented  to  this  Meeting  is 
briefly  this.  It  has  frequently  appeared  to  your  Committee  to  be  highly  desirable 
that  some  record  should  be  preserved  of  the  general  ecclesiology  of  the  county : 
and  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  (as  in  some  of  our  Associated  Societies)  to 
obtain  the  requisite  materials.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  seems  to  have  lain  in  the 
want  of  any  settled  plan.  It  is  now  suggested  that  the  division  into  Rural 
Deaneries  should  be  made  the  basis  of  operations.  In  most  cases  this  Avill  limit  the 
enquiries  to  a  definite  and  compassable  number  of  churches.  In  most  cases,  too, 
will  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  one  or  more  of  our  members  prepared  to  give  their  aid. 
Short  descriptive  notices  of  the  churches  and  any  other  architectural  remains  will 
be  drawn  up,  principally  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  to  future  examiners  where 
they  may  find  worthy  examples  of  ancient  work,  and  where  they  may  pass  on 
without  running  risk  of  great  loss.  Wherever  practicable,  an  introduction  will  be 
prefixed  to  the  notes,  classifying  the  ecclesiological  features  of  the  district,  or 
calling  attention  to  those  which  are  most  interesting.  These  will  also  be  illustrated 
by  sketches.  It  is  intended  to  select  one  or  more  such  portions  in  each  of  the 
Dioceses  of  York  and  Ripon  every  year  :  and  from  the  offers  of  support  which  have 
been  received  it  is  believed  that,  by  degrees,  materials  will  be  collected  for 
publishing  a  condensed  account  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Yorkshire. 
As  a  first  instalment,  the  Eev.  J.  R.  Limn  has  undertaken  the  Rural  Deanery  of 
Boroughbridge,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Rural  Dean.*  It  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  series  with  the  Deaneries  of  Knaresboro',  and  that  part  of  Bulmer  which  has 

*  It  has  been  determined  to  print  this  Paper  for  presentatiou  to  the  members. 
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Dunnington  for  its  centre  :  but  your  Committee  will  be  glad  to  meet  any  suggestions 
on  this  subject  from  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Another  proposal  in  connection  with  the  annual  volume  may  be  mentioned 
here.  This  publication,,  begun  in  1850,  wUl  last  year  have  completed  its  eighth 
volume.  In  these  books  are  contained  a  large  number  of  Papers,  very  varied  in 
their  subjects,  and  often  the  sole  published  depositories  of  valuable  information. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  no  means  of  readily  arriving  at  their  contents.  To  meet 
this  want,  it  is  proposed  to  publish,  under  the  sanction  of  this  Society,  an  Index  to 
the  whole  of  the  volumes,  which,  besides  the  usual  references,  shall  comprise  a 
short  analysis  of  every  Paper  This  will  be  a  work  of  some  labour,  but  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  useful  one  by  the  members  of  all  the  Associated 
Societies. 

Before  concluding,  the  Committee  desire  to  congratulate  the  present  Meeting 
on  the  increased  and  increasing  amount  of  Church-restoration  and  Church-building 
performed  during  the  past  year.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  works,  this  city  has 
undertaken  its  full  proportion  of  duty,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  appended 
list.  It  may  be  also  interesting  to  remark  that  the  arrangements  for  lighting  with 
gas  the  interior  of  our  Minster  have  beeu  adopted  by  the  cathedral  authorities  of 
Durham  and  of  Lincoln,  while  Worcester  Cathedral  is  now  to  be  warmed  in  the 
effective  manner  employed  at  York. 


The  following  account  of  Diocesan  Church  work  during  the  year  1866,  has 
been  mainly  compiled  from  notes  supplied  to  the  Secretai-ies  by  members  and 
friends  of  the  Society,  and  is  believed  to  represent  fairly  what  has  been  done.  It 
has  been  found  impracticable,  however,  to  comprise  notices  of  all  the  new  organs 
erected,  or  of  windows  newly  filled  with  stained  glass. 

Bentham. — The  chancels  of  both  the  Parish  Church  and  of  St.  Margaret's, 
High  Bentham,  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  furnished  appropriately. 

Sirkenshaw-cnm-IIunsworth. — A  new  organ,  by  Hopkinson,  of  Birstall, 
has  been  erected  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  has  been  relaid 
with  tiles,  and  provided  with  an  eagle-lectern  and  litany-desk  in  oak.  The  cost  of 
these  alterations  amounted  to  aboi;t  £400. 

Ellancl. — Re-opened,  after  extensive  restoration,  July  ICth,  1866.  It  is  now 
a  good  specimen  of  what  a  church  may  have  been  if  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.     Cost,  £1,500 — wholly  raised  by  contributions. 

Foxholes  (St.  Mary) Consecrated  December  27th,  1866.     A  small  and 

dilapidated  church  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
Fowler  Jones,  of  York.  This  is  in  the  Norman  style,  suggested  by  the  chancel 
arch  of  the  old  building,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  chancel  with  apse, 
south  porch,  and  an  angular  bell-turret  at  the  west  end  50  feet  high.  The  total 
length  is  94  feet,  and  breadth  36.  One  old  bell  has  been  retained.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  dark  Westmoreland  slates ;  internally  they  are  open  timbered,  the 
semicircular  braces  rising  from  carved  stone  corbels.  The  arcade  of  three  arches, 
and  also  the  chancel  arch,  are  supported  by  piers  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  with 
carved  caps.  In  the  wall  above  the  latter  arch  is  a  triplet  opening.  The  chancel 
is  paved  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles  ;  the  jJulpit  (on  a  stone  base),  the  reading- 
desk,  stalls,  and  seats,  are  all  of  oak.  The  remaining  sittings  are  of  stained  deal. 
The  reredos  is  of  stone  with  marble  inlays,  enriched  with  colour  and  gilding.  The 
font,  of  Caen-stone,  is  placed  in  the  nave.  Capronier,  of  Brussels,  has  in  hand  the 
stained  glass  destined  to  fill  the  five  chancel  windows,  and  that  at  the  west  end. 

Fulford  (St.  Oswald).  The  old  church,  built  in  1349,  has  long  been 
unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  parish,  and  will  now  only  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  graveyard.  The  new  church  was  consecrated  on  the  24th  December,  1866. 
It  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  building.  Its  plan  comprises  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  chancel  with  vestry  and  organ-chamber,  and  south-west  tower  and  spire. 
The  length  is  100  feet ;  width  of  transept  60  feet ;  height  to  ridge  of  nave-roof  60 
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feet ;  height  of  spire  140  feet.  The  general  style,  as  evidenced  in  the  windows,  is 
Geometrical  Decorated ;  but  much  of  the  detail  savours  strongly  of  Romanesque. 
The  west  door  is  of  two  orders,  with  shafts ;  above  is  a  large  four-light  window, 
flanked  by  buttresses  with  crocketed  canopies.  The  lower  stages  of  the  tower  are 
nearly  plain,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  enriched  belfry  and  spire.  The  aisle 
windows  are  small,  of  three  lights ;  those  of  the  clerestory  are  foiled  circles,  and 
are  comparatively  large.  Two-light  windows  occupy  the  transept  gables  surmounted 
by  prominent  rose  windows.  One  of  five  lights  is  at  the  east  end,  with  mouldings, 
shafts,  and  buttresses  similar  to  that  at  the  west.  Internally,  the  arcades 
attract  most  attention.  They  are  massive  piers  of  red  stone,  supporting  boldly- 
designed  caps,  from  which  spring  flat-soffit  arches  with  a  large  roll-moulding  on  the 
angles.  The  reredos  is  of  stone ;  also  the  pulpit,  carved  and  embellished  with 
marbles,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Jefierson,  of  Thicket  Priory.  The  font,  like 
the  pulpit,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London  ;  the  iron  and  brass  altar-rails  of 
Messrs.  Skidmore  &  Co.,  of  Coventry.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Pritchett  & 
Son,  of  York  and  Darlington  ;  and  the  cost,  including  the  site,  £4,800. 

Gomcrmll. — The  old  stalls  in  the  chancel  have  given  place  to  new  ones  of 
richly-carved  oak,  which,  together  with  an  oak  prayer-desk  and  eagle-lectern,  are 
chiefly  the  gift  of  C.  H.  Firth,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Flush,  Heckmondwike. 

lllingmorth. — A  beautiful  baptistery  has  been  constructed  at  the  north-west 
end  of  this  church.  Its  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  its  window  filled  with 
stained  glass  representing  the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord.  The  font  is  of  Caen-stone, 
and  elaborately  carved.  The  whole  is  the  gift  of  Col.  Akroyd,  of  Halifax,  to  the 
church  of  his  baptism.  A  fine  east  window  of  three  lights  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Hughes,  of  London.  The  subjects  are,  the 
Nativity,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  This  was  given  by  the  Holdsworth 
family,  of  Shaw  Lodge,  Halifax.  A  window  on  the  south  side,  containing  a 
representation  of  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  is  also  the  gift  of  Col.  Akroyd. 

Killiami  (All  Saints'),  Dr[ffield. —  This  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel.  The  nave  is  of  Norman  date,  and  the  chancel  is  late  Perpendicular.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  splendid  Norman  doorway,  of  seven  chevroned 
orders,  with  six  shafts.  Above  the  level  of  the  imposts,  a  singular  herring-bone 
ornamentation  covers  the  walls  ;  and  the  gable  is  filled  with  diamond  framed  diaper 
of  various  patterns.  The  tower  is  75  feet  in  height,  and  contains  three  bells.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  has  been  pointed,  all  decayed  stones  have  been  removed  and 
new  ones  substituted,  and  the  stone  eaves  have  been  repaired.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  new ;  it  is  open  timbered,  boai-ded,  and  covered  with  Welsh  slates.  An 
unsightly  gallery,  which  disfigured  the  west  end  of  the  church,  has  been  removed. 
The  tower  arch  and  the  area  of  the  tower  have  been  thus  brought  into  view.  The 
west  window  is  of  three  lights,  and  is  to  be  opened  out.  An  unsightly  brick 
battlement,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  has  been  removed  and  replaced 
with  one  of  stone.  The  corbels  have  been  restored,  and  the  battlements  of  the 
tower  ;  and  the  tower  itself  is  provided  with  a  new  roof  The  roof  of  the  chancel 
has  been  entirely  new  slated,  stalls  have  been  fixed  in  the  south  side,  and  a  new 
communion-railing  of  ornamental  ironwork  has  been  provided.  The  old  pulpit  and 
prayer-desk  have  been  re-arranged,  and  they  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel. 
The  cost  of  restoring  the  chancel  has  been  defrayed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  Christian,  their  architect,  superintended  the  work.  The  restoration 
of  the  nave  cost  about  i;500,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  raised  by  subscription. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Fowler  Jones,  of  York.  Re-opened,  28th  September,  186G. 

Knaresborough  (Holy  Trinitij).  Several  valuable  gifts  have  been  made 
to  this  church  during  the  year : — a  large  and  fine-toned  bell,  by  B.  F.  Woodd,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  tower,  the  work  of  Messrs.  O'Connor,  by 
G.  J.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Halifax  ;  a  sacrarium  carpet,  and  kneeling  cushions,  wrought 
in  Berlin  wool  by  Miss  Lucy  Collins  and  friends  ;  and  a  silk-velvet  altar-cloth,  by 
Miss  Lee,  of  the  Abbey. 

Middlesmoor,  Masham. — Re-opened,  September  26th,  1866,  after  re-erection 
at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  The  plan  comprises  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel  and  north 
chapel,  west  tower,  and  south  porch.    'The  style  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
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or  Second-Pointed,  this  being  the  date  of  the  previous  church.  Foliated  capitals 
surmount  all  the  piers.  The  shafts  of  the  chancel  arch  are  detached  and  of  local 
marbles.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights  with  rich  tracery.  The  other  windows 
are  of  two  lights,  some  on  the  north  side  being  retained  from  the  old  building. 
The  belfry  has  a  three-light  window  with  tracery  above.  The  roofs  are  wagon- 
shaped,  of  framed  rafters  of  red  deal.  An  oak  piilpit  stands  by  the  north  chancel 
pier,  and  a  lectern  beneath  the  arch.  Westmoreland  slates  with  moulded  edges 
cover  the  roofs.  The  doors  are  hung  on  wrought-iron  hinges  by  Mallaby,  of  Masham, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  Leeds,  supplied  the  designs  for  this  church,  which  will 
accommodate  400  worshippers. 

Settle. — The  arrangement  of  this  church  has  been  considerably  altered.  The 
organ,  formerly  in  a  west  gallery,  has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  building.  The  chancel  has  been  provided  with  open  seats,  and  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles.  It  has  also  been  enriched  by  an  alabaster  pulpit  and  reredos 
of  beautiful  designs.  The  eastern  gable  is  pierced  by  four  lights  with  a  circular 
window  above,  and  the  latter  has  lately  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Healey,  Bradford  ;  and  total  cost,  £700. 

tSkijfsea  (AH  Sainta') — This  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel, 
and  west  tower.  It  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  nave  arcades  and 
the  south  clerestory  have  now  been  rebuilt,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  east  wall 
and  chancel  arch.  All  the  roofs  are  new.  A  new  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
tower,  and  the  others  repaired  and  re-glazed.  The  rood-screen  appears  to  have 
gone  with  the  old  square  pews.  For  the  latter,  open  benches  have  been  substituted, 
with  a  gain  of  one  hundred  sittings,  all  of  which  are  free.  The  pulpit  is  of  iron 
and  stone.  The  font,  also  of  stone,  with  marble  inlaid,  is  the  gift  of  the  Yen, 
Archdeacon  Long ;  the  carved  oak  litany-desk  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Fowler, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire.  The  expense  of  these  alterations  amounted  to  £1,400.  The 
church  was  re-opened  on  the  20th  July,  1866. 

Strensall  (St.  Mary). — Architects,  Messrs.  J.  B.  &  W.  Atkinson.  This 
church  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and  consists 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  tower,  surmounted  with  spire,  porch  at 
the  south  side  of  the  church  near  the  tower,  and  a  vestry  at  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays,  and  the  curved  ribs  supporting 
the  roof  rest  upon  stone  corbels  inserted  in  the  walls.  The  roof  is  open  timbered. 
The  windows  are  of  two  lights  each,  with  trefoil  heads.  Stained  glass,  by 
Knowles,  York,  fills  the  east  window  of  three  lights.  The  seats  are  all  open. 
The  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  north-east  corner.  The  font  is  of  Caen-stone.  The 
chancel  is  fitted  up  with  stalls  and  paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  There  are  three 
bells  in  the  tower  ;  and  a  clock  will  also  be  placed  in  it,  the  gift  of  Lady  Mary 
Thompson,  of  Sheriff  Hutton  Park.  The  church  will  hold  200  people,  and  has 
cost  £1,300,  which  has  been  raised  by  subscription.  The  Archbishop  preached  at 
the  opening  service,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Randolph  in  the  afternoon.  Re-opened, 
25th  July,  1866. 

Thornton  (All  Saints'),  near  Plchering. — This  church,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Late  Decorated  style,  having  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  restoration.  The  walls  of 
the  chancel  were  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  owing  to  tlie  excavations 
which  had  been  made  for  graves  close  to  the  foundations  ;  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  rebuild  them  on  an  entirely  new  foundation  of  concrete.  A  vestry 
was  added  on  the  north  side,  with  vault  below  for  heating  apparatus,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  The  old  stone  was  worked  in  again  as  far  as 
practicable ;  but  much  of  it  crumbled  away  at  the  touch,  and  had  to  be  replaced 
with  new.  The  whole  of  the  plaster  has  been  removed  from  the  walls,  and  the 
courses  of  stone  dressed  over  and  pointed.  The  chancel  is  ixnusually  large  for  the 
size  of  the  church,  being  three  feet  wider,  and  four  feet  higher  than  the  nave — 
having  apparently  been  erected  for  a  larger  church.  On  removing  the  plaster,  two 
windows  were  found  walled  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  small  leper's 
window  (so  called)  and  priest's  door  on  the  south  side.  These  have  been  restored 
in  the  rebuilding.     The  nave  arcades  consist  of  four  arches  on  each  side,  springing 
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from  clustered  columns.  There  is  a  west  tower  of  later  date  than  the  church.  The 
tracery  of  the  aisle  windows  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  they  are  now  divided 
by  a  mullion  into  two  lights,  with  ogival  tracery.  The  unsightly  organ  gallery, 
which  blocked  up  the  tower  arch,  has  been  removed,  and  the  organ  has  now  been 
placed  against  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle.  The  church  has  been  entirely  re-roofed, 
the  new  roof  following  the  pitch  indicated  by  the  weather  moulding  on  the  tower. 
The  old  pews  and  benches  have  been  removed,  and  replaced  with  new  oak  benches. 
The  flooring  is  new  throughout.  A  prayer-desk  of  oak,  lectern,  pulpit,  table,  and 
chancel  stalls  have  been  provided,  and  the  chancel  paved  with  Minton's  encaustic 
tiles.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  local  workmen,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  of  Mecklenbui-gh  Square,  London. 
Stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  three  windows  of  the  chancel,  and  in  the  west 
window  in  the  tower ;  this  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  O'Connor,  of  London.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  memorial  window,  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hill,  patron  of  the 
living — the  subjects  being  the  Ascension,  Resurrection,  and  Annunciation.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  memorial  window,  presented  by  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Heslop ;  and  another  presented  by  J.  C.  Rutter,  Esq.,  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord.  The  west  window  was  the  gift  of  Robert  Champley, 
Esq.,  of  Scarbro',  and  represents  several  of  the  miracles  of  healing  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament.  All  the  other  windows  are  filled  with  tinted  glass.  The  cost  of 
the  restoration,  and  the  other  improvements,  amounted  to  about  i!2,500  ;  which, 
with  the  exception  of  £400,  has  been  raised  by  subscription.  The  church  now 
accommodates  250  people.     Re-opened,  26th  September,  1866. 

Tocliw'dh  (Ep'iplianii). — Messrs.  Mallinson  &  Healey,  architects.  Style, 
Early  Decorated.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  organ-chamber, 
vestry,  and  north-west  porch.  Immediately  adjoining  the  porch  a  circular  bell- 
turret  rises  to  a  height  of  about  70  feet.  The  belfry  has  four  two-light  windows, 
with  trefoiled  heads  and  carved  capitals  to  the  mullions.  The  roof  of  the  turret  is 
of  stone,  and  is  terminated  by  a  carved  finial ;  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and 
transepts  are  open  timbered,  covered  with  Westmoreland  slates,  and  the  gables 
surmounted  with  stone  crosses.  The  transepts  are  divided  from  the  nave  and 
chancel  by  moulded  arches  springing  from  carved  corbels  of  angels  ;  and  the 
enriched  chancel  arch  rests  on  four  shafts  with  carved  capitals,  the  shafts  being 
supported  by  carved  coi'bels.  The  walls  are  built  of  Wetherby  limestone,  dressed 
outside,  and  with  a  smooth  face  inside.  The  pulpit  is  of  alabaster,  and  circular  in 
shape  ;  it  rests  upon  a  stone  plinth,  and  has  six  shafts  of  dark  green  marble, 
beneath  carved  capitals  of  white.  It  is  placed  by  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch. 
The  font,  situated  immediately  facing  the  porch,  is  round,  of  alabaster,  and  stands 
upon  a  base  of  dark-green  marble.  The  church  is  paved  with  Minton's  tiles. 
There  are  substantial  open  seats  of  oak,  capable  of  accommodating  250  adults 
and  60  children.  The  east  window  is  of  four  lights,  with  stone  shafts  and  carved 
caps  in  the  jambs,  and  enriched  tracery  in  the  head  under  a  moulded  arch.  It  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  presented  by  Edwd. 
York,  Esq.,  of  Wighill.  The  west  wall  of  the  nave  is  pierced  with  two  single-light 
windows,  cusped  in  the  heads  ;  they  are  memorial  windows,  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  These  windows  are  surmounted  by  a  large  circular 
window  in  the  gable  also  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  presented  by  Edward 
Brooksbank,  Esq.,  of  Col  ton.  Miss  Norah  York  presented  the  altar  cloth  and  the 
cushions  at  the  communion-rails.  This  church  was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Mrs.  York,  of  Wighill  Park.  The  Archbishop  preached  at  the  consecration  service 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  York  in  the  afternoon. 

Wakefield,  (Parish  Chnrcli). — A  new  east  window  has  been  inserted  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass  designed  by  H. 
Holiday,  Esq.,  and  painted  by  Messrs.  Sawers  &  Barrand,  Endel  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
The  total  expense  is  near  £1,100.  The  chancel  has  also  been  substantially 
repaired. 

Wlittwood  (St.  Philip),  Feathrrstone. — This  church,  consecrated  Dec. 
28th,  1865,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Stratford  Place, 
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London,  F.S.A.,  at  a  cost  up  to  the  present  time  of  about  £3,000.  It  will  accom- 
modate 324  worshippers,  but  is  capable  of  being  made  to  hold  100  in  addition,  at  a 
comparatively  slight  expense.  The  ground  plan  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  with 
side  chapel  now  used  as  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  and  a  semi-octagonal  apse.  At 
the  north-west  angle  are  the  foundations  of  a  future  tower  and  spire,  the  lower 
stage  of  which  will  serve  as  a  porch.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  The  length 
internally  is  100  feet ;  the  width  of  the  nave,  24  feet.  The  whole  is  substantially 
built ;  and,  instead  of  the  too  frequent  coating  of  plaster,  the  interior  is  faced  with 
white  pressed  bricks,  banded  with  red.  The  roof  is  of  Memel  timber,  boarded  over 
the  rafters,  and  covered  externally  with  green  Westmoreland  slates.  The  three 
apsidal  lights  are  single ;  the  nave  windows  of  two  lights,  with  quatrefoil  tracery. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  large  four-light  window  carrying  circles  in  the  head.  The 
chancel-arch  is  a  prominent  feature,  spanning  the  whole  width  of  the  nave,  and 
supported  by  columns  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  There  is  a  low  chancel-screen, 
constructed  of  Steetley  stone.  The  stalls  are  of  stained  deal.  The  oak  pulpit, 
prayer-desk,  lectern,  and  altar-desk,  are  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  were 
obtained  from  St.  Saviour's.  Leeds.     The  font  also  is  an  old  one. 

Torli  (St.  John^s,  MlcMcgnte). — Further  repairs  and  alterations  have  been 
eflPected  at  this  church  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  &  W.  Atkinson,  Architects, 
York,  and  at  a  total  cost  of  about  £250.  The  flat-panelled  roof  and  huge  sky- 
light over  the  nave  have  been  replaced  by  an  open-timber  roof ;  while  light  has  been 
obtained  by  opening  windows  in  the  west  wall  of  the  tower.  The  bell-chamber, 
constructed  of  framed  oak  and  brick-work,  has  been  thoroughly  repaired ;  and  a 
new  organ,  by  Postill,  York,  placed  beneath  the  tower-arch. 

York  (St.  Sa»i2JSo>i\t). — A  new  east  window  has  been  inserted,  and  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  our  member,  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  of  York.  It  is  a  three-light 
window,  with  foliated  tracery  in  the  head.  The  lower  portion  of  the  lights  are 
occupied  by  representations  of  the  Agony,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection. 
Above  these,  the  whole  of  the  lights  are  occupied  by  one  subject — the  Ascension. 
Mr.  Knowles  had  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  a  blank  wall  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  outside,  and  with  a  superfluity  of  white  light  from  the  south-aisle  windows  ; 
but  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  thoughtful  composition,  presenting  much 
brilliancy  and  harmony  of  colour. 
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Colling,  J.  K.     Art  Foliage,  roy.  4to. 

Ferguson,  James.     History  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.,  8vo.,  1865. 

Scott,  G.  G.     Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,  8vo.,  1863. 

Shaw,  Henry.    Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  imp.  8vo.,  2  vols., 

Street,  G.  E.     Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,  8vo.,  1865.  [1858. 

Tymms,  W.  R.     Art  of  Illuminating,  8vo. 

Viollet-le-Duc.     Dictionnaire  Raisonn^  de  I'Architecture,  vols.  i. — vii.,  8vo. 
Presented-  hy  the  Author — Beresfnrd  Hope,  Esq. 
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*^*  For  Catalogue  of  Books  previously  in  the  Library,  see  Report  for  186.5.  Members 
will  find  the  keys  of  the  Library,  at  the  School  of  Art,  Mr.  Sunter's,  Stonegate,  and  at  the 
Training  College. 
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1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  op  Northampton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design, 
and  the  restoration  of  mutilated  Archi- 
tectural Remains  within  the  Archdea- 
conry; and  to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far 
as  may  be  within  its  province,  for  im- 
proving the  character  of  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  hereafter  to  be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
Patron,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  propose  new  members,  either 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  Committee 
Meetings ;  and  that  Honorary  Members 
be  elected  only  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton  be  er-officio 
Members  of  the  Committee,  on  their  sig- 
nifying an  intention  to  become  Members 
of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year. 

7.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  £10. 

8.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen  ordinary 
Members  (of  whom  five  shall  be  a 
quorum),  who  shall  be  elected  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  of  whom  six  at 
least  shall  have  been  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  preceding  year, 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect  out  of 
their  body  the  requisite  niimber  of  Secre- 
taries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may  asso- 
ciate other  Members  of  the  Society  with 
themselves,  and  form  Committees  for 
local  purposes  in  communication  with  the 
Central  Committee. 


11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Society  be  holden  in  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  of  each  year,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  have  been  appointed  at  the 
Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  preceding  year. 

12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch  of 
routine  business. 

13.  That  the  Secretaries  be  empowered, 
on  any  ui'gent  occasion,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Patron,  to  call  a  Special  Meeting 
of  the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received;  that  the 
Committee  be  empowered  to  make  pur- 
chases and  procure  casts  and  drawings, 
which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Librarian,  at  the  Society's  Room,  Gold- 
street,  Northampton 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  paper  worthy  of  being  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  they  shall 
request  the  Author  to  furnish  a  copy,  and 
shall  decide  upon  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  printed,  provided  always  that  the 
number  be  sufficient  to  supply  each  Mem- 
ber with  one  copy,  and  the  Author  and 
Secretaries  with  twenty-five  copies  each. 
All  other  questions  relating  to  publishing 
plans  and  papers,  and  illustrating  them 
with  engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be 
empowered  to  provide,  at  the  Society's 
expense,  Working  Plans  for  any  Member 
who  may  request  themj  for  repairing  any 
Church  in  this  Archdeaconry  with  which 
he  is  connected,  provided  that  the  expense 
so  incurred  by  the  Society  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  one -third  of  the  ftmds; 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of  six 
Members. 

1 7.  That  the  Central  Committee  shall 
every  year  publish,  for  circulation  among 
the  Members,  Transactions,  to  contain 
descriptions  and  papers  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society;  and  that  the 
illustrations  to  be  given  in  such  Transac- 
tions, shall,  for  the  present,  depend  on  the 
voluntary  donations  which  may  be  given 
to  the  Society  for  that  purpose. 
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18.  That  on  application  being  made 
to  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to 
the  Committee  collectively,  for  the  advice 
of  the  Society  in  the  restoration  of  any 
Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be  appointed 
(of  which  the  Incumbent  or  Kesident 
Minister  be  a  member)  to  visit  the  Church, 
and  submit  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
General  Committee. 

19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 


the  Committee,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
at  least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a 
Special  Report  thereon. 

20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  without  notice  being  given 
at  a  previous  Committee  Meeting  ;  such 
notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the  circular 
calling  the  meeting  at  which  the  sum 
will  be  proposed. 


Tlie  following  Eesolutions  have  deen  added  : — 

"  That  a  Sub-Committee  be  formed  for  the  Town  of  Northampton,  especially 
to  promote  the  study  and  preservation  of  Local  Antiquities;  to  hold  their  Meetings, 
if  they  shall  deem  fit,  in  the  Society's  Room." 

"  That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee  be  lield  at  Twelve, 
instead  of  Two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  second  Monday  of  February,  and  of  every 
alternate  month." 


Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Northampton,  Nov.  5,  1866. 


For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Architectural  Society  of  this  archdeaconry  has 
been  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  the  work  for  which  it  was  first  constituted.  During 
that  period  more  has  been  done  in  building  and  repairing  churches  than  in  centuries 
before  ;  and  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  great  improvement  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  works  have  been  done  dates  with  the  establishment  of  societies  like  our  own. 
It  has  been  their  office  to  see,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  right  application  of  those 
liberal  off"erings,  which  have  been  made  in  so  many  quarters  for  the  repairs  of  our 
churches,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  without  injury,  the  features  of  ancient 
art  which  those  churches  contain.  How  your  Committee  have  succeeded  in  these 
and  in  the  other  portions  of  their  labours,  it  is  for  others  and  not  themselves  to  judge, 
though  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  hardly  a  locality  within  the  arch- 
deaconry, which  has  not  in  years  past  accepted  their  labours. 

It  is  the  duty  of  your  Committee  now  to  report  to  yon  their  proceedings 
during  the  past  year  ;  for  they  mean  not  to  touch  upon  the  many  great  works  of 
national  importance,  which  have  been  done  in  other  dioceses,  but  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  local  work. 

Of  the  churches,  the  repairs  or  restoration  of  which  have  been  completed 
during  the  last  year,  first  and  foremost  in  antiquity  and  interest  stands  Brixworth. 
Hardly  a  church  in  the  whole  kingdom  has  an  architectural  history  extending  over 
a  longer  period,  or  containing  in  its  pages  stronger  marks  of  the  different  eras,  of 
which  it  is  the  record.  We  have  in  its  construction  a  large  use  of  Roman  material  ; 
Roman  brick  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  one  of  the  finest  very  Early  arcades 
in  any  of  our  parish  churches.  Beneath  an  arch  built  of  such  material,  and  at  such 
a  period,  are  tlie  remnants  of  a  Norman  arch,  and  again  underneath  these  was  a 
Decorated  window  of  the  same  character  as  others  further  eastward.  Then  we  have 
later  work  of  more  than  one  period,  besides  the  more  modern  repairs  and  restora- 
tions.    By  excavating  the  surrounding  ground,  foundations  have  been  laid  bare, 
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revealing  a  form  of  building  diflfering  in  many  ways  from  that  which  has  stood  for 
many  generations,  and  in  one  important  instance  furnishing  a  certain  guide  to  the 
operations  of  the  present  restorer.  The  great  peculiarities  of  Brixworth  Church 
have  been  dwelt  on  at  some  length  in  a  Paper  read  before  this  Society  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Poole,  and  to  that  interesting  Paper  the  Committee  would  refer  the 
enquirer.  They  now  make  brief  allusion  to  the  many  styles  of  architecture  existing 
here,  only  for  the  purpose  of  impresc-ing  upon  all  church  restorers  the  importance  of 
preserving  every  ancient  feature  which  marks  a  period,  or  tells  a  tale  of  bygone 
days.  The  feature  itself  may  not  be  one  of  great  beauty,  and  it  might  be  replaced 
by  one  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  more  agreeable  to  harmonious  arrangement. 
But  beauty  and  order  in  matters  of  architecture  may  be  sometimes  bought  too 
dearly,  and  the  farther  any  old  period  of  art  is  receding  from  us,  the  greater  the 
reason  for  our  not  exchanging  "  old  lamps  for  new."  Your  Committee  believe  that 
great  care  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  shown  in  the  restoration  of  Brixworth 
Church  ;  that,  with  one  minor  exception,  in  which  the  restorers  somewhat  differed 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  every  mark  of  ancient  work  has  been  retained, 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  supply  as  little  new  work  as  possible,  and  wherever 
any  new  masonrj'  has  been  inserted,  either  because  constructionally  necessary,  or  to 
replace  any  obviously  modern  excrescence,  the  new  is  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  old.  Your  Committee's  remarks,  therefore,  on  the  importance  of  preserving, 
when  practicable,  every  record  of  ancient  art,  are  not  meant  to  apply  especially  to 
Brixworth  :  to  prove,  however,  the  importance  of  being  guided  by  this  conservative 
spirit  in  all  dealings  with  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  monuments,  we  need  only  bring 
before  our  mind's  eye  the  church  of  Brixworth  as  it  exists  to  us  now,  and  compare 
it  with  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  architects  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
inserted  several  windows  and  executed  some  minor  works  there,  swept  away  the 
pre-existing  church,  and  substituted  a  Decorated  building  of  even  the  best  propor- 
tions. We  should  have  exchanged  a  unique  page  of  architectural  history,  for  an 
almost  stereotyped  form  of  Decorated  church.  And  yet  this  is  what  every  one  is 
more  or  less  doing,  who  replaces  some  good  old  feature  in  the  church  he  is  restoring, 
by  a  fancy  of  his  own,  which,  though  it  may  be  unobjectionable  in  itself,  is  very 
commonly  an  incongruit}'. 

In  no  one  respect  has  more  destructiveness  prevailed  than  in  the  matter  of 
mural  decorations.  We  have  now  comparatively  very  few  examples  remaining 
of  ancient  decorative  art,  as  applied  to  the  plain  surfaces  of  church  walls. 
When  those  walls  are  internally  faced  with  rough  masonry,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  they  were  intended  for  plaster,  and  as  little,  that  that  plaster 
was  ordinarily  relieved  by  some  kind  of  decoration.  In  many  churches  layer 
upon  layer  of  plaster,  or  of  distemper,  has  borne  its  distinct  class  of  ornament ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  church  restorer  has  been,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
destructive;  for  go  into  almost  any  church  which  has  been  in  the  workman's  hands 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  enquire  of  one  who  has  watched  the  progi'ess 
of  restoration,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  on  scraping  the  walls,  colour  was  made 
apparent  everywhere,  but  that  it  had  all  been  destroyed.  It  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  alleged,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  retain  it,  but  sufScient  care  is  not 
often  used  in  laying  the  picture  bare  of  its  many  coats  of  whitewash.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  oil-paintings  are  often  spoiled  by  professional  cleaners,  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  the  hand  of  the  mason,  or  even  of 
the  parson — applied,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  to  this  kind  of  work — should  fail  in 
bringing  to  light  without  injury  tiie  more  delicate  distemper  picture,  adhering,  it 
may  be,  but  imperfectly  to  the  plaster  beneath.  It  is  because  of  the  many  works 
of  ancient  art  in  stone  and  wood,  and  glass,  and  painting,  which  have  been  of  late 
years  destroyed,  some  wilfully,  some  carelessly,  some,  perhaps,  unavoidably,  that 
many  an  antiquarian  had  rather  see  the  hand  of  time  at  work  than  the  hand  of  the 
restorer,  and  charges  are  frequently  made  againstarchitects,  architectural  societies, 
and  church  restorers,  that  they  have  done  our  old  churches  more  harm  than  good. 
Your  Committee  rather  believe  that  societies  like  our  own  prevent  the  destruction  of 
many  most  interesting  works  which,  but  for  their  intervention,  would  be  utterly 
removed  and  forgotten,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  great 
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majority  of  cases,  where  their  advice  is  asked  in  a  work  of  restoration,  they  are 
considered  needlessly,  and  sometimes  almost  whimsically,  conservative.  Our 
Society,  some  years  since,  enunciated  the  principles  by  which  it  would  be  guided  in 
church  restoration  in  the  following  propositions,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
remembered,  and,  therefore,  they  are  here  repeated  : — "  1.  That  in  church  restora- 
tion care  shall  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  new  work  from  the  old.  2.  That  no 
ornamental  parts  be  restored,  but  only  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  constructional 
safety  of  the  building.  3.  That  when  corbels  or  other  ornaments  have  originally 
been  left  in  block,  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  hand  of  the  modern  carver. 
4.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  restore  a  church  to  its  oldest,  or  to  some  favourite, 
style,  but  that  all  work,  at  least  as  late  as  the  l5th  century,  should  be  preserved 
intact,  and  that  later  work,  whenever  evident  care  and  expense  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  should  be  respected  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  right  arrangement  of 
the  church." 

To  return  from  this  long  digression.  Your  Committee  have  to  report  the 
completion  of  very  extensive  alterations  in  Rochinglimn  church.  The  whole  fabric 
was  of  modern  date,  though,  as  is  usual,  many  a  fragment  of  early  carving  was 
found  worked  up  in  the  walls.  The  arrangements  of  this  church  had  been 
singularly  awkward,  and  in  recommending  a  somewhat  altered  ground-plan,  j^our 
Committee  felt  that  it  was  the  best  practicable,  rather  than  the  best  conceivable, 
design.  The  alterations  have  been  completed,  and  the  result  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  successful  than  they  even  anticipated,  though  they  do  not  wholly  approve  of 
some  of  the  details. 

Agi-eat  outlay  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  church  oiAll  Saints', 
in  this  town.  The  plans  for  the  alterations  were  not  laid  before  this  Committee,  but 
they  were  requested,  towards  the  completion  of  the  works,  to  give  their  advice  on 
the  position  of  the  prayer-desk,  pulpit,  and  organ,  on  the  retention  or  removal  of 
the  screen,  and  on  the  colouring  of  the  walls  and  roof.  A  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  church,  where  they  were  met  by  the  mayor  and  other  members 
of  the  Restoration  Committee.  The  recommendations  of  this  Society  on  the  points 
in  question  have,  as  they  understand,  been  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel  screen,  which  has  been  removed,  contrary  to  their  judgment.  No  one  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  a  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  interior  of 
this  church,  besides  the  substantial  repairs  which  the  fabric  itself  has  nndei'gone, 
and  it  is  only  a  wide-spread  liberality  which  has  enabled  so  much  to  be  done. 

The  church  of  Huston  has  lately  been  re-opened,  after  very  extensive  repairs. 
New  roofs  were  found  necessary,  and  they  have  been  made  after  the  model  of  the 
pre-existing  roofs.  There  is  in  this  church  the  somewhat  i;nusual  feature  of  an 
Early  English  triplet  at  the  west  end. 

The  foundation  stone  has  been  laid  of  a  new  church  at  Welling bo7-ouf/Ji, 
after  a  selected  design  by  Mr.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford.  Your  Committee  thought  the 
design  to  be  one  of  very  considerable  merit,  though  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
lighten  the  expense  of  the  building  in  many  ways.  From  this  cause  a  somewhat 
poor  effect  was  produced  by  the  total  absence  of  labels  to  the  windows.  Some  few 
suggestions  were  made  on  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  and  the  Committee 
thought  right,  both  in  this  and  some  other  plans  that  have  come  before  them,  to 
recommend  an  upright  instead  of  a  sloping  back  to  the  seats.  They  know  that 
this  is  not  a  popular  suggestion,  and  that  many  of  the  best  architects  now  adopt  the 
sloping  form.  The  Committee  think,  however,  that  the  slightly  increased  comfort 
of  the  sitter,  is  purchased  by  the  greatly  deci-eased  comfort  of  the  kneeler.  But  no 
more  need  be  added  here  on  this  subject,  as  there  has  been  a  paper  promised  to  day 
on  the  subject  of  church  seats,  after  which  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  any  member  of  the  Society  on  a  subject,  in  which  all  are  equally  interested. 
Plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  churches  of  Pitsford,  Clay  Coton,  and  Wood- 
ford have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee.  Fitsfard,  the  piers  and  arches  of  which 
were  removed  many  years  since  (the  whole  area  being  covered  by  a  tlat  ceiling),  is 
being  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  considerably  enlarged.  There  was  hardly  anything 
in  the  church  worth  retaining,  besides  the  tower,  the  south  door  and  doorway, 
(the  door  being  remarkable  for  its  early  iron-work,  and  the  Norman  doorway  having 
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a  deeply-carved  tympanum),  the  pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  a 
Decorated  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  tower  is  not  in  any  wny 
to  be  altered.  It  has  a  great  peculiarity  in  its  upper  or  belfry  stage,  viz.,  a  wide 
window  of  one  light,  both  on  the  north  and  south  face  of  the  tower,  to  the  east  of 
the  ordinary  belfry  window.  It  is  not  at  all  apparent  what  was  the  object  of  these 
windows.  The  door  and  doorway  are  to  be  carefully  removed  to  the  new  south 
wall  ;  the  Decorated  window  is  to  be  retained  ;  but  the  pier  of  the  chancel  arch, 
containing  a  heavy  mass  of  masonry,  must  of  necessity  be  removed.  The  re-build- 
ing of  Pitsford  Church  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slater,  who  is  also  carrying  out 
the  larger  portion  of  the  works  at  Woodford.  At  Woodford  it  has  been  found  need- 
ful to  make  a  much  larger  outlay  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  Nearly  all  the 
piers  had  to  be  under-pinned,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  clerestory  and  south 
aisle  walls  required  re-building.  The  roofs  are  for  the  most  part  new,  and  the  east 
side  of  the  tower  has  been  underbuilt.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  peculiar,  and  in 
some  respects  a  puzzle.  The  plan  of  the  double  nave,  of  different  widths  and 
marked  by  a  quasi-chancel-arch,  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  the  eastern 
portion  was  the  original  chancel  of  the  church,  and  was  thrown  into  the  nave,  when 
the  present  chancel  was  built.  The  alterations  in  the  chancel  comprise  a  new 
triplet  as  an  east  window,  of  too  early  a  character  for  the  rest  of  the  chancel.  In 
the  course  of  the  repairs  the  remains  of  a  human  heart,  wrapped  in  cloth  and 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  were  found  in  the  sofSt  of  one  of  the  arches,  as  also  a 
shroud  needle  of  early  date,  and  a  later  urn  of  large  size,  containing  some  human 
bones.  The  repairs  at  Clai/  Coton  are  intrusted  to  Mr.  Law,  who  has  submitted  a 
plan  to  the  Committee  which  was  for  the  most  part  approved  ;  some  few  alterations, 
especially  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  sacristry,  having  been  recommended. 

Plans  have  been  also  sent  to  the  Committee  for  restoring  the  parish  church  of 
Hardwick.  Some  few  alterations  suggested  by  the  Committee  were  readily  adopted. 
Sub-committees  have  been,  by  request,  appointed  to  visit  the  churches  of 
Burton  Latimer  and  Ilarijrave.  There  is  one  feature  in  common  to  both  these 
churches  ;  in  each  instance  the  figures  of  the  patriarchs  being  painted  on  the  nave 
walls.  At  Burton  there  are  eleven  figures  still  existing  ;  a  much  smaller  number, 
however,  remains  at  Hargrave,  though  the  drawing  of  the  latter  is  bolder  and  of  an 
apparently  earlier  date.  On  the  north  wall  at  Burton  Latimer  there  is  a  much 
more  ancient  painting  of  the  judgment  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  here  the  several  recommendations  of  the  sub-committees  ; 
in  both  cases  the  repairs  are  postponed  to  another  year.  Burton  tower  and  spii-e, 
which  were  in  a  most  unsafe  condition,  have  been  taken  down  to  the  foundations 
and  carefully  rebuilt.  Hargrave  must  undergo  similar  treatment,  unless  (as  the 
sub-committee  thought  possible)  its  west  side  could  be  carefully  shored  and  undei-- 
pinned,  a  plan  which,  when  practicable,  they  would  recommend  in  preference  to 
rebuilding.  The  wide  cracks  at  the  north-west  and  south-^west  angles  of  the  tower 
seem  to  be  of  very  old  standing, 

A  memorial  from  this  society  was  forwarded  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  once  used  as  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  ;  afterwards  mutilated  so  as  to  form  a  Record-office  ; 
but  now  inviting  restoration.  Its  fittings  as  a  Record-office  have  in  many  parts 
preserved  fine  examples  of  mural  decoration.  While  your  Committee  rejoice  that 
the  Chapter-house  is  to  be  restored,  they  feel  that  more  than  ordinary  care  must  be 
exercised,  lest  in  its  restoration  injury  should  accrue  to  any  of  its  ancient  paintings 
or  sculptures. 

A  very  interesting  communication  was  made  to  the  Committee  by  one  of  its 
members,  on  the  remains  of  a  mediasval  organ-case  at  New  Radnor.  It  is  believed 
to  be  unique  in  this  country,  and  enough  of  it  remains,  to  be  a  guide  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  whole.  It  has  been  drawn  and  described  by  Mr.  Sutton,  who  has 
presented  to  the  society  a  copy  of  his  book  respecting  it. 

The  society  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  in  numbers,  for,  though  some 
few  members  have  removed  from  the  neighbourhood,  their  places  have  been  more 
than  filled  by  the  following  additions  to  our  list : — The  Revds.  H.  H.  Minchin, 
Woodford-cum-Membris ;   C.   F.    Aldersou,    Hoklenby ;   A.   Annand,    Roade ;  R. 
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Monk,  Wymington  ;  F.  B.  Newman,  Burton  Latimer ;  H.  C.  Burnham,  Cogenhoe  ; 
T.  Richards,  Hardwick ;  A.  Gay,  Hardingstone. 

The  Society's  summer  meeting  was  held  in  June,  at  Market  Harborough,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  Society.  It  was  a  most  pleasant 
and  most  successful  meeting.  About  sixty  joined  the  dinner,  and  as  many,  or  more, 
the  excursion.  The  several  churches  were  described  in  a  most  able  manner  by  Mr. 
Ayliffe  Poole,  and  many  most  interesting  objects  were  collected  at  the  Museum. 
The  finest  church  visited  during  the  day  was  that  of  Rothwell,  in  our  own  county, 
but  the  time  was  so  limited  for  the  full  examination  of  the  church,  that  it  may 
well  receive  another  visit,  when  we  meet  again  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  That 
will  probably  be  in  the  coming  year,  when  it  is  proposed  to  invite  the  Leicestershire 
Society  to  join  us  in  a  meeting  at  Kettering. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  Northampton  and  its  neighbourhood  that  a 
Museum  has  been  opened  at  the  new  Town  Hall,  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  The  exhibition  is  at  most  times  open  free  of  charge, 
Many  of  the  objects  which  it  contains  are  sent  there  on  loan  ;  the  present  is,  there- 
fore, the  only  opportunity  that  the  public  may  have  of  studying  them.  Until  a  late 
period  there  has  been  no  common  place  of  deposit  for  antiquities  that  may  have 
been  discovered  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  through  this  want,  many  objects  of 
interest  may  have  been  entirely  lost,  or  transferred  to  some  other  locality,  and  so 
lost  to  us.  Henceforth  the  relics  of  different  past  ages  may  meet  together,  and  be 
put  to  the  test  of  comparison  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  present ;  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  Museum  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  make  their  contributions 
of  works  of  art,  of  eitlier  the  present  or  of  a  former  period,  to  furnish  its  rooms,  and 
to  add  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  study  which  it  may  afford.  Descriptive 
lectures  of  its  various  treasures  will  be  found  very  useful  and  attractive,  and  if,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  governors  of  the  British  Museum  could  be  induced  to  confer 
some  of  their  duplicate  specimens  (which  are  now  all  but  useless)  to  this,  among 
other  similar  institutions,  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  our  neighbourhood 
at  very  little  cost.  The  subject  of  the  descriptive  lectures  your  Committee  would 
reconnnend  to  the  Northampton  local  committee  of  this  Society,  while  it  might 
well  be  worth  the  while  of  the  managers  of  this  Museum,  and  of  others  like  it,  to 
press  upon  the  trustees  of  our  national  collections,  no  longer  to  confine  to  the 
metropolis  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  examples  of  ancient  and 
modei'n  art,  and  of  the  wonders  of  creation.  * 

One  only  matter  more  does  your  Committee  now  mention.  The  memorial 
font  to  your  late  lamented  secretary,  Mr.  James,  is  approaching  completion.  The 
site  is,  as  j'ou  know,  fixed  upon — the  round  nave  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  in  this  town  ; 
but  this  is  in  a  most  unseemly  condition,  stripped,  indeed,  of  its  pews  and  galleries, 
in  order  to  be  given  up  into  tlie  workman's  hands,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  funds 
to  justify  the  commencement  of  the  work.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  restore  it  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  Committees  for  the  purpose 
were  formed,  both  here  and  in  London.  Through  some  slight  disagreement  or 
misunderstanding,  the  Committees  did  not  work  together,  and  the  London 
Committee  was  dissolved.  About  £400  towards  the  work  are  deposited  in  a 
Northampton  bank,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was  another  deposit  for  the  same 
object  in  London,  but,  on  inquiry,  no  intelligence  of  this  can  be  obtained.  Your 
Committee  think  that  the  time  is  fully  come  for  a  great  effort  to  be  made  to  finish 
the  restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  All  Saints  has  been  completed.  Will  not  the 
richer  parishes  of  the  town  assist  the  poorer  ?  Will  not  the  county,  as  so  often  it 
has  done  before,  assist  the  town  ?  May  not  an  appeal  be  fiiirly  made  to  the  country 
at  large,  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  only  one  round  church  yet  unrestored,  to 
give  their  help  also  ?  The  church  has  been  carefully  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scott,  who 
estimates  the  necessary  outhi}^  at  £1,600.  The  Bishop  delays  to  consecrate  the 
other  parts  of  the  church  till  this  portion  too  is  completed.  This  Committee,  there- 
fore, would  commend  the  work  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Members  of  this 
Society  ;  to  the  town  and  county  of  Northampton  ;  to  those  who  have  regard  to 
the  memory  of  the  revered  names  that  are  to  be  associated  there ;  and,  lastly,  to 
all  who  have  a  good  will  to  St.  Sepulchre's,  either  as  churchmen  or  as  antiquarians. 
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For  1866. 


In  taking  the  usual  brief  survey  of  the  past  year's  proceedings,  the  Council 
once  more  refers  with  pride  to  the  high  character  of  the  Papers  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  June,  under  the  presidency  of  Charles  Longuet  Higgins,  Esq. 

The  uncommon  merits  of  his  previous  contributions  justified  the  expectations 
which  were  formed  of  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Bridges'  Paper  on  CMcTisands  Prloru ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  those  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  When  it  takes 
its  place  in  the  next  volume  it  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  most  interesting 
addition  to  the  gradually  accumulating  materials  for  the  future  historian  of 
Bedfordshire. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Escott's  masterly  manner  of  handling  his  subject — The 
Ancient  Saxon,  Normano-Saxon,  and  Early  EngWsli  Translations  of  the 
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Bihle  before  WycUf — called  forth  the  commendation  of  those  who  were  best 
able  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it ;  while  the  Rev.  W.  Monk,  on  this  the  first 
occasion  of  his  appearing  before  the  Society,  presented  in  his  carefully  digested 
Hlstortj  and  Dcserqrtion  of  Wijnihigton  Church  {t\\Q  gem  oi  the  Decorated 
period  in  this  district)  a  specimen  of  what  is  still  a  grand  desideratum  as  respects 
the  larger  number  of  the  parishes  throughout  the  county. 

Instead  of  selecting  the  objects  of  this  year's  Excursion  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the 
Society  should  afford  its  Members  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting,  in  the  advanced 
stage  to  which  they  have  now  attained,  the  various  works  of  restoration  and 
embellishment  there  proceeding.  It  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  have  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  to  all  who  have 
the  charge  of  our  ancient  churches  and  other  buildings  :  they  have  here  proved 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  liberal  spirit  under  the  guidance  of  a  correct  taste 
and  well  informed  judgment,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  professional  advice  and  the 
offerings  of  Christian  munificence.  The  party  who  joined  in  the  excursion  were 
most  hospitably  received  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  the  patron  of  the  Society,  and  were 
deeply  impressed,  not  only  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  sacred  building 
itself,  but  with  the  highly  satisfactory  nature  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
each  department.  Just  complaint  has  been  made  that  our  county  has  conti-ibuted 
little  or  nothing  towards  this  noble  design,  which  should  surely  commend  itself  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  whole  diocese.  In  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  Council,  which  had  been  passed  shortly  before  this  visit,  application  was 
made  to  the  Dean  to  recommend  some  special  portion  of  it  which  could  be  under- 
taken by  this  Society.  In  a  letter  from  him,  which  was  read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  the  exquisite  Prior's  Doorway  was  represented  as  affording  the 
opportunity  desired,  and  a  subscription  list  was  accordingly  opened,  to  which  the 
Council  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  Society  who 
has  not  already  set  his  name  to  it. 

The  expectation  reasonably  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  the  extensive 
drainage  works  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  that  in  the  course  of  the  digging  many 
objects  of  antiquarian  and  historical  interest  would  be  discovered,  have  not  yet 
been  realized.  Scarcely  any  relics  of  the  art  and  industry  of  former  days  have  at 
present  come  to  light.  The  Council,  however,  desire  to  repeat  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  those  who  have  preserved  such  articles  as  have  been  found. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  far  more  extensive  and  varied  operations 
now  progressing  in  connection  with  the  Midland  Direct  Railway  from  Bedford,  of 
which  the  results,  so  far  as  archajology  is  concerned,  have  been  very  insignificant. 

A  considerable  number  of  Roman  urns  and  several  paterae  have  been  recently 
turned  up  in  digging  for  sand  near  the  railway  station  at  Sandy  ;  and  some  of  the 
best  specimens  have  been  secured  for  our  Museum. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  completing  the  Society's  collec- 
tion of  Bedfordshire  Tradesmen's  Tokens,  of  which  a  complete  list  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Wyatt  in  his  Paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Bedfordshire  Notes. 

Measures  have  been  taken  by  a  Special  Committee,  in  concert  with  the  Rector, 
to  secure  the  pi'eservation,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  the  renovation, 
of  the  rood-screen  in  Tillbrooh  Church. 

Two  memorials  have  emanated  from  the  Society  daring  the  year :  one 
supporting  the  requisition  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  the  propriety  of  restoring  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  ;  the 
other  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council  of  Bristol,  pleading  for  the 
preservation  of  Colston's  House  in  that  city. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  through  the  kind  instramentality  of  Dr.  Tattam 
the  Society  may  be  enabled  to  produce  a  translation  of  Bedfordshire  Domesday, 
to  form  a  companion  volume  to  the  photographic  fac-simile  of  the  original  which  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  nearly  every  Member.  ^ 

The  Council  is  happy  to  announce  that  the  resignation  by  Dr.  Tattam  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Bedford  will  not  break  off  his  long  connection  with  this  Society, 
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in  whose  designs  he  has  always  cordially  co-operated.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  who  has  held  the  office  of 
honorary  secretary  from  the  formation  of  the  Society,  should  have  been  called  to 
fill  this  post  of  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

The  melancholy  duty  remains  of  noticing  two  vacancies  which  have  been 
created  during  the  past  year  in  the  list  of  officers,  by  the  lamented  loss  of  one 
whose  name  will  be  long  remembered  with  respect — Henry  Littledale,  Esq.,  a 
vice-president  of  the  Society  ;  and  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Pott,  a 
Member  of  the  Council. 


STATEMENT    OF    ACCOUNTS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31st  DECEMBER,  1866. 


£    s.    d. 


Receipts. 

Balance  in  hand,  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1866  42  11 

Subscriptions  and  Ari'ears..  40  16 

Subscriptions  towards  the 
Restoration  of  the  Prior's 
Doorway  in  Ely  Cathedral     7  14 

For  keys  purchased  by 
members 0     4 


£91     5     7 


Payments.  £    s.  d. 

Share  of  Annual  Volume...  13  12  2 

60  Copies   of  Mr.  Wyatt's 

Paper  0     7  6 

Mr.    Thompson's    Bill    for 

1865    10  12  4 

Mr.  Timajus  for  Sundries...  0     6  3 

Engelhardt's  Denmark 14  0 

Chronicle    of  St.    Martin's, 

Leicester 110 

Books,  Prints,  &c.,purchased  2     0  9 

Coin  purchased 0     2  0 

Grant  towards  the  Restor- 
ation  of   Milton   Ernest 

Church    10     0  0 

Rent  of  Room,  one  year  ...  10     0  0 

Insurance,  ditto 0  12  0 

Mrs.  Hull,  for  attendance, 

one  year 0  10  0 

Fires    0     4  3 

Cleaning 0     10 

Repair  of  Lock 0     2  6 

Expense  of  Annual  Meeting  0  10  0 

Advertising  ditto  0     8  6 

Expenses  of  Excursion  to 

Ely  15  5 

For  Roman  Urns  found  at 

Sandy,  and  expenses 3  12  2 

Subscription  to  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute    110 

Subscription  to  East  An- 
glian      0     4  0 

Stamps    and    Carriage    by 

Secretary    110 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  32     7  9 


Examined  and  found  correct,  19th  February,  1867. 

MARK  SHARMAN,1 
C.  E.  PRIOR,  j 
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RULES. 


1.  That  this  Society  be  entitled  "  The 
Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  by 
the  collection  of  books,  casts,  drawings, 
&c.,  and  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  within  the  diocese; 
and  to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far  as  may 
be  within  its  pi'ovince,  for  improving  the 
character  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  here- 
after to  be  erected  or  restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
patron,  president,  vice-presidents,  two  or 
more  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  librarian, 
honorary  and  ordinary  members ;  to  con- 
sist of  clergymen  and  lay  members  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

4.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese, for  the  time  being,  be  requested  to 
accept  the  office  of  patron. 

5.  That  the  business  of  the  Society 
be  transacted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
secretaries,  treasurer,  librarian,  the  rural 
deans  of  the  diocese  (being  subscribers), 
and  not  exceeding  eighteen  ordinary 
members  to  be  elected  at  the  anuTial 
meeting ;  and  that  three  do  constitute  a 
quorum. 

6.  That  the  committee  have  power  to 
supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  pro- 
visionally, until  the  next  annual  meeting; 


and  that  members  of  the  committee,  in 
any  neighbourhood,  may  associate  other 
members  with  them,  for  local  purposes, 
in  communication  with  the  central  com- 
mittee. 

7.  That  everj'  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Society  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  members,  and  ballotted  for  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee,  or  at  a  general 
meeting. 

8.  That  on  the  election  of  a  member 
the  secretaries  send  him  notice  of  it,  and 
a  copy  of  the  rules. 

9.  That  each  member  shall  pay  an 
annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to 
be  due  upon  the  first  of  January  in  each 
year. 

10.  That  any  member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds. 

11.  That  all  persons  holding  the  office 
of  churchwarden  in  any  parish  of  the 
diocese,  be  entitled,  without  payment,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  clergyman  of 
their  parish,  being  a  member,  to  all  the 
privileges  of  membership  except  that  of 
voting. 

12.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

13.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Worcester  in  the  autumn ; 
and  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society,  not  less  than  four  in  the  year, 
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be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
committee  may  appoint;  and  that  the 
committee  meet  once  a  month. 

14.  That  honorary  members  may  be 
elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
mittee only,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

15.  That  each  member  be  allowed  to 
introduce  a  friend  at  any  general  meeting. 

16.  That  all  books,  drawings,  papers, 
and  other  property  of  the  Society,  be 


vested  in  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  committee,  and  kept  by  the  secre- 
taries for  the  use  of  members  ;  and  that 
no  person  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Society  shall  have  any  claim  iipon,  or 
interest  in  its  property. 

17.  That  no  new  rule  be  passed,  and 
no  alteration  be  made  in  any  existing 
rule,  unless  notice  of  the  proposed  new 
rule  or  alteration  shall  have  been  given 
at  the  preceding  general  meeting. 
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Presented  by  the  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Worcester, 
December  6th,  1866. 

Your  Committee  have  no  very  important  architectural  events  to  chronicle  in 
this  their  thirteenth  Annual  Report,  as  having  occurred  during  the  past  year,  but 
merely  to  record  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  notice  the  new 
buildings  and  restorations  that  have  been  completed  within  the  diocese.  These, 
however,  are  of  average  interest  and  importance  ;  and  the  new  works  testify,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  continual  improvement  in  taste  and  feeling  on  the  part  of 
those  upon  whom  devolves  the  conservation  of  our  ancient  churches,  and  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

In  the  last  Report  your  Committee  strongly  urged  upon  the  Members  the 
desirability  of  paying  their  subscriptions  promptly  and  regularly,  in  order  that  the 
cost  of  the  annual  volume  and  other  necessary  expenses  might  be  defrayed  as  they 
became  due.  This  paragraph  was  circulated  amongst  those  whose  subscriptions 
were  in  aiTear,  and,  though  a  few  of  long-standing  have  been  paid,  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  about  £40  are  still  owing  to  the  Society. 

A  few  new  Members  have  been  elected  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  again  urge  upon  the  Members  generally  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
a  continual  accession  of  new  names  to  their  ranks,  to  compensate  for  the  losses 
occasioned  by  death,  removal,  and  other  caiises. 

The  Annual  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  for  1865  has  been  received.  It  is 
considerably  larger  than  usual,  and  contains  several  articles  of  considerable 
architectural  interest.  This  Society's  conti-ibution  consists  of  an  account  of  a 
curious  Portrait  Chamher  at  Stanford  ti:>«?'f,  kindly  furnished  by  Sir  T.  E. 
Winnington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Society,  and  an 
active  promoter  of  every  effort  to  elucidate  the  local  antiquities  of  this  district. 

A  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  archceological  literature  of  our 
county  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Noake's  Cathedral  and  3Tonasterij  of 
Worcester.  This  interesting  work  is  the  result  of  a  careful  and  laborious 
examination  of  the  numerous  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  and  of  their  successors,  the 
Capitular  body,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Many  particu- 
lars are  given  relating  to  the  reparation  of  the  Cathedral  and  sm-rounding  buildings, 
after  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  also  of  the 
extensive  repairs  carried  out  during  the  last  century.  The  biography  of  Prior 
Moore  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  private  life  of  a  monastic  superior  just  before 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  ;  and  the  other  chapters  of  the  work  abound 
■with  information  interesting  to  archceologists  generally,  and  especially  so  to  persons 
connected  with  the  county  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
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The  last  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  19th,  G,  J.  A. 
Walker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read  and 
adopted,  and  the  ordinary  business  transacted. 

The  time  of  holding  the  Annual  Meeting  being  considered  rather  late  in  the 
year  for  making  excursions,  an  expedition  to  Hereford  was  arranged  to  take  place 
at  the  end  of  August,  as  related  in  the  last  Report. 

The  first  excursion  for  this  year  took  place  on  the  26th  of  June,  when  several 
churches  between  Honeybourne  and  Evesham  were  visited.  Mr.  Severn  Walker 
pointed  out  the  architectural  characteristics  of  the  various  churches,  and  read  at 
few  historical  notes  connected  with  the  different  parishes. 

S.  Egwyn's,  Church  Iloneijhoin'ne,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south  porch, 
and  western  tower,  surrounded  b^^  a  lofty  stone  spire.  The  chancel  is  First-pointed, 
having  single  trefoil-headed  lights  on  the  sides,  and  a  triplet  under  a  containing 
arch  at  the  east  end.  The  nave  contains  Middle-pointed  windows,  but  the 
original  walls  were  considerably  heightened  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  nearly 
flat  panelled  ceiling  erected,  and  a  range  of  clerestory  windows  inserted  on  the 
south  side.  The  tower  and  the  porch  also  belong  to  the  Third-pointed  period. 
The  former  has  merely  a  small  and  plain  square-headed  window  and  narrow 
oblong  openings  or  slits,  instead  of  the  usual  west  and  belfry  windows.  The 
porch  is  roofed  with  massive  stone  slabs,  supported  on  ribs  of  the  same  material, 
as  at  Hampton  church,  near  Evesham.  The  chancel  has  recently  been  provided 
with  new  fittings,  pavement,  and  open  roof,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  ;  but  the  altar  table  is  very  small  and  mean,  and  quite  unworthy 
of  its  sacred  purpose.  The  nave  was  restored  some  years  ago,  before  the  principles 
of  church  architecture  and  arrangement  were  understood,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  pews,  western  gallery,  and  other  objectionable  fittings. 

Cow  Hoiieyhourne.,  though  united  to  its  near  neighbour  Church  Honeybourne, 
is  in  the  county  and  diocese  of  Gloucester.  The  desecrated  state  in  which  this 
church  remained  till  within  the  last  few  years,  its  sale  by  the  Poor-lav/  authorities, 
and  purchase  by  Members  and  friends  of  our  Society,  and  the  subsequent  restora- 
tion of  the  building,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  have  been  duly  recorded 
in  your  Committee's  Reports  from  time  to  time.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Pattrick,  the  then  treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  this  Society,*  the 
property  would  most  probably  have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  church  ;  and  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  subscribers  to  know  that  their  liberal  response  to  the  Society's 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  long  desecrated  church  has  not  been  in  vain  ;  the  renovated 
building  being  filled  with  an  attentive  congregation,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
the  working  class,  every  Sunday  evening.  Service  is  also  celebrated  on  Wednesday 
evenings  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

^S'.  LeonarcVs,  Bretforton,  is  the  largest  church  included  in  the  day's  pro- 
gramme. It  has  a  long  chancel,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  each  terminating 
in  a  transeptal  chapel,  two  modern  porches,  and  a  western  tower.  The  nave  arcades 
are  Transitional  Norman,  some  of  the  capitals  being  curiously  carved.  There  is 
no  chancel  arch,  and  the  roof  extends  in  one  unbroken  length  from  east  to  west. 
The  rood  screen  was  destroyed  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
loft  still  remain  at  the  uorth-east  angle  of  the  south  transept.  The  font  is  a  plain 
circular  bowl  of  Norman  date.  There  are  windows  of  First,  Middle,  and  Third- 
pointed  style.  The  tower  contains  a  good  peal  of  bells,  and,  like  all  the  towers 
in  this  neighbourhood,  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  disfigured  by  ugly  pews  and  a  western  gallery,  only  one  of  the  old  carved 
bench-ends  remaining.  There  are  three  ancient  crosses  on  the  gables  ;  and  the 
village  contains  a  few  quaint  old  timber  houses. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  origitial  purchasers  of  the  desecrated  building,  with  the 
amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions :— The  Hon.  F.  Lygon  (now  Earl  BeaucUamp),  £20  ; 
H.  G-.  Cxoldingham,  Esq.,  £30;  £10  each,  by  Lord  Harrowby,  8ir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart., 
The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  W.  Hancocks,  Esq.,  Miss  Loscombe,  Miss  L.  C.  Loscombe,  Rev. 
W.  Parker,  the  late  T.  B.  Vernon,  Esq.,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  F.  Preedy,  and  J.  Severn 
Walker  ;  £.5  each,  by  the  Revs.  T.  L.  Claughton,  Dr.  Collis,  AV.  Godfrey,  and  G.  D.  Bom-ne, 
Messrs,  Hyla  Holden,  and  Wm.  Knott.  Mr.  Pattrick  acted  as  solicitor  for  the  subscribers 
gratuitously. 
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Between  Bretforton  and  Badsey  is  a  farm  house,  formerly  a  grange  of  the 
Abbots  of  Evesham.  It  contains  a  vaulted  cellar  and  a  long  room,  probably  a 
dormitory,  with  a  good  roof  of  canted  rafters.  Externally  there  is  a  good  gable,  with 
its  original  hip-kuob  ;  a  large  barn  and  the  ancient  fish-pool  also  remain. 

S.  Jcnncs',  liadacy,  has  an  advantage  over  its  neighbours  in  possessing  a 
much  more  lofty  and  massive  tower,  with  good  west  and  belfry  windows,  and 
terminating  in  an  embattled  parapet,  having  four  angle  and  four  intermediate 
pinnacles.  The  body  of  the  churcli,  however,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  tower 
to  which  it  is  attached,  being  of  small  size  and  inferior  architectural  character.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  Norman  doorway.  There  are  two  or  three  good 
plain  fourteenth-century  windows,  and  a  three-light  Third-pointed  one  at  the  east 
end,  but  the  nave  is  lighted  by  hideous  modern  openings  in  the  walls  and  a  dormer 
in  the  roof  The  font  is  hexagonal,  with  an  attached  shaft  at  each  angle  of  the 
base.  This  church  has  one  fine  feature  that  is  wanting  in  the  others  visited  on 
this  occasion,  namely,  a  loft}'  tower  arch,  which,  however,  is  hidden  from  the  nave 
by  a  plaster  partition.  The  transeptal  chapel  has  a  richly  foliated  gable  cross,  which 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  being  placed  parallel  with  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
instead  of  with  the  gable,  the  object,  no  doubt,  being  to  make  it  face  east  and 
west  instead  of  north  and  south.*  A  stained  glass  window,  by  Preedy,  was  placed 
in  the  transept  in  1854  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  general  restoration  of  the  whole 
building  will  take  place  ere  long.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hunt,  was  un- 
avoidably absent,  but  kindly  sent  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
church,  &c.,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  claims  the  bite  of 
the  churchyard,  the  fences,  the  chancel,  and  half  the  fees  !  + 

In  the  village  is  a  simple  school-house,  erected  in  1854,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Perkins,  of  Worcester ;  also  a  few  old  stone  houses,  with  mullioned  windows 
and  lofty  gables. 

Wlclihamford  is  a  very  unpretending  little  structure,  with  a  late  Third- 
pointed  western  tower,  a  chancel,  nave,  and  modern  porch.  Examples  of 
Middle-pointed  work  occur  in  the  windows ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  roof, 
over  where  the  rood  loft  stood,  is  some  good  oak  panelling.  The  pews,  seats,  and 
gallery  front  are  also  of  richly  carved  oak — chiefly  the  linen  pattern — and  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  a  London  church  by  the  late  Lord  Sandys,  at  whose 
expense  the  church  and  monuments  were  "  repaired  and  beautified,"  in  1841,  as 
is  rather  ostentatiously  stated  on  a  marble  tablet  over  the  chancel  arch.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  are  two  gorgeous  and  elaborate  canopied  seventeenth- 
century  monuments  of  alabaster  and  marble,  with  recumbent  effigies  of  Sir  Samuel 
Sandys,  his  son,  and  their  wives.  The  fiither  and  son  died  the  same  month — 
September,  1624.  Sir  Samuel  was  the  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  of  York,  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Sandys,  and  the  purchaser  of  Wickhamford  from  the 
Throckmortons.  The  manor-house  adjoins  the  churchyard,  and  is  a  picturesque 
half-timbered  structure,  with  an  old  circular  stone  dove-cot. 

The  excursionists  were  hospitably  received  at  Bretforton  Hall  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dixon,  and  in  the  evening  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  at  the 
Crown  Hotel,  Evesham.  Those  who  remained  for  the  last  train  were  conducted 
over  the  churches  of  All  Saints  and  S.  Lawrence  by  the  Rev.  M.  Wood,  vicar 
of  Evesham  ;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  learn  that  some  alterations  were  con- 
templated in  the  wretchedly  arranged  church  of  S.  Lawrence.  All  Saints'  is 
grievously  disfigured  by  plaster  and  whitewash,  pews  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
deformities. 

The  excursions  to  Lichfield  and  Hereford  having  proved  so  successful 
the  last  two  years,  it  was  this  year  determined  to  visit  some  of  the  numerous 
objects  of  architectural  and  archaeological  interest  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
Arrangements  were,  therefore,  made  for  an  excursion  to  the  city  of  Gloucester 
on  the  30th,  and  to  Cirencester  and  Fairford  on  the  3 1st  of  August.  These  proved 
to  be  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  days,  and  the  Committee  have  great  pleasure 

*  The  cross  is  placed  in  the  same  relative  position  on  both  the  north  and  south  transepts 
of  Pambridge  Church,  Herefordshire. 

t  These  privileges  have  since  been  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  church. 
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in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  which 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  the  meeting.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Niblett  (who 
officiated  as  Local  Hon.  Secretary),  the  Rev.  Herbert  Haines,  and  Mr.  Bloxam, 
for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  by  them  in  describing  the  cathedral  and  other 
objects  of  interest.  The  excursionists  were  received  at  the  railway  station  by  Mr. 
Gambler  Parry,  and,  having  assembled  at  the  cathedral  porch,  the  party  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  being  conducted  over  the  building  by  Mr.  Niblett,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Haines,  both  of  whom  gave  interesting  explanations  of  the  ai-chitec- 
tural  features  of  the  sacred  edifice, — Mr.  Bloxam  making  valuable  remarks  upon  the 
various  monuments,  several  of  which  are  of  peculiar  interest  and  beauty. 

At  two  o'clock,  about  fort}'  ladies  and  gentlemen  partook  of  a  cold  collation  at 
the  New  Inn,  a  picturesque  old  hostelry  retaining  the  original  arrangement  of  open 
galleries  surrounding  a  court-yard.  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  Bart,  M.P.,  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Sir  George 
Prevost,  Bart.,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Immediately  after  luncheon  the  church  of  S.  Mary -de- Crypt  was  inspected. 
It  is  a  cross  structure,  chiefly  of  the  Third-pointed  style,  but  possessing  a  Norman 
doorway  and  other  traces  of  the  earlier  styles.  The  ancient  screens  and  stalls 
remain  in  the  chancel ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  faster  sepulchre,  and  on  various 
portions  of  the  sanctuai'y  walls,  are  considerable  remains  of  decorative  paintings, 
now,  however,  but  faintly  visible.  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  here  gave  a  lucid  account 
of  the  different  styles  of  wall  paintings  practised  in  ancient  times.  At  the  Blacli 
Friary  the  dormitory  was  found  to  be  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state  ;  traces  of  the 
church,  cloisters,  &c.,  are  also  to  be  seen,  built  up  in  modern  houses.  A  visit  was 
next  paid  to  the  School  of  Art,  which  is  held  in  a  good  eighteenth-century  town 
mansion,  the  stair-case  and  ceilings  being  enriched  with  excellent  stucco-work  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  After  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  recently  restored  church 
of  S.  Nicholas,  which  contains  a  Norman  ai'cade,  curious  hayioscojjes  or  squints 
on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  a  remarkably  fine  iron  door  handle,  &c.,  the  visitors 
proceeded  to  Higlinam.,  where  everybody  was  delighted  with  the  sumptuous  and 
beautiful  church  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Woodyer.  Every  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Hardman,  Wailes, 
O'Connor,  and  Clayton  &  Bell,  the  walls  being  also  richly  decorated  with  colour. 
Over  the  chancel  arch  is  a  very  fine  and  striking  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
executed  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  himself,  who  kindly  described  the  different 
methods  of  wall  painting  adopted  by  modern  artists,  giving  the  preference,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  durability,  to  what  he  termed  the  wax  process,  and  which  was 
used  in  painting  the  above  picture.  The  chancel  screen,  reredos,  pulpit,  font,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fittings  are  of  corresponding  richness,  with  the  general  architectural 
and  decorative  character  of  the  church.  The  parsonage,  school,  and  sacrist's 
house,  agree  with  the  church  in  style  and  fitness  for  their  several  purposes,  the 
whole  forming  a  noble  monument  of  the  refined  taste  and  munificence  of  the 
founder. 

The  valuable  artistic  treasures  of  Highnam  Com-t,  including  early  Italian  and 
other  pictures,  carved  ivories.  Damascene  work,  enamels,  &c.,  were  liberally 
displayed  to  the  visitors,  who,  after  wandering  about  the  tastefully  laid-out  gardens 
and  grounds,  returned  to  Gloucester  in  time  for  those  who  did  not  remain  for  the 
second  day  to  leave  by  the  last  train. 

The  Members  who  staid  at  Gloucester  all  night  spent  a  pleasant  evening,  at 
the  New  Inn,  examining  drawings,  prints,  brass  rubbings,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  exhibited  by  Mr.  Niblett,  and  the  Rev.  Herbert  Haines.  On  Friday 
morning  the  party,  numbering  about  sixteen  ladies  and  gentlemen,  left  Gloucester 
by  the  8.15  train  for  Cirencester,  whence  they  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Fairford,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  and  noted  for  the  fine  late  fifteenth -century  stained  glass, 
with  which  all  the  windows  in  the  church  are  filled.  The  church  itself  consists  of 
chancel  and  clerestoried  nave — both  having  north  and  south  aisles — south  porch, 
and  a  lantern  tower  standing  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  a  late  Third-pointed  structure,  and  contains  some  good  screen-work,  stalls  with 
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carved  misereres,  brasses  to  the  Tames  (who  built  tlie  cliurcli),  a  tomb  surmounted 
by  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Roger  Lj'-gon  and  his  wife  (1 560),  i-ecessed  and  canopied 
sedilia,  &c.  The  stained  glass,  for  which  this  church  is  so  famous,  is  contained  in 
twenty-eight  windows,  and  represents  various  Scriptural  events,  figures  of  evange- 
hsts,  prophets,  saints,  persecutors,  &c. ;  the  great  west  window  containing  the  Last 
Judgment.  Many  of  the  colours  are  exceedingly  rich  and  brilliant,  the  faces  very 
expressive,  and  the  grouping  of  the  figures  artistic  and  effective.  The  old  clerk 
gave  a  minute  description  of  the  different  subjects,  which,  for  quaint  originality, 
rivalled  the  glass  itself,  being  delivered  in  a  sustained  monotone  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  strong  provincial  accent,  and  interspersed  with  quotations  from  Scripture, 
various  remarks  of  his  own,  and  observations  made  by  visitors. 

At  Mcj/sey  Havqjton,  two  miles  westward  of  Fairford,  is  an  interesting  small 
aisleless  cross  church,  with  a  low  centi-al  tower.  The  transepts  contain  elegant 
First-pointed  couplets,  with  detached  shafts  ;  and  the  fourteenth-century  chancel  is 
unusually  rich  in  objects  of  ecclesiological  interest,  such  as  eastern  sepulchre,  triple 
sedilia,  piscina,  and  recessed  canopied  tombs,  the  one  on  the  north  side  being 
particularly  rich,  and  having  at  the  back  an  external  haffioscoj)c  or  squint.  The 
three-light  east  window  is  enriched  with  ball-flowers  on  the  mullions  and  tracery, 
and  there  is  a  curious  alms  box  in  the  chancel  hollowed  out  of  a  rough  block  of 
oak.  The  late  Mrs.  Keble's  father  was  rector  of  this  parish,  and  is  buried  in  the 
chancel.  The  rectory  is  a  picturesque  sixteenth-century  structure,  having  sevea 
very  lofty  gables,  and  here  the  party  met  with  a  most  hospitable  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  whose  kindness  was  duly  acknowledged  by 
Sir  T.  E.  Winnington,  Bart. 

On  returning  to  Cirencester,  the  visitors  were  courteously  met  by  Earl 
Bathurst,  the  Rev.  J.  Gosling,  and  others  ;  and  after  a  rather  hurried  examination 
of  the  spacious  church,  which  is  being  restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  at 
a  cost  of  £12,000,  Lord  Bathurst  conducted  the  party  over  the  Museum  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  and  thence  to  his  mansion,  where  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  celebrated 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback  now  hangs.  Time  did  not  permit 
of  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  beautiful  park  and  grounds,  there  being  but 
just  time  to  partake  of  a  hurried  dinner  at  the  King's  Head,  before  the  4.45  train 
started — the  only  one  by  which  Worcester  coiald  be  reached  that  night.  The 
weather  was  delightfully  fine,  and  the  expedition  was  univei-sally  pronounced  to  be 
a  perfect  success — almost  more  enjoyable  than  the  Hereford  one  last  year. 

The  new  erections  and  the  restorations  upon  which  your  Committee  have  to 
report  on  the  present  occasion,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  important  as  they 
were  last  year. 

A  small  church,  erected  a  year  or  two  ago  at  CowleigJi^  near  Malvern,  was 
consecrated  in  June.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  and  consists  of  chancel  with 
vestry,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  bell  gable  rising  from  the  north  side  of 
the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave.  The  style  adopted  is  Early-pointed,  with  details  of 
a  foreign  type,  some  of  which  are  quaint  rather  than  elegant  ;  as  i.e.,  the  nave 
arcades,  the  unchamfered  arches  of  which  die  into  the  circular  piers  without  any 
abaci  or  other  projecting  moulding  ;  and  the  clerestory  windows  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  heads  of  circular  trefoiled  lights,  cut  off  at  the  spi-ing  of  the  arch 
by  the  aisle  roofs.  It  is,  however,  a  church-like  structure,  well  suited  to  its 
picturesque  position,  on  sloping  groiand  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  ;  and  the  internal  arrangements  are  very  good. 

The  chancel  is  elevated  three  steps  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  and  is  further 
marked  by  a  low  stone  screen,  from  which,  on  the  south  side,  projects  a  semi- 
circular open  pulpit,  formed  of  marble  shafts  supporting  a  moulded  stone  cornice. 
On  either  side  of  the  cliancel  are  seats  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  Three  steps  lead 
up  to  the  sanctuary,  which  is  furnished  with  a  massive  altar  table,  sedilia,  credence, 
and  piscina.  The  nave  is  paved  throughout  with  tiles,  and  seated  with  plain  deal 
benches.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  boarded  beneath  the  rafters,  the 
former  being  strengthened  with  tie-beams  and  king-posts.  The  windows  are  combi- 
nations of  lancets — couplets,  triplets,  and  a  four-light — those  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  having  pierced  foliated  circles  in  their  heads.     Three  of  them  are  filled  with 
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stained  glass ;  and  amongst  the  fittings  are  two  handsome  candelabra  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  a  magnificent  brass  eagle  lectern,  executed  by  Hardman,  and 
presented  to  the  church  by  Lady  Sudeley. 

One  of  those  much-needed  but  rarely-to-be-found  structures,  a  Worhlwuse 
Chapel,  has  been  erected  at  Kidderminster,  by  public  subscription,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  estimable  vicar  of  that  important  parish.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  who,  at  the  very  moderate  cost  of  £700,  has  produced  an  ecclesiastical 
looking  and  appropriate  building,  capable  of  accommodating  270  persons — adults 
and  children.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  the  ground  plan  comprising  sanctuary,  small 
chancel,  and  nave,  all  under  one  steep-pitched  roof.  It  is  lighted  by  a  triplet  at 
the  east  end,  a  four-light  traceried  window  at  the  west,  and  single  lancets  at  the 
sides,  except  in  the  easternmost  bays  of  the  nave,  which  have  each  a  plain 
two-light  window  under  a  transverse  gable. 

The  works  at  the  Cathedral  have  steadily  progressed  during  the  past  year, 
and  when  the  contracts,  now  in  hand,  are  completed,  nothing  will  remain  to  be 
done,  as  far  as  regards  the  exterior  of  the  church  ;  the  refectory  and  the  great 
gateway  being  then  the  only  unrestored  buildings  connected  with  the  ancient 
conventual  establishment,  excepting,  of  course,  the  Guesten  Hall,  and  other 
structvu'es  that  have  been  purposely  demolished. 

The  dilapidated  stone-work  on  the  exterior  of  the  south  clerestory  and  aisle  of 
the  nave  has  been  renewed,  and  the  window  tracery  made  good.  The  restoration 
of  the  cloisters  is  now  being  rapidly  proceeded  with.  The  plaster  and  colour-wash 
have  been  removed  from  the  north  and  west  walks,  revealing  the  carved  bosses  of 
the  groining  and  the  variously  tinted  stone  with  admirable  effect.  The  wretched 
stone- work  of  the  windows,  inserted  more  than  a  century  ago  fat  a  cost  of  £12  a 
window),  has  given  place  to  appropriate  Third-pointed  tracery  copied  from  that 
round  the  chapter-house  doorway,  and,  no  doubt,  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
design.  In  the  western  walk  the  vaulting  was  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  of 
dilapidation,  and  the  eastern  wall  had  long  been  many  inches  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. These  defects  have  been  remedied,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  four 
heavy  buttresses  which  had  been  erected  to  support  the  leaning  wall.  The 
triforium  over  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  library,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Access  to  it  will  be  gained  by  enlarging  a  stair- 
case discovered  in  the  west  wall  of  the  cloisters.  The  refacing  of  the  tower  is  being 
carefully  proceeded  with,  the  workmen  being  now  engaged  upon  the  upper  stage. 
A  great  improvement  as  regards  the  appearance  of  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
and  especially  of  the  porch,  has  been  effected  by  lowering  the  surrounding  soil  to  a 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  so  as  to  expose  the  base  mouldings  to  view  ;  and  instead 
of  descending  a  flight  of  seven  steps  within  the  porch,  the  floor  is  now  a  step  above 
the  level  of  the  road  outside.  Your  Committee  cannot,  however,  but  regret  the 
demolition  of  three  out  of  the  four  bays  that  formed  the  ancient  charnel-house 
crypt,  in  order  to  lower  the  drive  to  the  deanery  to  the  same  level  as  the  road  in 
College-yard. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  determined  upon  with  respect  to  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  choir,  except  the  position  of  the  organ,  which  the  Committee  are  happy  to  say 
will  be  in  the  second  bay  from  the  tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir. 

The  Chantry,  at  the  east  end  of  the  parish  church  of  Klddei'minster,  long 
used  as  a  Grammar  School,  and  for  the  last  few  years  as  a  place  for  church  meet- 
ings, choir  practising,  &c.,  has  been  thoroughly  restored  and  a  new  roof  added, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 
The  same  architect  has  also  designed  a  new  reredos,  and  superintended  other 
alterations  at  the  east  end  of  S.  George^s  church,  in  this  town,  one  of  the  costly 
structures  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  Commissioners  about  1824. 
It  consists  of  an  immense  galleried  nave,  capable  of  accommodating  more  than 
2,000  persons,  a  western  tower,  and  a  wide,  though  shallow,  sanctuary  recess,  with 
a  circular  east  window,  beneath  which  was  a  wooden  reredos,  decked  with  cusps, 
crockets,  tracery,  &c.,  of  cast-iron,  and  placed  several  feet  in  advance  of  the  east 
wall,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  closets  opening  into  the  vestry 
behind.     The  altar  rails  enclosed  a  very  small  semicircular  space,  slightly  raised 
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above  the  level  of  the  nave  floor,  and  overhung  by  two  pulpits — one  for  prayers, 
and  the  other  for  sermons — of  immense  height.  These  arrangements  have  all  been 
done  away  with,  and  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  effective  stone  reredos,  designed 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  executed  by  Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  and  of  large  dimensions — 
about  28  feet  wide,  by  22  feet  high— has  been  erected  against  the  east  wall.  In 
the  centre  is  a  fine  group  of  sculpture,  representing  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord, 
within  a  trefoil-headed  compartment,  having  a  marble  shaft  on  each  side,  and  a 
gable,  terminating  in  an  alabaster  cross  above.  The  rest  of  the  composition  is 
separated  into  three  divisions  by  horizontal  bands  of  incised  work  and  coloured 
stone,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  carved  and  moulded  cornice.  In  the 
upper  division  are  four  matrefoils  containing  carved  representations  of  the  evange- 
listic symbols,  the  remainder  of  the  space  being  ornamented  with  a  rich  inlaid 
diaper  of  marble  and  alabaster.  The  middle  compartment  is  enriched  with  carved 
diaper  work,  whilst  the  lowest  division  is  left  quite  plain.  The  sanctuary  floor  is 
well  raised  above  that  of  the  nave,  and  paved  with  rich  tiles  from  Godwin's 
manufactory.  The  bi-ass  railing,  by  Skidmore,  is  very  elaborate,  and  from  it  rise 
two  large  gas  standards.  A  low  prayer  desk  stands  on  one  side,  westward  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  pulpit  on  the  other,  and  the  eagle  lectern  in  the  middle.  The 
circular  east  window  (the  tracery  of  which,  and  of  all  the  other  windows,  is  of  cast- 
iron,  was  filled  with  stained  glass  by  O'Connor  a  few  years  ago),  and  the  surround- 
ing plain  wall  space  has  been  decorated  with  colour  by  Mr.  Preedy. 

The  Committee  hope  that  a  further  improvement  in  the  arrangements  of  this 
church  will  be  effected  ere  long,  by  forming  a  ritual  chancel,  with  seats  for  the 
choristers,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  removing  the  organ  from  the  west 
gallery  to  a  suitable  position  near  the  choir. 

The  Late  Third-pointed  church  of  S.  Lawreiice,  Evesham,  after  remaining 
roofless  and  disused  for  many  years,  was  restored  in  1836,  with  the  very  best 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  best 
manner ;  and  it  was  at  that  time  generally  conisdered  to  be  a  very  correct  restora- 
tion, both  architecturally  and  ritually,  a  proof  of  the  rapid  progress  made  since 
then  in  the  study  and  knowledge  of  right  principles  of  church  aixhitecture  and 
arrangement.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  of  precisely  the  same  width  and  design, 
and  nearly  of  equal  length,  the  only  division  between  them  being  marked  by  a 
small  space  of  blank  wall  on  either  side  where  the  rood-loft  stood.  At  this  point 
two  pulpits,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  then  prevalent,  were  placed,  all 
the  seats  eastward  of  them  being  made  to  face  due  west,  without  any  central 
passage.  Some  stained  glass  windows,  and  a  reredos  of  very  poor  design  have 
since  been  erected  ;  and  further  alterations  are  now  in  progress,  including  the 
seating  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  chancel  longitudinally,  placing  a  low  prayer 
desk  on  the  south  side,  and  the  pulpit  against  the  opposite  pier.  The  westward- 
looking  seats  are  to  be  turned  round,  those  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles  being  made  to 
face  north  and  south.  The  blank  walls  before  mentioned  have  been  cut  through 
to  form  openings  wherein  to  place  the  stones,  a  convenient  arrangement  doubtless, 
as  far  as  warming  the  church  is  concerned,  but  an  undescribable  innovation  upon 
an  original  feature  of  the  building,  and  calculated  to  impare  the  stability  of  the 
fabric.  In  the  easternmost  bay  but  one,  on  the  north  side,  a  doorway  has  been 
opened  beneath  and  running  up  into  one  of  the  windows,  the  hollow  moulding  in 
the  jambs  of  which  has  been  continued  down  to  the  ground  outside  the  door  jambs 
with  absurd  effect.  These  alterations  are,  no  doubt,  an  improvement  upon  the 
previous  condition  of  the  church,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  thorough 
re-arrangement  of  the  fittings  could  not  be  carried  out,  so  as  to  have  a  central 
passage  between  the  seats,  and  the  organ  and  choir  in  their  proper  positions.  The 
Committee  must  also  express  the  strongest  disapprobation  of  the  practice  of  making 
alterations,  however  trifling,  in  our  ancient  chnrches,  without  the  superintendence 
of  a  pjrofessional  man  well  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  To  the  neglect  of 
this  rule  may  be  attributed  most  of  the  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted  upon 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Evesham,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese. 

The  church  of  Stohe  Prior  has  been  again  enriched  through  the  munificence 
of  J.  Corbett,  Esq.,  who  has  filled  all  the  side  windows  with  pattern  and  diaper 
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glass,  besides  bearing  the  whole  expense  of  the  stone-work  and  glass  for  the  west 
window. 

The  cross  erected  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  church  at  Ncwland,  judging 
from  the  unsatisfactory  result,  is  another  instance  of  the  want  of  professional 
superintendence.  It  is  a  lofty  erection  of  the  Irish  type  of  cross,  and  its  unpleasing 
effect  appears  to  be  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  of  the  massive  square  base 
and  shaft  rising  from  a  sub-structure  of  octagonally  arranged  steps — a  reversal  of 
all  true  principles  of  design  in  a  tapering  structure. 

The  chancel  of  the  curious  timber  church  just  mentioned  has  been  faithfully 
reconstructed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  attached  to  the  cloister  of 
the  Beauchamp  Almshouses  to  serve  as  a  Licli  House. 

Some  decorative  colour  has  been  applied  to  the  walls  of  S.  Steplien^s  Church, 
Worcester,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Preedy.  On  each  side  of  the  east  window 
are  half-length  figures  of  angels,  within  quatrefoil  compartments,  the  rest  of 
the  wall  space  being  covered  with  diapers  and  ornamental  devices.  The  organ  pipes 
liave  likewise  been  enriched  with  colour ;  and  over  the  windows  and  other  arches  in 
the  chancel  appropriate  texts  have  been  inscribed.  The  cheerless  effect  of  the 
plain  plastered  walls  is  greatly  relieved  by  these  decorations,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  so  satisfactoiy  as  tlie  same  artist's  work  at  Newland  Church,  noticed  in  last 
yeai-'s  Report. 

A  new  church  has  been  erected  at  Hailway,  in  Warwickshire,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford ;  but  the  Committee  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  and  other  works  in  that  part  of 
the  diocese  have  been  carried  out,  either  by  inspectmg  the  plans  or  the  buildings 
themselves. 

Amongst  the  most  important  new  works  contemplated  or  in  progress,  may  be 
mentioned  the  rebuilding  of  Madresfield  Church,  and  the  enlargement  and  re- 
arrangement of  S.  LuMs,  Headless  Cross,  and  Ipsley  Church,  by  Mr.  Preedy ; 
the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  the  parish  of  Rowley  Reg  is  ^  the  rebuUduig  of  the 
churches  of  Hallow,  near  Worcester,  and  Churchill,  near  Kidderminster,  the  en- 
largement of  Bromsgrove  Grammar  School  Chapel,  and  the  re-arrangement  of 
S.  Nicholas'',  and  S.  George's,  Worcester, — all  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hopkins; 
and  the  proposed  new  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  at  Broitwich,  by  Mr.  Smith. 

While  congratulating  the  Members  upon  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
all  branches  of  ecclesiastical  art  during  the  last  few  years,  your  Committee  have 
also  pleasure  in  noting  a  few  instances  of  improved  taste  in  the  domestic  and 
secular  buildings  of  the  district,  as,  for  example,  two  mansions  in  course  of  erection 
near  Worcester,  the  Opthalmic  Institution  in  the  same  city,  and  the  College 
Boarding  Houses  at  Malvern.  Two  Nonconformist  chapels  recently  erected  at 
Worcester,  though  possessing  very  little  merit  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  also 
testify  to  the  rapidly  spreading  appreciation  of  that  style  of  architecture  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  scenery,  and 
associations  of  our  country,  being,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  satisfying  all  the 
requu-ements  of  the  nineteenth,  as  it  was  those  of  the  fourteenth,  century. 
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worth 
Dixie,  Sir  A.  B.  C,  Bart.,  Bosworth  Hall 
Donisthorpe,  A.  R.,  Esq.,  Oadby 
Dolby,  Edwin,  Esq.,  Wantage 
Dudgeon,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Leicester 
Ellis,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Belgrave 
Elmhirst,  Rev.  Edwd.,  Shawell 
Ebsworth,  Rev.  G.  S.,  Croxton  Kerrial 
Farnham,  Edward  Basil,  Esq.,  Quorndon 

Hall 
Fawsett,  Rev.  R.,  Smeeton  Westerby 
Franks,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  Billesdon 
Fearon,     The   Venerable     Archdeacon, 

Loughborough 
Fenwick,  Rev.  G.  C,  Blaston 
Ferneley,     Claude     L.,    Esq.,     Melton 

Mowbray 
Fletcher,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Leicester 
Freer,  C.  T.,  Esq.,  Billesdon  Coplow 
Fetherston,   John,    Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Pack- 
wood  House,  Hockley-on-the-Heath 
Fetch,  Mr.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Freeman,  Rev.  G.  J.,  Bruntingthorpe 
Freestone,  Mr.  H.,  Market  Harborough 
Fisher,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Fisher,  Rev.  John,  Leicester 
Firn,  Mr.  John,  Leicester 
Fowke,  Sir  F.  T.,  Lowesby  Hall 
Foxton,  Mr.  George,  Leicester 
Fry,  A.  B.,  Esq.,  Kibworth 
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Gatty,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  Market  Harborough 
Gillett,  Rev.  G.  E.,  R.D.,  Waltbam-on- 

the-Wolds 
Gillett,    Wm.,    Esq.,    Waltham-on-the- 

Wolds 
Goddard,  Henry,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Goddard,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Goodacre,  R.  T.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Goodyer,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Groocock,  Mr.  John,  Leicester 
Grundy,  Charles,  Esq.,  London 
Hazlerigg,  Sir  A.  G.,  Bart.,  Noseley  Hall 
Halford,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  Wistow  Hall 
Hartopp,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Little  Dalby 

Hall 
Harris,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ratcliffe  Hall 
Halford,  Rev,  John,  Wiston 
Hay,  Wra.,  Esq.,  Bowden  Hall 
Hanlaury,  Rev.  T.,  Church  Langton 
Haymes,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Great  Glen 
Haymes,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Tliirsk 
Hassall,  Rev.  T.,  Eearsby 
Hall,  Rev.  T.  0.,  Great  Easton 
Harris,  Rev.  Josh.,  Westcotes,  Leicester 
Herrick,    W.    Perry,    Esq.,    Beaumanor 

Park 
Heygate,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Market 

Harborough 
Heygate,  W.  U.,  Esq.,  RoeclifFe 
Hickson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Hill,  Rev.  J.  H.,  F.G.H.S.,  Cranoe 
Hill,  J.  H.  D.,  Esq.,  Crauoe 
Howe,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  Gopsall  Hall 
Hoskyns,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Blaby 
Holmes,  Rev.  C.  A.,  Greetham 
Home,  Rev.  E.  L.,  Whissendine 
Holyland,  Mr.  T.,  Leicester 
Hodgson,  Rev.  W.  C,  Swepstone 
Hunt,  John,  Esq.,  Thurnby 
Humberstone,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Humfrey,  Rev.  Cave,  R.D.,  Laughton 
Ingram,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Wigston  Magna 
Ingram,  W.  Esq.,  Belvoir  Castle 
Jackson,  Fred.,  Esq.,  Nottingham 
Jennings,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Market  Harborough 
Johnson,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Saddington 
Johnson,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Kendall,  W.  A.,  Esq.  (the  late),  Humber- 
stone 
Keck,  H.  L.   Powys,    Esq.,    Stoughton 

Grange 
Kelly,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Knight,  Major,  Glen  Parva  Manor 
King,  Colonel,  Stretton  Hall 
Knight,  Rev.  G.,  Hungerton 
Lanesborough,  The  Rt.   Honorable  the 

Earl  of  (the  late),  Swithland  Hall 
Latham,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Lakin,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Gilmorton 


Law,  Mr.  James,  Lutterworth 

Lea,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Lutterworth 

Lefranc,  Monsieur,  Leicester 

De  Lisle,  Ambrose  Lisle  March  Phillipps, 

Garendon  Park 
Lowndes,  Captain,  High  Croft,  Husband 

Bosworth 
Manners,  The  Rt.  Honorable  Lord  John, 

M.P.,  Belvoir  Castle 
Marriott,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Glooston 
Macaulay,  C.  A.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Martin,  Rev.  Robert,  Ansby 
Macaulay,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Kibworth 
Mayor,  Rev.  Josh.,  Cossington 
Mercer,  Mr.  T.,  Leicester 
Millican,  William,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Mills,  R.  D.,  Esq.,  Keyham 
Morley,  Mr.  F.,  Leicester 
Moore,  Rev.  W.  B.,  Evington 
Moore,  Mr.  Henry,  Leicester 
Moreton,  The  Hon.  Captain,  Lindridge 
Molesworth,  Rev.  R.  F.,  Coston 
Musson,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Mules,  Rev.  P.,  Belvoir  Castle 
Neale,  G.  C,  Esq.,  Skeffington 
Nevinson,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Nevinson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Neville,  Rev.  Gerard,  Tilton 
Norman,  George,  Esq.,  Goadby  Marwood 
Norman,  Rev.  F.,  Bottesford 
Norris,  Rev.  T.,  Tugby 
North,  Mr.  Thomas,  Leicester 
Oldham,  F.  J.,  Esq.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Overton,  Mr.  Robert,  jun.,  Leicester 
Ordish,  F.,  Esq.,  Queniborough 
Osborn,  Rev.  M.,  R.D.,  Kibworth 
Palmer,    Sir    Geoffrey,    Bart.,   Carlton 

Park 
Paget,  Thomas,  Esq.  (the  late),   Hum- 
berstone 
Paget,  Thos.  Tertius,  Esq.,  Humberstone 
Paget,  John,  Esq.,  London 
Packe,   C.  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.,   Branksome 

Towers 
Palmer,  Fred.,  Esq.,  Withcote  Hall 
Pares,  Thomas,  Esq.  (the  late),  Hopwell 

Hall 
Palmer,  Rev.  C.  S.,  Eardisley,  Kington 
Peterborough,   The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord 

Bishop  of,  Peterborough 
Peake,  Rev.  T.  C,  Hallaton 
Phillips,  John,  Esq.,  Kibworth 
Piercy,  Rev.  J.  M.  W.,  Slawston 
Pilgrim,  S.,  Esq.,  Hinckley 
Pownall,  Rev.  A.,  F.S.A.,   South  Kil- 

worth 
Pulteney,  Rev.  R.,  Ashley,  Northants. 
Rutland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  Belvoir 

Castle 
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Richardson,  Rev.  H.  K.,  R.D.,  Leire 

Shaw,  George,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Leicester 

Small,  Rev.  N.  P.,  Market  Bosworth 

Sankey,  Rev.  Johu,  Stoney  Stanton 

Sarson,  Mr.  T.  F.,  Leicester 

Slater,  Wm.,  Esq.,  London 

Saunt,  T.  B.,  Esq.,  Market  Harborough 

Sharp,  Mr.,  Leicester 

Spencer,  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  (the  late), 

Waltham-on-the- Wolds 
Spencer,  Mr.  James,  Leicester 
Spencer,  Mr.  C.  A.,  Leicester 
Stevenson,  George,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Sheild,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Uppingham 
Simons,    E.    J.,    Esq.,    Manor    House, 

Ullesthorpe 
Spittal,  Rev.  John,  Leicester 
Smith,  Wm.,  Esq.,  London 
Stokes,  Thomas,  Esq.,  New  Parks 
Short,  Mr.,  Hinckley 
Studd,  Edward,  Esq.,  Hallaton  Hall 
Sutton,  Rev.  F.,  Theddingworth 
Tailby,  W.  W.,  Esq. 
Taylor  Mr.  John,  Loughborough 
Thompson,  James,  Esq.,  Leicester 


Thorpe,  Rev.  F.,  Burton  Overy 
Tower,  Rev.  E.,  Earl's  Shilton 
Thompson,  John,  Esq.,  Belgrave 
Thomson,  T.  H.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Towne,  Mr.  John,  Melton  Mowbray 
Ward,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Watson,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Botteswell 
Wardley,  Mr.  G.  S.,  Lutterworth 
Warner,  Edwd.,  Esq.,  Quorn  Hall 
Watson,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Sharnford 
Wale,  Mr.  Wm.,  Leicester 
Whetstone,  Jos.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Wrey,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Ashby  Parva 
Wing,  Vincent,  Esq.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Wilson,  Rev.  P.,  Mowsley  Rectory 
Whitby,  Capt.,  Glenfield  Frith 
Widdowson,  Mr.  R.  W.,  Leicester 
Wing,  Mr.  T.  N.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Williams,  J.  IL,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Wood,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  Leicester 
Woodcock,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Beeby 
Woodhouse,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Overseile 
Wollaston,  Major,  Shenton  Hall 
Wood,  Rev.  L.,  Claybrooke 


3ipxt 


Annual  RejJort  of  tlie  LeicestersMre  Arcli'itectural  and  Archtrological 
Society  for  the  year  1866  ;  presented  hy  Mr.  Thomas  North,  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  adopted  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Members  held  in  the 
Town  Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1867. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  year  reminds  your  Committee  that  it  is  again  their 
pleasure  and  their  duty  to  bring  before  you,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  operations 
of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  during  the  year  1866. 
They  would,  in  the  first  place,  refer  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  bi-monthly 
meetings  of  the  Society  held  in  this  room  during  that  period.  Excavations  made 
during  the  year  have  brought  to  light  many  valuable  memorials  of  Roman  Leicester, 
most  of  which  have  been  sent  for  your  inspection.  Among  these — as  worthy  of 
special  mention — should  be  noted  a  large  glass  vase  disinterred  in  December,  186.5, 
and  exhibited  at  our  meeting  in  January  last.  It  was  found  in  Oxford-street, 
Leicester,  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  from  the  surface.  The  shape  is  unusual,  being 
hexagonal,  with  one  handle  only.  In  height  it  is  about  nine  inches.  A  peculiarity 
attaching  to  this  vessel  is  that  it  contained  a  fluid — a  saline  solution,  with  salts  of 
lime — covering  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  and  probably  intended  to  preserve  them 
from  decomposition.  The  fluid  had  been  hermetically  enclosed  by  a  leaden  cap, 
firmly  fixed  on  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  by  hard  cement,  and  so  had  been  preserved. 
The  hexagonal  shape  is  rare  in  Roman  glass  urns  found  in  this  country.  A  vase 
of  that  shape,  larger  than  the  one  now  under  notice,  also  containing  bones,  was 
found  about  the  year  1830  in  the  precincts  of  the  Leicester  Abbey,  but  was  after- 
wards unfortunately  broken.  A  vessel  of  this  form  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  it  was  found  at  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge.     Another  was  dug  up  a  few 
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years  since,  at  S.  Alban's,  with  other  sepulchral  vessels,  in  the  churchyard  of 
S.  Stephen's  parish ;  it  measures  fourteen  inches  in  height,  being  considerably  larger 
than  our  specimen.  We  may,  however,  congratulate  our  Museum  authorities  upon 
having  secui'ed  for  the  town  a  most  curious  relic  of  Roman  Leicester,  and  a  valuable 
specimen  of  ancient  glass  manufacture.  Roman  pottery,  too,  in  considerable  pro- 
fusion, and  in  several  cases  in  good  preservation,  has  been  exhumed,  and  many 
valuable  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  store  in  the  Leicester  Town  Museum, 

Further  discoveries  of  great  interest  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Melton  Mowbray.  These  were  carefully  noted,  and  the 
relics  exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  North  at  the  March  meeting  of  this  Society. 
Major  Knight  also  exhibited,  at  the  May  Meeting,  some  curious  relics  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  found,  with  the  skeleton  of  a  female,  on  his  estate  at  Glen  Parva, 
in  this  county.  These  relics  are  carefully  preserved  by  Major  Knight,  who  has  also 
had  photographs  taken  of  each  article.  Some  alleged  Anglo-Saxon  relics  have  also 
been  produced  at  the  bi-monthly  meetings,  which  were  at  once  pronounced  to  belong 
to  a  class  now  extensively  manufactured — mere  forgeries.  The  Committee  take 
this  opportunity  of  cautioning  members  against  purchasing  alleged  antiquities  or 
coins  (which  are  also  manufactured  largely)  without  exercising  great  care  and  dis- 
crimination. 

The  interest  attaching  to  numismatics  has  been  sustained  by  the  exhibition 
and  explanation  of  many  rare  and  valuable  coins  and  medals,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Pownall,  F.S.A.,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  General  Meeting  held  last  year  at  Market  Harborough,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Northamptonshire  Society,  was  as  successful  as  your  Committee  could 
desire.  The  temporary  museum  was  enriched  with  a  great  profusion  of  articles  of 
value  and  interest,  illustrative  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and  of  the  many  branches 
of  archaeological  research  and  enquiry.  The  Papers  read  at  the  Public  Meeting 
will  appear  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Associated  Societies.  The  Excursion,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Congress,  was  replete  with  interest,  which,  however,  would  have 
been  enhanced  if  more  time  could  have  been  devoted  to  several  of  the  places  visited. 
Your  Committee  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  encountered  ,by  their  own  sub- 
committee and  the  local  committee  formed  for  making  the  arrangements  for  the 
annual  exciu'sion ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost  invariably  too  much 
work  is  given  to  be  done  in  the  short  period  even  of  a  long  summer's  day,  and  a 
shorter  programme  would  ensure  a  more  careful  and  painstaking  inspection  of  the 
places  visited. 

Your  Committee  have  again  to  regret  the  late  appearance  of  the  yearly  Part 
of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  owing  to  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  correct 
drawings  for  some  of  the  plates  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  The  members  are  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bellairs,  to  Mr.  Bull,  and  to  Mr.  Lea,  of  Lutterworth,  for  giving 
much  time  and  taking  much  trouble,  in  making  several  anastatic  drawings  of 
considerable  local  interest,  and  which  add  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  several 
Papers  which  they  illustrate.  With  regard  to  the  ancient  pulpit  at  Lutterworth, 
as  the  church  in  which  it  stands  is  about  being  restored,  it  may  be  well  to  state  its 
present  condition,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Lea  in  making  his  drawings  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Bloxam's  Paper  on  lAiUermortli  Church  and  the  WycUffe  Relics,  which 
appears  in  the  Transactions  just  placed  in  your  hands.  "The  present  plan  of  the 
pulpit  is  octagonal ;  there  are,  however,  only  iive  original  panels  remaining,  the  other 
three  being  modern,  with  the  ornamental  parts  in  cast-iron  ;  the  terminal  figures  of 
the  angle  buttresses  of  these  modern  panels  are  also  of  cast-iron,  which  lead  Mr.  Lea 
to  surmise  that  the  ancient  pulpit  was  perhaps  hexagonal  in  plan,  not  octagonal. 
The  pulpit  was  anciently  richly  painted  and  gilded,  but  it  is  now  grained  and 
varnished.  The  portion  of  needlework  called  "  The  Cope,"  also  figured  by  Mr. 
Lea,  is  of  purple  velvet  richly  embroidered.  The  band  at  the  top  is  of  gold  lace  or 
baudkin. 

Without  attempting  to  give  this  year  any  detailed  report  of  the  progress  of 
Church  Building  and  Church  Restoration  in  this  county  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  your  Committee  can  report  that  much  work  has  been  done  in  a  highly 
creditable   and   satisfactory    manner.      To   mention    only   three  instances:     the 
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restoration  of  the  fine  church  of  Cliurch  Langton  has  been  completed  ;  that  of  the 
still  finer  edifice,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Melton  Mowhray  are  so  justly  proud, 
is  progressing ;  and  the  church  of  Lutterworth,  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
venerable  Wycliffe,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott  for  careful  and  necessary 
repair. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  now  to  point  to  proofs  that  the  Gothic  style  —the 
national  style — of  architecture  is  daily  reasserting  its  claims,  and  is  daily  regaining 
its  position  amongst  us.  It  is  not  only  that  no  one  now  even  thinks  of  building  a 
church  in  any  other  than  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  Nonconformists  are  now  erecting 
their  places  of  worship  in  the  most  ornate  phases  of  that  style.  Our  own  town 
witnesses  its  adoption  in  the  cases  of  two  recently  erected  ofBces  belonging  to  large 
and  important  public  companies ;  and  in  many  newly-built  warehouses  Gothic 
forms  are  profusely  introduced  in  the  style  which  has  been  called  the  Nineteenth- 
century  or  Victorian.  The  satisfaction  which  the  revival  of  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  gives  to  the  members  of  this  and  other  kindred  societies  will  be 
considerably  enhanced,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  great  an  impulse  has  in  con- 
sequence been  given  to  many  industrial  arts,  such  as  glass  painting,  carving  in  wood 
and  stone,  metal  working,  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  mural  decoration,  &c.,  &c. 
The  demand  for  these  and  similar  auxiliaries  of  Gothic  architecture  has  called  forth 
the  latent  powers  of  men — has  aroused  their  innate  love  of  the  graceful  and 
beautiful  in  art — who  but  for  its  stimulating  presence  would  have  remained  common 
carpenters  or  masons,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  but  who  now  have  left 
the  impress  of  their  minds,  and  the  skill  of  their  manipulation,  upon  works  which 
vie  in  beauty  of  form  and  execution  with  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  earlier 
times. 

Your  Committee  would  again  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  exercising  great 
care  in  any  works  of  Church  Restoration  in  which  you  may  be  engaged  during  the 
year.  Let  the  spirit  of  preservation  exert  a  strong  influence  over  your  work ; 
restore  as  accurately  as  possible  what  is  gone,  preserve  what  remains,  so  will  our 
ancient  churches  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  the  centuries  of  thought  and  change 
through  which  they  have  passed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  general  annual  meeting  next  summer  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  our  Northamptonshire  friends  at  Kettering  or  some  other  town 
in  their  county  hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  congratulate  you  upon  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  Society,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  elected  as  honorary 
members,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Leicester — for  the  time  being — and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Weatherhead,  the  curator  of  the  Leicester  Town  Museum,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  students  of  archseology, 
in  securing  for  the  Museum  from  time  to  time  so  many  valuable  local  antiquities, 
which  are  alwa3''s  accessible  for  their  inspection  and  instruction. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 
1866. 


RECEIPTS. 

1866.  £    s.     d. 

Jan.  1,  Balance  in  hand  ...  14  9  7 
Dec.  31,  Subscriptions  and 

arrears  received  during 

the  year 110    0    6 


PAYMENTS. 

1866.  £ 

Messrs.   Brookes  &  Vibert, 

for  Volumes  39 

Grant  to   Publishing  Com- 
mittee      25     0 


1     G 


0 


0  15  11 


Ditto  

Balance  of  Expense  incurred 

in  the  Preservation   of 

the        Jewry        Wall, 

Leicester 

Postage,       Carriage,       and 

Delivery  of   Volumes, 

&c.,  &c 5 

Extra  Copies  of  Papers  to 

Authors 0  11 

Expenses  of    Market  Har- 

borough  Meeting    13 

Rent    of    Society's     Room, 

half-year 2  10     0 

Browne  :       Printing      and 

Gentleman's     Maga- 
zine     

Bookbinding  

Advertising    

Hall-keeper    0     9 

Sundries 1  19 

Balance 23     5 


5  11     1 


4     7 


9  10 


4     8 

0  11 

1  11 


£124  10     1  £124  10     1 

1867.  

Jan.  1,  Balance  in  hand    ...     23     5     6 

Audited  by  me,  this  17th  day  of  January,  1867. 

(Signed)        THOS.  MERCER. 
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Notes  on  Gainsborough  and  other  Places  in  its  vicinity,  visited  by  the 
Society  on  the  31si  of  May  and  Ist  of  June,  1866.  By  the  Rev. 
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The  following  notices,  constituting  this  Paper,  were  in  part  orally 
delivered  during  the  Excursions  made  by  the  Society's  Members 
from  Gainsborough.  They  consist  of  short  accounts  of  the  early 
history  of  each  place  then  visited,  in  the  compilation  of  which  the 
author  has  been  assisted,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  J.  Ross,  Esq., 
of  Lincoln,  through  the  free  use  of  his  MS.  collections  ;  and  also  by 
Sir  C.  H.J.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Dr.  Dodds,  of  Corringham,  and  Edward 
Peacock,  Esq.,  of  Bottesford  Manor,  to  all  whom  the  public  are  already 
indebted  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  much  archaeological 
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information  tending  to  the  elucidation  of  history,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers. 

Then  follows  a  short  description  of  the  parish  church  of  the 
several  places  visited,  intended  simply  to  aid  the  examination  of 
its  character,  and  to  point  out  its  most  noteworthy  characteristics. 

Gainsborough. 

Before  the  Conquest  Ledwin  was  the  owner  of  the  soil  on  which 
the  town  of  Gainsborough  now  stands.  After  that  great  national 
event  the  whole  of  the  town,  precincts,  and  manor,  were  bestowed 
upon  Goisfrid  de  Wirce.  In  extent  this  grant  consisted  of  eight 
carucates  of  land,  and  was  tilled  by  twelve  ploughs.  In  the  Con- 
fessor's time  it  paid  a  rent  to  the  Crown  of  £6  a  year,  which  was 
reduced  to  £4,  after  the  Conquest,  when  Rainald  and  other  tenants 
of  the  Bishop  cultivated  its  arable  lands.  This  manor  then  had 
members  or  detached  lands  in  Somerby  and  Yawthorpe.  Goisfrid 
had  a  residence  at  Gainsborough,  and  no  doubt  held  manor  courts 
and  exercised  all  the  other  privileges  of  a  Norman  lord.  Besides 
this  manor,  Goisfrid  held  vast  possessions  of  the  Crown,  comprising 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
his  nephew,  succeeded  to  all  his  lordships,  whose  son  Robert  lost 
them  through  his  rebellion,  1093.  For  a  time  the  Crown  retained 
these,  but  they  were  subsequently  given  to  Nigel,  the  son  of  Robert's 
only  sister  and  wife  of  Roger  de  Albini,  grandson  of  Robert,  the 
first  Norman  lord  of  Belvoir.  The  descendants  of  this  noble  pair, 
thus  representing  the  house  of  Mowbray,  and,  assuming  its  naine, 
long  continued — with  some  intermissions — to  be  lords  paramount 
of  Gainsborough,  by  whom  it  was  enfeoffed  and  held  by  a  military 
instead  of  a  socage  tenantry.  Then  it  consisted  of  four  knights' 
fees,  two  of  which  were  granted  to  Eustace  de  Vessey,  and  two  to 
Simon  de  Talbot,  by  William  de  Mowbray.  The  former  grant  was 
disannulled  in  121G,  when  perhaps  it  was  renewed  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  but  the  Talbots  retained  theirs,  whether  augmented  or  not, 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Of  these,  Robert, 
William,  and  John  succeeded  each  other,  the  last  of  whom  in  1243 
obtained  a  charter  of  free  warren  over  his  lands  at  Gainsborough, 
and  in  1258  Gerard  Talbot  was  holding  the  manor,  who  granted  it 
to  his  brother  John  on  condition  of  his  paying  an  annual  sum — not 
to  the  Crown  direct,  but  to  William  de  Valence  the  king's  half 
brother. 

Richard  Talbot  next  held  the  said  lands,  and  finally  John,  the 
last  of  the  family,  held  a  portion  of  them,  viz.,  one  knight's  fee  of 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  who  held  it  of  the  king.  The  whole  manor 
then  remained  in  the  seizing  of  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  half  brother  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  inherited  by  his  son, 
the  famous  Audomerus  or  Aylmer  de  Valence.  Upon  his  death 
without  issue,  1325,  his  estates  were  divided  between  his  sister 
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Isabella,  wife  of  John  de  Hastings,  and  Johanna,  his  sister  Johanna's 
daughter,  the  wife  of  John  Lord  Badenoch.  She  was  then  the  wife 
of  David  Strathbolgy,  Earl  of  Athol,  and  the  manor  of  Gains- 
borough and  its  appurtenances  fell  to  her  share.  Their  son  David 
succeeded,  who  married  Catherine  daughter  of  Henry  de  Bellomonte 
or  Beaumont.  Their  son  and  heir — another  David — having  no 
male  issue,  left  his  estates  to  his  two  daughters — Elizabeth,  born  at 
Gainsborough  1361,  and  Philippa,  1362.  In  this  second  division 
of  property,  Gainsborough  fell  to  Elizabeth,  then  the  widow  of  John 
]e  Scrope,  although  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  the 
wife  of  Thomas,  second  son  of  Henry  Percy,  first  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. Their  son  and  heir — designated  Henry  Percy  de  Athol, 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gainsborough,  but  he  held  it  still,  according 
to  the  ancient  tenure,  of  the  Mowbrays  and  of  the  king  in  capite. 
He  had  no  son,  and  therefore  divided  his  estates  by  will  between 
his  two  daughters.  Of  these,  Margaret  married,  first,  Henry  Lord 
Grey  of  Codnor,  and  secondly,  Eichard  Vere ;  and  Elizabeth 
married  first  William  Lucy  of  Cockermouth,  by  whom  she  had 
no  issue,  and  secondly  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Pilchard 
Burgh.  As  Gainsborough  had  fallen  to  her  share,  her  husband  held 
the  manor  in  her  right.  He  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Yorkist 
cause,  and  suffered  much  from  the  Lancastrians  when  in  the 
ascendant,  who  plundered  his  lands,  carried  off  his  cattle,  and 
destroyed  his  manor  house  at  Gainsborough,  1470.  As  he  had 
assisted  Edward  IV.  to  escape  from  Middleham  Castle,  and  had 
done  him  good  service  in  the  field  at  Barnet,  he  enjoyed  many 
lucrative  offices  during  his  reign.  He  died  1487,  and  was  buried — 
together  with  his  heiress  wife — in  a  chantry  chapel  he  had  erected 
and  endowed,  attached  to  the  parish  church.  A  stately  tomb,  sur- 
mounted by  the  effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife,  was  erected  above 
his  grave,  and  is  described  by  Holies,  but  this  has  now  perished. 

Five  generations  of  this  family  succeeded,  viz.,  Thomas,  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  Richard  III.,  and  a  Baron  by  Henry  VII., 
who  founded  a  hospital  at  Gainsborough,  and  appears  to  have  rebuilt 
the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Hall.  Edward,  Lord  Burgh,  who  married 
Anne,  the  heiress  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cobham,  and  through  the 
death  of  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor  without  issue,  inherited  the  manor 
of  Dunham,  as  his  cousin  and  heir  at  law.  Thomas  Lord  Burgh, 
who  married  first  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Tyrwhit,  secondly 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  died  36th 
Henry  VIII.  William,  Lord  Burgh,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Lord  Chnton,  and  died  1569.  Thomas,  Lord  Burgh,  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  above,  who  did  good  service  to  Elizabeth  as  her 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  and  as  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  where  he 
died  1597.  He  was  an  excellent  statesman,  but  of  such  extravagant 
habits  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  sell  all  his  property  at 
Gainsborough  the  year  before  his  death.  The  manor  and  its 
appurtenances  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Hickman  of 
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London,  who  was  knighted  by  James  I.  at  Belvoir  Castle,  on  his 
progress  from  Scotland  to  London  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
His  son,  Willoughby,  was  created  a  Baronet,  November  16,  1642, 
but  the  title  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  last  male  heir — 
Sir  Nevile  George  Hickman,  in  1781,  when  his  eldest  daughter, 
Frances,  inherited  his  estates.  She  never  married,  and  consequently 
bequeathed  her  estates  to  her  kinsman,  Henry  Bacon,  Esq.,  who 
assumed  her  name,  and  was  the  father  of  the  late  excellent  and 
benevolent  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gainsborough.  He,  dying  without 
issue,  left  his  estates  in  and  about  Gainsborough  to  his  nephew.  Sir 
H.  Hickman  Bacon,  Bart.,  their  present  proprietor  the  premier 
baronet  of  England. 

All  Saints'  Church. — There  is  almost  universally  some  fine  Gothic 
church  to  examine  in  the  place  of  our  annual  assemblages  ;  but  here 
we  have  one  of  that  kind  whose  birthplace  was  Egypt,  and  which — 
after  having  been  so  modified  as  to  reach  perfection  through 
Grecian  genius — became  at  once  the  style  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  under  the  Roman  dominion,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  our  own 
vernacular  Gothic  architecture.  Hence,  although  no  other  style 
but  the  Gothic  is  now  usually  tolerated  by  church  builders,  it  is 
both  pleasant  and  instructive  to  study  the  principles  of  Classical 
architecture  in  its  legitimate  order  of  time,  and  also  when  its  use 
was  reintroduced  as  an  exotic  after  the  Gothic  style  had  fairly 
died  out,  and  for  a  time  was  considered  so  barbarous  as  to  be  simply 
a  relic  of  the  so-called  dark  ages.  Of  a  Gothic  church  that  formerly 
graced  this  town,  the  tower  alone  now  remains.  This  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  apparently  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  as  we  gather 
from  a  reference  made  to  it  in  Miege's  New  State  of  England,  pub- 
lished in  1707.  The  stability  of  the  body  of  the  church  had  been 
endangered  through  the  serious  declension  of  its  walls  from  the 
perpendicular — a  misfortune  that  probably  arose  from  the  frequent 
tampering  with  its  foundations  through  the  then  evil  habit  of  making 
deep  graves  and  vaults  within  and  around  the  fabric.  Consequently 
all  but  the  tower  was  taken  down,  and  re-built  between  the  years 
1740-8.  At  that  time  the  re-introduced  Classical  style  was  con- 
sidered the  best  for  all  purposes ;  hence,  although  the  old  Gothic 
tower  was  retained,  it  was  determined  that  the  new  work  attached 
to  it  should  be  of  the  favourite  prevalent  style,  although  so  dai'ingly 
allied  to  another  most  dissimilar.  The  best  architects  of  the  day 
were  then  Gibbs,  the  designer  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  and  the  Ratcliffe  Library,  Oxford  (born  1674,  died 
1754),  and  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  designer  of  Somerset  House 
(born  1726,  died  1796).  These  were  the  leaders  of  the  architectural 
school  of  their  period,  one  of  whom  was  the  architect  of  this 
church ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his  name  has  already  been  forgotten. 
Externally,  all  that  we  can  say  of  this  church  is,  that  it  is  well 
built.     It  consists  of  an  unbroken  parallelogram  of  the  Tuscan 
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order,  whose  side  walls  are  adorned  with  seven  pilasters  supporting 
an  entablature  and  a  balustraded  parapet.  Between  these  pilasters 
are  the  almost  necessary  modern  arrangement  of  a  double  range  of 
windows.  The  site  of  the  old  chancel  remains  uncovered  by  the 
present  church,  and  at  the  west  end  the  finest  feature  of  a 
Classical  building  could  not  be  adopted  on  account  of  the  retention 
of  the  old  tower,  viz.,  the  portico.  The  whole  also  is  so  expression- 
less that  it  might  w^ell  be  a  library,  or  a  town-hall,  or  a  museum, 
or  indeed  almost  any  public  building,  but  for  the  timely  hint 
conveyed  by  the  unmistakable  church  tower,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  effect  of  the  interior  is  far  better,  and  may  be  regarded  as  that 
of  a  handsome  and  not  altogether  unsuitable  town  church.  The 
Corinthian  pillars  between  the  body  of  the  building  and  the  aisles, 
and  the  vaulted  ceiling,  are  really  fine  features  ;  while  the  former  are 
free  from  the  usual  contemporary  absurdity  of  fragments  of  an  en- 
tablature above  them.  Of  late  years  this  church  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  lowering  the  backs  of  the  seating,  and  in  altering  the 
arrangement  of  the  galleries.  The  position  and  character  of  the 
pulpit  in  such  a  church  must  always  prove  an  unconquerable  diffi- 
culty, so  that  all  that  can  be  done  has  been  effected,  with  the 
exception  of  giving  a  little  more  colour  to  the  fabric  through  the 
medium  of  hangings,  painting,  or  mosaic  work,  at  the  east  end,  and 
of  some  stencilling  or  tinting,  for  which  the  ceiling  seems  to  cry 
aloud. 

The  Old  Hall. — Of  the  few  ancient  mansions  which,  from  their 
size  and  dignity,  may  be  said  to  hold  a  place  between  the  castellated 
buildings  constructed  for  defence  alone,  or  to  combine  the  castle 
with  the  dwelling-house,  and  those  halls  which  belonged  to  the 
smaller  gentry,  this  edifice  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  perfect ;  for,  although  it  is  denuded  of  the  furniture 
and  interior  appendages  which  \vould  so  much  have  enhanced  its 
interest  had  they  remained,  it  retains  its  ancient  plan,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  almost  entire  shell  of  a  baronial  residence  of  the  first  class. 
It  consists  of  a  grand  hall,  butteries  and  kitchens,  a  staircase  and 
two  wings — one  containing  the  principal  living-rooms,  and  the 
other  those  offices  and  sleeping-rooms  which  were  occupied  by  the 
attendants  of  the  family.  It  has  also  a  handsome  brick  tower, 
similar  in  character  to  Tattershall  Castle.  That  there  was  an  older 
building  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  no  part  of  the  present  fabric 
can  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  Formerly,  a  low 
arcaded  wall  joined  the  two  gables,  serving  to  carry  a  flat  I'oof  above. 
During  the  fair,  temporary  shops  were  opened  in  this  arcade,  although 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  mansion  passed  through  it,  and  from 
the  roof  the  family  could  have  a  view  of  the  humours  of  the  scene 
below,  a  door  in  the  eastern  gable  having  given  access  to  this  leaded 
terrace. 

The  former  owners  of  this  interesting  old  hall — the  Burghs — 
were  Yorkists  ;  for  we  read  that  when  Sir  Robert  Wells,  eldest  son 
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of  Lord  Wells  and  Willoughby,  was  persuaded  by  the  king-maker, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  to  set  up  the  deposed  King  Henry  against  Edward 
of  York,  and  that  a  large  army  was  raised  m  Lincolnshire  (which 
county  was  chiefly  Lancastrian),  Lord  Burgh  was  driven  out  of  the 
county  and  his  house  destroyed.  Now  the  style  of  the  Old  Hall 
corresponds  with  this  period,  and  as  we  find  that  the  Burghs 
increased  in  power  and  distinction  with  the  success  of  the  White 
Rose,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  their  mansion  would  be  enlarged 
and  improved  accordingly.  Probably,  therefore,  the  spacious  hall 
and  the  whole  of  the  timber  work  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  ;  and 
the  oriel  window,  the  tower,  and  the  ball-room,  of  that  of  Henry  VII., 
when  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  helped  Edward  IV.  to  escape  out  of 
Middleham  Castle,  was  created  Lord  Burgh,  and  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  This  lord  was,  as  Leland  observes  in  his  Itinerary 
"  richly  buried"  in  Gainsborough  church,  his  effigy,  and  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Botreaux,  being  erected  in  alabaster.  It  was 
his  grandson  Thomas  who  received  the  king  in  his  progress 
through  Lincolnshire  in  1541,  with  his  queen,  Catherine  Howard. 
They  arrived  at  Gainsborough  from  Lincoln  on  the  12th  of 
August,  coming  probably  through  Torksey,  Marton,  and  Lea. 
The  council  sat  and  transacted  business  during  their  stay  at 
Gainsborough,  which  lasted  for  four  days.  When  this  building 
was  repaired  some  few  years  back,  the  remains  of  mural  paintings 
were  found  on  the  walls  of  the  principal  roonfis,  representing  groups 
of  figures  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  noble  host  may 
have  had  his  apartments  decorated  for  this  royal  reception.  The 
painting  of  a  falcon,  the  badge  of  the  Burgh  family,  remains  in  the 
small  room  adjoining  this  hall,  but  it  has  been  spoiled  by  having  a 
rock  painted  below  instead  of  an  heraldic  wreath,  the  repairs  having 
been  conducted  without  any  regard  to  taste  or  congruity — as  may  be 
seen  through  the  clumsy  brackets"  in  this  hall,  and  the  style  in 
which  the  Hickman  and  Bacon  arms  have  been  executed.  Doubtless 
high  festival  was  held  here  when  King  Henry  was  present,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  future  and  last  wife  of  the  Royal  Bluebeard 
sat  at  the  festive  board,  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  this  Lord  Burgh 
(who  died  before  his  father),  having  married  Catherine  Parr ;  but  we 
are  not  able  to  gather  whether  at  this  time  that  son  was  living,  or 
whether  she,  having  become  a  widow,  had  married  her  second 
husband.  Lord  Latimer.  A  sad  story  is  connected  with  this  Lincoln- 
shire progress  :  for  on  the  return  of  the  Court  to  London,  the  Queen 
was  charged  with  certain  criminal  acts  with  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
both  at  Lincoln  and  at  Gainsborough,  which  led  her  to  the  scaffold. 
This  Lord  Burgh's  son  Thomas  succeeded  his  father,  and  his  son 
married  the  daughter  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Lincoln  ;  their  son,  the 
last  Lord  Burgh,  died  in  1594,  leaving  no  male  heir.  The  manor 
of  Gainsborough  was  then  purchased  by  William  Hickman,  of 
London,  who  was  created  a  baronet  by  James  I.  The  Hickmans 
resided  here  till  the  beginning  of  the  last   century,  when  they 
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bought  Thonock  of  the  Godfrey  family.  This  old  hall  at  Gains- 
borough has  undergone  various  vicissitudes,  having  been  lent  to 
John  Wesley  to  preach  in  on  one  of  his  migratory  tours  ;  and 
having  served  as  a  theatre,  when  the  original  brackets  were  removed 
from  the  springs  of  the  arches,  one  of  which,  representing  an  angel, 
formerly  nailed  against  the  wall  of  the  passage  at  Mr.  Caldicott's 
shop,  is  now  carefully  preserved,  and  the  hall  itself,  cleared  from  all 
needless  modern  encumbrances  and  incongruities,  still  displays 
almost  as  much  dignity  as  when  royalty  feasted  beneath  its  spacious 
roof,  and  nobles  and  ladies  in  all  the  splendour  of  the  sixteenth 
century  waited  upon  their  sovereign  within  its  massive  walls. 

Blyton. 

Earl  Edwin  possessed  the  soil  of  Blyton  before  the  Conquest. 
Afterwards  the  king  retained  three  carucates  here  for  himself  as 
part  of  his  manor  and  soke  of  Kirton,  and  eventually  these  lands 
became  a  portion  of  an  hereditary  seigniory  attached  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Cornwall  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  began 
to  be  held  by  members  of  a  family  named  Cornwall — variously 
spelt  Cornwayles,  Cornwallys,  and  Cornwayle.  Besides  these 
lands  in  Blyton,  they  had  others  in  various  vills  about  Kirton, 
and  a  residence  at  Thonock.  Most  probably  they  derived  their 
name  and  property  from  an  illegitimate  offshoot  of  Edmund 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  died  without  legitimate  offspring,  1300. 
A  second  parcel  of  land  here  was  granted  to  Guy  or  Wydo  de  Credon 
as  an  appendage  of  his  manor  of  Laughton,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Alan.  At  the  most  this  consisted  of  one  carucate 
and  six  oxgangs.  A  larger  parcel,  viz.,  three  oxgangs,  was  granted 
to  Roger  of  Poitou  in  return  for  having  assisted  Robert  Curthose 
against  his  brother  Henry ;  but  through  forfeiture  it  was  next 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  a  kinsman  of  Henry  I.  Probably 
both  of  these  last  parcels  were  subsequently  possessed  by  the 
Credons  or  Crouns,  from  whom  they  descended  first  to  the  family 
of  Longchamps,  and  then  to  that  of  Pedwardine  ;  of  which  last, 
Roger  Pedwardine  in  1358  was  tenant  in  capite.  From  the  Ped- 
wardines  these  lands  descended  to  the  Darcys  and  Wymbyshs. 

During  the  twelfth  century,  a  considerable  grant  of  land  at 
Blyton  was  made  to  the  Templars  at  Willoughton  by  one  or  more 
of  its  lords  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  members  of  the  family  of 
Trehampton,  of  Lea,  were  holding  lands  here. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Cornwalls  had  died  out,  and  their 
parcel  of  Blyton  belonging  to  the  royal  manor  of  Kirton  was  held 
by  John  Maidenwell,  of  Kirton,  who  forfeited  it,  1465,  for  having 
supported  the  Lancastrian  party,  when  it  was  granted  to  John 
Burgh,  the  brother  of  the  then  lord  of  Gainsborough.  From  that 
family  it  has  passed  to  the  present  owner  of  Thonock — Sir  H. 
Hickman  Bacon,  Bart. 
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St.  Martins  Church. — In  plan  this  church  consists  of  a  nave, 
aisles,  tower,  and  chancel.  The  aisle  windows  are  square-headed 
of  the  Decorated  period.  The  clerestory  is  Perpendicular.  The 
tower  is  well  buttressed,  but  its  upper  stage  appears  to  have  been 
reconstructed,  and  is  much  marred  by  plaster  patches.  Formerly 
there  was  a  south  porch,  but  this  no  longer  shelters  the  doorway 
with  which  it  was  connected.  The  chancel  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  some  years  ago,  and  not  in  a  commendable  manner  ;  but  in 
its  eastern  wall  are  the  remains  of  an  early  Geometrical  triplet 
window,  set  within  an  enclosing  arch,  whose  excellent  character 
causes  regret  that  it  was  not  selected  to  constitute  the  key-note  of 
the  present  chancel.  Witlain,  is  a  well-proportioned  nave,  and 
arcades  of  three  bays,  having  low  pillars,  wide  arches,  and  octagonal 
shafts,  except  one  of  those  of  the  north  aisle,  which  in  plan  is  a 
pointed  quatrefoil,  and  whose  capital  is  better  moulded.  The  south 
arcade  is  of  the  simplest  early  Decorated  style.  The  aisle  on  this 
side  is  wider  than  the  other,  and  its  eastern  portion  formerly  served 
as  a  chapel,  whose  piscina  and  aumbry  still  remain.  The  Perpen- 
dicular font,  with  its  richly-carved  panels  and  embattled  cornice, 
is  a  pleasing  example  of  its  class.  Here  also  is  a  brass  plate 
commemorating  one  of  the  Cecil  family,  dated  1614. 

A  large  wooden  gallery  sadly  disfigures  the  appearance  of  the 
interior  of  this  church. 

Laughton. 

At  the  close  of  the  Saxon  period  the  lands  here  were  possessed 
by  three  proprietors,  Ulgrim,  Swein,  and  Ledwin.  Ulgrim's  portion, 
together  with  its  appurtenances  in  Blyl-on  and  Scotton,  were  given 
by  the  Conqueror  to  Wido  de  Credon,  who  let  those  in  Laughton  to 
a  tenant  named  Aland ;  these  then  consisted  of  two  carucates  and 
two  oxgangs,  but  of  three  carucates  and  four  oxgangs  in  1100,  when 
they  were  in  possession  of  Alan  de  Credon,  Wido  s  son. 

Swein's  lands  here  together  with  a  mill  and  an  appurtenance  in 
Scotton,  were  given  to  Roger  de  Poitou.  These  comprised  one 
carucate  and  a  half  in  Laughton,  and  two  oxgangs  in  Scotton ;  the 
former  being  cultivated  by  a  tenant  named  Blanchard. 

Ledwin's  lands,  consisting  of  ten  oxgangs,  were  also  given  to 
Eoger  de  Poitou.  These  were  cultivated  by  five  sokemen  or  free 
tenants,  and  they  had  an  appendage  of  two  oxgangs  in  Blyton. 

When  Roger's  lands  were  forfeited,  they  were  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Mortaigne,  who  let  them  to  Roger  de  Mortaigne. 

At  an  early  period  the  Templars  had  possessions  here  granted  to 
them  by  now  unknown  benefactors.  The  descent  of  the  above 
named  lands  is  also  unknown;  but  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Cornwalls  of  Thonock  and  the  Dalisons  had  become  the  principal 
landholders  here,  and  both  are  stated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  have 
held  their  land  of  her  as  of  the  Honour  and  Castle  of  Bolingbroke, 
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although  neither  the  Earls  of  Chester,  nor  any  members  of  the 
Roumara  family,  whose  fiefs  passed  to  the  crown  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV".,  are  recorded  to  have  had  the  seigniory  of  lands  in 
Laughton.  The  Dalisons  believed  that  they  had  been  resident  here 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  the 
case  except  through  descent  from  one  of  the  above  named  early 
tenants,  Aland  or  Blauchard,  of  which  no  record  is  forthcoming. 

All  Saints  Church. — This  consists  of  a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  north  aisle  arcade.  This 
is  of  a  transitional  character  between  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  styles.  The  arches  are  round,  but  the  mouldings  are 
comparatively  late.  The  carving  of  the  pillar  capitals  is  varied  and 
worthy  of  notice.  The  westernmost  arch  springs  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  corbel-table,  or  square  abacus  supported  by  three  Early 
English  corbels  inserted  in  the  pier,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  monument  that  has  per- 
plexed many.  This  consists  of  an  altar  tomb  commemorating 
William  Dalison  and  his  son  George,  who  died  respectively  in  1543 
and  1549,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  tomb, 
and  another  on  its  top,  under  the  effigy  of  a  knight  beneath  a 
very  beautifully  execvited  triple  canopy,  engraved  upon  brass  plates. 
The  inscription  runs  as  follows: — "Hie  jacent  Williemus  Dalison 
armig  quonda  Vicecomes  &  escheator  comitat  Lincolii,  ac  un' 
Justiciar  pacis  &  quor  in  eodem  com ;  Et  Georgius  Dalison  filius 
et  heres  de  Willim,  qui  quode  Willims  obiit  decimo  octavo  die  mesis 
Decembris  Aiio  diii  M°ccccc°xliii°  Ao  regni  nup  regis  Henrici  octavi 
xxxviij  Et  dictus  Georgius  obiit  xx°  die  mensis  Janu  Anno  diii 
Mocccccoxlix,  Anno  regni  nup  regis  Edwardi  sexti  tertio,  quar 
animae  ppicietur  Deus,  Amen."  But  this  inscription  is  a  century 
and  a  half  later  than  the  above-named  effigy ;  whence  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  the  constructors  of  this  Dalison  tomb  incorpo- 
rated into  it  the  memorial  of  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  or — still 
worse — that  of  some  other  person,  as  an  ornament,  to  which  they 
had  no  I'ightful  possession.  There  are  no  heraldic  insignia  dis- 
played in  the  execution  of  this  beautiful  anonymous  effigy,  but 
from  its  details  it  appears  to  be  either  of  the  latter  part  of  Richard 
the  Second's  reign,  or  of  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  one. 
The  Dalisons  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Laughton  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  one  of  its  members,  Dr.  Roger  Dalison,  founded  a 
school  here,  which  he  endowed  with  the  proceeds  of  lands  in  Buck- 
nail,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Inserted  above  the 
Dalison  tomb,  with  its  borrowed  adornment,  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  is  a  female  bust  in  high 
relief  and  of  much  beauty,  within  a  circular  panel.  The  slab  out  of 
which  it  is  carved  is  square ;  but  this  has  probably  been  cut  out 
of  an  oblong  one,  formerly  constituting  the  sepulchral  memorial  of 
some  lovely  lady,  and  placed  over  her  remains,  but  now  after 
having   been   ruthlessly  curtailed,   is   doing   service   simply    as    a 
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mural  ornament ;  as  the  projectors  of  Judge  Dalisou's  monument 
scrupled  not  to  appropriate  ready-made  or  stolen  goods  for  the  cheap 
adornment  of  his  tomb,  probably  this  beautiful  bust  was  at  the  same 
time  erected  in  the  place  it  now  occupies  as  a  supplementary  orna- 
ment to  the  monument  beneath. 

SCOTTON. 

The  whole  of  this  vill  was  given  by  Brand,  a  monk  of  Burgh 
(Peterborough),  conjointly  with  his  brothers  Asketil,  Siricius,  and 
Sinothus,  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Burgh  ;  and  Asketil  was  the 
tenant  of  the  same.  It  consisted  of  six  carucates  of  land.  Here 
was  a  soldier  tenant,  named  Kichard,  who,  in  return  for  his  tenancy, 
was,  no  doubt,  expected  to  yield  military  service  when  required. 
He  held  three  carucates  of  land,  and  had  under  him  twenty-two 
villains,  five  bordars,  and  seventeen  sokemen.  The  whole  manor 
after  the  Conquest  was  valued  at  £4,  but  had  previously  been 
reckoned  worth  £5.  It  had  a  member  in  Thorpe  (Northorpe), 
consisting  of  one  carucate. 

In  1140-5  it  was  let  to  Ralph  de  Nevill  by  knightly  service, 
estimated  at  the  close  of  that  century  at  one  knight's  fee  and  the 
third  part  of  another,  then  in  the  tenure  of  Robert  de  Nevill.  His 
descendants  resided  here,  and  retained  possession  of  the  manor  until 
their  extinction  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  through  default  of  a 
male  heir.  Their  representative — Maude  or  Mabel  Nevill — then 
carried  the  manor  into  the  Bussey  family,  through  her  marriage 
with  Sir  John  Bussey  of  Hougham,  who  lost  his  life  and  estates 
through  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign,  when  Henry  of  Bolingbroke 
had  assumed  the  crown  of  England.  Another  manor  in  Scotton 
belonged  to  the  Saxon  Gamel  before  the  Conquest ;  after  which  it 
was  given  to  Ivo  Tailbois,  who  let  it  to  Gozelin.  It  consisted  of  two 
carucates,  and  was  worked  by  fifteen  villains,  three  bordars,  and  six 
sokemen.  Here  also  was  a  mill.  In  1100  this  manor  was  in  the 
possession  of  Ivo's  son-in-law — Ranulf  Meschinus — and  was  valued 
at  one  knight's  fee.  Subsequently  it  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
a  descendant  of  Ivo's,  who  let  it  by  knight's  service  to  the  De  Veres. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Cornwalls 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  manor  here,  into  which  both  of  the  older 
manors  then  appear  to  have  merged.  They  were  succeeded  by  the 
Dalisons  who  held  the  manor  during  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  subsequent  one. 

St.  Genevieve's  Church. — Few  churches  in  England  are  dedicated 
to  St.  Genevieve.  She  was  born  at  Nanterre,  four  miles  from  Paris, 
A.D.  432,  and  died  in  the  year  512.  As  the  patroness  of  the  French 
capital  she  was  held  for  many  centuries  in  the  highest  regard,  so 
that  her  shrine  was  adorned  and  enriched  with  jewels  and  precious 
offerings  of  many  kings  and  princes.  There  are  many  miracles 
recorded  which  she  is  said  to  have  wrought  in  life,  and  after  her 
death.     One  of  these  is  usually  referred  to  in  her  representations. 
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viz.,  as  bearing  a  candle  which  the  devil  is  trying  to  extinguish  with 
a  pair  of  bellows.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  legend  that  in 
walking  to  church  with  a  candle  borne  before  her  by  a  guide,  as 
often  as  it  was  blown  out  it  was  miraculously  relit  directly  St. 
Genevieve  took  it  in  her  hand.  Whether  St.  Genevieve's  candle 
was  blown  out  when  certain  destructive  acts  occurred  in  connection 
with  this  church,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  at  all  events  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  architectural  light  then  prevalent  even  in  high 
places,  for  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  very  ill  this  church  has  been 
treated  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Originally  a  fine  fabric, 
probably  restored,  and  certainly  beautified  by  various  members  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Nevill,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  until 
8th  Richard  II.,  it  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  again 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  five  of  its  altar  stones  were  broken  up 
and  used  as  paving  stones,  a.d.  1566,  and  other  minor  demolitions 
occurred  ;  but  the  worst  despoilment  of  this  church  took  place  in 
the  fatal  year  1820,  under  the  direction  of  Archdeacon  Bay  ley. 
Some  things  he  did  which  were  commendable,  such  as  the  removal 
of  the  superfluous  soil  from  about  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and 
some  stopping  from  a  part  of  the  east  window ;  but  from  a  most 
strange  opinion  that  the  tower  would  be  strengthened  by  pulling 
down  such  portions  of  the  aisles  as  overlapped  it,  and  applying 
buttresses  to  it,  rather  than  incorporating  them  with  the  old  work, 
those  ideas  were  acted  on,  and  with  what  result  will  be  easily  seen. 
Then,  also,  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  was  curtailed,  a  fine 
old  chancel  sci'een  was  destroyed,  and  many  fragments  of  painted 
glass,  including  some  of  the  41  shields  belonging  to  the  Nevill 
family,  formerly  displayed  in  the  windows  here,  were  carried  off 
and  inserted  in  the  window  of  Messingham  church,  of  which  Dr. 
Bayley  was  then  rector.  Still,  however,  there  remain  features 
of  considerable  interest  here.  Of  the  Norman  period  we  have  a 
doorway  and  the  tower  arch. — now  nearly  concealed.  Next  we  have 
portions  of  the  Early  English  time,  such  as  the  beautiful  doorway 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  whose  shaft  capitals,  tooth 
moulding,  and  general  character  resemble  those  of  Kirton  church 
doorways  ;  also  a  remarkably  long  lancet  window  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel.  Of  an  early  Decorated  period  are  the  principal  part 
of  the  tower,  together  with  its  arch,  which  formerly  opened  into  the 
south  aisle,  a  fine  arcade  of  four  bays  belonging  to  that  aisle,  its 
two  over-large  windows  of  the  intersecting  lancet  type,  and  another 
arcade  affording  access  to  a  chantry  chapel ;  also  a  window  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Of  the  Perpendicular  style  are  the  above- 
named  chapel,  and  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  upon  whose  eastern 
face  is  scored  the  pitch  of  the  old  nave  roof,  now  replaced  by  a  very 
inferior  modern  substitute.  The  very  handsome  font,  of  Caen  stone, 
supported  upon  marble  shafts,  was  designed  by  Street,  and  presented 
to  the  church  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  St.  Leger.  The 
communion  plate  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morley,  rector  from 
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1721  to  31.  In  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  south  aisle  is  an 
hagioscope,  and  in  the  chancel  a  semicircular-headed  aumbry,  a 
piscina,  and  a  credence. 

There  are  several  interesting  monumental  memorials  in  this 
church. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  sepulchral  slab  beneath  an  arch,  bearing 
this  legend,  "  John  de  Thevelby  gist  ici  pur  deus  pries  pur  lalme 
de  loy."  Also  a  fragment  of  another  slab  on  which  are  some 
Lombardic  letters.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  slab  inserted  in  the  pave- 
ment, on  which  is  cut  the  Nevill  shield  of  arms  and  this  legend, 

de  Nevill,  qda  Diis  de  Sco octogesimo  secundo  cujus 

.  .  .  ."  and  commemorates  one  of  the  Nevills,  who  were  lords  of 
Scotton  until  6th  Rich.  II.,  and  whose  pedigree  is  given  in  Harl.  MS. 
1756.  See  also  Thorotons  Nottinghamshire,  vol.  3,  p.  145.  Now 
placed  in  the  pavement  at  the  east  end  of  the  central  alley  is  a 
stone  slab  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  legend  is  gone  and 
whose  shape  has  been  altered ;  but  which  still  displays  the  bust  of 
a  priest  within  a  deeply  cut  quatrefoil.  The  hands  are  raised  in 
prayer,  and  the  amice  is  richly  wrought. 

In  the  chancel  is  a  recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  with  his  legs 
crossed  and  in  mail  armour,  probably  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Adjoining  this  is  a  slab  adorned  with  a  foliated  cross,  on  which  the 
following  words  of  an  inscription  can  still  be  discerned  :  "  R . . . .  dus 

Sallenby  quondam q  obiit.  .  .  die   an   dni  mcccc."     Here 

also  is  a  mediaeval  memorial  of  a  female.  All  of  these  were 
removed  from  the  south  aisle  in  1820.  On  the  roof  is  a  shield 
bearing  on  a  bend  three  annulets  impaling  a  fret,  and  another  bearing 
three  crescents,  a  canton  ermine. 

SCOTTER. 

The  whole  of  this  vill  once  belonged  to  Brand,  Asketil,  and 
Siricius,  but  had  been  given  before  the  Conquest  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter  at  Burgh,  i.e.  Peterborough.  Afterwards  the  manor  was 
chiefly  held  of  the  monastery  by  Aldnod  and  Aschell ;  but  the 
abbot  worked  a  portion  of  the  land  with  four  ploughs.  Altogether  it 
contained  eight  carucates  of  land,  which  were  cultivated  by  twelve 
ploughs ;  here  also  was  a  mill  and  a  fishery.  Besides  these  lands 
it  had  a  member  in  Scunthorpe  consisting  of  three  carucates  worked 
by  four  ploughs.  The  whole  was  valued  in  king  Edward's  time  at 
£11,  and  subsequently  at  £10. 

At  the  second  survey — circa  1100,  the  manor  of  Scotton 
consisted,  as  before,  of  eight  carucates ;  but  at  a  later  period  was 
said  to  contain  eleven,  when  the  lands  were  let  by  the  abbot  to 
a  socage  tenantry,  who  in  common  with  other  tenants  of  his  house 
in  Scotton,  Northorpe,  Springthorpe,  &c.,  were  obliged  to  attend  the 
wapentake  court  at  Corringham,  every  three  weeks,  and  to  pay  23s, 
in  fees  to  the  county  sheriff. 
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At  a  third  survey — taken  in  1275,  the  abhot  was  questioned  as 
to  his  title  to  the  church  and  manor  of  Scotter ;  when  he  asserted 
that  the  former  had  been  given  to  his  house  by  king  Wulphere,  and  he 
produced  cliarters  purporting  to  prove  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  confirmed  the  original  charter  to  Abbot  Leofric,  and  that  sub- 
sequently, William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John, 
had  done  the  same,  which  title  appears  to  have  been  deemed 
sufficient.  This  manor  was  not,  so  far,  let  to  any  by  knight's  service, 
but  its  rents,  &c.  were  collected  by  the  monastic  bailiffs.  One  of 
the^e,  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  a  Tyrwhit 
of  Kettlebj',  whose  descendant — Sir  William,  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  manor  in  fee  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  held  by  knight's  service 
of  the  king  after  the  monastic  estates  were  confiscated.  Sir  William 
and  his  descendants  resided  here  for  a  considerable  period,  in  a 
mansion  he  erected,  and  there  are  still  some  memorials  of  that 
family  in  the  church. 

St.  Peter's  Church. — After  having  observed  the  rather  lofty  Per- 
pendicular tower  of  this  church,  which  naturally  first  attracts  atten- 
tion, it  will  soon  be  seen  how  sadly  the  southern  elevation  has  been 
tampered  with,  before  the  right  principles  of  church  reparation 
were  so  well  understood  as  they  now  are  ;  yet  there  are  features  of 
considerable  interest  still  remaining,  which  have  survived  the 
perilous  times  of  past  restoration  and  the  hands  of  well-meaning 
but  most  destructive  renovators  in  the  fatal  year  1820.  Of  a  late 
transitional  or  very  early  Early  English  period  we  have  a  fine  old 
doorway,  now  protected  by  a  modern  porch,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel.  The  former  has  on  either 
side  shafts,  the  foliation  of  whose  capitals  has  been  tampered  with 
by  some  person  in  a  mischievously  comical  vein.  The  south  wall 
of  the  church,  in  which  this  doorway  is  inserted,  has  been  unduly 
raised  and  pierced  with  windows  of  a  poor  character,  at  a  high  level, 
producing  a  very  unsatisfactory  result ;  but  the  lower  part  of  one 
of  the  old  windows — now  stopped  up,  may  still  be  detected,  and 
towards  the  east  end  is  an  original  window  of  the  interesting  lancet 
character.  In  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  are  remains 
of  a  Norman  window,  walled  up,  that  in  the  south  wall  being  close 
to  a  more  ambitious  successor  now  doing  service.  Opposite,  a  long 
modernised  light  has  also  superseded  its  ancient  predecessor,  and 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt.  The  north  aisle  is  a 
very  poor  feature  of  a  debased  Perpendicular  character,  stuccoed. 
There  is  an  idea  of  airy  spaciousness  conveyed  by  the  interior,  but 
after  the  eye  has  been  dissatisfied  by  the  cold  chilly  south  wall, 
beset  with  windows,  almost  after  the  manner  of  a  clerestory,  it  turns 
with  pleasure  towards  the  beautiful  Early  English  aisle  arcade 
opposite.  Its  pillars  are  varied,  and  one  is  especially  beautiful, 
whose  shaft  is  composed  of  four  groups  of  triple  shaftlets,  having  a 
single  shaft  between  each  group  ;  the  boldly  designed  foliated 
capitals  of  all  three  pillars  are  excellent.     This  aisle  opens  into  what 
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was  no  doubt  formerly  a  chantry  chapel,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  aisle,  which  overlaps  and  opens  into  the  chancel. 
Its  details  are  of  a  more  severe  character,  but  are  of  the  same  style. 
A  good  old  carved  oak  chancel  screen  of  the  Perpendicular  period 
still  remains  in  this  church,  also  several  memorials  of  the  Tyrwhit 
family.  In  1854  a  considerable  improvement  was  effected  here  by 
the  removal  of  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  the 
opening  of  the  tower  arch. 

Messingham. 

There  were  three  manors  here  previous  to  the  Conquest,  severally 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Medeshampstead,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Erneis  de  Burun.  This  was  given  to  the  abbey  by  king 
Wulphere,  its  founder,  in  664,  and  consisted  of  four  carucates,  sub- 
sequently increased  to  five  carucates  and  two  oxgangs  by  Brand  and 
his  two  brothers ;  these,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  were  held  by 
Elnod,  and  were  worth  £4.  This  manor  also  had  an  appendage  in 
Scunthorpe,  consisting  of  one  oxgang  and  part  of  another.  After  the 
Elnod  was  expelled,  and  a  Norman — William  by  name,  and  Conquest 
others  became  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  lands  here.  These  continued  to 
be  held  by  various  persons,  of  whom  one  Fulk  de  Dover  was  holding 
them  by  knight's  service,  1220-30.  Shortly  after,  the  family  of 
Marshall  began  to  be  manorial  tenants  of  Messingham,  but  whether 
they  held  their  lands  under  the  abbots  of  Medeshampstead  or  not 
is  unrecorded.  At  the  suppression  of  the  abbey,  1536,  some  of  its 
lands  here,  viz.,  350  acres,  became  part  of  the  endowment  of  the 
newly-created  Peterborough  cathedral.  Subsequently  this  estate 
was  held  by  a  family  named  Longbotham. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  manor  had  belonged  to  Rolf,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  carucates  and  two  oxgangs  of  land.  He  obtained  it 
through  a  grant  from  the  Conqueror,  together  with  a  mill  and  10 
acres  of  pasture,  and  let  it  to  one  Malgar,  when  the  estimate  of 
its  value  was  considerably  lower  than  in  the  Confessor's  time.  At 
the  second  general  survey — circa  1100,  this  estate  was  reduced  to 
one  carucate  and  six  oxgangs,  when  it  was  still  held  by  Malgar.  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Messingham  Grange,  and  was  sold  by  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  £173. 

Erneis  de  Burun's  manor  consisted  of  ten  oxgangs  and  a  half. 
It  had  belonged  to  Eddiva,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Conqueror  was 
transferred  to  Erneis,  or  Ernestus  ;  when  its  value  was  lowered 
from  60s.  to  20s.,  including  a  mill  and  ten  acres  of  meadow,  and 
Thurstan  became  its  tenant.  Shortly  afterwards  it  became  parcel 
of  the  Barony  of  Trusbut,  and  was  held  by  the  Lords  de  Roos  in 
capite  of  the  king  for  a  considerable  period.  Then  it  was  estimated 
at  half  a  knight's  fee,  and  held  of  the  Trusbuts  by  the  De  Veres  of 
Goxhill  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  next  century  by 
the  De  la  Poles,  of  whom  Michael  obtained  a  grant  of  holding  a 
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market  and  fair  at  Messinghara.  On  his  forfeiture  of  this  estate. 
1388-9,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sothills  of  Redmost,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Holy  Trinity  Church. — Upon  this  fabric  was  bestowed  all  the 
ingenuity  and  favour  of  a  church  restorer,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  viz.,  Dr.  Bayley,  then  rector  of  this  parish,  Subdean  of  Lincoln, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Stow.  He  expended  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  what  may  be  almost  termed  a  re-building  of  the  fabric, 
and  adorned  it  with  spoil  gathered  from  other  churches  in  his  arch- 
deaconry; and  yet  the  result,  as  well  as  the  means  employed  to 
effect  his  object,  cannot  be  regarded  without  sincere  regret.  The 
exterior  needs  no  comment,  as  it  speaks  so  plainly  for  itself. 
Within,  two  good  Early  English  arcades  of  four  bays  each  have 
been  fortunately  allowed  to  remain.  The  pillar  shafts  of  the 
northern  one  are  alternately  circular  and  octagonal ;  those  of  the 
opposite  arcade  are  clustered,  their  responds  having  keel-shaped 
shafts  ;  the  old  clerestory  windows  on  the  south  side  now  constitute 
mere  apertures  above  the  arcade  of  the  south  aisle.  A  most  curious 
and  improper  arrangement  exists  in  the  chancel ;  first  appears 
in  the  centre  of  its  area  a  vast  pulpit  blocking  out  all  behind  it, 
whose  beautifully  carved  oak  canopy,  the  Archdeacon  in  his  double 
capacity  was  enabled  to  abstract  from  the  cathedral  and  bring 
here  for  his  own  use.  This  had  formed  the  canopy  of  an  ancient 
clock,  presented  by  Treasurer  Welbourn  to  the  cathedral,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  beneath  which  were  three  figures  which  struck 
the  hours  and  quarters  upon  bells  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
old  oak  carved  work  of  the  prayer  and  clerk's  desks  are  remnants  of 
a  prayer  desk  brought  from  Althorpe  church  ;  but  the  other  carved 
fragments,  inserted  in  the  back  and  door  of  the  minister's  pew,  as 
it  was  formerly  called,  and  also  that  piece  in  an  aumbry  door,  are 
parts  of  an  old  screen  of  this  church,  which  formerly  chancelled 
off  a  chantry  chapel,  in  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  south  aisle,  called 
the  Raven  choir. 

So  also  the  fragments  of  coloured  glass  in  the  windows  of  this 
church  were  for  the  most  part  brought  here  from  other  churches  by 
Archdeacon  Bayley.  The  representations  of  our  Lord's  descent 
into  hell,  his  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  angels  censing, 
belonged  to  Kettlethorpe  church.  Those  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
vine  leaves,  and  shields  of  arms  belonging  to  the  Nevills,  came 
from  Scotton  church.  The  figure  of  our  Lord  in  glory  was  derived 
from  Snarford  church,  except  the  head,  which  belonged  to  Malvern 
church.  The  mutilated  figure  of  a  horseman,  the  best  pieces  of 
ruby  glass,  and  other  portions  inserted  in  the  windows  of  the  church 
generally,  came  from  Manchester  Collegiate  church  ;  but  a  figure  in 
the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  south  aisle  windows  here,  and  some 
other  pieces,  always  belonged  to  this  church,  and  therefore  were  not  a 
part  of  the  Archidiaconal  spoil  gathered  from  other  sources  so  widely 
apart.   Behind  the  pulpit  is  a  font  as  proportionately  insignificant  as 
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the  pulpit  is  over  large,  while  both  it  and  the  communion  table 
are  completely  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  congregation  by  the 
present  disposition  of  the  furniture  of  this  church.  On  the  north- 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a  Decorated  aumbry,  and  near  this  three 
statuette  brackets.  Here  also  are  two  brasses,  one  commemorating 
a  member  of  the  Gravenor  family  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
another  some  of  the  Yerburgh  family. 

BOTTESFOED. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  inBottesford,viz,,twocarucates 
and  thirty  acres  of  meadow,  belonged  to  Earl  Edwin's  manor  of 
Kirton.  This  was  retained  by  the  Conqueror  himself.  The 
remainder,  consisting  of  one  carucate,  fifteen  acres  of  pasture,  thirty 
of  brushwood,  together  with  the  church  and  a  mill,  to  which  all 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  bring  their  corn  to  be  ground, 
had  belonged  to  Agemund,  a  large  Saxon  landownei",  but  was  given 
by  king  William  to  Goceline  Fitzlambert,  together  with  an  appendage 
of  two  oxgangs  in  Cletham,  worked  by  two  villains  and  one  ox. 

Thirty  years  subsequently  this  manor  with  its  appurtenance  in 
Aseby  was  held  by  Goceline 's  son,  Gilbert,  circa  1200 — 20,  it  was 
reckoned  worth  a  knight's  fee,  and  was  held  by  a  Crevequer,  whose 
tenant  was  Walter  de  Vere.  One  of  this  Walter's  descendants — 
Simon  de  Vere,  either  a  son  or  a  grandson,  about  50  years  later, 
with  the  permission  of  his  lord  paramount  made  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  manor  to  the  Knights  Templars  of  Willoughton.  At 
this  time,  circa  1267 — 70,  a  Nevill  of  Redburn,  was  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Crevequers.  This  donation  was  an  important  one,  as 
it  was  estimated  at  four  knights'  fees.  Other  members  of  the  De  Vere 
family  were  munificent  religious  benefactors,  of  whom,  Wido  gave 
the  church  of  Bottesford  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Selby,  circa  1204 ; 
but  subsequently,  by  sale  or  exchange,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Thornholme:  and  eventually  from  them,  in 
1306,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  who  paid  over  100  marks 
to  the  crown  for  the  license  of  its  conveyance  to  their  body. 

At  the  suppression  of  religious  orders  the  Templar  lands,  which 
had  then  become  the  property  of  the  Hospitallers,  fell  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  were  sold  1545,  to  Charles  Sutton,  Richard  Welby,  and 
Thomas  Yorke.  The  estate  of  the  last  named  gentleman  passed  in 
quick  succession  by  sale,  first  to  Ralph  Bowyer,  and  then  to  Marmar 
duke  Tyrwhit,  of  Scotter,  who,  in  1595,  sold  part  of  it  to  Thomas 
Urry,  of  Messingham,  and  part  to  William  Shaw,  of  Ashby,  in 
this  parish  ;  from  the  latter  of  whom  the  present  owner  of  the 
manor,  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  is  descended. 

St.  Peter's  Church. — This  church  cannot  fail  to  command  atten- 
tion both  from  its  remarkable  appearance  and  the  peculiarity  of  some 
of  its  features.  It  is  in  plan  cruciform,  and  for  the  most  j)art  of  the 
Early  English  period.     The  fine  old  tower,  with  its  coupled  belfry 
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lights  in  each  face,  originally  rose  up  cleanly  from  the  ground 
without  the  appliance  of  buttresses ;  but  subsequently  some  of  a 
poor  character  were  added,  also  a  battlemented  parapet  and  eight 
pinnacles.  In  the  north  aisle  are  two  flat-headed  Decorated  windows, 
and  in  the  southern  one  are  two  of  the  intersecting  lancet  type.  The 
clerestory  lights  are  most  singular,  consisting  of  small  lancets 
alternating  with  circles,  both  being  of  contemporary  and  Early 
English.  The  transepts  are  also  of  the  same  date.  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  northern  one  are  three  simple  yet  dignified  lancets  with 
a  circular  light  above  them.  The  arrangement  of  the  corresponding 
wall  of  the  south  transept  is  similar,  but  is  in  part  modern.  Tne 
chancel  is  a  good  grave  specimen  of  the  same  pure  early  style.  It 
has  three  very  long  and  narrow  lancet  lights  in  each  side  wall.  The 
east  wall  has  been  re-built  of  late  years,  but  precisely  in  every 
respect  as  before.  Below  are  three  lancets ;  above  these  are  two 
small  semicircular  headed  lights  of  Norman  character,  and  in  the 
gable  above  these  a  modern  circular  light,  replacing  one  the  diameter 
of  which  was  one  foot  less,  a  change  that  can  scarcely  be  thought  an 
improvement.  Within,  the  grave  dignified  appearance  of  this 
church  accords  with  its  exterior;  both  aisle  arcades  are  Early 
English,  but  the  pillar  shafts  of  the  southern  one  are  banded.  The 
nave  roof  is  a  very  poor  modern  one  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Willson, 
of  Lincoln  :  and  that  of  the  chancel,  designed  by  Mr.  Teulon, 
although  more  pretentious,  can  scarcely  be  thought  more  successful. 
The  tower  arch  is  remarkably  lofty,  and  is  a  very  fine  feature.  Over 
the  chancel  arch  was  a  lozenge-shaped  light,  but  this  has  been 
replaced  by  an  arched  aperture,  corresponding  in  form  with  the 
clerestory  lights  of  the  transepts.  The  modern  seating  and  pulpit 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better  if  their  designer  had  possessed  the 
more  advanced  knowledge  of  the  present  day  respecting  such  matters. 
The  Early  English  font  is  of  a  good  old  plain  type,  having  a  circular 
base  and  an  octangular  bowl,  slightly  ornamented  with  the  nail-head 
enrichment.  In  the  north  transept  is  the  altar  slab  of  the  chantry 
chapel  formerly  existing  there,  still  retaining  its  distinctive  five 
crosses,  and  now  serving  as  a  tombstone ;  here  also  is  the  large 
slab  of  another  altar,  probably  that  of  the  principal  or  high  altar. 
This  still  retains  evidences  of  its  having  been  plugged  at  the  ends  for 
the  insertion  of  hooks  whereon  to  suspend  hangings.  On  approaching 
the  chancel  the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  character  of  its  east 
wall  will  command  attention.  This  chiefly  arises  from  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  deep  window  splays.  These  are  finished  with 
little  pillars  at  the  angles  and  adorned  with  the  tooth  moulding. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  three  sedilia,  and  within  a 
double-arched  recess  a  piscina  and  a  plain  ledge,  which  probably 
served  as  a  credence.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  double  aumbry,  and 
in  the  eastern  one  two  small  arched  aumbries — probably  concealed 
by  the  drapery  behind  the  altar  in  olden  time,  and  perhaps  intended 
as  receptacles  for  relics.     The  altar  table  dated  1633,  was  the  gift 
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of  a  Mrs.  Edith  Perkins,  of  Ashby ;  and  a  good  old  chest  in  the 
vestry,  dated  1693,  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Peacock. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  Early  English  cross  of  good  character. 
It  has  been  mutilated  by  shortening  the  shaft  and  by  affixing  a  sun 
dial,  now  lost,  on  the  top. 

KlRTON. 

The  vill  of  Kirton  belonged  to  Earl  Edwin.  It  consisted  of  eight 
carucates  of  arable  land  and  200  acres  of  meadow  ;  this,  however, 
was  only  the  nucleus  of  the  manor  of  Kirton,  for  it  had  appendages 
in  the  following  neighbouring  places,  viz.,  Glentworth,  Hemswell, 
Harpswell,  Snitterby,  Saxby,  Grayingham,  Corringham,  Ashby, 
Heapham,  Springthorpe,  Little  Corringham,  Somersby,  Blyton, 
Fillingham,  Northorpe,  Aseby,  Bottesford,  Yaddlethorpe,  Winterton, 
and  Scunthorpe,  amounting  in  all  to  fifty-nine  carucates  of  land, 
worked  by  sixty-eight  ploughs.  These  were  valued  in  king  Edward's 
time  at  £24,  and  subsequently  at  £80. 

Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  profits  and  revenues 
of  this  important  manor  were  granted  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortaigne. 
from  whom  they  passed  to  his  son  William.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  I.  he  assigned  the  manor  to  one  of  his  natural  sons — 
Reginald  by  name  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Henry  II.  granted  it  to 
his  son  William. 

In  1173  this  valuable  manor  and  others,  together  with  the 
Earldom  of  Mortaigne  and  the  Honour  of  Eye,  were  offered  to 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  by  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  con- 
dition of  his  aiding  him  in  his  revolt  against  his  royal  father ;  but 
the  negotiation  was  not  carried  out.  Richard  I.  assigned  the  manor 
and  its  appurtenances  to  his  brother,  Prince  John,  as  Earl  of 
Mortaigne  ;  and  Henry  III.  granted  them  to  his  brother  Richard, 
King  of  Almayne  and  Earl  of  Cornwall ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Edmund,  Richard's  son,  without  heirs,  this  seigneury  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  its  revenues  were  then  farmed  by  the  Nevill  family. 
Edward  II.  presented  it  to  his  celebrated  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston, 
when  he  was  created  Earl  of  Cornwall.  After  it  had  been  forfeited 
through  his  decapitation,  it  was  granted  to  his  widow,  who  sub- 
sequently married  Sir  Hugh  Audley.  He  demised  it  to  William  de 
Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  At  his  death,  without  issue,  in 
1354,  Edward  III.  assigned  it  to  his  celebrated  son  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall.  Reverting  to  the  Crown  through 
his  lamented  death,  1376,  this  manor  was  farmed  first  by  Thomas 
de  Felton,  and  then  by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  after  whose  outlawry,  in 
1388,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  queen  of 
Richard  II.  At  her  death,  1392,  the  king  granted  it  to  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  son  and  heir  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  who  appointed 
Sir  John  Littlebury  as  the  seneschal  of  the  manor  and  soke  of 
Kirton,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  annual  rent.     This  office  was 
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next  enjoyed  by  several  members  of  the  Sothill  family  in  succession, 
the  first  of  whom  acquired  it  in  1410.  In  1472-3,  it  was  bestowed 
upon  John  Burgh  by  the  ministers  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  a  minor,  and  subsequently  Edward  V.,  who  was  exonerated 
from  payment  of  rent  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  partly  because  of 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  manor,  but  more  especially  because 
of  his  valour  in  defence  of  the  king's  person.  This  John  Burgh 
was  probably  a  younger  brother  of  Thomas  Burgh,  of  Gainsborough. 
He  built  a  residence  for  himself  at  Kirton,  where  his  descendants 
lived  for  upwards  of  a  century.  In  1509  Sir  Robert  Sheffield, 
of  West  Butterwick,  was  appointed  seneschal ;  but  at  his  death 
1518-19,  Thomas,  son  of  the  above-named  John  Burgh,  succeeded 
him.  Members  of  the  Dalison  and  Hickman  families  were 
subsequently  seneschals,  or  stewards,  of  the  manor  and  soke  of 
Kirton. 

St.  Andrew's  Church. — In  plan  this  church  consists  of  a  remarkable 
tower,  a  nave,  aisles,  a  modern  porch,  a  southern  one  now  converted 
into  a  baptistery,  a  chancel,  and  a  modern  vestry.  The  tower  is  of 
no  ordinary  type,  and  will  at  once  command  attention  and  probably 
admiration  before  the  eye  passes  on  to  the  modern  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  chancel,  whose  character  and  colouring  but  little  accord  with 
that  valuable  feature  rising  so  loftily  above  them.  Probably  the 
tower  and  the  other  coeval  portions  of  this  church  were  built  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  we  gather  from  the 
flatness  of  its  pilaster  like  buttresses,  the  square  form  of  the  abaci  of 
its  pillar  caps,  and  the  character  of  its  mouldings  and  decorations. 
Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  construction  of  this  tower  was 
not  deferred  a  little,  as  it  would  then  have  exchanged  its  present 
insufficient  buttresses,  which  rather  appear  to  cling  to  its  walls  than 
to  serve  as  their  supporters,  for  others  of  a  bolder  character,  which 
might  have  saved  it  from  settlement  and  those  terrible  fissures  with 
which  its  walls  now  abound.  Intermediate  buttresses  of  a  similar 
kind  to  those  at  the  angles  are  carried  up  to  the  sills  of  the  belfry 
lights.  These  lights  are  coupled  ones,  whose  jambs  are  enriched 
with  good  banded  pillars,  and  whose  capitals  are  adorned  with 
boldly-carved  foliation.  At  irregular  intervals  little  lancets  are 
introduced  in  the  faces  of  the  tower,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
one  above  the  west  door  a  strange  head  is  inserted  that  may  attract 
notice.  Above,  it  is  finished  with  a  poor  Perpendicular  parapet  and 
angle  pinnacles,  and  below  it  is  entered  by  a  very  beautiful  doorway 
of  three  members,  enriched  with  pillars  and  the  tooth  mould, 
corresponding  with  the  contemporary  belfry  windows.  The  aisles 
and  clerestory  are  of  an  indifferent  Perpendicular  character,  but  in 
the  chancel  the  earlier  and  better  style  again  predominates.  Its 
south  wall  has  two  coupled  lancets,  and  a  long  narrow  one  towards 
the  west  end.  Upon  the  new  jambs  of  the  old  priest's  doorway, 
removed  from  its  original  position,  is  placed  a  very  curious  Norman 
tympanum.    This  is  rich  with  the  twining  foliated  work  of  serpentine 
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origin,  bespeaking  the  northern  nationality  of  its  carver.  The 
east  end  of  the  chancel  is  modern,  and  lighted  by  a  triplet. 
In  the  north  wall  is  a  late  low-side  window  ;  and  here  a  modern 
vestry  has  been  attached  to  the  old  wall.  Entering  the  doorway  of 
the  tower,  the  first  object  that  presents  itself  is  an  arcade  giving 
access  to  the  nave.  Three  steps  lead  up  to  this,  perhaps  necessitated 
by  the  sinking  of  the  tower  foundations,  which  may  also  have  led 
to  the  proposal  of  erecting  such  an  arcade  as  we  now  see  here  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  required  access  from  it  to  the  nave, 
but  eventually  that  intention  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  for 
after  the  present  massive  piers  and  great  central  circular  shafted 
pillar  was  erected,  the  whole  was  walled  up,  and  so  remained  until 
the  time  of  the  late  restoration,  when  the  arches  now  seen  above 
were  constructed,  whose  heading  was  pierced  with  a  trefoil  after  the 
filling  in  of  the  arch  had  been  removed,  which  produces  an  excellent 
effect.  The  circular  pillar  shafts  of  the  north  arcade  rise  from 
unusually  large  and  lofty  bases.  Three  of  these  are  surmounted  by 
caps  adorned  with  varied  conventional  foliage.  The  shaft  of  the 
western  respond  is  of  a  semi-octangular  form.  The  south  arcade  is 
of  a  plain  character.  Its  pillars  rise  from  octangular  bases  ;  and  its 
caps,  although  well  moulded,  are  roughly  executed.  The  Perpen- 
dicular aisles  and  clerestory  are  not  in  any  way  interesting,  and  the 
modern  nave  roof,  put  on  before  the  time  of  the  later  and  better 
scheme  of  restoration,  is  certainly  not  such  an  one  as  would  then  have 
been  adopted.  The  old  south  doorway,  protected  by  a  porch,  now 
converted  into  a  baptistery,  is  most  beautiful.  It  agrees  as  to  date 
and  style  with  the  west  doorway  ;  but,  from  the  protection  it  has 
found,  it  is  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation.  It  consists  of  three 
members  adorned  with  shafts,  whose  caps  are  boldly  foliated  and 
surmounted  by  square  abaci.  On  the  outer  sides  of  the  larger  shaft, 
are  lines  of  the  tooth  moulding,  and  two  rows  of  the  same  are 
introduced  in  the  arch  mouldings  above.  The  font  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  modern  carving,  composed  of  Caen  stone,  whose  bowl  is 
supported  upon  eight  pillars  having  shafts  of  serpentine.  Formerly 
there  were  chapels  chancelled  off  from  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles, 
as  evidenced  by  an  aumbry  and  the  projecting  bowl  of  a  piscina 
adorned  with  the  nail-head  ornament  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  a  piscina  and  some  statue  brackets  in  a  similar  position 
in  the  north  aisle.  Here  also  is  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a  knight  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  clothed  in  mail,  covered  with  a  long 
cyclas,  and  having  the  legs  crossed.  The  head,  as  usual,  rests  upon 
a  small  square  pillow,  and  the  feet  against  a  lion.  Four  steps 
beneath  the  chancel  arch  give  access  to  the  chancel.  Its  arch  is 
modern,  and  the  introduction  of  grey  shafts  into  its  composition 
produces  a  good  effect ;  but  it  lacks  height,  and  its  mouldings  are 
not  sufficiently  recessed.  On  entering  the  chancel  the  grand  splays 
of  the  old  simple  lancet  windows  give  a  dignified  aspect  to  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  fabric.     In  the  north  wall  is  an  aumbry 
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having  a  triangular-arched  heading,  which  has  heen  recently  supplied 
with  a  door.  The  modern  reredos  aids  in  giving  an  ornamental 
finish  to  the  chancel. 

During  the  restoration  of  this  church  in  1860,  a  painting  was 
discovered  on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  beneath  innumerable 
coats  of  whitewash.  This  was  about  six  feet  square,  and  represented 
our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  with  the  sun  and  moon  above  him  ;  the 
Virgin  standing  on  the  right  side,  and  St.  John  on  the  left.  From 
the  wounds  of  Christ's  body  streams  of  blood  were  represented  as 
gushing  towards  groups  of  figures  illustrating  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Romish  Church  ;  of  which  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  Extreme  Unction,  were  nearly  perfect ;  but  the 
others  had  almost  perished.  Beneath  the  globe  from  which  the  cross 
sprang  was  part  of  the  outline  of  a  large  shield  ;  this  probably  bore 
either  the  arms  of  the  donor  of  this  painting,  or  an  inscription 
connected  with  his  name  ;  and  as  the  wall  on  which  it  was  delineated 
is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  contemporary 
production,  we  thus  arrive  at  least  at  its  approximate  date.  This 
mural  painting  has  been  more  fully  described  in  Mr.  Peacock's 
recent  and  most  interesting  work,  termed  Church  Furniture,  pp.  24, 
25,  26. 

NORTHORPE. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  distinct  manor  here 
previous  to  the  Conquest,  but  two  carucates  of  land  formed  an 
appendage  of  Earl  Edwin's  ixianor  of  Kirton,  and  one  carucate  was 
similarly  connected  with  the  Abbot  of  Burgh's  manor  of  Scotton. 
The  former  passed  through  the  same  changes  as  the  manor  of  Kirton. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  this  was  apparently  held  by  knights' 
service  of  the  family  of  De  la  Pole,  but  by  the  attainder  of  Michael 
De  la  Pole  in  1388  it  was  then  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Shortly  after 
it  was  granted  to  one  of  the  family  of  Cornwayle  of  Thonock  by  the 
service  of  one  knight's  fee,  of  whom  Louis  Cornwayle  died  possessed 
of  it  in  1420. 

The  land  of  St.  Peter  de  Burgh  was  held  in  1100  byRadulphus 
de  Nova  Villa  (Nevill),  and  at  the  survey  of  1200-10  it  was  held  by 
Robert  Lacy,  and  let  by  him  to  Robert  Bardolf.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  a  family  named  Farmery  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Nor- 
thorpe,  probably  representing  the  abbatial  land  previously  belonging 
to  the  manor  of  Scotton,  Through  the  marriage  of  Ellen,  the 
Farmery  heiress,  with  George  Monson,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and 
fourth  son  of  William  Monson,  of  South  Carlton,  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  last  named  family.  She  survived  her  husband 
and  took  for  her  second  husband  Francis  Yerburgh,  who  died  1595, 
and  was  buried  in  Northorpe  Church,  where  his  sepulchral  slab  still 
remains  in  the  pavement,  and  is  adorned  with  brasses  of  himself 
and  his  two  wives.     She  had  issue  by  both  husbands,  but  her 
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patrimony  was  inherited  by  her  first  born  son  Robert  Monson, 
whose  descendants  resided  at  Northorpe  until  the  close  of  the 
following  century. 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Church. — The  present  plan  of  this  church 
for  the  most  part  represents  that  of  the  original  late  Norman 
structure,  of  which  some  features  still  remain,  although  the  greater 
portion  of  the  present  fabric  is  Perpendicular,  such  as  almost  all  the 
tower,  the  clerestory,  and  the  east  window  of  the  chancel.  During 
the  Decorated  period,  a  now  destroyed  roof  was  added,  whose  pitch 
is  still  indicated  upon  the  western  face  of  the  tower ;  and  then  also 
that  very  beautifully  carved  door  was  put  up  in  the  doorway  of  the 
south  aisle,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  admiration  on  entering  this 
church.  The  border  of  the  trailing  foliage  carved  upon  this  door 
indeed,  and  its  design  generally,  serve  to  make  it  a  little  gem  of  art 
that  ought  to  be  carefully  noticed  by  our  professional  members.  Its 
date  is  perhaps  1370.  The  character  of  the  good  bold  string,  and 
the  pleasing  three-light  windows  with  their  triplets  of  coupled  circlets, 
seems  to  give  these  a  date  of  some  50  years  earlier.  Here,  also,  a 
little  low-side  window,  now  stopped  up,  will  be  observed.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  Norman  doorway.  Within,  the 
Norman  arcades  will  be  viewed  with  interest.  These  are  of  three 
bays,  and  their  wild  expanding  caps  ai'e  adorned  with  ingeniously 
varied  carving.  The  narrowness  of  the  aisles  bespeaks  their  Norman 
origin,  although  the  aisle  walls  have  been  rebuilt.  When  the 
Norman  tower  existed  the  south  aisle  overlapped  it,  as  a  portion  of 
a  coeval  arch,  still  remaining,  then  opened  into  it.  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  Easter  sepulchre  ;  in  the  southern  one 
a  piscina.  One  of  the  bells  bears  the  following  legend  : — "  9MI, 
send  pastors  pure  in  word  and  life,"  whieli  is  irprayei:Mv&-may~stiH 
lievoutly  re-echo,  although  Tve- shall  scarcely  be  prepared  to  address 
it  to  this  or  any  other  belli*  Here  are  several  sepulchral  memorials. 
One,  originally  an  altar  slab,  subsequently  became  a  grave  stone, 
in  which  a  brass  plate  is  inserted,  thus  inscribed  : — "  Here  lyeth 
buried  the  body  of  Anthony  Monson,  of  Northorp,  in  the  county  of 
Lincolne,  Esq.,  fourth  sonne  of  Sir  John  Mounson,  of  South 
Carlton,  Knight,  who  departed  this  life  the  17tli  day  of  November, 
1648."  Another  brass  plate  bears  this  inscription: — "Here  lyeth 
the  body  of  William  Monson,  eldest  sonne  of  John  Monson,  of 
Northorpe,  in  ye  County  of  Lincolne,  Esq.,  and  of  Mary  his  2nd 
wife,  daughter  of  Willia  Fitzwilliams,  of  Claxby,  in  the  said  county, 
Esq.,  who  died  ye  xxviij  of  February,  A.  Dni  mvxxxviij." 

COERINGHAM. 

One  carucate  of  land  here  originally  constituted  an  appendage 
to  the  manor  of  Kirton,  and  passed  through  the  same  hands  that  it 
did.  About  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
granted  by  an  Earl  of  Cornwall  to  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cornwall 
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— probably  an  illegitimate  son,  whose  descendants  possessed  it  for  a 
considerable  period,  of  whom  Louis  Cornwayle  died  siezed  of  it  in 
1420. 

A  larger  portion  of  land  in  Corringham  had  belonged  to  Turgot, 
a  Saxon  lageman,  or  magistrate,  and  a  large  landowner.  This  con- 
sisted of  two  carucates  of  land  and  some  woodland  five  quaternions 
(or  furlongs)  long,  and  five  broad,  useful  for  feeding  hogs  and  the 
supply  of  fuel.  It  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Kobert  de 
Todeni,  one  of  whose  tenants  was  Berengarius,  deemed  to  have  been 
a  younger  son  of  de  Todeni,  and  the  same  person  who  held  a  manor 
in  Allington,  near  Belvoir.  At  the  second  survey — temp.  Henry  I., 
Kobert  de  Insula  was  tenant  in  chief  of  this  land,  who  demised  it  to 
Kichard  de  Montepinchun  ;  and  at  the  third  survey — circa  1200-10, 
it  was  possessed  by  Walter  or  William  de  Albini  in  right  of  his  wife 
as  the  Todeni  heiress,  when  it  was  estimated  at  one  knight's  fee, 
and  half  of  it  was  held  by  him,  the  other  half  being  held  of  him 
by  Henry  de  Baa.  Subsequently  Gilbert  de  Baa  gave  a  furlong  of 
this  land  to  the  Templars  of  Willoughton.  It  remained  with  the 
de  Albini's  descendants  until  a  recent  period.  A  third  lot  of  land 
here  belonged  to  Brand,  a  priest,  the  son  of  Turgot.  Brand  gave 
this  land  to  the  Cathedral  church  at  Lincoln  after  his  own  death 
and  that  of  his  son,  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  Henry  I.,  and  then 
constituted  a  prebend.  This  Turgot  is  supposed  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  youthful  Turgot  of  Danish  extraction  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Conqueror  when  plotting  against  him,  and 
was  forced  to  give  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 

St.  Lawrences  Church. — Several  of  the  older  features  of  this 
church  naturally  first  attract  attention,  such  as  the  tower  and  the 
southern  elevation  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  is  Norman.  In  its 
western  face  may  be  detected  evidence  of  its  having  had  a  west 
doorway  ;  this  is  now  built  up  with  masonry  whose  stones  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  here  also  is  a  small 
piece  of  herring-bone  masonry.  The  upper  stage  is  set  back, 
as  is  usual  in  such  Norman  towers,  and  supplied  with  coupled 
semi-circular-headed  belfry  lights,  divided  by  round  shafted  pillars 
supporting  deep  imposts  ;  these  are  partly  concealed  externally  by 
modern  masonry,  but  are  still  freely  exposed  to  view  within.  Above 
is  a  weak  quasi  Perpendicular  battlement,  finished  with  angle 
pinnacles,  added,  as  we  gather  from  a  commemorative  date  cut 
upon  it,  in  1696.  Next  we  have  some  Early  English  features,  such 
as  the  lancet  window  inserted  in  the  west  face  of  the  tower,  and 
others  set  in  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles,  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  with  its  two  lancet  windows  and  priest's  door  beneath  the 
westernmost  of  these,  and  the  doorway  and  door  irons  of  a  small 
chapel — now  used  as  a  vestry — on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  porch  has  been  rebuilt  of  late  years,  but  is  a  very  weak  copy  of 
its  predecessor,  and  now  retains  only  its  old  door  irons,  and  the 
original  arrangement  of  a  smaller  door  set  within  the  larger  one. 
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The  aisles,  clerestory,  transept,  and  east  end  of  the  chancel  are 
either  Perpendicular  or  of  a  weak  quasi  Decorated  style  added  at  a 
really  later  period  Within,  the  plan  of  this  church  requires  some 
study  before  its  architectural  history  can  be  understood.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — At  first  the  nave  consisted  only 
of  two  bays,  and  a  north  aisle,  whose  arcade  still  exists.  This  is  of 
a  transitional  or  late  Norman  character.  The  carving  of  the  capitals, 
the  abaci  of  which  are  square,  is  pleasingly  varied.  During  the 
Early  English  period  a  south  aisle  was  added,  whose  pillar  shafts 
are  octangular,  and  whose  capitals  are  adorned  with  good  bold 
foliation.  Then  an  enlargement  of  the  whole  nave  eastward  took 
place,  which  gave  another  bay  to  its  length,  and  the  south  aisle 
was  continued  so  as  to  overlap  the  chancel,  and  form  a  chantry 
chapel,  whose  altar  stone  lies  in  the  pavement,  and  the  evidences  of 
whose  screens  are  still  observable.  In  like  manner  the  north  aisle 
was  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  a  transeptal  north  chapel,  and 
beyond  this  again  was  built  a  small  chapel  with  a  lean-to  roof,  now 
serving  as  a  vestry.  Beneath  a  boldly-moulded  segmental  arch  in 
the  wall  between  it  and  the  chancel  is  the  altar  tomb  of  William  de 
Lagare,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  and  Prebendary  of  Corringham, 
who  died  at  the  Prebendary  house,  Corringham,  December  21,  1290. 
Upon  it  is  this  inscription  : — "  Hie  Jacet  Magister  Willms  de  Lagare, 
quondam  Archidiaconus  Lincolniae,  et  Prebendarius  hujus  ecclite." 
This  William  de  Lagare  nominated  the  first  Vicar  of  Corringham, 
viz.,  John  de  Canterbury 

A  brass  plate  in  the  chancel  commemorates  another  Prebendary 
of  Corringham,  viz.,  Henry  Clifford,  who  died  February  16th,  1628. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  in  1609,  and  married  Eleanor 
daughter  of  Kichard  Jackson.  Another  plate  commemorates  Robert 
and  Thomas  Broxholme,  of  Corringham,  dated  1631. 

The  lower  portion  of  a  Perpendicular  screen  still  remains  beneath 
the  chancel  arch ;  this  was  originally  adorned  with  such  bright 
colours  as  red  and  blue,  further  eni-iched  with  gilding.  Against  it 
and  facing  the  east  are  some  of  the  old  choir  stalls ;  the  others  were 
unfortunately  superseded  by  pews  in  1830.  In  the  east  wall  is  an 
aumbry,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  wall  is  a  piscina  and 
credence.  A  screen  until  lately  separated  the  north  transept  from 
the  chancel,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  now  presei'ved  in  the 
tower.  Its  weak  qitasi  Decorated  north  window  is  filled  with  painted 
glass  by  Wailes,  representing  the  risen  Saviour  within  an  aureole, 
with  the  Virgin  Mary  on  one  side,  and  St.  John  on  the  other,  also 
Mary  anointing  the  feet  of  Christ.  This  serves  as  a  memorial 
erected  by  F.  Wells,  Esq. ;  and  in  the  Perpendicular  east  window  is 
more  painted  glass  by  the  same  artist,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
above  named  gentleman  himself;  the  subject  here  is,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  which  was  put  up  in  1862.  This  transept  is  now  vised  as 
a  baptistery,  and  as  the  old  font  was  incapable  of  reparation,  a  new 
one  was  presented  to  the  church  in  1849,  by  George  Green,  of 
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Gainsborough,  the  head  mason  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the 
fabric.  The  old  one  had  a  square  bowl  supported  upon  five  pillars 
of  an  Early  First  Pointed  style,  but  this  is  a  copy  of  the  one  in 
Thorpe  Church,  near  Spilsby.  The  roofs  were  unfortunately  lowered 
■when  they  were  renewed,  in  1830,  but  happily  a  cumberous  gallery, 
raised  seven  feet  above  the  floor,  and  reaching  from  the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  to  the  centre  of  the  chancel  arch,  has  been  removed.  The 
tower  arch  was  filled  in  during  the  year  1707,  and  shortly  after  a 
gallery  was  erected  in  front  of  it.  Formerly  there  were  various 
shields  of  arms  displayed  in  the  windows  of  this  church,  as  recorded 
by  Holies  [MS.  Had.,  No.  0829,  fol.  140],  viz.,  in  the  east  window 
of  the  south  aisle  a  shield  bearing  party  per  pale  arg.  and  vert,  three 
crescents  counterchanged,  for  Topcliffe,  quartering  barry  of  six,  erm. 
and  gules,  three  crescents,  sa.,Waterton.  Sable,  a  tower,  arg..  Towers. 
Arg.,  a  chevron,  on  the  dexter  point  a  cinquefoil,  sa.,  Stavely.  Sable, 
a  fret,  or.  Gules,  a  mullet,  arg.,  Assenhall.  Arg.,  on  a  fess  dansette, 
sa.,  three  bezants,  Burgh,  marking  the  marriage  of  John  Topcliffe, 
of  Somerby,  wdth  Margaret  Waterton.  In  the  east  window  of 
the  chancel  were  two  conjoined  shields,  bearing  arg.,  a  saltire,  gu., 
and  the  same  with  a  crescent,  sa.,  on  the  saltire  for  Gerald  and 
Nevill.  Also  a  shield  bearing  Waterton  impaling  Assenhall,  and 
another  bearing  gules,  a  bend  arg.,  three  escallops,  sa.,  for  Went- 
worth  impaling  Gerald.  In  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisles  was 
a  shield  bearing  Waterton,  Assenhall,  sable,  a  fret,  or,  and  Burgh, 
impaling  arg.,  a  saltire  engrailed,  sa.,  charged  with  nine  annulets,  or. 

Springthorpe. 

After  the  Conquest  the  whole  of  the  land  in  Springthorpe  was 
attached  to  the  king's  manor  of  Kirton,  together  with  some  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Springthorpe,  estimated  together  at  four  carucates. 

St.  George  and  St.  Laivrences  Church. — The  church  here  is  the 
only  one  in  England  dedicated  to  St.  George  and  St.  Lawrence.  The 
chief  feature  of  interest  is  the  old  tower,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  erected  before  the  Conquest,  and  certainly  is  not  of  a  much  later 
origin.  In  its  western  face  is  a  narrow  coeval  doorway,  surmounted 
by  a  plain  solid  tympanum,  now  cracked  by  superincumbent  pressure. 
This  doorway  is  filled  in  with  masonry,  in  which  a  little  light  is 
inserted,  partly  formed  by  what  appear  to  be  circular  shafts  of  small 
pillars,  perhaps  from  the  old  belfry  lights  above,  now  destroyed. 
Just  above  the  little  plinth  at  the  base  of  this  tower  are  several 
courses  of  herring-bone  masonry  in  its  southern  face,  and  one  course 
of  the  same  in  its  northern  face.  Above,  in  the  south  wall,  is  a 
small  semi-circular-headed  window,  which  now  has  a  large  nick  cut 
in  its  head,  giving  it  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  belfry  lights  and 
parapet  above  are  entirely  modern.  Within  the  porch,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  is  a  very  fine  Norman  doorway,  having  a  plainly- 
moulded  but  many-membered  semicircular  head,  and  jambs  enriched 
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with  two  pairs  of  pillars.  Of  these,  one  pair  has  plain  shafts,  and 
the  other  the  chevron  ornament  carved  upon  them.  Their  capitals 
also  dilFer  as  to  their  ornamental  details,  and  their  ahaci  are  enriched 
with  a  chequered  pattern.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  church  is  modern,  but  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  northern 
entrance  an  old  sepulchral  slab  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  built  into 
the  wall,  on  which  is  inscribed  this  fragmentary  inscription  : — 
"...  Jacet  Radulphus  filius  Johanis,  cujus  aie  ppicietur  .  .  . 
Amen  ;"  and  in  the  north  wall  are  two  Decorated  windows — one 
arched,  the  other  flat-headed.  Within  the  church,  the  curious  form 
of  the  Early  English  doorway  between  the  nave  and  tower  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  corbelling  out  of  the  jambs  above, 
whence  rises  the  arched  heading.  An  arcade  of  a  plain  Early 
English  character  divides  the  nave  from  the  south  aisle.  It  is  of 
two  wide  bays,  and  its  eastern  portion  once  constituted  a  chantry  or 
chapel.  As  the  bowl  of  the  old  tub-shaped  Early  English  font 
possesses  evidence  of  having  had  three  shaftlets  below,  as  well  as  a 
central  shaft,  a  modern  stem  of  that  character  has  been  placed 
beneath  the  old  bowl  with  much  propriety.  In  the  chancel  are 
suspended  a  maiden's  funeral  wreath  and  gloves  cut  out  of  white 
paper,  such  as  are  as  yet  not  uncommonly  displayed  in  some  parts 
of  England,  but  very  rarely  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  reported  that 
the  girl  thus  commemorated  here  was  killed  through  the  unwary 
manner  in  which  she  pulled  one  of  the  bell  ropes,  whence  she  was 
dashed  against  the  belfry  floor  above.  Those  who  remember  what 
was  the  miserable  condition  of  this  church  until  it  was  restored 
through  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
H.  L.  Blenkinsopp,  must  be  the  more  sensible  of  the  service  thus 
rendered,  and  especially  as  there  was  nothing  worth  preserving  in 
the  old  church.  Part  of  a  green  velvet  chasuble,  subsequently  made 
into  a  pulpit  cushion,  still  remains  here.  The  sale  of  this  article  is 
thus  referred  to  in  a  record  of  the  Episcopal  registry,  lately 
transcribed,  printed,  and  illustrated  with  many  valuable  notes  by 
Mr.  Edward  Peacock : — "  One  vestment  sold  to  William  Barre, 
by  Robert  Nayler  and  William  Andrewe,  churchwardens,  ano.  1561, 
and  he  hath  cut  yt  in  peces  and  maide  cusshinges  thereof."  A 
cover  for  the  communion-table,  made  out  of  another  vestment,  was 
still  preserved  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  was  thus 
noticed  in  the  above-named  record  : — "  Item,  one  vestment  of 
silk,  cut  in  peces,  and  a  clothe  made  thereof  for  our  communion 
table." 

Haepswell. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  in  this  vill  lay  in  the  soke  of  Kirton 
that  had  been  Earl  Edwin's,  and  was  retained  by  the  Conqueror. 
It  consisted  of  two  carucates  and  three  and  a  half  oxgangs  of  arable 
land,  and  150  acres  of  meadow.  The  Saxon  Aiwin's  land,  consisting 
of  five  and  a  half  oxgangs  of  arable,  and  thirty-nine  acres  of  pasture 
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land,  after  the  Conquest  constituted  the  fee  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  four  other  lots  of  land  belonging  to  Agemund,  Sichet  or 
Schet,  and  two  others,  comprising  two  and  a  half  carucates,  were 
granted  to  Gocelin  Fitzlambert,  together  with  109  acres  of  pasture, 
and  half  the  patronage  of  the  church.  After  the  death  of  William, 
the  son  of  Gocelin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  his 
estate  here  passed  to  the  Crevequer  family,  whose  heiress  eventually 
conveyed  it  to  the  Nevills,  of  Redburn.  Among  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  the  Nevills  let  these  lands  in  Harpswell,  occurs  that  of 
De  la  Pole,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  whom 
Michael  obtained  the  king's  licence  to  make  a  "  vinella"  or  fishpond 
at  Harpswell.  In  1395,  a  Groval  was  lord  of  the  manor,  from  which 
family  it  passed  into  that  of  Tyrwhit,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Groval 
heiress  with  John,  second  son  of  Sir  Eobert  Tyrwhit,  of  Kettleby,  a 
judge  of  the  king's  bench.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  Margaret,  with  John  Whichcote,  circa  1431,  it  passed  into 
that  family  whose  descendant  still  possesses  it  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Thomas  Whichcote,  Bart. 

St.  Chad's  Church. — A  Norman  tower  of  an  early  type  bespeaks 
the  antiquity  of  at  least  a  portion  of  this  edifice.  Nothing  relieves 
its  plain  simplicity  but  the  belfry  lights,  now  partly  concealed  by 
modern  adjuncts,  and  a  single  simple  string  marking  off"  its  upper 
stage.  In  its  western  face  a  lancet  light  has  been  inserted,  and 
subsequently  a  parapet  and  pinnacles  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
Originally  there  were  two  Early  English  aisles,  to  whose  eastern 
ends  were  added  chantry  chapels  during  the  Decorated  period  ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  north  aisle  was  pulled  down  in  1824,  and  its  arches 
alone  remain,  whose  outline  just  appears  in  the  modern  north  wall. 
In  the  westernmost  of  these  arches  a  Decorated  doorway  has  been 
placed.  The  remaining  aisle  is  Decorated,  circa  1370-80.  It  has 
a  good  flamboyant  east  window,  two  flat-headed  side  windows  of 
unequal  size,  and  a  dilapidated  west  window,  of  rather  an  earlier 
type.  The  porch  attached  to  this  aisle  is  of  the  same  date.  It  has 
two  pretty  little  flat-headed  lights,  and  a  square-headed  statue  niche 
on  the  right  side  of  the  door  within.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  are 
Early  English,  and  one  of  its  original  small  lancet  windows  still 
remains  in  its  south  wall,  although  now  stopped  up,  and  part  of  a 
string.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  little  made-up  window,  incorporated 
with  which  are  two  fourteenth-century  heads.  Within,  the  remaining 
Early  English  arcade  shows  what  was  once  the  character  of  both  aisles. 
The  modern  windows  require  no  comment.  In  those  of  the  nave  are 
fragments  of  very  coarse  contemporary  painted  glass,  among  whose 
fragments  may  be  discerned  angels  censing,  covered  cups,  and  ap- 
parently figures  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  font  is  Early 
English,  of  the  tub  type,  upon  which  is  cut  a  shallow  arcade,  A  few 
of  the  plain  but  solid  old  benches  still  remain.  Here  is  the  effigy 
of  a  personage  in  a  civilian's  costume,  carved  in  stone,  and  placed 
beneath  an  arch.    He  is  represented  in  the  usual  recumbent  position. 
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with  the  hands  upraised  in  prayer,  and  the  head  resting  upon  two 
cushions,  the  upper  one  of  which  was  supported  by  httle  figures 
of  angels,  now  nearly  gone.  His  dress  is  a  gown  and  hood, 
worn  over  a  tunic  or  cassock,  whose  tight  sleeves  and  minute 
buttons  thereon  are  shown  as  far  as  the  arms  protrude  from  the 
gown.  On  the  head  is  a  skull  cap.  At  the  feet  of  the  effigy  is  a 
large  grotesque  head,  for  whose  hair  and  moustache  foliation  is 
substituted.  Below  is  this  short  inscription  : — "  Tumbe  magist 
Willi  de  (Har)rington."  This  effigy  is  very  remarkable,  because, 
although  that  of  a  rector  of  Harrington,  the  dress  does  not  bespeak 
his  priestly  character.  It  appears  that  there  were  three  brothers — 
William  de  Harrington,  rector  of  Harpswell,  circa  1346  ;  John  de 
Harrington,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  1329  ;  and  Robert  de  Harrington, 
parson  of  St.  Helena's  church  at  Hemeswell,  1333.  Vide  Lib.  de 
ordon  Cant.,  fol.  318.  William  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
Bishop  Beck's  will.  [Testamenta  Eboracensia,  pt.  1,  p.  27.]  On 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two  small  effigies  engraved  on 
brass.  These  had  become  detached  from  the  stone  in  which  they 
were  originally  inserted,  and  were  secured  by  a  fresh  insertion  in  a 
black  riiarble  slab  attached  to  the  chancel  wall  by  Archdeacon 
Bayley,  in  1830.  Both  effigies  are  in  the  usual  kneeling  posture  ; 
and,  from  the  character  of  the  armour  of  the  knight,  and  the  dress 
of  his  lady,  we  gather  that  this  memorial  is  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  or  Richard  III.  There  is  no  inscription  nor  armorial 
evidence,  but  we  may  fairly  suggest  that  it  commemorated  John 
Whichcote  and  his  wife  Margaret,  the  co-heir  of  John  Tyrwhit, 
second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit,  of  Kettleby,  which  lady  was 
living  in  the  year  1478,  but  probably  died  soon  after.  Here  also  is 
a  memorial  of  Marmaduke  Tyrwhit,  bearing  this  inscription  : — 
"  Hie  Jacet  Marmaducus  Tyrwhit  armig'  quart'  filius  Gulielmi 
Tyrwhit  militis,  qui  in  uxorem  cepit  Ellenam  Revesby  unam  filiar' 
Lionel'  Revesby  armig'  quos  undecim  liberis  beavit  Deus,  &  qui  post 
quadraginta  fere  annos  ftelici  conjugio  elapsos  21  die  Januarii  Anno 
setatis  suae  sexagesimo  sexto  fseliciter  mortem  obiit,  ano  diii  1599." 

The  old  altar  stone  has  been  converted  into  a  memorial  one  of 
the  friends  of  a  former  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Carrington,  who  died 
1697. 

An  inscription  in  the  tower  of  this  church  records  that  J. 
Whichcote,  Esq.,  gave  a  clock  to  the  parishioners  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden  over 
the  Young  Pretender. 

Glentworth. 

Earl  Edwin's  lands  here,  which  were  in  the  soke  of  his  manor 
of  Kirton,  consisted  of  six  carucates  and  two  and  a  half  oxgangs. 
Subsequently  they  were  appropriated  by  the  Conqueror,  and  reserved 
for  his  own  use. 
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Besides  these  lands  there  were  four  manors  at  Glentworth.  One, 
that  had  belonged  to  Estan  or  Adestan,  was  granted  by  the  Con- 
queror to  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  It  consisted  of  seven  oxgangs,  four 
of  which  were  in  the  soke  of  the  Bishop's  manor  of  Glentham,  also 
of  thirty  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  twenty  acres  of  wood.  A  second 
manor,  consisting  of  seven  oxgangs  and  thirty  acres  of  meadow,  that 
had  belonged  to  Godric,  was  granted  to  Goceline  Fitzlambert,  whose 
tenant's  name  was  Asketil.  A  third  manor,  consisting  of  six  oxgangs 
and  thirty  acres  of  meadow,  that  had  belonged  to  Gamel,  was  given 
to  Martin ;  and  a  fourth  manor,  that  had  been  Sota's,  consisting  of 
seven  oxgangs  and  twenty-five  acres  of  pasture,  was  given  to  Restold. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  trace  the  subsequent  holders  of  these  manors 
but  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  had 
forfeited  his  manor,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  one 
Stephen  de  Albemarle  was  lord  paramount  of  one  carucate  and  three 
oxgangs  here,  and  Hanaset  Arsic  of  seven  oxgangs,  who  demised  his 
land  to  William  Fitzwilliam,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Paris 
family,  one  of  whom  was  holding  it  in  1372.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  century  a  Paynel  of  West  Rasen  was  a  tenant  of  five 
oxgangs  in  this  vill,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Pougers,  who  held 
it  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  regarded 
as  parcel  of  their  manor  of  West  Rasen.  Nine  oxgangs  of  land  here — 
circa  1200,  were  held  by  the  service  of  acting  as  door-keepers  and 
wand-bearers  to  the  king  or  the  judges,  whenever  they  came  to  this 
part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  various  persons  subsequently  held  these 
lands  on  the  above  named  condition,  among  whom  were  Roger  de 
Bellocampo  or  Beauchamp,  1367.  This  sergeanty  was  then  ap- 
parently lost  sight  of,  and  next  to  nothing  is  known  of  the  various 
tenants  of  the  lands  in  Glentworth  for  some  time;  but  in  1553 
certain  lands  in  this  vill,  the  rectory,  and  advowson  of  the  church, 
were  purchased  of  the  crown  by  Robert  Brocklesby.  At  the  death  of 
his  son  Edward  without  issue  in  15G6,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  here  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  built  a  mansion  at  Glentworth,  which  was 
inhabited  by  himself  and  four  generations  of  his  descendants. 

Sir  Christopher  Wray  was  a  younger  son  of  Thomas  Wray,  who 
lived  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  Robert 
Jackson,  of  Gatenby,  Bedale.  He  was  admitted  as  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1544-5.  Subsequently  he  first  represented  Borough- 
bridge  in  Parliament,  and  then  Ludgershall.  In  1571  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  during  the  following 
year  became  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  In  1574  he 
was  further  elevated  by  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench.  He  died  May  7th,  1592,  and  was  succeeded  by 
several  generations  of  his  family,  until  the  name  of  Wray  was  lost 
in  connection  with  Glentworth,  through  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Wray,  Bart.,  the  great  grandson  of 
Sir  Christopher,  with  the  Honourable  Nicholas  Saunderson. 
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St.  Michael's  Church. — The  nave  of  this  church  was  most  un- 
fortunately rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  a  former  archdeacon  ; 
for,  when  we  look  upon  the  result,  we  can  not  but  regret  that 
the  work  was  undertaken.  Most  fortunately,  however,  the  very 
ancient  tower  then  escaped  restoration  as  well  as  destruction,  and 
it  still  stands  in  a  good  condition  after  the  wear  and  tear  of 
eight  centuries.  Its  date  is,  of  course,  open  to  conjecture,  but 
it  is  probably  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  It 
may  be  compared  with  a  group  of  similar  towers  in  the  north  of 
Lincolnshire,  comprising  those  of  Clee,  Scartho,  Holton,  Waithe, 
Swallow,  and  Nettleton,  and  is  as  peifect  in  most  respects  as  when 
it  first  rose  from  the  ground,  since  which  time  it  has  only  received 
the  addition  of  a  coping  and  cornice,  and  one  Perpendicular  window, 
in  the  west  front.  The  jambs  of  the  old  doorway  below  this  window 
still  remain  ;  but  the  present  door,  and  its  wretched  brickwork  arch, 
ill  replace  their  ancient  predecessors.  Above  this  and  the  later 
inserted  window  before  mentioned,  is  a  small  key-hole  slit ;  and  in 
the  upper  stage  is  one  of  those  characteristic  belfry  lights,  consisting 
of  two  arched  apertures  with  a  pillar  between  them,  supporting  a 
long  solid  abacus  extending  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tower  wall.  In  this  instance  the  pillar  shaft  is  in  part  octagonal, 
and  odd  lumps  protrude  from  the  upper  corners  of  the  capitals, 
from  which  depend  ornamental  elongations.  In  the  southern  face 
of  the  tower  is  a  similar  belfry  light,  but  its  shaft  is  circular,  and 
its  capital  is  distinctly  furnished  with  Ionic  volutes,  between  which 
are  ornaments  havin»  notched  ends.  Just  below  this  light  is  a 
semicircular-headed  window,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  heading 
springing  from  imposts  similarly  enriched  with  the  looped  or  jew's- 
harp  pattern,  as  at  Stow  church.  In  the  eastern  face  is  another 
window,  whose  pillar  shaft  is  round.  The  height  of  the  original 
roof  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  present  one,  as  it  may  be 
seen  that  its  ridge  rose  slightly  above  the  sill  of  the  belfry  window. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  an  Early  English  doorway, 
having  rather  a  peculiar  heading,  and  the  caps  of  whose  shafts  are 
varied.  This  doorway  points  to  the  character  of  the  former 
chancel.  At  present  its  east  window  is  simply  a  plainly-transomed 
one.  Within,  the  modern  windows,  high  pews,  ceiling,  and  gallery 
at  the  west  end,  would  now  almost  be  despised  by  the  designers  of 
Nonconformist  chapels.  The  old  chancel  arch  still  exists,  but  its 
piers  are  partly  buried  in  masses  of  plaster.  Against  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel  stands  a  very  stately  and  characteristic  monument 
composed  of  alabaster  and  various  marbles.  This  commemorates 
the  above-named  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  and  bears  this  inscription  : — 

"  Capital  Justiar  Angl. 
Quisquis  cs,  O  hospes,  manes  reverere  sepultos, 

Qui  jacet  hie  nostri  gloria  juris  erat 
Christopberus  Wraivus,  re  Justus,  nomine  verus, 

Quique  pia  micult  cognitione  fide. 
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En  fuit,  en  non  est,  rapidum  rotat  omnia  fatu. 

Heu  moritur  nobis,  ipse  sibi  superest. 
Terram  terra  petit,  cinerem  cinis,  setberaq  £ether, 

Spiritus  £etberei  possidet  astra  poli. 

Obiit  Anno  D.  1592,  and  R  Elizab  Reg  34." 

In  front  of  the  marble  base  are  the  effigies  of  Sir  Christopher's 
four  daughters  in  a  kneeling  posture  ;  and  above  is  that  of  Ann 
Girlington,  Lady  Wray,  in  a  recumbent  position,  whose  head  rests 
upon  two  richly-wrought  pillows,  and  whose  hands  are  upraised  in 
prayer.  She  is  represented  in  a  hood  falling  upon  her  shoulders,  a 
thickly-pleated  black  gown  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  jewelled 
girdle,  and  a  stomacher  ornamented  with  raised  jewelled  work. 
A  stiff  ruff  encircles  the  neck,  and  the  tight  sleeves  of  the  gown  are 
finished  with  cuffs.  Above  this  effigy  lies  that  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wray,  within  an  arched  recess,  flanked  by  two  Corinthian  pillars. 
Tliis  represents  him  in  his  judge's  robes,  cap  and  hat,  and  in  the 
same  appropriate  posture  as  his  wife.  Round  the  neck  is  a  collar 
of  SS  beneath  the  stiff  ruff  of  his  time  ;  the  shirt  sleeves  also 
are  finished  with  ruffs.  If  he  resembled  his  effigy.  Sir  Christopher 
must  have  been  a  very  handsome  man.  There  is  a  richly-ornamented 
panelled  cove  to  the  recess  above,  whose  back  is  covered  with 
carvings  of  the  emblems  of  mortality  intermixed  with  ribands, 
fruit,  &c.  Above  the  cornice  of  this  recess  is  another  smaller  one 
like  a  doorway,  in  which  appears  the  figure  of  Sir  Christopher's 
eldest  son,  clad  in  armour,  and  kneeling  before  a  faldstool,  with  the 
date  1592  cut  upon  the  surmounting  pediment.  On  either  side 
of  this  are  roundels  on  which  the  Wray  armorial  bearings  are 
emblazoned,  viz.,  Az.,  on  a  chief  of  three  martlets  gu.  ;  quartering. 
Arg.  on  a  chevron  sa.  between  three  falcons'  heads  erased  az.,  as 
many  cinquefoils  or,  for  Jackson.  In  front  of  this  monument  is 
some  fine  old  ironwork  forming  its  screen,  from  which  three 
standards  rise  after  the  manner  of  light  supporters.  Opposite  to 
this  monument  is  another  erected  in  memory  of  the  above-mentioned 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wray,  Bart.,  and  widow  of  the 
Honble.  Nicholas  Saunderson. 

FrLLINGHAM. 

A  small  manor  consisting  of  two  carucates  and  one  oxgang  of 
arable  land,  and  eighty  acres  of  meadow,  that  had  belonged  to 
Turgot,  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Roger  of  Poietou,  whose 
tenant's  name  was  Asketil.  He  eventually  forfeited  it  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  I.,  because  he  had  been  an  adherent  of  Robert 
Curthose,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  who  let  it 
to  Ranulph  Bilion. 

Five  small  manors,  which  had  severally  belonged  to  Frane, 
Elnoth,  Aschil,  Elnod,  and  Godric,  comprising  together  seven 
carucates  and  one  oxgang,  were  granted  after  the  Conquest  to 
Colsuein,  together  with  the  church  and  240  acres  of  meadow.    This 
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personage  also  possessed  six  oxgangs  of  arable  land,  twenty-six  of 
pasture,  and  one  of  wood,  here,  as  an  appendage  of  his  manor  of 
Ingham. 

The  above  named  five  manors — henceforth  incorporated  into 
one,  were  held  at  the  next  survey  by  knights'  service,  by  a  member 
of  the  de  la  Haye  family,  and  subsequently  became  parcel  of  the 
honour  of  de  la  Haye.  From  the  de  la  Hayes  this  manor  passed 
by  the  marriage  of  Nichola  de  la  Haye  with  a  Camville  into  the  last 
named  family,  of  whom  and  of  whose  successors,  the  Longspees  and 
Lacies,  it  was  held  by  the  Bardolphs,  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  From  the  Lacies  it  passed  by  agreement  to  Edmund 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  as  parcel  of  that  earldom  event- 
ually reverted  to  the  crown.  Since  then  it  has  been  held  successively 
by  the  families  of  Tyrwhit,  Thorold,  Wray,  and  Saunderson.  Two 
oxgangs  and  a  half  of  lands  in  Fillingham  were  held  by  sergeanty 
by  a  family  named  Barville,  and  then  by  the  Nevills  and  Horkstows, 
as  the  king's  crossbowmen.  As  such,  they  were  bound  to  attend 
the  king's  army  as  arbalisters  with  six  quarels,  or  quivers,  of  bolts, 
and  one  packhorse,  for  forty  days.  This  tenure  was  an  appendage 
to  the  manor  of  Kirkby  Green,  granted  to  Helpo  Balistarius  by  the 
Conqueror,  on  condition  of  his  supplying  a  certain  number  of  cross- 
bows. This  service  ceased  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  land  connected  with  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bardolphs.  Certain  fixed  rents  derived  from  tenements  situated 
in  Fillingham,  Nettleham,  Epworth,  Owston,  Kynardferry,  and 
Haxey,  originally  in  the  tenure  of  Roger  de  Beauchamp,  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln  by  Bishop  John  Gynwell  for  the 
endowment  of  his  chantry  at  Lincoln  and  the  fulfilment  of  other 
pious  purposes.  He  died  1362,  and  thirteen  years  later  these  rents 
were  let  in  perpetuity  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Newbo,  near 
Grantham,  for  the  sum  of  £19  10s.  6d.  a  year.  At  the  Reformation 
this  property  was  confiscated,  because  the  purposes  to  which  it  had 
been  formerly  applied  were  pronounced  superstitious.  Soon  after, 
much  of  the  land  in  Fillingham  was  held  by  the  Brocklesby  family, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Wrays  and  Saundersons. 

St.  Andrexc's  Church. — This  church  has  deej^ly  suffered  through 
its  partial  reconstruction  during  the  last  century,  when  the  present 
tower  was  rebuilt,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  fabric. 
The  date  of  this  renovation  is  marked  upon  the  tower,  viz.,  1777. 
Previously  it  appears  to  have  been  partly  of  the  Early  English  and 
partly  of  an  Early  Decorated  character,  good  features  of  both  those 
styles  having  been  worked  up  in  the  more  recent  masonry.  The 
earliest  feature  is  a  beautiful  little  semicircular  headed  doorway 
inserted  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave  beneath  the  tower.  This,  of  a 
date  circa  1200,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  mode  in  which 
Norman  details  were  gradually  exchanged  for  those  of  the  succeeding 
style.  The  bold  mouldings  of  the  arch  are  very  effective,  and  the 
variation  in  the  carving  of  the  pillar  caps  is  worthy  of  notice.     Two 
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triplet  lancet  windows  have  been  ludicrously  transformed  into  three 
windows  required  for  the  modern  north  aisle  wall,  by  cutting  off  one 
of  the  small  lateral  lights  from  each  to  constitute  anew  window,  and 
the  mutilated  remainders,  consisting  each  of  a  longer  and  a  shorter 
light,  are  placed  on  either  side  of  their  own  stolen  members.  In  the 
south  aisle  have  been  inserted  three  good  sober  windows  of  an  Early 
Decorated  character.  The  chancel  is  entirely  modern.  Within 
are  aisle  arcades  of  three  bays,  of  the  same  period  as  the  south  aisle 
windows.  The  shafts  of  their  pillars  are  octagonal,  and  their  hood- 
mould  terminals  represent  the  head  of  a  king,  a  bishop,  a  civilian, 
and  a  lady.  The  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  are  partly  concealed  by 
a  modei'n  coverture.  In  the  east  window  is  some  painted  glass  which 
plainly  enough  bespeaks  its  modern  origin.  On  the  north  wall  is  a 
small  mural  monument  of  brown  marble,  having  an  inscription  cut 
upon  a  black  marble  slab  placed  within  it,  which  proclaims  that  it 
was  erected  in  memory  of  Jane,  wife  of  Thomas  Saunderson,  and 
daughter  of  Denzil  Holies,  of  Ormsby,  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  sister  of 
John,  Lord  Sheffield. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Wickliff  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Fillingham  in  13GI. 

Stow. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Stow  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Division  of  Lindsey  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Sidnacester,  whence  a  line  of  bishops  subsequently  derived  their 
title  ;  but  although  these  took  their  name  from  Sidnacester,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  situated  within  that  see  over  which  they  presided,  it 
does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  their  actual  seat  was  identical  with 
the  site  of  the  Roman  station,  and  with  Stow.  True,  Stow  is  near 
that  branch  of  the  Ermine  street  diverging  from  it  at  right  angles 
westward  on  its  way  to  the  Roman  ford  and  station  of  Littleborough 
— the  Segelocum  of  the  5th  Iter  and  the  Agelocum  of  the  8th,  as 
well  as  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  whose  remains  were  found  at 
Scampton,  and  that  a  few  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  intervals 
in  the  parish  of  Stow  :  but,  as  no  Roman  remains  have  ever  been 
disclosed  here  in  any  quantity,  without  that  evidence  we  can  not  feel 
fully  assured  that  the  modern  village  of  Stow  stands  upon  the  site 
of  Sidnacester.  This  position  of  uncertainty,  however,  does  not  at 
all  invalidate  the  claim  which  Stow  has  always  advanced  as  to  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Sidnacester,  although  Southwell  and 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  have  had,  and  still  have,  learned  advocates  who 
wish  to  give  this  distinction  to  one  or  other  of  those  towns.  Perhaps 
these  gentlemen  have  been  in  part  emboldened  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  first  episcopal  seat  of  this  part  of  England  from  the  present 
insignificance  of  the  village  of  Stow  ;  but  the  very  great  antiquity 
of  its  claim,  the  large  possessions  here  of  the  Bishops  of  Dorchester 
and  Lincoln  in  former  times,  and  the  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 
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in  its  favour/  render  that  claim  all  but  conclusive.  Tradition  indeed, 
unsupported  by  history  and  satisfactory  corroborative  evidence,  is 
notoriously  a  most  insecure  foundation  whereon  to  build  a  super- 
structure ;  but  both  of  these  tests,  when  applied  to  the  claim  of 
Stow,  confirm  the  always  prevalent  belief  that  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  Bishops  of  Sidnacester,  at  the  foundation  of  that  see  by 
Egfrid  of  Northumbria,  a.d.  678. 

There  are  many  places  of  this  name  in  England,  which  is  very 
natural,  when  we  bear  in  mind  its  derivation,  viz.,  "  settlement  or 
resting-place."  Sometimes  this  title  was  given  to  a  spot  or  village 
because  it  had  been  selected  by  some  chief  of  a  sept,  head  of  a 
family,  or  simply  by  an  individual,  as  his  abode  ;  and  sometimes 
from  the  temporary  stay  of  a  saint,  king,  or  person  of  renown  at 
that  spot,  with  whose  name  it  thenceforth  became  associated. 

There  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  Stow  derived  its  name  from 
its  having  been  the  resting-place  of  Etheldreda,  queen  of  Egfrid 
of  Northumbria,  who,  in  her  flight  from  him  towards  a  haven  of 
holy  seclusion  from  the  world,  which  she  ardently  craved,  here 
rested  awhile,  a.d.  672,  on  her  way  to  Ely,  and  when,  according  to 
a  pretty  tradition,  her  staff,  stuck  in  the  ground  while  she  reposed, 
struck  root,  sent  forth  branches  sufficient  to  shade  her  from  the 
sun,  and  subsequently  became  the  largest  ash  tree  in  the  district. 

St.  Marys  Church. — The  first  church  built  here  was  one  erected 
by  king  Egfrid,  in  commemoration  of  his  holy  wife's  stay  on  its 
site,  which  had,  as  above  recorded,  once  miraculously  afforded  her  a 
refuge. 

Of  the  character  of  this  church  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  but 
probably  it  had  been  at  least  greatly  altered  and  enlarged,  if  not 
entirely  rebuilt,  before  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  kindled  by 
the  Danes,  during  their  noted  career  of  slaughter  and  destruction 
through  this  county,  a.d.  870. 

Its  features  at  that  time  have  been  very  satisfactorily  ascertained 
chiefly  through  the  intelligent  watchfulness  and  valuable  discoveries 
of  the  late  ardent  incumbent  of  Stow,  the  Rev.  George  Atkinson, 
through  whose  unwearied  exertions  the  present  grand  old  church 
was  saved  from  desolation  and  impending  ruin.  In  plan  it  was 
cruciform,  but  rather  longer  than  the  present  structure,  and  con- 
siderably wider ;  then,  also,  it  had  a  south  aisle  attached  to  the 
chancel.      The   lower  portions   of  the   transepts   of  this   church 

(1)  The  extent  and  value  of  the  lands  belonging  to  St.  Mary  of  Stow,  as  it  was  fonnerly 
called,  afford  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  its  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Mother  Church  of  the 
diocese  in  dajs  of  old.  and  especially  as  those  lands  seem  to  have  been  inherited  by  the  Bishops 
of  Dorchester  from  the  Bishops  of  Sidnacester,  and  were  certainly  transmitted  to  Rcmigius, 
the  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  fi-om  his  predecessor,  Wulph,  or  Ulph,  the  last  of  the  Dorchester 
line.  .     _,. 

From  Domesday  Book  we  find  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  m  Stow 
consisted  of  four  carucates  of  arable  land  and  other  possessions,  to  which  were  attached  as 
mucli  land  both  in  Brampton  and  Covenbe  (perhaps  Covenham;.  Stow  then  also  had  valuable 
appurtenances  in  Knaith,  Glentham,  Upton,  Claxby,  Normanby,  Hardwick,  Nonnanton,  Well, 
Scampton,  Omisby,  and  elsewhere.  From  an  early  period,  also,  here  was  an  episcopal  seat, 
afterwards  called  Stow  Park. 
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still  exist,  and  the  height  to  which  they  extend  can  be  readily 
discerned  by  an  external  examination,  through  the  partial  cutting 
away  of  their  quoin  faces  for  the  reception  of  plaster,  which  was  no 
doubt  applied  to  the  walling  between  them,  and  from  the  traces  of 
the  action  of  fire  upon  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  of  this  old 
work  generally,  most  probably  kindled  by  the  fierce  pagan  Danes 
who,  we  know,  advanced  through  Lincolnshire  with  fire  always  in 
their  van,  and  utter  destruction  in  their  rear.  In  the  west  wall  of 
the  south  transept  is  an  original  and  most  interesting  doorway. 
Thenceforth  the  church  remained  in  ruins  until  about  the  year 
1040,  when  Eadnoth  II.,  the  seventh  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  See  of  Sidnacester  with  it,  "  rebuilt  the 
church  of  our  Lady  at  Stow,"  we  are  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
founded  a  Benedictine  monastery  there  ;  whence  we  find  that  the 
old  church  as  well  as  the  new  one  were  both  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  from  which  cause  her  name  naturally  superseded  that  of 
Etheldreda  in  connection  with  this  venerable  structure.  Eadnoth 
was  very  liberally  assisted  in  this  good  work  by  the  celebrated 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  Godiva,  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Thorold, 
of  Buckenhall  (Bucknall),  who  endowed  a  college  of  secular  priests 
here,  founded  by  Wulfi,  Eadnoth's  successor.  Alfric  -Putta,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  also  a  benefactor  to  Eadnoth's  church,  he 
having  given  two  large  bells  to  it,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
made  a  similar  gift  to  Beverley  and  Southwell  Minsters,  the  import- 
ance of  Stow  church  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  the  whole  church  was  then  com- 
pleted is  very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  title  of  "  rebuilder" 
given  to  Eadnoth  ;  but  we  may  certainly  assign  to  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  existing  tower,  whose  ground-level,  like  that  of  the  more 
ancient  transepts  is  three  feet  below  that  of  the  later  portions  of  this 
church.  Whatever  else  Eadnoth  and  his  noble  coadjutors  built  has 
passed  away,  together  with  those  ancient  bells  which  were  so  appro- 
priately presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  construction  of  the 
tower  of  this  church,  between  the  years  1034  and  50.  This  assertion 
introduces  a  difiiculty  through  a  divergence  of  my  own  opinion  as 
to  the  dates  of  the  several  subsequent  portions  of  the  structure  from 
that  of  my  late  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson.  As  to  the  lower  portions  of 
the  transepts,  and  the  older  part  of  the  tower,  we  are  agreed ;  but 
not  as  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  transepts,  the  nave,  and  choir. 
Historically  this  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  as  we  both  assign  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  fabric  to  Remigius,  and  both  retain  the 
name  of  Eadnoth  II.  in  connexion  with  it ;  but  while  Mr.  Atkinson 
assigned  the  chancel  to  Remigius,  I  believe  that  he  was  the  con- 
structor of  the  nave  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  transepts,  from 
the  architectural  evidence  of  those  features.  I  cannot  give  the  nave 
as  well  as  the  tower  to  Eadnoth,  for  they  are  not  of  the  same  period  ; 
neither  can  I  give  the  upper  portions  of  the  transepts  as  well  as  the 
tower  to  Eadnoth,  because  in  like  manner  these  do  not  accord  as  to 
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date.  Hence,  as  the  lower  portions  of  the  transepts  now  alone 
represent  the  earliest  church  of  which  any  part  remains,  and  which 
we  know  was  burnt :  so  the  older  portions  of  the  tower,  including 
its  massive  old  arches,  alone  represents  that  church  which  Eadnoth 
is  said  to  have  rebuilt,  to  which  strengthening  inner  arches  were 
subsequently  added,  and  of  course  also  the  upper  Perpendicular  stage. 
Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  Norman  work.  As  we  have  two  Saxon 
architectural  periods  exemplified  in  this  church,  so  we  have  two 
Norman  periods,  as  is  agreed  to  by  all  authorities  ;  and  of  these  the 
nave  is  the  earlier.  This  Mr.  Atkinson  assigned  to  Eadnoth  ;  but 
it  certainly  is  too  far  advanced  to  be  his  work,  which  is  fairly 
illustrated  by  the  tower  details,  so  that  the  nave  also  cannot  be  of 
his  time.  This,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  transepts,  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  date,  viz.,  of  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
are  distinctively  early  Norman,  so  as  to  accord  well  with  the  date  of 
Remigius  ;  hence  we  may  reasonably  regard  him  as  their  constructor, 
because  we  are  told  that  he  "  re-edified  the  Minster  at  Stow." 
Possibly  the  preceding  nave  may  have  been  built  by  Eadnoth  ;  but 
whether  this  had  suffered  from  fire,  or  was  considered  too  rude  by 
Remigius,  so  as  to  invite  reconstruction,  we  cannot  tell ;  all  we  can 
now  say  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  its  doorways,  these  portions 
of  the  present  fabric  seem  to  be  of  that  prelate's  time,  1072-92, 
and  most  probably  owe  their  origin  to  him.  Lastly  comes  the 
chancel.  This  was  assigned  to  Remigius  b}^  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  and  he 
was,  I  believe,  much  induced  to  hold  that  opinion  from  the  stone 
base,  or  seating,  and  the  arcade  above  it  which  runs  round  its 
eastern  as  well  as  its  northern  and  southern  walls.  This  he  con- 
ceived to  be  necessarily  for  conventual  use,  and  thought  it  very 
likely  that  when  Remigius  ejected  the  Saxon  Monks,  and  introduced 
Benedictine  Regulars  in  their  place,  he  would  provide  such  seating 
as  that  still  existing  for  their  use  ;  but  that  after  1109,  when  these 
Benedictines  in  their  turn  were  removed  by  Bishop  Bloet  to 
Eynsham,  such  a  mode  of  seating  and  such  arcading  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  many  instances,  however,  of  such  seating  and 
arcade  work  found  in  churches  which  never  were  monastic  prove 
that  such  an  hypothesis  was  founded  on  insecure  ground.  Then, 
when  we  carefully  examine  the  architectural  details  of  the  chancel, 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  other  dated  examples,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  this  chancel  to  Remigius,  because  it  is  later  than 
his  work  at  Lincoln,  and  does  not  accord  with  the  earlier  style  of 
the  nave  here,  which  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  him.  If  we  give  the 
chancel  an  episcopal  date,  we  must  needs  name  that  of  Alexander, 
1123-47,  together  with  the  nave  doorways,  which  appear  to  have 
been  added  in  his  time,  just  as  the  western  doorways  of  the 
Cathedral  were  put  up  during  his  episcopate,  with  which  these  at 
Stow  precisely  correspond.  We  have  no  record  that  Alexander 
rebuilt  any  part  of  this  ancient  church  ;  but  the  addition  of  a 
chance],  even  to  such  a  remarkable  church  as  Stow,  would  only  be 
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a  very  small  work,  as  compared  with  his  numerous  greater  ones, 
such  as  the  building  of  castles  at  Newark,  Sleaford,  and  Banbury  ; 
the  founding  of  the  Monasteries  of  Haverholme,  Tame,  Dorchester, 
and  Sempringham  ;  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln, 
after  its  partial  destruction  by  fire,  so  that  this  omission  is  of  but 
little  weight ;  while,  on  the  otlaer  hand,  so  liberal  a  Bishop  as  the 
magnificent  Alexander  would  be  most  likely  to  do  something  for 
what  we  presume  to  have  been  the  Mother  Church  of  the  diocese, 
and  especially  as  it  stood  close  to  Stow  Park,  one  of  the  episcopal 
residences.  Of  his  period  also  are  the  remains  of  a  highly-enriched 
font  found  beneath  the  base  of  the  present  one  last  year.  Through 
the  recent  removal  of  some  internal  stonework  in  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  transept  of  the  church,  a  most  interesting  discovery  was 
made,  viz.,  the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  in  Stow  church  of 
an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  This  consisted  of 
a  recess  5ft.  9in.  wide,  2ft.  din.  deep,  and  3ft.  high  up  to  a  small 
plainly  chamfered  cornice,  whence  sprang  a 
richly  worked  arch,  a  cut  of  one  of  whose 
vousoirs,  found  among  the  masonry  with  which 
this  recess  was  filled  in,  is  given.  The  whole 
surface  of  this  recess  was  plastered  and  painted, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  rereclos  to  an  altar,  which, 
no  doubt,  once  stood  below,  as  the  height  of 
the  sill  of  this  newly-discovered  feature  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  top  of  an  altar  of 
the  usual  height,  and  is  above  the  place  where 
a  chapel  altar  usually  stands.  Unfortunately, 
the  altar  itself  has  been  destroyed,  togetner 
with  some  portions  of  the  painting,  which  has 
also  suffered  from  the  lapse  of  time,  part  of  the 
plaster  ground-work  having  fallen  from  the  stone-work  behind  it : 
and  the  colours,  in  other  instances,  having  almost  faded  away. 
Yet  enough  remains  to  indicate  its  full  meaning,  and  to  present  us 
with  an  ancient  work  of  art  illustrative  of  one  of  the  most  stirring 
events  connected  with  English  history,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
this  subject  discloses  the  saint  to  whom  this  transept  of  Stow 
church  was  formerly  dedicated,  namely,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
Of  this  an  engraving  is  given,  taken  partly  from  a  drawing  made 
by  Mr.  James  Lobley,  and  partly  from  one  made  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Terrot.  In  the  middle  of  this  is  a  figure  of  an  archbishop, 
which,  when  perfect,  reached  from  the  top  to  the  bottom :  of  this 
about  two-thirds  now  remain.  As  no  portions  of  the  arms  of  this 
figure  are  seen  below,  we  may  surmise  that  the  hands  were 
raised,  —  the  one  in  the  attitude  of  blessing;  the  other  holding  a 
maniple  stained  with  blood.  We  may  also  suppose  that  figures 
of  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  or  a  group  of  angels 
were  depicted  on  either  side  of  the  principal  figure,  especially  as  red 
circling  lines  beneath  the  feet  of  St.  Thomas  arc  probably  intended 
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for  clouds,  and  to  express  his  beatified  state  after  his  violent  death, 
long  deemed  to  be  that  of  a  martyr. 

The  robes  of  the  Archbishop  are  still  very  distinctly  defined, — 
such  as  the  alb,  with  its  rich  orphrey  work ;  the  dalmatic,  with  its 
similarly  rich  border  set  with  jewels,  from  beneath  which  depend 
the  fringed  ends  of  the  stole ;  the  chasuble,  hanging  in  numerous 
folds  over  the  dalmatic ;  and  the  pall,  with  its  border,  fringed  ends, 
and  crosses. 

On  either  side  of  this  figure,  two  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
murdered  Archbishop's  life  are  depicted, — namely,  his  last  meal  on 
earth,  and  his  murder.  These  reach  from  the  bottom  of  the  recess 
to  the  cornice  above,  and  are  continued  on  the  lateral  walls.  The 
first,  on  the  right  of  the  large  central  figure,  represents  the 
Archbishop  seated  at  table  in  his  robes  and  pall,  and  with  a 
mitre  or  cap  upon  his  head,  now  imperfect ;  but  whose  pendent 
infulse  are  yet  visible.  To  the  right,  below,  is  a  conical  object, 
painted  red,  which  perhaps  is  intended  for  the  elbow  of  a  chair 
of  state  ;  and  to  the  left  are  the  remains  of  the  figures  of  two 
ecclesiastics,  whose  robes  are  fastened  at  the  neck  with  large 
morses.  The  furthest  figure  from  the  archbishop  stretches  forth 
his  right  hand  towards  him,  holding  what  appears  to  be  a 
spoon.  A  white  cloth  covers  the  table  in  front  of  these  figures, 
and  upon  it  are  a  dish  and  a  plate.  This  scene  was  no  doubt 
selected  for  representation  from  its  assumed  resemblance  to  the 
last  supper  of  our  Saviour ;  for  when  the  Archbishop  was  thus 
seated  at  dinner  on  Tuesday,  December  29th,  1171,  there  were 
strong  reasons  for  his  fears  that  he  should  that  very  day  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  slain.  Aware  of  the  king's 
freshly  aroused  rage  against  him,  and  having  received  some  actual 
intimation  that  violence,  if  not  death,  was  close  at  hand,  he  had 
advised  such  of  his  attendants  as  desired  to  save  themselves  to  fly 
whilst  they  might ;  and  had  prepared  himself  for  the  coming  danger 
by  confession  and  submission  to  penitential  flagellations  in  the 
chapter-house  after  his  usual  attendance  at  mass ;  and  then,  although 
it  was  a  fast-day,  he  eat  and  drank  more  at  dinner  than  usual, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  one  of  whom  remonstrated  with 
him  on  this  point,  as  is  very  probably  intended  to  be  represented  in 
this  painting ;  but  his  calm  reply  was,  "  He  who  has  much  blood  to 
shed,  must  drink  much." 

The  scene  on  the  left  represents  a  part  of  the  interior  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  viz.,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  far-famed 
pillar  by  which  the  Archbishop  fell — indicated  by  an  architectural 
cornice,  a  Norman  pillar,  the  shaft  of  which  is  enriched  with  the 
chevron  ornament,  and  part  of  an  arch  above  it.  Adjoining  the 
pillar  is  the  draped  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  on  which  stands  a  chalice 
and  the  Word  of  God,  on  the  open  pages  of  which  is  inscribed  the 
holy  symbol  of  Jehovah.  In  front  kneels  St.  Thomas  in  a  cloak 
and  hood,  with  his  hands  extended  and  joined  in  prayer,  when  he 
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said,  "  For  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  in  defence  of  the  church,  I  am 
wilhng  to  die,"  ere  he  bowed  his  head  down  in  death  before  his 
smiters,  whose  forms  partly  appear  on  tlae  back  of  the  recess,  and 
partly  on  its  left  side.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  de  Tracey,  and  Richard  le 
Bret.  One  of  them  has  just  struck  the  fatal  blow.  The  point  of 
this  murderer's  sword  is  represented  as  breaking  through  the 
violence  of  the  blow  ;  and  part  of  his  mail  hauberk,  and  of  another 
assailant's  sword,  appear  on  the  back  wall  of  the  recess,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  subject  being  continued  on  the  side  wall,  where  it 
may  be  still  in  part  discerned.  Between  the  Archbishop  and  his 
murderers  an  ecclesiastic  appears  in  the  background.  This  is  most 
probably  intended  for  the  faithful  Edward  Grime,  who,  in  his  vain 
endeavours  to  save  the  Archbishop,  received  a  severe  sword-cut  upon 
his  arm  from  De  Tracey. 

Thus  the  temporary  triumph  of  Becket's  knightly  assailants  is 
pourtrayed  ;  but  an  object  of  a  very  different  character  appears  above 
the  fallen  prelate,  viz.,  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  extended  in  bless- 
ing above  his  dying  servant. 

He  who  strikes  the  deadly  blow  is  De  Tracey ;  but  the  incident 
of  the  breaking  sword  is  wrongly  attributed  to  him,  for  it  was 
Richard  le  Bret  who  really  subsequently  broke  his  sword,  through  a 
violent  blow  he  struck  at  the  Archbishop,  by  which  he  cut  off  a 
portion  of  the  fallen  prelate's  skull,  and  at  the  same  time  snapped 
his  weapon  through  its  collision  with  the  pavement. 

I  need  not  advert  to  the  later  and  smaller  additions  subsequently 
made  to  this  venerable  church,  such  as  the  Early  English  windows 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept,  and  the  Perpendicular  upper 
stage  of  the  tower,  as  these  are  palpable  to  all ;  nor  to  the  history  of 
the  restoration  of  the  whole  fabric,  for  this  has  been  put  on  record  by 
its  late  incumbent  and  restorer,  whose  body  rests  without  in  a  grave 
marked  by  a  very  humble  memorial,  but  whose  memory  will,  we 
trust,  shortly  be  honoured  by  one  more  befitting  his  worth,  supplied 
through  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  friends. 

Gate  Bubton. 

St.  Helen's  Church. — When  the  Society  visited  Gate  Burton,  the 
former  church  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  was  in  the  act  of 
being  erected  in  its  stead  ;  but  this  had  so  far  been  completed  as  to 
enable  its  numerous  visitors  to  form  a  good  idea  of  its  character. 
Its  predecessor  was  a  small  edifice  of  a  pseudo- classical  style, 
externally,  and  more  like  a  room  than  a  church,  within  :  hence  its 
exchange  for  the  present  church,  which  is  of  a  distinctly  ecclesiastical 
character,  becomes  the  more  welcome,  and  especially  as  it  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  modern  Gothic  architecture.  Some  of  its  details  lack 
the  vigour  and  true  spirit  of  really  ancient  specimens  of  that  style 
to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  assign  it,  and  there  is  but  one 
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entrance  to  the  whole  fabric  ;  but  a  very  Httle  competent  professional 
revision  would  have  given  it  a  still  higher  tone.  To  the  ordinary 
eye,  however,  this  will  not  be  apparent ;  and  the  whole  fabric  will 
be  thought  very  comely,  to  which  term  it  may  indeed  in  justice  lay 
claim. 

Knaith. 

St.  Mary's  Church. — This  fragment  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice 
marks  the  site  of  the  Nunnery  of  Heynings,  which  was  founded  by 
Rayner  Evermue — circa  1180,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Next  to  nothing  is  known  of  its  history  ;  and  while  Tanner  calls  it 
a  Cistercian  House,  others  have  assigned  it  to  the  Benedictine  Order, 
and  Leland  terms  it  a  house  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bernard.  At  the 
dissolution  there  were  a  prioress  and  twelve  nuns  here,  when  its 
revenues  were  valued  at  £49  5s.  2d.  clear.  In  the  31st  Henry  VIII. 
the  site  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage. 

The  manor  of  Knaith  belonged  to  the  Lords  D'Arcy,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham.  Here  was  born  Thomas 
Sutton,  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Charter  House,  London. 

Without  such  evidence  as  may  hereafter  be  forthcoming  by  the 
aid  of  excavations  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  Nunnery,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  what  portion  of  the  conventical  church  now 
constituted  the  present  church  of  Knaith  ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  either  a  transept  or  a  chapel  of  the  old  church.  Its  date  is  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  Late  Decorated.  On  a 
slab  in  the  pavement  is  a  solitary  memorial  of  one  of  the  D'Arcys, 
on  which  his  effigy  is  incised  ;  he  is  pourtrayed  in  a  full  gown  with 
large  open  sleeves,  and  from  its  folds  at  his  feet  a  little  dog  is 
peeping  out.  The  border  legend  is  much  mutilated  in  parts  ;  but 
it  appears  to  run  thus  : — "  William  fils  a  noble  seygni  Philipe  le 
Sire  Darcie  de  Moult  gist  ici  le  xxvi  Jan  de  Juyl  Ian  du  grace 
Mccccliiij. — prix  my  Dieux  de  lalme  eit  merci.  Amen."  On  an 
incised  shield  are  some  bearings — also  mutilated,  but  its  second  and 
third  quarters  are  harry  of  8. 

Lea. 

This  vill  contained  six  manors  previous  to  the  Conquest. 
These  chiefly  belonged  to  Fulcher  and  his  two  brothers ;  but  half  a 
carucate  was  held  by  one  Ulchil.  Subsequently  the  whole  was 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  son-in-law,  and  nephew — Earl  Alan, 
together  with  115  acres  of  meadow,  a  ferry,  and  half  a  fishery. 
This  manor  had  a  berewick  and  soke  in  Heapham,  and  another 
in  Somerby.  At  the  next  survey — circa  1100,  the  manor  and 
its  appendages  were  held  by  knights'  service  of  Ste2)hen,  brother  of 

Earl  Alan,  by  Geoffrey,  son  of de  Treantune,  or  Trehampton, 

whose  descendants  continued  to  hold  it  of  the  above-named  Earl's 
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representatives.  Of  the  Trehamptons,  the  above-named  Geoffrey 
was  a  witness  to  the  foundation  charter  of  Kevesby  Abbey,  granted 
by  Wilham  de  Roumara  in  1142.  Twenty-one  years  later, 
Roger  de  Trehampton  confirmed  his  father  Ralph's  grant  of 
land  in  Lea  to  Revesby  Abbey,  as  drawn  up  in  the  house  of 
Ranulph,  Subdean  of  Lincoln.  Subsequently,  Roger  granted  the 
churches  of  Lea  and  Barton  to  the  Priory  of  Spalding,  on  condition 
that  its  inmates  should  pay  him  annually  four  marks  of  silver. 
Hugh  de  Cibescia  (Sibsey)  acted  as  attorney  for  the  convent,  and  the 
deed  was  signed  at  Westminster,  7th  Richard  I.,  by  Hubert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of  London ;  Gilbert, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  others  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  John.  We  next  hear  of  Ralph  de  Trehampton,  who,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Prior  of  Spalding,  obtained  from  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  a  license  to  build  a  chantry  chapel  at  Lea ;  and  then  of 
John  de  Trehampton,  who  lost  the  manor  and  all  its  appurtenances 
for  a  time  through  his  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Mowbray.  It  was  then  granted  for  life  to  William  de  Aune,  but 
reverted  at  his  death  to  its  former  owner,  John  de  Trehampton. 
As  he  died  without  issue,  his  estates  passed  into  the  Braose  family, 
through  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  one  of  its  members.  Their 
heir  being  an  idiot,  the  manor  of  Lea  was  held  in  trust  by  members 
of  the  families  of  D'Arcy,  Bussey,  Cocksey,  Percy,  and  Beauchamp. 
In  1549  it  was  granted  to  Edward,  Lord  Clinton  ;  but  in  1584  it 
had  passed  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Burgh,  of  Gainsborough. 
Shortly  after.  Sir  Edmund  Anderson,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
owner  of  Lea,  became  possessed  of  it,  who  died  in  1605. 

St.  Helens  Church. — In  plan  the  present  church  consists  of  a 
tower,  porch,  nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  a  very  large  span-roofed 
secondary  nave  on  the  north,  communicating  with  the  first  by  means 
of  two  arches,  and  with  the  chancel  by  another  arch  and  a  small 
doorway.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  an  arch  and  doorway, 
long  walled-up,  but  indicating  the  former  existence  beyond  of  a 
chantry  chapel.  This  now  opens  into  a  new  vestry,  added  in  a 
transeptal  form,  and  is  lighted  by  an  old  Early  English  window. 
The  chancel  gable  is  new.  According  to  Holies,  in  the  glass  of  the 
old  window,  which  was  of  the  same  date  as  the  one  remaining 
in  the  south  wall,  was  this  inscription  : — "  Rogerus  de  Spalding  has 
fenestras  fieri  fecit."  The  arcade  in  the  nave  is  Decorated,  and, 
when  rebuilt  in  1848,  fragments  of  Early  English  work  were  found 
incorporated  with  them.  At  that  time,  also,  many  of  the  present 
windows  were  erected,  and  also  the  porch,  whose  arch  originally  did 
service  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  then  in  the  south  wall  from 
1811  to  1842,  and  finally  where  it  now  stands  in  the  porch.  The 
large  addition  to  the  nave  on  the  north  no  doubt  constituted  a 
chantry  founded  by  one  of  the  Trehamptons,  and  may  represent  at 
least  the  one  endowed  by  Roger  de  Trehampton,  although,  of  course, 
of  a  long  subsequent  architectural  date,  he  having  died  in  1292. 
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Its  windows  are  beautiful  and  original,  circa  1390-50,  indicating 
tlie  former  existence  of  an  altar  in  this.  The  interesting  recumbent 
effigy  of  a  Trehampton, — probably  that  of  the  refounder  of  the 
chantry  above  mentioned,  bears  the  heraldic  cognizance  of  his 
family  upon  the  shield.  This  shield,  however,  the  sword,  and  base 
on  which  the  effigy  is  placed,  are  modern.  The  tower  is  a  late 
Perpendicular  one,  circa  1500,  and  contains  four  good  modern  bells, 
cast  by  Taylor,  of  Loughborough.  There  are  several  painted  glass 
windows  serving  as  memorials  to  various  members  of  the  present 
well-known  and  accomplished  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lea,  Sir  Chas. 
Anderson,  Bart.  Here  are  two  service  books,  the  gift  of  the  late 
admirable  Queen  Adelaide  to  this  church.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
gravestone  whose  inscription  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  grimly 
humorous.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  All  ye  who  do  this  grave  pass  by, 
Remember  well  that  here  lies  I. 
Take  warning  hence,  for  soon  too  true 
Alas  !  'twill  be  that  here  lies  you." 


Note. — The  notice  of  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  Tyrwhit  family,  at  p.  240, 
incorporated  in  a  description  of  Harpswell  church,  has  been  accidentally  inserted 
there,  as  that  monument  is  in  Scotter  church. 


Gainsburgh  during  the  Great  Civil  War,  a.d.  1642-1660.  A  Paper 
read  at  Gainsburgh,  June  1st,  1866.  By  Edward  Peacock, 
of  Bottesford  Manor,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  a  dark  dead  world  to  most  of  us — 
a  mere  crumbling  ruin,  in  which  one  cannot  see  the  little  beauty 
that  remains,  or  even  estimate  the  strength  that  once  was  there,  for 
the  ivy,  brushwood,  and  noxious  weeds  that  encumber  it.  To  go 
back  in  thought,  even  from  our  own  time  to  the  Stuart  period — 
a  time  so  near  us  if  we  think  but  of  chronology,  but  so  infinitely 
far  away  if  we  compare  our  own  lives,  our  hopes,  our  joys,  and  our 
sorrows,  with  those  of  the  men  who  lived  therein — is  a  hard  task, 
in  which  few  of  us  can  have  any  success.  Bear  with  me,  however, 
a  few  moments,  while  I  endeavour  to  bring  to  your  ears  some  faint 
sound — an  echo  of  an  echo  it  can  only  be — of  certain  transactions 
in  that  memorable  contest,  which  begun  with  such  gentle  feelings, 
that,  although  it  was  confidently  believed  one  battle  would  end  all, 
the  leaders  hesitated  long  ere  they  drew  the  sword,  so  averse  were 
they  to  shedding  the  kindly  English  blood  of  their  fellow  countrymen, 
and  ended  after  years  of  carnage  and  blood — after  Marston,  Naseby, 
and  Dunbar,  the  sack  of  Drogheda,  and  the  execution  of  the  King, 
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with  the  utter  rout,  ruin,  and  destruction  of  the  Royal  cause  beneath 
the  towers  of  Worcester  Cathedral  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1651 : 
then,  and  not  till  then,  when  every  power,  temporal  or  spiritual,  that 
stood  in  its  way  had  been  brought  low,  triumphant  Puritanism 
sheathed  its  war  sword.  One  or  two  I'emarks  of  a  general  nature 
must  be  made  ere  we  enter  upon  local  details.  Charles  the  First's 
last  and  greatest  parliament  (perhaps  the  most  notable  deliberative 
body  that  ever  assembled  in  Britain  or  elsewhere)  met  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1640.  The  King  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  every 
previous  parliament,  but  between  him  and  the  present  assembly 
the  divergence  was  much  wider  than  it  had  been  with  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  strictly  Puritan  element  was  much  stronger,  and 
there  was  also  a  far  larger  and  more  dangerous  infusion  of  men 
who,  like  Henry  Marten,  held  extreme  views  on  speculative  politics. 
These  men  were  not  Puritans  in  any  religious  sense  ;  most  of  them 
were,  indeed,  philosophical  sceptics,  followers  of  the  hard  materialism 
of  Hobbes,  or  the  wild  spiritualism  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ; 
but  they  supported  the  Puritans  proper  in  their  most  revolutionary 
measures,  and  were  the  more  dangerous  because  almost  entirely  free 
from  religious  fervour. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Charles  committed  the  greatest  political 
blunder  of  his  reign,  by  giving  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  that 
Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  except  by  its  own  consent. 
This  act  was  little  noticed  at  the  time,  in  the  press  of  other  more 
noisy  matters,  such  as  Stratford's  death,  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  in 
Scotland,  and  the  frightful  storm  of  torture,  blood,  and  massacre 
that  was  sweeping  like  a  tornado  over  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
It  was  yet  the  fatal  measure  which,  by  creating  two  independent 
and  co-ordinate  authorities,  plunged  the  country  into  war,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  all  that  followed.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note 
here  that  this  crowning  error  of  a  life  was  committed  on  the  very  day 
on  which  Charles  consigned  to  death  his  firmest  friend,  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford.  On  the  4th  of  January,  although 
the  swords  were  not  drawn  as  yet,  begun  what  was  in  fact  the  first 
act  of  the  great  drama  of  the  Civil  War.  On  that  day  the  King's 
patience  fairly  gave  way,  and  he  determined,  at  whatever  risk, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  with  law  or  without  law,  to  put  an  end  to  what 
seemed  to  him  the  mere  factiousness  of  his  Parliament.  There  were 
five  members — Pim,  Hampden,  Haselrig,  Holies,  and  Strode,  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  as  we  should  call  them  in  modern 
language.  These  Charles  determined  to  sieze  in  person,  and  visit 
with  condign  punishment.  They  had,  however,  notice  of  his  purpose, 
and  when  the  King  arrived  at  St.  Stephen's  with  his  following 
of  three  hundred  armed  persons,  soldiers,  gentlemen  volunteers, 
hangers-on  of  the  court,  and  menials,  he  found  that  the  five  members 
had  been  warned  of  his  intentions,  and  had  already  made  their 
escape.  This  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Commons  by  armed  violence 
was  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  which  the  Parliament 
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never  forgave.  Six  days  afterwards  the  King  left  Whitehall,  and 
returned  no  more  until  he  was  brought  there  a  prisoner  shortly 
before  his  death. 

War  was  now  imminent.  The  King  despatched  the  Queen  to 
Holland  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  and  sell  her  own  personal  adorn- 
ments, the  diamond  ornaments  and  pearl  necklace  that  had  been  a 
part  of  her  marriage  trousseau.  The  money  thus  raised  was  speedily 
converted  into  munitions  of  war,  and  landed  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 
The  King  himself  removed  northward,  where  the  people  were  more 
attached  to  his  person  and  less  acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of 
the  dispute.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  the  King,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  large  gathering  of  the  Cavalier  gentry  of 
Yorkshire,  demanded  admittance  into  Hull,  a  request  refused  by  Sir 
John  Hotham,  the  governor,  a  man  without  any  principle  whatever, 
except  a  mean  and  very  narrow  sort  of  worldly  ambition,  which 
induced  him  to  endeavour  to  be  "  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger 
side,"  and  ended  by  the  contempt  of  all  men,  the  block  upon  Tower 
Hill,  and  a  nameless  grave.  This  was  the  first  act  of  war  in  the 
Great  Rebellion.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  exactly  that  day  three 
months,  the  Royal  battle  Standard  was  raised  at  Nottingham,  and 
three  months  later  still,  true  to  the  very  day,  the  carnage  began  on 
Kineton  Heath,  on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire  ;  and  ere  evening 
closed,  Charles's  general,  the  gallant  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  noblest 
of  our  Lincolnshire  Cavaliers,  Sir  Edward  Verney,  the  Royal 
Standard  bearer,  and  Lord  Saint  John,  were  cold  in  death,  or 
helplessly  dying  of  their  wounds. 

It  is  probable — could  be  proved  to  be  certain,  indeed,  if  we  had 
time  to  give  extracts  from  the  correspondence  and  newspapers  of  the 
period — that  until  the  sword  was  really  out  of  its  sheath  and  wet 
with  blood,  the  people  of  these  eastern  shires  did  not  believe — did 
not  realize  that  is — that  they  were  about  to  be  plunged  into  a  civil 
war.  The  5000  slain  at  Edge  Hill  brought  all  men  face  to  face 
with  the  dread  calamity.  The  blighted  hopes,  the  widowed  hearts, 
the  desolate  homes,  that  that  three  hours'  carnage  had  scattered 
over  the  land  were  undoubted  evidence.  From  henceforward, 
whatever  the  dictates  of  religion  or  conscience  might  be,  however 
the  mild,  the  timid,  or  the  thoughtful  might  hold  back,  there  could 
be  no  peace  in  the  land  until  one  side  or  the  other  had  been  not 
merely  beaten  in  the  battle  field,  but  crushed  into  unresisting 
submission.  We  of  the  eastern  counties  have  ever  been  a  peace- 
loving  people.  In  the  great  wars  that  have  desolated  England  from 
the  days  of  the  Heptarchy  downwards,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
men  of  the  eastern  shires  have  always  as  much  as  in  them  lay  kept 
clear  of  blows.  We  have  not  been  cowards,  as  has  been  shewn 
whenever  war  has  been  forced  upon  us,  but  have  always  shewn  a 
decided  preference  for  the  arts  of  peace, — for  building  abbeys  and 
minsters,  for  draining  our  fens,  reclaiming  our  heaths  and  wolds, 
rather  than  for  the  glory  that  comes  by  homicide.     Our  symbol  of 
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authority  has  ever  been  the  constable's  baton  rather  than  the  soldier's 
h albert.  This  tendency  shewed  itself  anriong  us  at  once  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  things  became  clear,  for  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  Edge 
Hill  fight  spread  abroad,  than  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln,  formed  themselves 
into  a  great  Puritan  league  for  mutual  safety.  During  all  the  early 
part  of  the  troubles  this  league  was  known  as  the  Eastern  Association. 
Its  primary  object  was  to  keep  the  peace  within  its  own  limits,  and 
to  assist  the  Parliament  as  much  as  might  be  possible  in  carrying 
on  the  war  in  the  more  loyal  parts  of  the  country.  In  both  these 
endeavours  the  Association  had  great  success.  These  shires  were 
almost  entirely  spared  from  the  greater  miseries  of  war,  and  they 
contributed  both  the  material  and  men  for  a  large  part  of  that  army 
which  abolished  monarchy.  Of  this  Eastern  Association,  Lord 
Grey,  of  Wark,  was  the  first  commander.  He  had  under  him, 
among  many  other  persons  then  far  more  famous,  a  certain  Captain 
Cromwell,  a  man  of  good  family  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
side,  but  by  no  means  of  high  position  or  large  means.  He  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  lesser  gentry  or  small  country  squires — a  class  much 
more  abundant  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  at  present,  who 
were  equal  in  blood  and  education  with  the  higher  aristocracy,  yet 
but  little  removed  above  yeomen  in  wealth  and  its  accompanying 
luxuries.  Cromwell  lived  down  in  the  Fen  Country,  at  Ely  ;  like 
most  men  in  his  rank  of  life  he  farmed  his  own  estate  ;  and  was, 
say  the  satirists  of  his  own  time,  and  the  careless  historians  of  latter 
days  who  have  been  misled  by  them,  a  brewer.  Now,  there  is  no 
disgrace  whatever  in  being  a  brewer  if  the  beer  brewed  be  good,  and 
if  the  statement  were  true  it  would  not  be  worth  one  word  of 
comment ;  but  as  it  happens  to  be  quite  false,  or  at  least  to  give  an 
entirely  wrong  impression,  it  is  proper  that  a  few  words  of  explanation 
should  be  given.  The  fact  is,  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  there  were  no  excise  laws,  and  therefore  every  one  could 
not  only  brew  beer  for  his  own  consumption  but  sell  it  without  any 
license  if  he  chose  to  do  so.  Oliver's  land  grew  good  barley,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  malted  some  of  this,  and  had  beer  made 
of  it  for  his  own  drinking  and  that  of  his  servants  and  work-people. 
I  have  spent  much  time  in  investigating  the  subject,  but  cannot 
find  the  slightest  scrap  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  future  Protector 
ever  sold  a  drop  of  beer  in  his  life.  I  think  it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  unlikely  that,  if  Oliver's  was  a  good  tap,  as  it  probably  was, 
that  he  might  now  and  then  sell  some  to  his  neighbours,  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  wife  would  dispose  of  the  chickens,  eggs,  and 
butter  which  the  farm  produced,  that  were  not  required  for  home 
consumption.^  Cromwell  had  served  in  the  last  Parliament  as 
burgess  for  Huntingdon,  and  was  at  the  present  time  member  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge.  Being  in  Parliament,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  in  those  days  not  much  sought  after.  It  was  attended  with 
much  trouble,  anxiety,  and  some  personal  risk,  and  conferred  little 
of  the  social  dignity  that  it  does  at  present. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Parhament  and  their  friends 
had  it  all  their  own  \Yay  in  the  eastern  shires.  Here  in  Lincolnshire 
it  was  certainly  far  otherwise.  Though  a  large  portion  of  our  greater 
aristocracy,  and  almost  the  whole  of  what  we  call,  in  the  loose 
phraseology  of  the  present  day,  the  middle  class,  were  Puritan,  there 
was  among  the  lesser  gentry  a  large  body  of  men  who  cherished  the 
instinct  of  loyalty  with  that  fervid  and  unselfish  devotion  that  has 
made  the  Cavaliers  the  heroes  of  romance  and  song,  and  will,  while 
the  instinct  of  chivalry  exists,  give  their  memories  the  highest  place 
in  every  imaginative  heart.  Their  action  was  greatly  impeded  by 
the  slowness  of  communication,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
Royal  movements  :  it  was  almost  entirely  paralyzed  by  the  King  not 
fulfilling  the  promise  he  made  them  of  coming  in  person  to  Lincoln, 
and  rallying  his  friends  around  him  there.  Had  he  done  so  I  might 
have  had  a  far  different  story  to  tell  to-night.  Notwithstanding  all 
disappointments,  however,  the  Cavaliers  of  Lincolnshire  did  do  what 
in  them  lay.  In  the  latter  days  of  July,  1042,  Mr.  Charles  Dallyson 
made  a  perilous  journey  to  the  Royal  court  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
the  services  of  certain  Lincolnshire  gentlemen  to  the  King,  and 
shewing  him  a  subscription  list,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  of  the 
offers  made  to  furnish  armed  horsemen  in  his  service.^  The  \)Yo- 
ject,  however,  did  not  go  forward — at  least,  in  the  confused  accounts 
of  the  time  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  design 
was  not  seconded  by  many  of  the  more  influential  of  the  loyal  gentry. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  then  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion, 
perhaps  they  waited  for  a  better  opportunity  for  showing  their  zeal. 
The  slanderers  of  those  times,  and  the  still  more  despicable  persons 
of  the  present  day,  who  consciously  pervert  history  for  the  purpose 
of  flattering  the  passions  of  their  readers,  have  thought  it  not  beneath 
them  to  represent  those  who  took  part  with  the  Parliament  in  this 
great  struggle  as  the  dregs  of  the  people,  men  of  low  birth  and  mean 
ambitions.  Such  a  calumny  is  not  worth  refutation.  In  this,  as  in 
all  the  other  counties,  many  men  of  the  highest  personal  honour 
and  most  illustrious  pedigree  and  connection  were  political  Puritans. 
Among  those  of  Lincolnshire,  the  most  notable  for  gentle  blood 
and  high  rank  was  a  near  neighbour  of  your  own,  Francis  Lord 
Willoughby,  of  Parham,  whose  dwelling-place  was  at  Knaith.  He 
represented  one  branch  of  that  illustrious  house  which,  taking  its 
name  from  the  little  Nottinghamshire  hamlet  among  the  willows 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  first  recorded  ancestor,  has 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Victorian  era  ever  been  in  the  first  rank 
of  true  nobility.  To  this  nobleman,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lincoln- 
shire, the  House  of  Commons  intrusted  its  concerns  here,  urging 
him  to  use  all  despatch  in  raising  what  horse  and  infantry  he  could 
get  together  for  the  protection  of  the  shire.  Lord  Willoughby  was 
probably  not  a  brilliant  genius  ;  he  had  served,  as  was  the  habit  of 
English  nobles  of  his  day,  in  the  German  wars,  but  we  do  not  hear 
that  he  had  in  any  marked  manner  distinguished  himself.     His 
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actions  in  Lincolnshire  shew  that  he  was  an  active  person  and  a 
good  man  of  business,  prompt  to  obey,  and  eager  to  do  the  best  he 
could  for  his  masters.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the 
struggle  was  to  be  even  "  unto  blood,"  Lord  Willoughby  summoned 
the  militia  of  the  county  to  meet  him  at  Lincoln  and  the  various 
other  towns  of  the  shire.  Gainsburgh  was  probably  one  of  these; 
It  is  likely  that  no  record  would  be  now  recoverable  of  any  of  these 
meetings,  were  it  not  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  militia's  assembling 
at  Caistor  on  Wednesday,  8th  June,  1043,  Captain  William  Booth, 
a  staunch  Royalist,  went  there  also,  and  proceeded  to  read  in  a  tavern 
to  as  many  as  would  hearken  to  him,  the  King's  proclamation  forbid- 
ding the  gathering,  "  thereby,"  as  the  old  account  says,  "  endeavour- 
ing to  dissuade  many  of  the  soldiers  from  shewing  their  arms." 
He  also  made  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  small  number  of  men 
who  had  responded  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  summons  at  the 
Lincoln  meeting,  telling  him  that,  "  there  was  a  brave  appearance  at 
Lincoln  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  men."  For  these  offences,  which 
do  not  seem  very  grave  breaches  of  decorum  in  our  eyes,  he  was 
cast  into  prison  and  otherwise  ill-treated.^  This  little  scene,  coming 
dimly  back  to  us  through  the  mists  of  two  centuries,  shews  the 
bitterness  of  party  hatred,  and  indicates  that  if  the  dominant 
Puritans  had  not  at  once  succeeded  in  overawing  the  Royalists,  the 
King  woidd  have  had  a  large  following.  It  is  the  merest  accident 
that  any  memorial  of  Booth  and  his  doings  in  the  Caistor  tavern 
have  come  down  to  us ;  probably  the  scene  there  recorded  is  but  a 
type  of  many  others  concerning  which  the  muse  of  history  is  silent. 
Although  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  people  of  Gainsburgh 
kept  clear  of  fighting,  the  timid  among  them  must  have  been  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm  from  the  military  preparations  that  were 
going  on  all  around  them  and  even  within  their  own  borders.  Not 
only  was  Lord  Willoughby  intensely  busy  enlisting  men  on  market 
days  and  whenever  else  he  could  get  them,  but  across  the  water  in 
Nottinghamshire,  where  the  King's  party  much  predominated,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  was  straining  every  nerve  to  get  up  a  large  war 
force  for  the  King.  It  was  evident  that  Gainsburgh,  as  the  chief 
passage  over  the  Trent,  would  soon  be  a  prize  to  be  forcibly  contended 
for.  The  good  townspeople  of  those  days  had  no  desire  that  their 
streets  should  be  made  a  chess  board  on  which  the  two  factions 
should  play  their  bloody  game.  Simon  Patrick,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Ely,  was  the  son  of  a  Gainsburgh  tradesman.*  He  was  a  little 
boy  in  those  days,  and  the  events  he  saw  going  on  around  him  seem 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression.  He  tells  us  that  some  works  were 
cast  up  around  the  town  for  protection,  and  that  a  company  of  six 
score  men  were  formed  to  defend  it  alike  from  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads. No  remains  of  these  works  now  exist.  One  can  make  out 
pretty  well,  however,  in  what  manner  the  place  was  fortified.  No 
defence  was  wanted  on  the  east  further  than  a  few  trees  laid  across 
the  end  of  the  streets,  for  there  nature  had  provided  a  bog,  skirting 
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the  whole  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  town  over  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  pass  with  cavalry.  On  the  west  the  Trent  was  a 
sufficient  guard  from  sudden  danger.  On  the  north  the  town  was 
protected  by  a  narrow  ditch  which  took  off  the  superfluous  waters 
from  the  morass,  and  this  ditch  was  no  doubt  carefully  cleaned, 
widened,  and  deepened,  and  a  strong  gate  fixed  across  the  roadway  to 
Morton.  On  the  south  was  no  natural  guard,  but  there  a  high 
breastwork  was  thrown  up  and  strong  palisades  and  gates  erected. 
Some  of  the  earthwork  was  to  be  seen  sixty  years  ago,  when  my 
father  was  a  schoolboy  here.  Such  fortifications  as  these  were  a 
sufficient  protection  against  any  wandering  party  of  horse,  but  were 
of  little  service  against  a  regular  army.  One  morning  in  the  early 
months  of  1643,  Sir  John  Henderson,  a  Scotchman — a  leading 
officer  among  the  Royalists  in  Nottinghamshire — a  man  whom  the 
Parliament's  people  hated  very  much,  because  he  was  not  only  a 
rigid  disciplinarian  and  a  good  fighter,  but  because  he  really  was,  or 
held  the  reputation  of  being  a  "Papist"  also,  quietly  took  possession 
of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  the 
officer  whom  Charles  had  appointed  general  of  his  Lincolnshire 
forces — a  body  of  troops  which,  by  the  bye,  never  existed  in  any  force 
except  on  paper — took  up  his  residence  here,  and  laboured  hard  to 
bring  the  fortifications  into  more  efficient  order.  He  also  made  a 
strong  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  his  communications  with  the  loyal 
men  of  the  west.  All  these  precautions  were  necessary,  for,  as  the 
summer  went  on,  men's  passions  were  intense,  and  the  fighting 
fiercer.  Gainsburgh  was  the  only  outpost  of  Eoyalism  which  could 
be  successfully  held  in  the  northern  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  and  its 
governor  had  full  occupation  in  giving  shelter  and  succour  to  the 
Royalists  who  were  flying  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  shire  to 
escape  the  guerillas  which  Sir  John  Hotham  sent  across  the  Humber 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  provision  for  the  Hull  garrison, 
but  really  for  the  sake  of  plunder  and  wanton  destruction. 

On  the  other  side  things  looked  much  more  cheerful.  The 
Newark  Royalists  were  getting  on  splendidly.  The  army  under  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  the  Queen's  army  or  Popish  levy,  as  it  was  called, 
because  the  Queen  had  scraped  together  in  Holland  and  France  the 
money  that  paid  the  soldiers,  was  making  incursions  into  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  whole  length  of  its  aoiteitt  border,  and  seldom  fought 
without  success.  On  the  35th  of  March  the  Cavaliers  took  Grantham, 
and  two  days  afterwards  Major  Griffeth's  whole  troop  revolted  from 
the  Parliament  to  the  King.  Now  Grantham,  Stamford,  and 
Peterborough  were  all  in  the  King's  hands,  and  the  Cavaliers  even 
threatened  the  walls  of  Lincoln.  It  was  evident,  as  the  days  passed 
on,  that  the  popular  cause  would  soon  become  desperate  in  these 
parts.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  as  yet  almost  an  unknown  man.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  somewhat  at  Cambridge,  but  out  of  a  very 
small  circle  of  friends  his  name  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
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that  of  a  hundred  other  officers  who  pass  and  re-pass  us  in  the 
columns  of  the  old  newspapers.  As, however, his  heartwasin  hiswork, 
he  took,  perhaps  chose,  for  the  evidence  is  somewhat  conflicting,  the 
difficult  office  of  driving  the  Cavaliers  out  of  Lincolnshire.  His 
letters  of  this  date,  some  few  of  which  have  been  preserved,  shew 
how  earnest  he  was  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God, 
truth,  and  peace,  and  how  little  he  was  anxious  for  mere  temporal 
advancement  or  worldly  ambition.  They  principally  relate  to  his 
urgent  desire  for  money  to  pay  his  troops,  a  wish  which  his  masters 
at  Westminster  and  elsewhere  gratified  but  slowly.  There  are  few 
of  them  that  do  not  shew  the  pathetic  earnestness  of  his  strong 
character.  "  Lay  not  too  much  upon  the  back  of  a  poor  gentleman 
who  desires  without  much  noise  to  lay  down  his  life  and  bleed  the 
last  drop  to  serve  the  cause  and  you."  He  writes  to  the  Mayor  of 
Colchester  from  Lincolnshire,  on  '28th  May,  1643,  a  sentiment 
identical  in  its  main  idea  with  the  saddened  poetry  of  the  words 
with  which  fifteen  years  after  he  dismissed  his  last  parliament.  "  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived  under  my  wood-side,  to  have 
kept  a  flock  of  sheep,  rather  than  undertaken  such  a  government  as 
this."  There  are  many  matters  to  impede  this  earnest  Puritan  in 
his  Lincolnshire  business.  Not  only  are  there  the  Cavaliers  proper, 
that  is,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  with  his  so-called  Papist  army,  the 
Cavendishers,  under  Captain  Cavendish,  and  the  light-horse  under 
Lord  Camden,  a  body  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  that  contemporary 
documents  tell  us,  possessed  the  property  of  being  in  five  or  six 
places  at  once,  but  there  were  the  Hotham's,  father  and  son,  and 
their  adherents,  men  true  to  no  party,  whose  zeal,  not  at  all  for  King 
or  Parliament  or  any  other  good  and  worthy  end,  was  entirely  bent 
on  mere  worldly  gain,  and  as  such  utterly  obnoxious  and  hateful  to 
every  earnest  man — a  species  of  vermin  to  be  trodden  upon  without 
mercy  as  soon  as  discovered.  Much  evil  to  both  sides  and  to  all 
true  men  throughout  England  did  arise  before  these  schemers  were 
found  out  and  the  principal  plotters  punished.  A  letter  still  exists 
from  the  younger  Hotham  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  dated  from 
Lincoln,  3 1st  April,  1643,  in  which  he  promises  that  he  will  do  all 
he  can  to  hinder  Colonel  Cromwell's  coming  into  the  north  of 
Lincolnshire.^  This  journey  he  was  unable  to  hinder,  but  he  did 
prevent  the  other  Lincolnshire  troops  joining  him,  and  sent  word  to 
Newark  that  Cromwell  was  alone  at  Grantham  with  a  very  small  force. 
The  opportunity  was  far  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  Gainsburgh  and 
Newark  forces  with  all  secrecy  approached  the  neighbourhood  and 
endeavoured  to  surprise  Oliver  when  off  his  guard.  In  this  they 
were  eminently  unsuccessful.  Not  only  did  Cromwell  beat  them, 
but  they  were  driven  by  him  in  the  pursuit  back  almost  to  the 
outskirts  of  Newark.  [Certain,  Special,  and  Remarkable  Passages, 
11—18  May,  1643:  Merc.  Aulic.  No.  21]. 

For  the  next  two  months   fighting  in  small   detached   bodies 
was  going  on  over  almost  the  whole  of  Lincolnshire.     Brocklesby 
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and  Swinhope  were  plundered  by  guerillas  from  the  garrison  at 
Hull,  and  the  latter  place  burned  to  the  ground.  At  this  period, 
I  believe,  much  of  the  wanton  damage  which  has  defaced  so 
many  of  our  noblest  churches,  was  inflicted.  While  these  things 
were  going  on,  Lord  Kingston  was  endeavouring,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  to  gain  assistance  from  the 
Hickmans,  Bolles,  Dallysons,  Tourneys,  Dolmans,  and  other 
Cavalier  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  having  done  so,  turned 
his  thoughts  to  acting  on  the  otfensive.  [Merc.  AuUc,  June  12th, 
1643.]  He  determined  to  endeavour  to  take  the  city  of  Lincoln.  For 
this  purpose  a  body  of  three  thousand  troops  fi'om  Gainsburgh  and 
Newark  sallied  forth,  having  promise  of  assistance  from  within 
the  town  (doubtless  from  Hotham).  [Vicars 's  Jehovah- Jh-eh,  p.  372.] 
It  was  arranged  that,  at  one  in  the  morning,  Sergeant-major  Purfi-ey 
and  his  brother.  Captain  Purfrey,  two  officers  serving  under  Hotham, 
should  let  a  select  body  of  the  Cavaliers  in  by  the  back  gate,  who 
Avere  to  be  disguised  as  peasants.  A  little  before  the  plot  was  rife, 
however,  a  discovery  was  made,  and  the  pretended  rustics  were  fired 
upon  when  they  came  for  admittance,  and  most  of  them  shot  or  cut 
to  pieces.  This  adventure,  though  ending  disastrously,  made  it 
evident  that  it  was  quite  necessary  for  the  Parliamentarians  to  get 
Gainsburgh  into  their  hands.  Perhaps  Lord  Willoughby  was  the 
more  anxious  as  it  was  so  very  near  his  own  residence.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  July  he  attacked  the  place,  and  almost  at  once 
obtained  entrance.  The  details  of  the  action  are  not  preserved,  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  any  of  the  letters  or  documents  of  the 
period,  but  there  are  vast  numbers  as  yet  unsorted,  so  that  we  may 
hope  that  an  authentic  account  of  the  interesting  event  will  yet 
turn  up.  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer  of  the  time  speaks  of 
it  as  "  a  desperate  assault."  Lord  Kingston  and  all  his  forces  were 
prisoners,  but  the  good  Earl  would  not  yield  until  fairly  beaten.  He 
and  forty  men  defended  themselves  for  a  whole  day  after  the  town 
was  taken.  This  was  the  most  considerable  action  in  which  Lord 
Willoughby  had  as  yet  been  engaged.  He  took  "  thirty  knights, 
and  twenty  commanders,  six  parsons,  chaplains  to  the  Cavaliers, 
got  great  store  of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  more  gold  than  his 
red  bever  hat  will  hold."  The  taking  of  Gainsburgh  caused  great  joy 
at  Westminster.  Special  orders  were  sent  to  the  committee  of  the 
Eastern  Association,  sitting  at  Cambridge,  to  do  all  that  was  possible 
to  maintain  the  place.  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  at  Hull,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  good  news,  sent  off  a  pinnace,  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  its  defence.  Lieutenant-General  King,  a  Scottish  soldier 
of  considerable  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  was  now  governor  of 
Newark.  [Clarendon.  I.  vol.,  edit.  1843,  p.  493.)  He  was  a  stern  active 
man,  and  strained  every  nerve  for  the  recovery  of  what  was  known 
to  be  the  key  of  Lincolnshire.  On  the  18th  of  July,  but  two  days 
after  Lord  Willoughby  had  captured  the  place,  he  attacked  it,  and 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  fortifications :  and  a  few  days  after  it 
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was  ascertained  that  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  moving  in  this 
direction  with  a  very  considerable  force.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Parliamentary  commander  was  very  aiixious  to  secure  his  most 
valuable  prisoner.  He  therefore  deposited  Lord  Kingston  in  a 
pinnace,  probably  the  one  in  which  Fairfax  had  sent  the  munitions 
of  war  a  few  days  before,  and  despatched  him  by  water  to  Hull. 
The  poor  prisoner  never  arrived  there,  however ;  for,  when  the  vessel 
was  but  a  little  way  on  its  course  it  was  discovered  by  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle's  troops,  who  fired  at  it  with  a  "  Drake,"  and  killed  the 
good  old  Earl  and  his  servant,  named  Savil,  by  a  chance  shot ;  in 
revenge  for  which,  when  the  vessel  was  captured,  all  those  found  on 
board,  were  put  to  the  sword.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
precise  spot  where  this  unhappy  event  happened.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  took  place  very  near  Gainsburgh.  The 
discovery  of  a  stone  cannon  shot,  such  as  was  used  in  those  times, 
at  East  Stockwith,  has  induced  some  persons  to  think  that  that 
village  was  the  scene  of  this  unhappy  tragedy.  [Vicars's  God's  Arke 
OvertoppiiKj  the  World's  Waves,  1646,  p.  7  :  Oldmixon's  Hist,  of 
Stuarts,  1730,  p.  228 ;  Lloyd's  Memoires,  435  ;  Collins'  Peerage, 
1735,  V.  L,  p.  278 ;  Whitelock's  Memorials,  1732,  72.  Thomas 
Gent,  in  his  History  of  Hull,  1735,  tells  an  absurd  story  about  the 
Earl  being  shot  by  the  Parliamentarians,  while  stepping  into  a  boat 
at  Gainsburgh.  He  afterwards  gives  another  account,  also  palpably 
inaccurate,  of  the  Earl's  being  killed  "  upon  theHumber."  156,199.] 
The  Earl  of  Newcastle  did  not  attack  Gainsburgh  in  person,  but 
sent  his  relative,  Lieutenant-General  Cavendish,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  a  young  man  of  remarkable  promise  and  ability. 
Had  he  come  at  once  in  person  and  settled  the  Gainsburgh  business 
out  of  hand  before  Cromwell  came  up,  it  had  been  better  for  his 
cause,  and  might  have  saved  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  cousin.  The 
hours  were  precious,  and  Cromwell  bestirred  himself  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  On  Tuesday,  September  26th,  he  possessed  himself  of 
Stamford,  and  the  next  day  took  Burleigh  House  by  storm.  There 
he  captured,  with  great  store  of  arms  and  provisions,  many  Pioyalist 
officers,  all  of  whom  he  sent  off  at  once  under  guard,  to  be  laid  fast 
in  the  Tolbooth,  or  town's  prison,  at  Cambridge.^  Among  them 
were  several  men  of  note — Sir  Wingfield  Bodenham,  High  Sheriff  of 
Piutland,  among  others.  Burleigh  House  was  hardly  taken  when 
the  victor  was  again  in  motion.  By  rapid  marches  he  passed  through 
Grantham  and  arrived  at  North  Scarle,  a  village  in  Nottinghamshire, 
about  ten  miles  from  Gainsburgh,  on  Thursday  evening.  On  his 
way  he  picked  up  Sir  John  Meldrum,  a  Scottish  colonel,  with  about 
three  hundred  horse  and  dragooners  from  Nottingham.  With  these 
and  the  Lincoln  forces  who  joined  Cromwell  at  North  Scarle,  he  set 
off  towards  Gainsburgh  at  about  two  in  the  morning.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  town — somewhere  in  the  parish,  and  pro- 
bably near  the  village  of  Lea,  they  fell  in  with  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  Cavaliers,  whom  they  drove  back  on  the  main  body.     The 
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Puritans  still  pressed  on  until  tbey  found  themselves  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steep  hill  which  overhangs  the  town.  On  the  top  of  this 
eminence  were  Cavaliers  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Caven- 
dish. The  Lincoln  forces  led  the  van  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and,  notwithstanding  rabbit  holes  and  the  natural  roughness  of  that 
steep  ascent,  succeeded  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Had 
Cavendish's  forces  been  immediately  on  the  brow  they  might  have 
hindered  the  Puritans'  ascent,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  been 
different.  They  were  not  there,  however,  but  about  a  musket-shot 
to  the  eastw^ard.  Cromwell  saw  his  advantage  ;  he  at  once  charged 
the  enemy,  leading  the  right  wing  in  person.  For  some  time  each 
side  hacked  and  hewed  at  each  other  without  any  visible  result. 

"  Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 
Nothing  there  but  death  was  mute." 

At  length  the  Cavaliers  gave  way  and  fled  in  wild  confusion  in 
the  direction  of  Corringham  and  Blyton.  "  Our  men  pursuing 
them  had  chase  and  execution  about  five  or  six  miles."  The  reserve, 
commanded  by  Cavendish  in  person,  was  yet  unbroken.  It  probably 
stood  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  main  body.  When  Cavendish 
beheld  his  troops  fly  in  wild  disorder  he  charged  the  Lincolners  and 
completely  routed  them,  but  Cromwell  immediately  fell  upon  his 
rear  and  drove  him  wildly  down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
In  the  hurry  scurry  no  one  knew  where  he  was  going,  and  many  a 
Cavalier  found  a  watery  grave  in  the  Trent— some  swam  over  and 
were  saved.  Cavendish  himself  became  entangled  in  a  quagmire. 
One  of  the  pursuers  cut  him  on  the  head,  and  as  he  lay  helplessly 
wounded,  Lieutenant  Berry,  of  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  ran  him 
through  the  body.  He  was  borne  to  Gainsburgh  still  breathing, 
but  expired  about  two  hours  after.  Had  Cavendish  been  slain  in 
fair  fight  he  would  have  been  lamented  for  a  short  time  as  a  brave, 
highspirited  nobleman,  and  forgotten  like  the  hundreds  of  others,  as 
devoted  as  he,  who  fell  in  the  same  cause.  But  the  dastardly  manner 
of  his  death  threw  a  halo  around  the  poor  young  man's  memory. 
His  contemporaries  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr,  and  we,  two 
hundred  years  after  he  has  passed  away,  cannot  read  of  his  fate 
without  indignation.  Some  few  relics  of  this  fight  have  been  dis- 
covered. I  have  heard  that  about  seventy  years  ago,  a  rapier  with 
a  costly  hilt  inlaid  with  gold,  was  found  by  a  workman  engaged  in 
the  Morton  Car  inclosure.  If  this  be  true,  it  was  probably  a  weapon 
lost  by  a  fugitive  in  his  flight.  I  possess  a  sword  which  was  found 
some  few  years  ago  on  the  hill  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  a 
mould  for  casting  pistol  bullets  dug  up  in  Blyton  church-yard, 
which  had  very  likely  been  in  the  pocket  of  some  poor  fellow  slain 
on  that  day,  and  hastily  buried  in  his  clothes.'' 

The  relief  of  the  town  was  hardly  effected  ere  the  Parliament- 
arians became  aware  that  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  were  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town.  It  was  in  fact  the  greater  part  of 
Newcastle's  army  that  had  passed  the  river  by  the  bridge  of  boats. 
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To  fight  such  a  force  with  the  handful  of  now  wearied  soldiers 
who  had  won  the  former  victory  was  impossible  ;  it  was  therefore 
determined  to  forsake  the  place  and  I'etreat  to  Lincoln.  Two  letters 
exist  written  by  Oliver,  descriptive  of  this  battle.  They  have  both 
been  printed  many  times.  In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
among  the  inestimable  treasure  of  manuscripts  illustrative  of  this 
period  of  our  history,  once  the  property  of  Bishop  Tanner,  are 
preserved  the  letters  of  Sir  John  Meldrum  and  Lord  Willoughby, 
descriptive  of  the  same  scenes.^  As  soon  as  Meldrum  and  Cromwell 
were  gone,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  attacked  the  town  with  ordnance. 
In  the  evening  Gainsburgh  was  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the 
inhabitants  and  soldiers  were  so  alarmed  that  there  were  great  fears 
of  a  mutiny.  At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  town  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Royalists.  It  is  said  that  the  Cavaliers  behaved 
very  dishonourably  to  Lord  Willoughby  and  his  retreating  soldiers, 
stealing  the  general's  horse  from  under  him,  and  "  stripping  and 
disarming"  his  foot  in  a  most  unworthy  manner.  I  beheve  this, 
like  so  much  else  that  passes  current  for  history,  to  be  pure  calumny. 
On  the  departure  of  Lord  Willoughby,  Colonel  Saint  George — who 
was  afterwards  blown  to  pieces  at  the  assault  upon  a  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  Leicester,  called  the  Newark,  Wednesday,  June  4, 
1645,  was  made  the  Royal  governor.  [Sprigge,  Anglia  Rediviva,  ed. 
1854,  p.  27.]  A  wider  sphere  opened  to  him  a  few  days  afterwards, 
on  the  evacuation  of  Lincoln  by  the  Parliamentary  army.  But  the 
triumphs  of  the  Royalists  received  a  severe  check  by  the  defeat,  on 
Wednesday  the  11th  of  October,  of  Sir  John  Henderson  and  Sir 
William  Widdrington,  at  Winceby,  near  Horncastle,  by  the  forces 
under  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  [Vicars's  Pari.  Chron.,  vol.  xi.  p.  48. 
Weir's  Horncastle,  1822,  pp.  10-21.  Reports  and  Papers  of  Assoc. 
Arch.  Sacs.,  1865,  p.  40.]  The  garrisons  of  Gainsburgh,  Newark, 
and  Lincoln,  were  much  weakened  by  this  now  ruined  force  being 
drawn  from  them.  About  ten  days  after  this,  the  victorious  Earl  of 
Manchester  laid  siege  to  Lincoln.  It  was  surrendered  at  once,  on 
condition  that  the  soldiers  should  march  out  without  their  arms,  and 
be  conveyed  safely  to  Gainsburgh.  All  ardent  Puritans  expected 
that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  would  at  once  march  on  to  Gainsburgh, 
and  root  out  the  Malignants.  He,  however,  perhaps  fearing  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  Nottinghamshire  garrison,  abstained 
from  doing  this,  and  it  became  the  Gainsburgh  governor's,  (Colonel 
St.  George)  part,  to  make  the  next  move  in  this  intricate  game. 
The  Royalist  leader  saw  that  if  there  were  no  diversion  made,  the 
King's  garrisons  would  be  eaten  up  piecemeal.  He,  therefore,  laid 
an  elaborate  and  now  almost  unintelligible  plot  with  a  Lincoln 
innkeeper,  named  Towle,  who  had  promised  to  deliver  up  that  city 
to  him.  [Scottish  Dove,  8  Dec,  1643.]  The  Lincoln  publican  had  no 
hesitation  in  taking  the  colonel's  bribes ;  but  when  the  time  for 
action  came,  he  did  not,  probably  could  not,  do  any  of  the  things 
that  he  had  promised.     Colonel  St.  George  seems  to  have  come  to 
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the  opinion  that  his  chief  danger  was  from  the  Fairfaxes.  In  order 
to  make  himself  safe  from  an  attack  from  the  north  by  means  of 
the  river  Trent,  he  built  a  fort  or  earthwork,  for  it  can  hardly  have 
been  more  durable  material,  at  Burton-upon-Stather,  a  point  near 
where  the  river  Trent  falls  into  the  Humber.  At  present  there  are 
no  remains  of  any  kind  to  indicate  the  place,  but  after  a  cai-eful 
examination  of  the  locality,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  been  on  or  very  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wray's 
shipyard.  This  fortification  was  attacked  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  on 
18th  December,  with  a  body  of  horse  which  he  had  brought  by 
water  from  Hull,  and  landed  on  Alkborough  Cliff,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time  Sir  William  Constable  attacked 
the  fort  by  water  from  some  small  armed  pinnaces  which  he  had 
brought  up  for  the  purpose.  The  force  was  so  overwhelming  that  it 
does  not  seem  that  there  was  ever  much  serious  fighting.  The 
pinnaces  pursued  their  way  up  the  river  to  Gainsburgh,  and  Sir  John 
took  his  cavalry  by  the  land  route.  [Stark's  Hist,  of  Gainsburgh,  1843, 
pp.  155-160.]  There  were,  and  still  are,  three  ways  which  it  was 
possible  for  these  forces  to  march  from  Burton  to  Gainsburgh,  and 
we  have  no  record  as  to  which  they  chose.  When,  however,  we  call 
to  mind  the  extreme  badness  of  the  Trent-side  roads  in  those  days, 
it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that  Sir  John  would  take  the  upper 
road,  namely,  that  leading  through  Crossby,  Scunthorpe,  Brumby, 
Bottesford,  Messingham,  Scotter,  and  Blyton,  over  a  great  part  of 
which  the  members  of  this  Society  passed  yesterday  on  a  far  more 
peaceful  errand.  Sir  John,  with  his  horsemen,  and  the  little  fleet, 
seem  to  have  found  themselves  at  Gainsburgh  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  storm  at  once  began.  Gainsburgh  was  taken  on  the 
20th.  Colonel  St.  George,  the  governor,  Lord  Chaworth,  sixteen 
other  officers,  four  brass  guns,  and  five  hundred  common  soldiers, 
were  captured  therein. 

Upon  the  taking  of  Gainsburgh,  Sir  John  Meldrum  became  its 
governor,  and  he  at  once  set  himself  to  work  to  clear  the  surrounding 
country  of  "  Malignants. "  The  Isle  of  Axholme  especially  demanded 
his  attention.  It  was  an  important  place  for  several  reasons  ;  one 
of  the  principal  of  which  was  that  the  peat  mosses  with  which  it 
abounded,  in  a  great  measure  supplied  the  city  of  York  with  peats 
and  turves  for  fuel.  Another  was  that  of  late  it  had  become  a  strong- 
hold of  Royalism,  principally  through  the  influence  of  Captain  Robert 
Portington,  of  Barnby  Dun.  The  reckless  valour  of  this  man, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire gentry,  and  a  connection  by  marriage  of  Sir  Ingram 
Hopton,  who  fell  at  Winceby,  had  given  him  a  far  greater  influence 
over  the  Isle  men  than  his  position  in  the  army  would  seem  to  have 
warranted.  He  was,  however,  a  near  neighbour  of  theirs,  and  the 
state  of  utter  disorganization  into  which  that  part  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln  had  fallen  since  the  civil  war  broke  out  gave  any  one  who 
had  popular  manners  and  a  brave  carriage  great  facilities.      In 
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these  quiet  times  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  part  of  England 
being  in  a  condition  so  utterly  lawless  as  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  during  which  the 
civil  war  lasted.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
endeavours  had  been  made  to  drain  the  waste  lands  in  this 
region.  Sir  Cornelius  Vermeuyden,  a  Zealander,  was  the  principal 
agent  in  this.  He  was  really  a  very  great  engineer,  but  from 
local  circumstances  the  work  was  very  unfortunate  both  for  him- 
self and  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  settlers  who  came  to  till  the 
reclaimed  lands.  At  one  time  a  tumultuous  rabble  of  people,  who 
made  the  name  of  the  Parliament  a  shield  for  their  ill  behaviour, 
met  at  Epworth  a  little  before  harvest,  and  destroyed  the  crops  on 
upwards  of  4,000  acres  of  land.  At  another  a  mob  of  persons,  in 
war  array,  violently  forced  open  Snow  Sewer,  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  drainage,  and  flooded  the  greater 
part  of  the  low  lands  in  that  fertile  district,  shutting  the  door  fast 
when  the  waters  were  upon  the  land,  so  that  they  should  not  escape. 
Nor  were  these  their  worst  crimes.  A  gang  of  persons,  led  by 
William  Torksey,  Hezekiah  Brown,  John  Moody,  and  Henry  Scott, 
common-holders  in  Epworth,  assaulted  and  beat  the  workmen 
who  were  engaged  in  drainage  operations,  and  even  threw  some  of 
them  into  the  river,  and  held  them  down  under  water  with  long 
poles.  Upon  the  tolling  of  a  bell  they  came  in  large  companies  to 
the  works,  filled  up  the  ditches,  burnfed  the  labourers'  tools,  and  with 
grotesque  humour,  which  would  be  very  amusing  did  we  not  feel 
that  it  was  done  in  most  savage  earnest,  set  up  poles  in  the  form  of 
a  gallows  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  workmen.  [Hunter's 
South  Yorksh.,  vol.  i.,  p.  166].  The  same  set  of  ruffians,  or  others  of 
like  character,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion,  defaced  Epworth 
church  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  destroying  everything  but  the 
bare  walls,  rending  the  Ten  Commandments  in  pieces,  and  as  a 
crowning  mark  of  insult,  alike  to  the  dead  who  slept  around  and  the 
living  God  whose  temple  they  profaned,  they  buried  filthy  carrion 
in  the  chancel,  under  the  place  where  the  communion  table  had  stood. 
[A  Brief  Account  of  the  Drainage  of  the  Level  of  Halfield  Chase — an 
anonymous  MS.  in  the  editor's  possession.]  The  fury  of  these 
rioters  surpassed  anything  which  the  Parliament  had  sanctioned  or 
desired.  But  their  fury,  like  the  madness  of  other  fanatics,  was  not  to 
be  restrained  by  their  more  temperate  leaders.  When  the  committee 
of  Parliamentarians  at  Lincoln  sent  them  an  order  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  sluice  to  let  off  the  water  from  the  flooded  land, 
"  diverse  people  with  musquets  and  pikes  defended  the  doors,  and 
peremtorily  refused  to  yield  obedience,"  saying  that  the  Parliament 
were  a  parliament  of  clowts,  that  they  could  make  as  good  a 
parliament  themselves,  and  using  other  highly  offensive  expressions. 
[J.  Lilburn  Tried  and  Cast,  1653,  pp.  83-86].  Notwithstanding 
these  atrocities,  and  that  the  country  remained  in  a  chronic  state  of 
insubordination  for  years,  no  one  of  the  rioters  ever  seems  to  have 
been  seriously  punished  for  his  crimes. 
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la  the  beginning  of  February,  1644,  Sir  John  Meldmm  lost 
twenty  of  his  men  from  the  Gainsburgh  garrison,  who  were,  together 
with  divers  "  well-affected "  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers  by  certain  Frenchmen, 
probably  Flemish  settlers.  Sir  John,  therefore,  determined  without 
delay  to  abate  the  nuisance  that  the  Isle  had  become.  With  "  a 
convenient  party"  he  sallied  forth  on  the  4th  of  February,  1644, 
and  took  the  "  Koyall  Fort "  [I  presume  this  fort  was  at  West 
Stockwith,  but  have  seen  no  evidence  that  it  was  so.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  information  on  the  point],  the  chief  defence  of  the  island  on  the 
Gainsburgh  side.  After  this,  according  to  John  Vicars,  the  Puritan 
chronicler,  "  he  purged  the  islands  of  all  malignants  therein,  and 
took  about  three  hundred  prisoners,  most  of  them  men  of  quality ; 
8  pieces  of  ordnance,  300  arms,  and  a  Troop  of  Horse  of  Newcastle's 
Cormorants  ;  together  with  5  Hoyes  upon  the  River,  which  were 
going  forth  with  provision  to  Newcastle's  army."  [Pari.  Chron.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  147J. 

About  six  weeks  after  this,  Sir  John  Meldrum  sallied  out  with 
all  the  able  bodied  forces  from  Gainsburgh,  and  having  effected  a 
junction  with  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  before  Newark,  was 
attacked  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  suffered  very  severe  loss.  Colonel 
Edward  Rosseter,  of  Somerby  near  Brigg,  a  person  destined  to 
become  distinguished  as  a  Parliamentary  soldier,  in  conjunction 
with  Major  Lilburne,  (one  of  the  brothers  of  the  notorious  John 
Lilburne,)  Captain  Bethell,  and  Captain  Hunt,  saved  the  Parlia- 
ment's forces  from  utter  rout.  [Clarendon,  p.  476  ;  Whitelock's 
Memorials,  p.  85]. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  attacked  Lincoln, 
and  captured  the  lower  part  of  the  city  almost  without  a  blow.  Sir 
Francis  Fane,  the  governor,  determined  to  hold  out  the  castle, 
cathedral,  and  close,  to  the  last  extremity.  On  Saturday,  May  4, 
the  rain  poured  down  in  a  complete  deluge,  so  that  nothing 
whatever  could  be  done.  The  Earl  determined  to  attack  the  castle 
that  night,  and  actually  drew  up  his  infantry  in  battle  array  for  that 
purpose,  and  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to  be  ready  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  the  weather  still  continued  so  violent  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  design.  The  next  day — Sunday 
— a  party  of  horse  was  sent  out  in  the  direction  of  Gainsburgh, 
who  took  some  prisoners,  from  whom  the  Parliamentary  leader 
learnt  that  Lord  Goring  was  advancing  upon  him  with  five  or 
six  thousand  men.  This  determined  the  Earl  of  Manchester  to 
endeavour  to  storm  the  place  that  afternoon.  The  scaling  ladders 
were  got  out,  and  the  foot  in  full  marching  order,  when  more 
accurate  intelligence  was  received,  by  which  it  seemed  that  Goring 
was  much  further  off  than  had  been  supposed.  The  Earl,  therefore, 
sent  two  thousand  horse,  under  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  to 
hinder  the  Royalists  from  relieving  the  city.  This  caused  the 
infantry  to  be  removed  from  about  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
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castle  stands  ;  which  the  Cavahers  perceiving,  "  it  caused  them  to 
insult,  houping  and  hollowing  against  us,  thinking  we  were  afraid 
to  set  upon  them,  but  the  next  morning  they  sang  another  note,  in 
another  tune."  Order  was  given  that  night  that  the  foot  should 
all  be  in  complete  readiness  to  attack  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  signal 
gun.  This  sign  was  given  at  a  little  before  three  in  the  morning, 
"  thei'e  being  six  pieces  together  let  fly,  upon  which  we  all  fell  to 
work."  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Puritans  found 
themselves  immediately  below  the  walls  of  the  castle.  They  had, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  slipperiness  of  the  ground,  and  the 
fact  that  the  hill  at  that  part  is  "  nere  as  steep  as  the  eaves  of  a 
house,"  run  up  the  hill  and  carried  their  scaling  ladders  on  their 
shoulders  through  a  storm  of  shot  which  the  Cavaliers  "  powered  out 
like  haile."  When  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  men  set  up  their  scaling 
ladders,  the  garrison  left  off  firing,  and  begun  throwing  "  mighty 
stones"  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  besiegers,  by  which  they 
received  far  more  damage  than  they  had  done  from  the  shot.  Most 
of  the  scaling  ladders,  when  reared  against  the  walls,  proved  far 
too  short ;  some  of  them,  however,  were  long  enough,  and  with 
these  the  Roundheads  "  shifted  to  get  up."  When  the  garrison 
perceived  that  their  enemies  were  on  the  top  of  the  castle  wall,  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  heels,  and  cried  lustily  for  quarter,  saying 
that  they  were  poor  "  array  men."  Altogether,  the  victors  put  about 
fifty  to  the  sword,  some  twenty  of  whom  were  slain  in  the  castle 
yard,  where  the  greatest  stand  was  made.  The  Parliamentarians 
lost  but  eight  men,  among  whom  were  two  officers — Captain  Oglesby 
(a  Lincolnshire  man,  I  believe,)  and  Lieutenant  Saunders.  The 
upper  city  was  given  up  to  pillage.  This  day  will  ever  be  memorable 
as  the  one  on  which  the  monuments,  stained  glass,  and  other  works 
of  art  in  our  glorious  minster  were  destroj-ed  or  miserably  injured. 
Tradition,  as  is  usual,  couples  this  sacrilege  with  the  name  of 
Cromwell.  The  Earl  of  Manchester  is  in  this  case  the  person  on 
whose  memory  the  stain  should  rest.     [Tnie  relation  of  the  Taking 

of  the  City,  Minster,  and  Castle  of  Lincolne  by  the Earle  of 

Manchester  on the  Sixth  of May,  1044.     This  pamphlet 

is  a  letter  written  by  an  eye-witness.] 

Lincoln  was  no  sooner  captured  than  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  thrown  over  the  Trent  at  Gainsburgh, 
to  enable  him  to  keep  open  his  communications  with  the  Scottish 
Army  which  was  now  in  Nottinghamshire.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
the  Earl's  troops  left  Lincoln,  and  passed  through  Gainsburgh. 
The  Earl  slept  one  night  in  this  town,  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
were  mulct  in  the  sum  of  eighty-nine  pounds  towards  the  support 
of  the  Presbyterian  forces  [Jury  Book,  11  Jan.,  1646,  as  quoted  in 
Stark's  Hist.  Gainsb.,  p.  166]  then  on  their  way  to  join  the  army 
before  York,  and  destined  soon  to  take  a  part  in  winning  the  great 
battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The  main  body  marched  through  the  Isle 
of  Axholme,  and  from  thence  to  Thorne  and  Selby  [Stark,  167]  ; 
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but  it  has  been  stated  that  a  portion  of  them  passed  through  Don- 
caster,  where,  according  to  their  wont,  they  defaced  the  beautiful 
cross  that  once  adorned  that  town,  the  poor  remains  of  whicli  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  upper  end  of  Hallgate.  A  writer  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  contemporary  with  persons  who  could  remember 
this  act  of  sacrilege,  says  that  "  The  Earl  of  Manchester's  men, 
endeavouring  to  pull  the  whole  shank  down,  got  a  smith's  forge 
hammer,  and  brolie  off  the  four  corner  crosses,  and  then  fastened 
ropes  to  the  middle  cross,  which  was  stronger  and  higher,  thinking 
by  that  to  pull  the  whole  shank  down  ;  but  a  stone  breaking  off,  and 
falHng  upon  one  of  the  men's  legs  which  was  nearest  to  it,  and 
breaking  his  leg,  they  troubled  themselves  no  more  about  it."  [Edw. 
Miller's  Hist.  Doncaster,  p.  39.]  I  am,  however,  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  act  of  wanton  folly  was  not  performed  by  the  Earl 
of  Manchester's  men  on  their  way  to  Marston  Moor,  w'hen  time 
was  precious,  but  on  their  return,  flushed  with  victory,  when  that 
nobleman  made  Doncaster  for  some  time  the  head  quarters  of  the 
forces  [Hunter's  South  Yorksh.,  vol.  i.  p.  25]  under  his  command, 
who  were  employed  in  reducing  the  Royal  garrisons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

From  this  time  forward  Gainsburgh  had  little  connection  with 
the  Civil  War,  except  that  its  inhabitants  were  grievously  burdened 
by  war  taxes.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby — 14th  June,  1645,  the  land 
was  for  some  time  at  peace  ;  the  revolution  was  slowly  making  its 
way  by  intrigues  in  the  Parliament,  the  Army,  and  the  city  of 
London.  At  length  it  was  whispered  abroad  that  "  a  wonderful  and 
horrible  thing"  was  about  to  be  "  committed  in  the  land," — that  the 
King,  who,  though  a  prisoner,  had  hitherto  been  treated  with 
respect  and  consideration,  was  to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  high 
treason  against  the  people  of  England.  This  was  a  new  thing  in 
history.  Kings  had  often  died  on  the  battle  plain,  contending  with 
their  vassals  ;  they  had  perished  by  assassination,  or  been  done  to 
death,  when  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  rival  potentates  ;  but  the 
Christian  world  had  never  before  seen  "the  Lord's  anointed" 
arraigned  for  treason  against  his  people.  When  this  astounding 
news  became  noised  abroad,  men  were  stupefied  with  horror  or 
stung  to  madness.  All  England  was  again  in  flames.  In  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Northamptonshire,  Wales,  and  Kent,  the  Cavaliers  flew 
to  arms  to  rescue  their  sovereign.  It  was  bravely  done.  The  instinct 
of  loyalty  is  among  the  noblest  passions  that  move  the  human  heart, 
and  never  was  it  displayed  more  grandly  than  by  those  loyal  gen- 
tlemen, who  risked  life,  lands,  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
bread  of  their  children  to  succour  their  fallen  master  in  his  great 
distress.  Had  the  Cavaliers  at  this  time  possessed  but  a  single 
leader  worthy  of  their  impassioned  loyalty,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  victorious  Independents  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Government 
at  their  command  and  the  military  genius  of  such  leaders  as 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  to  aid  them,  could  have  made  head  against 
the  popular  fury. 
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Gainsburgh  had  its  share  in  this  ill-fated  rising.  On  one  of  the 
latter  days  of  June,  1648,  about  four  hundred  horse  from  Pontefract 
Castle,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Philip  Monkton,  swept  over  the 
Isle  of  Axholme.  Ptobert  Portington,  of  Barnby  Dun, — Piobin  the 
Devil,  men  called  him,  for  his  dashing  valour  and  wild  exploits — 
was  with  them,  and  the  gentry  of  this  neighbourhood  flocked  into 
their  ranks  from  all  sides.  They  ferried  over  the  Trent  and  made  at 
once  for  Lincoln,  where  they  took  the  Bishop's  Palace,  captured 
Captain  Bret,  [so  called  by  Whitelock,  p.  316.  An  Imimrtial  and 
True  Relation,  published  by  authority  of  Pari,  on  11th  July 
following,  calls  him  Bee,]  Captain  Fines,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  and  killed 
outright  one  Mr.  Smith,  a  person  who  was  very  odious  to  them  as 
an  officer  employed  in  the  sequestration  of  the  Cavaliers'  estates. 
After  plundering  the  Lincoln  Puritans  to  their  hearts'  content,  they 
released  all  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  castle  for  murder, 
felony,  debt  and  other  crimes,  and  then  retreated  to  Gainsburgh. 
Mr.  Edward  Rosseter,  of  Somerby,  afterwards  Sir  Edward,  was 
at  this  time  a  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and 
Governor  of  Belvoir  Castle.  He  at  once  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
officers  in  command  at  Northampton,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby,  requesting  them  to  send  to  him  all  the  cavalry  that 
they  could  by  any  means  spare.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  2nd  of 
July,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  next  morning  he  set  off  towards  Gainsburgh — on  his  way 
thither  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  troop  of  horse  from 
Lynn,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Taylor.  Eosseter  and  his 
forces  slept  that  night  in  Waddington  Fields,  near  Lincoln.  At 
three  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  (July  4)  they  marched  through 
Lincoln,  and  there  learnt  from  a  citizen  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
with  the  Cavaliers,  that  they  had  drawn  off  from  Gainsburgh,  and 
were  marching  in  the  direction  of  Newark.  Colonel  Piosseter  at 
once  gave  chase.  He  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Newark  that  night, 
where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Royalists  were  encamped  in 
Bingham  Fields.  The  next  morning  the  Parliamentary  leader  came 
up  with  them  in  a  large  field  of  beans,  in  the  parish  of  Willoughby. 
The  Cavaliers'  battle  word  was  Jesus,  that  of  the  Puritans,  Fairefax. 

"  The  encounter  proved  very  sharpe,  both  sides  falling  presently 
to  swords  point,  and  so  continued  in  close  fight,  neither  party  giving 
ground  for  some  space,  till,  by  the  fierceness  of  each  party,  both 
were  put  into  disorder,  being  so  intermixt  doing  execution  each  on 
other,  the  dispute  continued  a  while  doubtfull,  at  last  it  pleased 
God  to  give  a  full  and  absolute  victory  to  Rossiter's  forces,  as  may 
appeare  by  the  quallity  and  number  of  prisoners  taken  ;  all  their 
Colours,  Armes,  and  Carriages.  About  200  that  were  best  horsed 
(whereof  diverse  Papists)  got  off  in  small  parties,  severall  of  them 
wounded,  but  at  last  one  hundred  of  them,  were  that  night  and 
next  morning  taken  in  their  flight  by  Leicester,  Belvoir,  Burly  and 
other  honest  Country-men  amongst  whom  was  Sir  Philip  Mounkton 
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their  generall,  disarmed  and  brought  into  Nottingham  by  M"^  Boyer, 
a   high    constable  of   that   county,   who  deservedly  now  wears  a 

sword."     [An  ImpartiaLl  and  True  Relation  of  the  Great  Victory 

by  the  conjoyned  forces  of  Lincolne,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Derby,  and 
Rutland,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Edivard  Rosseter,  pp.  1—3  ; 
Whitelocke,  316,  318  ;  Boothroyd's  Pontefract,  271  ;  Peacock's  Engl. 
Ch.  Furniture,  241 ;  Drake's  Pontefract  Castle  in  Surtees'  Misc.  pp. 
91,  92.] 

After  this  period  the  name  of  Gainsburgh  ceases  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  Civil  War,  or  if  it  does  occur  it  is  in  connection 
with  what  seem  to  us  at  this  distance  of  time  very  trivial  matters. 
The  great  tragedy  of  the  King's  death  passed  over  without  armed 
remonstrance.  The  wild  attempt  of  his  profligate  son  to  grasp  the 
throne  from  the  triumphant  Puritans,  happily  touched  no  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  so  willingly  bled  for  his  father.  Therefore 
the  Lincolnshire  Cavaliers  were  saved  from  the  punishments  that 
fell  upon  many  of  their  Ptoyalist  friends  after  Cromwell's  last  and 
greatest  victory. 


NOTES. 


Note  i. 
The  fugitive  literature  of  this  unhappy  period  is  full  of  allusions  to  Cromwell's  trade — 
and  to  the  ruby  nose  supposed  to  be  produced  by  too  deep  potations  of  his  owii  beer.    The 
Koyalists,  in  their  misfortunes,  consoled  themselves  with  writing  lampoons  in  pi-ose  and 
halting  metre,  hundreds  of  which  have  come  down  to  our  time  in  the  form  of  broadsides  or 
sheet  ballads.    Most  of  them  are  unfit  for  republication.    The  wit  of  one  age  is  usually  very 
flat  to  another.     We  have  no  doubt  that  when  some  jovial  Cavalier  first  remarked  that — 
"  His  soldiers  may  want  bread,  but  ne'er  shall  fear 
WTiile  he's  their  General  the  want  of  beer," 
he  was  thought  a  great  humourist. 

One  of  these  songs,  called  The  Protecting  Brewer,  is  now  before  me  :  if  it  have  any  interest 
for  the  modern  reader,  it  will  be  a  purely  historical  one.    I  only  give  some  of  the  verses  : — 


"A  brewer  may  be  a  burgess  grave. 

And  carry  the  matter  so  fine  and  so  brave. 

That  he  the  better  may  play  the  knave, 

Which  nobody  can  deny, 
A  brewer  may  be  a  Parliament  man. 
For  there  the  knavery  first  began, 
And  brew  most  cmming  plots  he  can, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  put  on  a  ISTabal  face. 
And  march  to  the  wars  with  such  a  grace, 
That  he  may  get  a  captain's  place, 

Wliich  nobody  can  deny, 

Methinks  I  hear  one  say  to  me. 
Pray  why  may  not  a  brewer  be 
Lord-Chancellor  o'  th'  University  ? 

Which  nobody  can  deny 


A  brewer  may  speak  so  wonderous  well. 
That  he  may  rise,  strange  things  to  tell 
And  so  be  made  a  coUonell, 

WTiich  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  make  his  foes  to  flee. 
And  raise  his  fortunes  so  that  he 
Lieutenant  General  may  be, 

Which  nobody  can  deny, 
A  brewer,  he  may  be  aU  in  all. 
And  raise  his  power  both  great  and  small. 
That  he  may  be  a  Lord  General, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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Oliver  Cromwell  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1st  January,  1651. 
He  resigned  that  post  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1657.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Richard 
CromweU  was  elected.  His  resignation  is  dated  8th  May,  1660.— Le  Neve  Fasti  Eccl.  Angl., 
ed.  1854,  V.  iii.,  p.  469. 

Note  2. 
This  document  has  already  been  reprinted  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society,  1864,  p.  184,  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1794,  pt.  ii. ,  p.  <;20,  and  in  The  Carres  of  Sleaford,  a,  privately 
printed  volume,  by  the  late  Maiu-ice  P.  Moore,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    There  are  two  copies,  different 

109.9.12  5 

editions,  in  the  British  Museum.     The  press  marks  are      .,■■ — •  and  669.  f.  ~.      There  is 

also  a  copy  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries'  Library.  It  forms  No.  423  of  the  magnificent 
collection  of  broadsides  belonging  to  that  body.  Mr.  Charles  DaUison's  speech  to  the  King 
is  given  in  Rushworth's  Collection,  v.  iv.,  p.  653  ;  but  that  laborious  compiler  did  not  print 
the  list  of  names. 

Note  3. 

Captain  William  Bootlie,  of  Killingholme,  or  rather  Midelsoyle,  in  the  parish  of  Killing- 
holme,  was  a  member  of  a  gentilitial  family  that  had  been  settled  there  for  several 
generations.  They  were  a  younger  branch  of  the  Boothes  of  Barton,  co.  Lancaster.  Their 
connection  with  Lincolnshire  began  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  Boothe  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  WilUam  Gaskerike,  of  Midelsoyle.  The  pedigree  of  this  family  has 
not,  it  is  believed,  been  printed.  It  may  be  seen,  however,  in  the  following  volumes  of  the 
Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  :— 1190,  f .  58  b.  ;  1484,  S.  9,  28  b. ; 
1550,  ff.  73  b,  114  b.  The  facts  in  the  text  are  derived  from  two  pamphlets,  now  of  great 
rarity, — The  "■  Petition  of  Captain  William  Booth  of  Killingholm  in  the  County  of  Lincoln 
with  his  Majesties  ansicer  thereto.  York,  30  June  1642.  London :  Printed  by  Robert  Barker. 
1642  ;"  and  "A  Declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  vindication  of  diverse  members  from 
a  false,  and  scandalous  pamphlet  intituled  the  humble  petition  of  Captain   William  Booth. 

London :  Printed  by  Luke  Norton 22  July  1642."    I  found  an  unexpected  confirmation 

of  the  statements  made  on  the  above  authority  some  time  after  this  Paper  was  read,  among 
the  uncalendared  State  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  It  is  an  unsigned  letter,  written 
at  York  17  June,  1642.     I  only  print  that  portion  that  relates  to  Lincolnshire. 

"  The  kings  going  to  Lincolne  is  yet  vncertajiie  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham 
hath  done  as  much  as  may  bee  in  ye  County  in  perfoi-mance  of  the  ordinance  of  both  houses 
concerning  the  mUitia.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  haue  his  successe  there  highly  extold  in 
Pamphlettes  already  printed,  but  the  truth  thereof  is  not  much  vnlike  to  the  businesse  of 
Buckingham  sheire  and  Leicestershire.  There  was  one  Captaine  who  (.at  Si'  "W"  Pelhames 
Table  in  that  County)  said  that  they  had  a  Gallant  appearance  at  Lincolne,  where  there 
was  only  15  of  the  trained  band  met  in  stead  of  some  hundi'eds  I  thiiike,  and  this  being 
complayned  of  to  the  Lord  willoughby....*.... the  Captaine  was  comitted  and  now  upon 
bayle.  The  Maior  of  Lincolne  hath  deliured  the  key  of  the  Countyes  magazine  (w'h  was  in 
that  Citty)  to  the  Lord  "Willoughby  and  refused  to  publish  his  matyes  latep'clamacon.  The 
king]^here  vppon  sent  a  messenger  for  him  but  the  Lord  Willoughby  (who  keepes  a  Court 
of  guard  at  Lincolne  as  we  heare)  hath  sent  vp  the  messenger  to  the  Parliament  with  1 2 

horse_and  PistoUs  for  his  guard " 

State  Papers  Domestic,  1642. 

NOTE  4. 
Simon  Patrick  was  bom  at  Gainsburgh  8th  September,  1628.  His  father  and  mother 
were  both  persons  of  refined  manners  and  exemplary  Ufe.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  chief  scene  of  his  pastoral  labours  was  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  in  Covent  Garden.  He  became  Dean  of  Peterborough  1st  Aug.,  1679,  Bishop  of 
Chichester  13th  Oct.,  1689,  and  Bishop  of  Ely  22ud  Apiil,  1691.  He  died  31st  May,  1707, 
aged  81,  and  was  buried  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  Ely  Cathedral.  This  holy  Bishop's  life  has 
not  been  illustrated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  —Little  is  known  of  his  connections  excejDt  what  he 
himself  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography.  (Published  by  Parker  of  Oxfoi'd,  from  the  original 
MS.,  in  1839).  No  pedigree  of  the  family  is  known  to  exist,  except  a  sketch  in  the  Herald's 
College.  It  is  but  a  draft  and  has  therefore  no  heraldic  authority ;  but  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  true.  As  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  persons,  and 
may  be  useful  to  some  future  biogi-apher,  I  reproduce  it  here.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  do 
so  through  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  William  King,  Esq.,  York  Herald. 
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Note  5. 
Sir  John  Hotham,  Bart.,  represented  a  good  old  Yorkshire  family.  He  had  five  wives. 
I.  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rhodes,  of  Barlborough,  co'.  Derby.  II.  Arnie,  daughter 
of  Ralph  Rookesby,  [Rokeby]  a  far  away  connection  of  my  o^vn.  III.  Fi-ances,  daughter  of 
John  Legard,  of  Gauton,  co.  York.  IV.  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Bambrough,  of 
Ousan,  CO.  York.  V.Sarah,  daughter  of  ThomasAnlaby,  of  Etton,  co.  York.  John  Hotham 
the  younger,  was  son  of  the  first  wife.  He  was  manied  thrice.  I.  To  a  Lincolnshire  lady  of 
distinguished  family  and  connection,  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wray,  of  Glent- 
worth,  Bart.  On  her  death  he  married  II.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Emeley ; 
at  whose  decease  he  married  III.  Isabell,  daughter  of  Sir  Hemy  Anderson,  of  Long  Cowtou, 
CO.  York.  The  arms  of  the  family  are  baiTy  of  ten  argent  and  aziu-e,  on  a  canton  or,  a 
Cornish  chough  sable,  legged  gules.  See  Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  p.  336.  The 
parish  register  of  All  Hallows  Barking,  contains  the  following  entries. — 

1644 — 45.     "Jan.  1.   John  Hotham,  Esqtr.  Beheaded  for  betraing  his  trust  to  ye 
State." 
"Jan.  2.     Sr.  John  Hotham,   Knight,    Beheaded    fCor  betraing  his   trust   to 
the  parlt." 
The  following  letters  from  the  yoimger  Hotham,  are  important  historical  documents. 
They  have  not,  I  believe,  been  printed,  or  even  noticed  by  historians.    They  exist  among 
the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.    They  probably  never  reached  their  destination, 
but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  have  therefore  been  preserved  among 
Leuthall's  correspondence.  ■* 

Tanner  MSS.,  Ixij.,  I.,  f .  71. 
"  My  Noble  Lord, 

"  Just  as  I  was  taken  horse  to  attend  you,  our  scouts  brought  in  word  that  the  Newark 
forces  were  vpon  March  to  Gaynsborough  soe  tliat  I  was  forced  to  stay  my  ioraey  to  look 
vpon  the  enimy,  for  if,  I  should  haue  come  to  Welbeck  vpon  a  treaty  and  they  in  vew  all 
the  world  would  exclayme  of  me,  I  shall  therefore  desire  your  Lord^p  will  excuse  my  not 
comming  vpon  soe  iust  an  excuse,  and  as  soone  as  this  businesse  is  ouer  I  shall  then  not  fayl 
to  attend  you,  and  in  the  meane  time  remayne 

"  Your  most  humble  affectionate  seruant, 
"  John  Hotha[m]. 
"  Lincokie  April  20th  1643.  "  For  the  right  Houor'='  the  Earl  of  Newcastle." 

ilndorseil]  "  Cap  Hotham  to  E  of  Newcastle." 


Tanner  MSS.,  Lxij.,  I.,  f.  90. 
"  My  noble  Lord, 

"  I  make  no  question  but  S'  Marmaduke  Langdale,  acquainted  you  with  what  was 
spoken  of  here,  I  have  acquainted  my  father  with  the  same,  and  find  him  inclinable  to  serue 
his  Matie  and  your  Lordsh  in  any  iust,  and  honorable  way,  for  this  that  was  propounded  he 
likes  itt  well  onely  desu-es  to  know  what  limitations  itt  must  haue  both  in  respect  of 
persons  and  places,  and  in  what  measure  of  good  seruis  it  shall  be  reckoned  to  those  that 
really  perform  itt,  for  vpon  your  assurance  herin,  order  will  be  taken  to  prepare  the  business 
for  it,  and  to  hinder  Colonell  Crumwells  maroliiug  hither  that  is  now  far  on  his  way,  for 
that,  if  necessity  force  not,  you  would  be  pleased  not  to  advance  too  fast  into  this  country, 
that  things  m^y  be  done  in  a  handsommer  way,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  these  things 
run  not  so  fast  as  could  be  wished,  seing  itt  is  to  pass  many  hands,  and  every  man  must  be 
pleased  in  his  humour,  and  have  his  word  about,  but  a  little  delay  may  be  borne  with  when 
their  is  hope  of  working  a  reall  effect,  and  violent  hasting,  to  a  business  not  ripe,  doth  putt 
itt  into  distraction,  my  Lord  I  hope  you  think  that  his  maties  affaires  may  be  more 
aduanced  by  drawing  to  his  semiss  some  number  of  men  of  quality,  although  itt  cost  some 
time,  then  by  comming  single.  My  Lord  your  vnwearied  good  opinion  much  emboldens  me 
to  trouble  you. 

"  Your  most  affectionate  reall  Seruant, 

"  John  Hotham. 
"  Lincohi,  Api-il  31.  1643. 

"  For  the  right  Honor"  the  Earle  of 
Newcastle  these  present." 
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[l7idorseii'\ 

"  31  Aprilis  1643. 

"  Capt  Cromwell*  to 

E  Newcastle." 

*  77iw  is  probably  a  scribal  error  for  Hotham,  committed  by  the  clerk  who  docketed  the  letters. 

Note  6. 
The  following  list  of  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  is  preserved  among  the  Tanner 
Papers,  Ixij.— i.,  f.  196.  Those  who  are  acquainted  wth  the  genealogical  history  of  Lincoln- 
shire during  the  17th  century,  wUl  see  that  many  of  our  old  families  were  represented 
among  Cromwell's  prisoners. 

"A  list  of  the  Officers  sent  to  Cambridge  taken  at  Burleigh  House  retumd  from  the 
Co'tte  at  Cambridge,  Julii  xxxj,  1643." 


•'  290  Julii, 
1643. 


drag. 
Horse  Maior 
Horse  Capt 


foote  lieutennt 


In  the  Tolbooth 


A  note  of  the  Pi-isson's  names  yt  were  brought  in  the  last  night  to  St.  Johns." 
Sir  Wingfield  Bodenham,  kn't  highe  SherrifE  of  Rutland 
Colonell  Phillip  Welbyo 
Maior  Robte  Bodenham 
Capt  John  Burdenell        recusant 
Captaine  Edw  Wondford 
Captaine  Jo.  Chaworth 
Captaine  Walter  Kirkham 
Captaine  Tho  Pigg 
Captaine  Comey 
Cornett  William  Colby 
Tho  Collopp 

Richard  Maulyn  Esq  of  SufEolke 
Roberte  Price  Esq  of  Washingby        recusant 
Mr  John  Vincent        Northton  sheire 
Lieu  ten"  nt  Raphe  Bashe        maior 
Lieuten'nt  John  Kinge 
Comett  Antho.  Cawthorue 
Mr.  Anthony  Wingfield 
Mr.  Henry  Watson 
Captaine  George  Sheffeild 
Captaine  Nicholson 
Captaine  Moodey 
Capt  Sheffeild 
Leiuten'nt  Woolston 
Leiuten'nt  Blackes 
Leuiten'nt  Claughton 
Cornet  Cloughton  ' 
Cornet  Viver 
Cornet  Chatteris 
Comett  Vmphries 
Edw  Slater 
Corporall  Penrosse 
Edward  Ashton 
Robte  Riche  gent 
Ensigne  Paj;ker 
Tho  Bradbui-y  gent 
Leiuten'nt  Moody 
Mr  Hunt  &    • 
Thorn's  Roper 

Note  7. 
Shortly  after  this  Paper  was  read,  Mr.  Markham,  of  Gainsborough,  presented  its 
compiler  with  a  very  fine  old  sword  that  was  found  in  excavating  for  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnslure  Railway,  near  Spital  Terrace,  Gainsburgh.  It  had  no  doubt 
been  dropped  in  the  bog  by  some  unhappy  Royalist  when  flying  for  his  life.  I  imagine  that 
it  is  a  relic  of  the  army  stores  sent  over  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  from  Holland. 
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Note  8. 

Tanner  MSS.,  vol.  Ixij.,  pt.  I.,  f.  205. 
"  M'  Speaker, 

"  By  a  resolution  taken  to  disingage  my  Lord  Willowby  by  the  best  means  that  should 
fall  within  the  Compasse  of  my  judgment  or  resoluc'on,  there  was  a  bodie  of  seaveuteene 
hundred  Troops  Dragooners  and  Commaunded  Musketteers,  without  orditiance  or  foote  with 
ye  which  wee  marshed  from  o'r  last  Quarter  at  North  Scarle  to  within  two  miles  of 
Gainsborrowe,  where  wee  had  some  SkciTnish  -with  the  forlome  hope  of  the  enemie,  but  with 
disadvantage  by  the  unworthy  can'iage  of  the  Dragooners  on  o'r  side,  which  made  the 
officers  of  the  horse  to  advance  with  their  whole  bodie  &  driue  them  to  a  shameful  retreat, 
forth  to  their  quarter,  where  they  were  encamped,  &  from  thence  in  an  absolute  Bout. 
Three  hundred  went  towards  a  bridge  where  their  ordinance  was,  and  where  my  Lord  of 
Newcastle  his  secourse  did  passe,  and  the  rest  were  disp'sed  severall  wayes.  In  their  retreat 
they  lost  many  Colours  of  horse  &  foote,  amongst  the  rest  the  Earl  of  Kingston's.  Vpon 
this  Eetreat  I  tooke  the  opportunitye  to  passe  through  to  the  Towne  with  two  hundred 
horse  w'ch  I  did  for  the  better  incouradgement  of  My  Lord  Willowby  &  his  soldiers,  &  for  a 
greater  terrour  to  the  enimie  seeinge  his  Eeeleife,  &  to  drawe  forth  the  foote  out  of  the 
Towne  for  a  further  p'secution  of  the  victorie,  all  which  succeeded  as  could  haue  beene 
expected,  &  whilst  ^vith  horse  &  foot  wee  had  resolued  to  fall  upon  their  Ordinance  My  Lord 
of  Newcastle  his  secourse  did  passe  ye  River,  drawing  him  self  up  in  a  bodie  &  with  their 
ordinance  did  strike  such  a  Terrour  amongst  both  Horse  &  foote  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  them  togeather.  Notwithstandinge  all  the  vehement  p'swac'ons  of  the  cheefe  officers 
by  whose  endeavours  and  example  there  was  an  Hob'"  Retreat  made  with  as  much  saftie  as 
could  have  beene  expected  on  such  an  Occac'on.  The  enimie  hath  lost  divers  of  their  cheefe 
commanders,  as  it  is  reported,  Leiuetenamit  Generall  Kinge,  Colonel  Cavendish,  Leiuetenaunt 
Colo.  Markham.  There  is  none  of  note  lost  on  o'r  side.  Vpon  a  Consultac'on  taken  after  the 
secourse  had  passed  the  River,  &  haueinge  no  ordinannce,  noe  foote,  nor  safe  Quarter,  wee 
resolued  to  forsake  the  place,  to  leave  all  the  Ammunition  yt  could  bee  spared  in  the  Towne, 
&  to  with  drawe  my  Lord  WUlowby,  which  could  not  bee  soe  quickly  done  in  regard  of  the 
Enimies  sudden  moc'on.  A  soldier  by  a  longe  &  continewed  practise  in  warlike  Acc'ons  may 
supply  the  defects  in  his  p'fession  but  cannot  supply  the  defects  of  nature,  which  is  to 
make  Cowards  valient.  So  y't  to  bee  shorte,  o'r  horse  carried  them  seines  valiently,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  Dragooners  most  basely.  If  there  bee  a  sudden  Course  taken  to  advance 
Sr  Miles  Hubbard  his  Eegimt  with  that  of  Sr  John  Palgraues,  which  are  all  readie  soe  far 
upon  the  way  towards  us  &  That  ye  Committee  of  Derbie  may  bee  ordered  to  mount  Sr  John 
Cells  Regimt  of  foot  on  horseback,  which  if  it  bee  done  there  is  very  good  hopes  that  all 
the  Noi-th  parts  of  England  may  bee  freed  fi-om  the  trouble  &  terrom"  of  my  Lord  of 
Newcastle  his  Armes  &  that  within  a  very  few  dayes  which  otherwise  cannot  but  run 
an  extreame  great  hassard  by  a  victorious  Armie,  there  beeinge  here  soe  few  of  able 
Commaunders.  There  are  many  other  p'ticulars  left  to  the  Relac'on  Of  Colo.  Cromwell, 
whose  carriage  hath  beene  discreet  &  valient.  Soe  hauinge  noe  further  for  the  pr'sent  to 
impart  to  you  I  shall  bee  glad  of  any  occacon  wherein  I  may  expresse  my  afiecc'on  and  Zeale 
to  the  Publick  cause  &  that  I  am 

"  Your  affectionate  friend  &  servant" 
[No  signal.] 
[In  dorso] 

"  for  Mr  Speaker 
of  the  house  of  Com'ons. 

"  from  Sir  John  Mildron  the  last  of  July  1G43." 

Seal.— A.  Demi  otter  issuant  from  a  fess  wavy,  a  mullet  of  6  points  for  difference.     Over  the 
shield,  "  I  M."     No  crest  or  mantle. 


Tanner  MSS.,  vol.  Ixij.,  pt.  1,  fol.  208. 
"  My  Lord, 

'•  I  knew  theire  lordps  had  soe  many  fractious  affaires  to  take  upp  theire  time,  as  it  hath 
dieuerted  me  all  this  time  from  troubling  them  with  the  trilieing  things  which  hath  past 
heare,  besides  my  lo's  I  have  beene  heare  but  in  a  mixt  way,  for  as  I  have  had  nothing  to 
act  but  my  share,  and  of  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  giue  a  good  account  to  the  house 
that  they  will  not  haue  cause  to  blaime  me  for  ar but  that  I  have  ventered  too 

VOL.    VIII.,    PT.    II.  1 
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farr  hauing ssiou ;  it  was  out  of  my  zeale  to  seruo  the  p nt  and  kingdome, 

■wlucli  I  hope  will  mitigate  ....  sensure  of  mee,  my  lo.  I  haue  iiideauoured  that  I  could 
of  my  selfe ;  for  I  must  confess  I  had  noe  command  for  it,  to  suppress  and  stop  the 
violence  of  the  enimy  in  this  county  of  lincolnshir,  and  had  of  late  the  fortune  to  boate 
vpp  one  of  their  garrisons,  called  gains-borrow,  wheare  I  tooke  my  lo.  of  kiugston  theii-e 
generall  and  diners  others  prissoners  to  the  number  of  400  many  of  them  of  good  quallity ; 
but  the  strength  of  the  enimy  was  soe  greate  by  some  forces  which  weare  come  from  my  lo. 
newcassell,  which  I  knew  not  of,  that  the  same  day  I  tooke  it  I  was  beseaged  before  night, 
and  there  kept  in  some  ten  dayse  before  I  had  any  relise  till  Sr  John  Meldrum  and  Collonell 
Cnimwell  came  and  reliued  me  ;  but  the  i-elise  was  for  short  as  that  morning  thier  came  my 
lo.  uewcastell  with  a  gi-eate  part  of  his  army,  beate  them  away  and  did  now  beseego  it,  he 
planted  16  peeces  of  ordeuonce  and  some  morter  peeces,  for  all  that  we  stood  it  out  till  by 
his  long  shooting  and  his  grannadoese  he  sett  fyer  to  part  of  the  towne,  which  when  the 
townse  people  saw,  they  thi-eatned  to  giue  viDp  the  towne  and  did  so  deboyse  ovr  souldiers  as 
many  of  them  could  not  be  gott  to  stond  to  theire  workes  for  as  we  weare  foi'sed  to  a  pai'ly ; 
and  to  accept  of  these  conditions  which  weare  verry  hard  ;  but  we  could  not  healp  it,  for 
we  had  these  thrown  vppon  vs,  we  had  no  vittles,  our  men  would  not  stand  to  it,  and  there 
was  noe  hopes  giuen  vs  of  any  relise  within  14  dayse,  wee  held  out  three  dayse  in  that  con- 
dition ;  my  lo.  newcastells  army  is  now  at  gainsborrow,  and  will  aduance  to  lincolne  and 
soe  wheather  he  pleasetli,  without  some  speedy  course  be  taken  for  his  stopp,  for  he  is  theare 
with  6000  horse  and  foote  and  hath  2000  more  uppon  theire  march  to  him.  I  am  heare  at 
Lincolne  where  Sr  Jhon  meldrum  is.  The  greatest  strength  that  is  in  the  towne  is  but  100 
foote,  some  4  broken  troopes  of  horse,  wee  want  armes  for  many  of  these,  and  they  run  away 

very  much  for  they wholly  att  the  euimyes  deuotion  ;  as  it  is  so 

malignant,  as  I  beliue  he  may  raise  as  menny  men  as  he  hath  now  with  him  if  he  hath 
armes  for  them.  I  miist  further  acquaint  you,  and  hide  nothmg  to  make  things  better  then 
they  are,  for  that  hath  beene  and  is,  a  gi'eate  mine,  without  some  speedy  assistance  by 
some  forces  drawing  downe,  these  people  ai'o  soe  coued  as  they  will  not  defend  the  place,  they 
must  likewise  haue  a  supply  of  mony,  for  it  is  not  possible  this  cuntry  should  raise  any, 
when  the  enimy  is  soe  powerfull  and  we  soe  weake.  I  must  needs  say  this  for  the  cuntry 
that  it  hath  neather  reaceiued  mony  nor  armes  fi-om  the  parlement  since  I  came  into  it,  and 
if  you  expect  any  seruice  from  them,  or  that  you  hould  it  of  any  consequence  it  must  be 
supplyed  with  both  and  that  with  speed  or  else  it  will  be  to  late,  there  is  no  way  to  hold  it 
but  by  sending  a  speedy  forse  to  assist  them.  I  hold  -it  my  duty  to  write  this  which  I 
beseach  yoiu-  IP  to  acquaint  the  house  with.  Sr  Jhon  Meldrum  is  now  heare  whoe  I  beliue 
hath  acquainted  you  with  the  state  of  these  parts  before  know  ;  I  could  not  sooner  because 
I  had  not  means  to  do  it  being  so  close  kept  in  as  I  could  not  send  a  boy  but  he  was  taken, 
my  lo.  I  haue  beene  two  teadious.    I  craue  your  pardon  and  remaiue 

"  Your  lops 

"  Most  humble  seruant, 
"  lincolne  this  "  F.  Willughbye." 

1  of  August,  1643." 

[Indorsed] 

"  L  Willoughby  to 

E  of  Essex    Aug  1° 

1643." 


Tanner  MSS.,  v.  Ixij.,  pt.  I.,  fol.  232. 
"  May  it  please  your  Exellence, 

"  My  obligations  are  soe  infinite  for  the  favours  I  haue  receaued  from  your  Exelleence 
in  the  care  you  haue  beene  pleased  to  haue  of  mee,  in  this  time  of  my  misfortune  and 
distress  that  I  cannot  tell  how  to  goe  about,  to  make  the  expressions  of  my  acknoledgments. 
fortune  hath  brought  me  so  low  now  by  the  baseness  and  cowardlyness  of  this  cunti-y  ;  that 
I  cannot  say  I  haue  any  thing  in  my  power  to  seme  with  but  my  life,  which  euer  was  and 
shall  be  att  your  command,  a  month  ago  I  could  haue  saide  more  but  the  fortime  of  warr 
hath  taken  it  from  mee ;  I  reccaiied  your  Exellence  letter  by  the  returne  of  my  seruant, 
which  direction  I  was  fitt  to  Obseme,  and  noe  others,  for  the  gaxisson  was  soe  weake  by  the 
running  away  of  the  men,  that  I  did  not  carry  out  of  towme,  aboue  two  hundered  foote, 
I  got  away  thee  litest  peecess  of  ordenance  and  all  the  amunitiou  the  bidgest  I  was  forsed  to 
leaue  ;  for  when  that  it  was  understood  that  I  would  leaue  the  towne,  euei-y  one  did  leaue 
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mo,  so  as  Sr  Jku  Meldnun  and  my  selfe  was  forsod  to  hand  many  things  or  else  they  had 
boene  left  behind.  I  was  forsed  to  do  it  in  the  nighte,  and  suddainely  lest  the  enimy  should 
gett  intelligence  and  soe  we  should  lose  all  who  was  not  long  out  of  it  for  the  towne  sent 
immeddiately  for  him.  my  Lord,  I  am  now  at  boston,  but  I  find  the  people  soe  out  of  hert, 
that  without  some  speedy  supply,  I  think  they  will  all  giue  them  selues  up  to  the  enimy,  for 
they  are  just  as  the  tide  goese,  and  truly  tliis  place  of  boston  is  of  that  Importance  that  if 
the  enemy  get  it  he  will  haue  the  sea  by  it,  and  a  passaige  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  which 
will  be  verry  dangerouse  as  the  affaires  of  the  parlament  now  goese,  and  if  they  be  noe 
quicker  nor  resoluter,  they  will  not  long  keepe  theire  heads  vpp,  I  beUue  on.  if  a  force  be 
speedely  sent  into  this  cuntry  my  lo.  newcastell  \vill  be  little  better  for  hauing  lincolue  and 
except  there  be  a  speedy  course  taken  to  attempt  the  breaking  of  his  army  drawn  into  this 
cuntry,  he  will  not  easaly  be  beaten  for  as  I  heare  our  cuntrymen  haue  agreed  to  giue  him 
330001  and  to  raise  6000  men  uottingamshire  llOOOl  and  to  raise  2000  men.  I  shall  indeauer 
whot  I  can  to  hould  vp  their  spenits  till  the  retmne  of  this  messinger  &  heare  what  your 
Exellence  pleasm-e  is,  which  I  shall  euer  obay  as 

"  your  Exellence  Most  humble 
and  obedient  servant, 
"  Boston  this  "  P.  Willughbye." 

6  of  August." 


The  Norman  Sculpture  of  Liticoln  Cathedral.    By  the  Rev.  Ebward 
Teollope,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  singular  that  up  to  the  present  time  so  little  is  known  of  the 
more  ancient  sculptures  displayed  upon  the  west  front  of  our 
Cathedral.  These  constitute  a  series  of  subjects  which  can  scarcely 
escape  the  notice  even  of  a  casual  observer,  as  it  comes  within  an 
easy  reach  of  the  eye,  and  through  the  depth  of  its  shadows  as  con- 
trasted with  its  prominent  light-catching  portions,  courts  enquiry 
from  all  entering  any  one  of  the  western  portals  of  that  venerable 
pile  which  it  serves  to  adorn.  Enquiring  looks  are  indeed  usually 
raised  towards  these  sculptures  ;  but  as  yet  little  has  been  done 
towards  their  elucidation,  so  that  only  here  and  there  certain  subjects 
have  been  detected,  while  the  remainder  still  demand  explanation  ; 
it  will  now,  therefore,  be  my  object  to  endeavour  to  grasp  the  key 
unlocking  the  secrets  of  that  work  of  ancient  art  which  has  so  long 
adorned  the  west  front  of  our  beauteous  queen  of  English  cathedrals. 
Those  who  have  attempted  to  describe  these  sculptures  so  far  have 
either  omitted  to  make  any  comments  upon  their  difficulties,  or 
with  most  inconvenient  politeness  have  left  their  elucidation  to  the 
discernment  of  future  observers.  Their  approximate  date  even  has 
not  been  agreed  to  by  former  examiners,  some  attributing  them  to 
the  Saxon  period,  some  to  the  Norman.  Of  these,  Gough,  Wilde, 
and  even  Cockerel,  deemed  them  to  be  Saxon,  whereas  they  most 
undoubtedly  are  not  older  than  Remigius's  time,  from  their  own 
internal  evidence.  The  only  similar  works  in  England  that  they 
can  be  compared  with  are  two  bas-reliefs  of  nearly  contemporary 
date  in  Chichester  Cathedral.     The  figures  in  those  sculptures  are 
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treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  these  are,  and  over  one  of  them 
is  a  cornice  on  which  the  honeysuckle  ornament  is  carved  hke  that 
over  some  of  the  Lincoln  Cathedral  sculptures.  These  are  assumed 
by  some  to  be  Saxon,  and  to  have  been  brought  from  the  old  Saxon 
cathedral  church  at  Sibsey  ;  but  in  reality  they  are  probably  rather 
later  than  the  Lincoln  sculptures,  and  were  perhaps  cut  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  by  order  of  Bishop  Radulphus, 
who  commenced  the  building  of  his  cathedral  at  Chichester,  a.d. 
1114.  The  wildest  ideas  have  been  promulgated  as  to  the  meaning 
of  some  of  these  old  sculptures,  although,  of  course,  others  have 
usually  been  recognized,  such  as  Noah's  ark  and  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den.  The  learned  Dr.  Warton  thought  he  detected  in  the  former 
the  legend  of  Birinus  ;  another  author  has  suggested  that  in  these 
sculptures  pagan  fables  are  blended  with  scriptural  truth,  and  a  third 
that  the  figures  of  many  friars  and  nuns  appear  among  them  ; 
whereas  most  certainly  no  reference  is  made  to  Birinus  in  any  one 
of  the  subjects,  none  but  scriptural  ones  are  here  displayed,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  friar  or  nun  represented.  The  greater  part  of 
the  series  has  been  engraved  in  the  Vetusta  Monwnenta,  whence  it 
was  copied  by  Gough  in  small  for  his  edition  of  Camden  s  Britannia, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  368  ;  but  the  whole  meaning  of  its  groups  of  human 
figures,  and  their  connexion  with  one  another,  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  understood,  and  hence  remains  unexplained.  As,  however, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  an  elucidation  of  the  whole  series  is  possible, 
after  a  careful  and  near  examination  of  its  details,  a  comparison 
between  those  details  nearly  lost  through  the  ravages  of  time  or 
violence  with  more  perfect  portions,  and  the  valuable  aid  of  pho- 
tography, I  am  about  to  submit  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  true 
explanation  of  these  sculptures. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  pyramidal  group  of  five  arched 
recesses  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  Norman  west  front  of  the 
cathedral,  the  lower  part  of  the  three  larger  recesses  being  piqrced 
by  doorways,  and  the  subsidiary  one  on  either  side  constituting 
ornamental  appendages.  The  series  of  sculptures  I  have  now  to 
explain  passes  just  above  the  arches  of  these  last,  and  is  continued 
along  the  sides  of  the  piers  of  the  principal  recesses,  always  in  the 
same  horizontal  line,  but  in  variable  continuity.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  an  insulated  subject  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Norman 
South-western  tower,  which  can  now  only  be  seen  from  within  the 
area  on  the  south  created  by  the  extension  of  the  west  front  during 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  That  these  sculptures  are 
Norman  appears  from  their  characteristics,  viz.,  the  disproportionably 
large  heads  and  the  flat  faces  of  the  figures,  also  from  their  spare 
forms  and  ill-proportioned  members  ;  yet  the  treatment  of  some  of 
them  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  a  better  period  of  media3val  art, 
and  occasionally  a  classical  treatment  of  their  drapery  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  influence  of  Roman  art  had  not  absolutely  been 
lost  in  England  when  these  sculptures  were  executed.     Such  works 
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of  art  of  the  eleventh  century  are  now  most  rare,  and  none  can  be 
compared  with  this  as  to  the  extent  of  the  subjects  treated  of, 
and  their  pecuhar  character,  so  that  few  observant  persons  have 
approached  the  west  front  of  our  Cathedral  without  having  had  their 
curiosity  excited  respecting  that  storied  band  above  them,  although 
they  have  not  conjectured  why  it  was  placed  there  ;  while  by  others 
it  has  been  regarded  simply  as  a  grotesque  specimen  of  early  art, 
half  destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  the  weather ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
curious  through  its  antiquity,  but  its  chief  value  arises  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  an  exposition  of  scripture  set  forth  nearly  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  and  from  its  having  been,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  the  work  of  Remi,  or  Remigius,  the  first  Norman  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  No  doubt  such  an  art-loving  man  thought  that  a  richly 
sculptured  band  like  this  would  serve  as  an  appropriate  ornament 
to  his  new  church  ;  but  as  he  was  also  a  most  enlightened  prelate, 
we  may  fairly  give  him  the  credit  for  having  had  a  higher  motive 
when  he  used  art  in  aid  of  the  promulgation  of  scriptural  truth 
among  the  comparatively  rude  people  committed  to  his  pastoral 
care.  French  was  his  native  tongue,  and  Latin  that  of  his 
ministerial  office  ;  but  of  Saxon  he  was  ignorant  altogether  when 
he  arrived  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  from  the  proud  Norman  spirit  in 
which  he  no  doubt  participated  as  one  of  those  successful  adven- 
turers who  had  assisted  the  Conqueror  in  his  English  expedition, 
by  contributing  a  ship  to  that  fleet  which  brought  him  and  his 
army  from  Normandy,  he  most  probably  cared  not  to  acquire  the 
language  of  the  conquered.  Yet,  as  a  zealous  priest  who,  as  we  are 
told,  chose  devout  men  to  fulfil  the  archidiaconal  and  other  duties 
of  the  great  diocese  committed  to  his  charge,  which  extended  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Humber — men  who  were  graced,  as  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  tells  us,  with  the  triple  robe  of  the  most  profound 
learning,  the  strictest  continence,  and  most  perfect  purity,  so 
Remi,  with  his  great  heart  and  bright  Christian  practice,  looked 
with  compassionate  feeling  upon  that  people  around  him,  and  the 
more  so  because  in  words  he  could  do  next  to  nothing  for  them  ; 
perhaps,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  being  more  successful  through  eye 
teaching,  and  the  recollection  that  a  painting  of  Christ  crucified 
carried  before  Augustine's  little  missionary  band  had  aided  in 
making  a  profound  impression  upon  the  people  of  Kent,  Remi 
determined  to  display  over  the  portals  of  his  rising  church  at  Lincoln 
a  series  of  holy  lessons,  well  calculated  to  excite  enquiry  among 
those  who  flocked  to  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  progress  of  his  unrivalled 
building,  and  thus  through  the  aid  of  sculpture  to  set  before  them 
an  outline  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  a  Saviour,  commencing  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
ending  with  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

Thus  thoughtfully  did  the  Norman  Remi  preach  to  the  people 
of  Lincolnshire,  thus  did  he  so  mould  the  very  stones  of  his 
cathedral  church  as  to  constitute  a  sermon  abounding  with  pure 
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truth,  portions  of  which  still  remain  to  denote  its  original  fullness 
when  complete  and  rightly  arranged.  The  series  has  since  been 
dislocated,  like  a  manuscript  whose  leaves,  after  having  been  torn 
from  their  original  binding,  have  again  been  in  part  collected  and 
re-bound  without  any  regard  to  their  first  and  proper  sequence,  for 
now  we  have  only  portions  of  the  series,  and  these  are  arranged 
wdthout  reference  to  their  chronological  order.  At  first  they  probably 
constituted  a  series  extending  at  least  along  the  whole  of  the  west 
front  in  unbroken  order,  and  contained  many  more  subjects  than  at 
present.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  appears  never  to  have 
been  removed,  viz.,  that  over  the  northernmost  recess,  as  it  is 
continued  within  the  adjoining  larger  recess,  and  the  whole  seems 
to  have  been  composed  for  this  particular  spot ;  but  most,  if  not  all 
the  others,  have  been  freshly  arranged,  and  this  probably  during 
the  re-building  of  the  Cathedral  under  St.  Hugh  and  his  successors. 
When  complete,  they  appear  to  have  formed  a  sculptured  exposition 
of  the  Christian  faith,  gathered  from  both  testaments  ;  and  such  an 
exposition,  whether  pictured  on  the  walls  or  windows  of  churches, 
carved  in  wood,  or  sculptured  in  stone,  would  still  not  only  be 
admissible  in  any  of  our  greater  churches,  but  profitable  to  their 
frequenters  as  lively  illustrations  of  God's  Holy  Word,  although  our 
actual  need  of  them  is  not  like  that  of  the  Saxons  of  Lincolnshire  in 
the  eleventh  century,  because  we  can  happily  at  all  times  have 
recourse  to  the  very  fountain  head  of  all  godly  knowledge,  from 
which  Remi,  having  first  drawn,  distributed  its  living  waters  to  his 
people  in  such  vessels  of  his  own  as  he  thought  would  be  most 
attractive  and  most  intelligible.  Exclusive  of  a  subject  now  destroyed, 
except  the  lower  portion  of  a  draped  figure,  there  are  twelve  scriptural 
subjects  still  left,  seven  of  which  are  taken  from  the  old  testament, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  new.  They  vary  considerably  in  width, 
but  are  mostly  three  feet  five  inches  in  height.  They  are  protected 
by  a  plainly  chamfered  cornice,  which  has  rendered  them  valuable 
conservative  service.  As  they  ai'e  now  arranged  in  no  sort  of  order, 
I  shall  describe  them  according  to  their  proper  sequence,  heading 
each  subject  with  its  title,  and  the  text  or  texts  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate. 

1.  The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise — [Genesis, 
iii.  94). — This  sculpture  has  been  tampered  with,  and  now  presents 
a  sadly  smoothed  appearance,  through  the  loss  of  its  original  minor 
characteristics.  It  represents,  in  a  very  expressive  manner,  one  of 
of  the  cherubim  casting  out  our  first  parents  from  their  first  happy 
dwelling-place.  The  deep  despondency  of  the  unhappy  pair  is  well 
denoted  by  their  wistful  back-turned  looks,  their  downcast  arms,  and 
clasped  hands,  as  they  retire  at  the  command  of  God's  minister 
appointed  to  expel  them  from  Eden,  and  thus  to  keep  them  from 
approaching  the  tree  of  life.  That  guardian  spirit  is  represented 
with  wings,  and  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  having  ample  sleeves  and  a 
mantle.    In  his  right  hand  he  bears  the  flaming  sword,  and  his  left 
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hand,  with  extended  palm,  is  placed  upon  Adam's  shoulder,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  him  to  leave  his  first  happy  home.  There 
is  considerable  dignity  given  to  this  figure,  but  the  others  are  ill- 
proportioned,  and  weak. 

2.  The  Curse  of  Man  because  of  his  Disobedience — {Genesis,  iii.  17, 
18,  19). — This  subject  is  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  two 
men  engaged  in  manual  labour,  and  dressed  alike  in  tight-fitting 
tunics  reaching  to  the  knees  of  the  wearers.  The  one  to  the  right 
has  a  beard  and  long  hair.  In  his  hands  is  a  spade,  which  he  is 
forcing  into  the  ground  with  his  right  foot.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  spade  resembles,  as  to  shape,  some  depicted  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  The  figure  on  the  left  holds  an  axe,  required  to  clear  the 
ground  previous  to  spade  culture.  Tufts  of  conventional  foliage 
appear  beneath  these  figures,  and  above  is  a  cornice  of  carved  work 
of  a  rich  foliated  design.  In  the  right-hand  upper  corner  beneath 
this  cornice,  a  hand  grasping  a  bag  is  introduced,  probably  intended 
to  denote  God's  providence  for  his  people,  and  his  care  for  all 
their  Avants,  although  labouring  under  a  curse  through  Adam's 
transgressions. 

3.  The  Building  of  the  Ark — (Genesis,  vi.  14). — This  very  in- 
teresting sculpture  pourtrays  Noah,  in  dutiful  and  faithful  obedience 
to  God's  command,  in  the  act  of  working  at  the  ark,  aided  by  an 
assistant,  probably  intended  for  one  of  his  sons.  Noah  wears  a 
girdled  tunic,  with  tight-fitting  sleeves,  and  ankle  shoes.  His  hair 
is  rather  short,  as  are  his  curling  whiskers  and  beard.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  an  axe,  which  he  supports  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he 
extends  the  other  towards  his  assistant  workman,  with  the  fore 
finger  extended,  as  though  in  the  act  of  giving  instructions.  The 
comparative  youthfulness  of  the  other  figure  is  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  a  beard  and  his  inferior  size  ;  he  is  dressed  in  a  shorter 
tunic,  having  the  usual  breast  opening,  and  holds  a  hatchet  with 
both  his  hands.  Between  these  figures  a  portion  of  the  ark  is  seen, 
whose  lofty  prow  and  planked  sides  were  probably  suggested  by  the 
features  given  to  vessels  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  perhaps  even 
by  that  -  supplied  by  Remigius  himself  to  the  Conqueror  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  Such  continued  to  be  the  mode  of  representing 
this  subject  for  centuries  after  the  time  of  Remigius,  and  from  its 
importance  was,  of  course,  very  often  repeated,  as  being  so  strongly 
typical  of  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church,  and  the  salvation  thus  freely 
offered  to  all  men,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  for  building  up  that 
ark  througli  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  for  raising  material 
structures  wherein  God's  holy  name  might  be  worshipped.  On  one 
of  the  incised  slabs  of  the  thirteenth  century,  forming  a  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  church  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  the  building  of 
the  ark  is  similarly  treated.     Archccological  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p.  39. 

4.  The  Effects  of  the  Flood — {Genesis,  vi.  7 ;  vii.  23.) — In  unhappy 
contrast  with  the  faithful  Noah  building  the  ark  for  his  preservation, 
and  that  of  his  family,  his  security  therein  and  his  thankful  exit 
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from  it,  this  subject  pourtrays  the  end  of  the  ungodly,  who  would 
not  hearken  to  his  patient  exhortations.  It  has  been  saved  from 
exposure  both  to  the  weather  and  the  soot-laden  breezes  of  the 
Lincoln  atmosphere  through  its  enclosure  within  the  subsequently 
built  portion  of  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral.  To  the  left  of  the 
subject  is  seen  the  lofty  pi'ow  of  the  ark  floating  upon  the  rising 
waters,  which  are  indicated  by  the  waved  lines  below.  From  these 
rise  three  half-submerged  human  figures  dressed  in  tight  tunics 
girded  round  their  waists,  who  with  upraised  hands  and  arms  are 
vainl}^  attempting  to  save  themselves  by  clinging  to  such  objects  as 
still  remained  above  the  water  floods,  whether  rocks  or  trees.  Just 
beneath  the  prow  of  the  ark  is  the  figure  of  a  man  either  floating 
or  swimming,  indicative  of  the  hopeless  efforts  to  escape  on  the  part 
of  the  wicked  when  all  flesh  perished  except  the  happy  occupants 
of  the  life-preserving  means  of  salvation  provided  by  God  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Noah. 

5.  The  Entry  into  and  the  Departure  from  the  Ark. — {Genesis,  vii. 
7,  8,  9.) — In  this  subject,  which  is  all  but  seven  feet  long,  the  ark 
is  represented  as  a  whole,  the  lower  poi'tion  taking  the  form  of  a 
plank  built  vessel  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  its  stem  and  stem 
curving  upwards  to  a  considerable  height.  These  support  a  roof  partly 
covered  with  shingles  or  tiles  'having  rounded  edges.  Eesting  on 
the  left  side  of  this  roof  is  the  returned  dove  before  she  was  pulled 
into  the  ark  again  by  Noah.  Within  are  five  seated  figures,  pro- 
bably intended  to  represent  Noah,  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons,  which 
are  as  many  as  could  be  conveniently  introduced.  The  central  one, 
with  a  long  beard  to  denote  his  age,  and  his  hands  upraised,  is  no 
doubt  intended  for  Noah,  then  600  years  old.  The  two  figures  to 
the  right  are  raising  up  their  arms  and  clasped  hands  in  grateful 
prayer.  The  one  on  the  left  of  Noah  is  in  an  attitude  of  contem- 
plation, and  supporting  his  left  elbow  with  the  right  hand,  rests  his 
chin  upon  his  left  hand.  The  remaining  figure  has  upraised  hands 
like  those  of  the  others.  On  the  outside  of  the  ark  a  line  of  animals 
on  a  very  small  scale  is  seen  following  one  another  into  the  ark. 
The  heads  of  the  first  in  the  procession  are  alone  cut,  and  these  not 
according  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  in  pairs,  viz.,  the  ox,  the  ass, 
and  the  goat ;  those  that  follow  are  on  a  still  smaller  scale,  and  are 
not  distinguishable.  On  the  right  of  the  ark  a  subsequent  incident 
is  illustrated,  viz.,  the  departure  from  that  means  of  salvation.  This 
consists  of  two  groups,  one  containing  eight  figures,  four  above  and 
four  below,  the  other  two  only.  Of  the  first  group  the  figure  furthest 
from  the  ark  below  is  that  of  a  male  in  a  mantle,  whose  skirt  he 
holds  back  with  his  right  hand,  while  he  points  to  the  freshly  dried 
surface  of  the  earth  with  the  other.  On  his  feet  are  ancle  shoes. 
The  next  figure  represents  his  wife,  who  rests  her  right  hand  upon 
her  husband's  left  shoulder,  and  embraces  him  with  her  left  arm. 
She  wears  a  hood  upon  her  head,  and  a  mantle  over  her  gown.  The 
two  next  figures  and  the  one  above  nearest  to  the  ark  represent 
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females  similarly  attired.  The  two  figures  of  the  second  group  are 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  have  been  thought  not  to  have  any  reference 
to  that  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  but  from  the  evidence  of  a  hand 
of  one  of  the  figures  of  the  larger  group  which  impinges  upon  the 
stone  of  the  second,  we  are  assured  of  the  connection.  This  subject, 
therefore,  w^e  may  presume,  pourtrays  the  giving  of  that  gracious 
covenant  which  God  w'as  pleased  to  make  with  Noah,  and  his  assur- 
ance that  "  the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
fiesh."  One  of  these  figures  has  long  hair  flowing  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  a  nimbus  ensigned  with  a  cross  above  his  head,  to 
indicate  his  divinity.  His  left  arm  crosses  his  person,  and  with  his 
right  hand  upraised  he  is  earnestly  addressing  the  person  by  his  side. 
He  wears  the  robe  and  mantle  usually  given  to  all  the  figures  of 
such  subjects.  The  other  figure  is  bearded  and  similarly  attired, 
but  has  no  nimbus  ;  he  holds  up  his  joined  hands  in  reverence.  In 
the  incised  subjects  in  the  church  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  before 
referred  to,  a  dimidiated  figure  of  God  appears  in  the  sky  above  the 
ark  precisely  like  the  figure  of  this  sculpture,  viz.,  with  long  flowing 
hair,  and  a  crossed  nimbus,  which  was  indeed  the  usual  way  in 
which  the  First  person  of  the  Trinity  was  represented  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  well  as  the  Second. 

6.  Hannah  and  the  Infant  Samuel :  Samuel  announcing  God's 
Revelation  to  Eli — (I.  Samuel,  i.  18). — These  two  subjects  appear  on 
one  stone  ;  the  first-named  being  above  the  other,  and  quite  distinct 
from  it.  This  represents  a  female  reclining  upon  her  left  side  in  bed, 
and  supporting  her  head  with  her  left  arm,  whilst  with  the  other 
she  assists  her  infant,  represented  without  clothing,  and  on  his 
knees  in  the  act  of  deriving  nourishment  from  his  mother's  breast. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  female  is  naked,  except  a  hood  upon  her 
head,  which  falls  in  folds  upon  her  shoulders,  but  the  greater  part 
of  her  person  is  covered  with  the  bed  clothes.  Above  this  is  a 
cornice  of  well-designed  and  effective  foliated  work,  and  a  small 
piece  of  foliation  appears  on  the  right  side  of  the  subject,  for  the 
pur])ose  of  filling  up  a  blank  there.  The  lower  subject  is  much 
mutilated  in  parts.  On  the  left  is  a  robed  figure  of  a  man  seated 
on  a  throne  or  chair  of  state,  with  his  legs  extended  and  his  feet 
appearing  beyond  the  edge  of  his  robe,  which  is  cut  square  at  the 
breast.  The  face,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  head,  is  gone, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  cap  with  a  pendent  flap  upon  the 
head.  The  openings  of  the  sleeves  at  the  wrists  are  large,  as  seen 
by  that  hanging  from  the  right  wrist.  This  arm  is  bent  back,  and 
apparently  holds  a  staff",  whose  end  rests  upon  the  ground,  or  else 
seeks  support  from  a  pillar  behind  him.  In  front  of  this  seated 
figure  stands  a  lad  with  his  legs  apart,  and  supporting  his  left  elbow 
with  his  right  hand.  He  is  dressed  in  a  tunic  reaching  just  below 
his  knees,  and  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  gii'dle,  whence  it  falls 
in  full  folds.  This  figure  was  originally  represented  as  holding 
something  extending  from  the  hand  towards  the  seated  figure,  of 
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which  there  are  now  only  slight  remains.  That  object,  from  the 
evidence  of  what  now  exists,  was  apparently  either  a  censer  or  a 
label ;  and  if  these  two  subjects  are  intended  to  represent  Samuel  and 
his  mother  before  he  was  weaned  and  presented  to  the  Lord,  and 
Samuel  announcing  the  doom  of  Eli's  sons,  some  words  indicative 
of  their  sentence  probably  appeared  upon  the  label,  if  it  was  a  label. 

7.  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den — (Daniel,  vi.  16). —  This  subject  is 
rudely  framed  with  pieces  of  the  same  plainly-chamfered  string 
or  moulding  which  only  appears  above  the  other  sculptures.  It 
pourtrays  the  calm  conhdence  of  Daniel  during  the  terrible  night 
he  was  compelled  to  spend  in  the  lions'  den.  He  is  represented  in 
a  sitting  posture,  with  his  right  hand  raised  towards  Him  in  whoin 
he  had  placed  his  trust,  and  with  a  book  in  his  left  hand — probably 
intended  for  the  book  of  God's  law.  His  hair  is  short,  and  crisply 
curled  ;  he  is  clothed  in  an  ample  robe,  reaching  to  his  feet,  and 
hanging  in  many  minute  folds  about  his  body  and  below  his  knees. 
Over  this  is  a  mantle,  covering  the  upper  portion  of  his  person,  in 
continuous  folds,  and  depending  from  his  elbows  to  the  ground.  In 
the  right-hand  corner,  below  the  figure  of  Daniel,  are  two  lions' 
heads,  another  appears  in  the  opposite  corner.  Above  are  two  large 
dimidiated  lions  crossing  one  another  behind  Daniel,  with  their 
paws  extended  as  though  to  exhibit  their  natural  longing  to  attack 
the  prophet,  and  the  restraining  power  of  God,  who  through  his 
angel  shut  the  mouths  of  these  lions  because  before  Him  innocency 
was  found  in  Daniel,  and  before  the  King  he  had  done  no  hurt. 
The  treatment  of  the  lions'  manes  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
numerous  sculptured  lions  found  by  Layard  at  Nineveh. 

8.  Christ  Instructing  a  Disciple,  probably  Nicodemits — (John,  iii. 
14,  15). — This  subject  consists  of  two  figures  only,  of  a  larger  size 
than  those  of  most  of  the  others.  One  of  these  is  certainly  intended 
to  represent  our  Lord,  from  the  nimbus  ensigned  with  a  cross  above 
his  head.  The  hair  flows  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  beard  is  short. 
The  robe  has  no  opening  at  the  breast,  and  is  girded  round  the 
waist,  whence  it  falls  in  graceful  folds  nearly  to  the  feet,  wdiich  are 
bare.  Over  this  is  a  mantle,  not  fastened  at  the  neck,  a  part  of 
which  hangs  in  a  lappet  form  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  right 
hand,  with  extended  fingers,  rests  upon  this  lappet,  and  the  left  is 
raised  with  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  pointed  upward,  and  the  other 
fingers  depressed  in  an  attitude  of  earnest  exhortation.  To  the 
right  of  this  figure  is  one  of  a  disciple  without  the  distinguishing 
nimbus,  and  having  a  short  beard  and  short  hair.  He  wears  a  robe 
or  tunic  and  girdle,  similar  to  that  of  his  Divine  Master,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  feet,  and  over  this  a  long  mantle  fastened  at  the  neck, 
and  covering  the  shoulders.  His  hands  are  devoutly  crossed  as  he 
listens  to  his  Lord's  holy  words.  It  cannot  be  absolutely  determined 
that  this  subject  was  intended  to  represent  the  interview  between 
Christ  and  Nicodemus  ;  but  no  other  can  be  named  with  more 
probability. 


8. 


10. 


11. 
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9.  Christ  Sitting  at  Meat  ivith  the  Two  Disciples  at  Emmaus — 
[Luke,  xxiv.  29,  30). — This  sculpture,  placed  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  principal  recess  of  the  west  side  of  the  Cathedral,  is  in  almost 
as  perfect  a  state   as  when  it  was  first  carved,   and  is  especially 
valuable  from  the  architectural  features  introduced  into  it,  which 
serve  to  identify  the  date  of  the  whole  series  of  sculptures.     This 
subject  represents  our  Lord,  after  His  resurrection,  seated  under  a 
portico  or  external  arcade  of  a  house  whose  elevation  is  indicated 
behind  by  four  small  square  turrets  furnished  with  low  conical  roofs, 
terminating  in  small  spherical  finials.      One  angle  pillar  of  this 
building  is  alone  given,  whose  details  are  Norman.     Beneath  the 
arcade  is  suspended  a  curtain,  whose  folds  ai'e  tightly  gathered  back 
on  either  side.    Below  this  are  figures  of  our  Lord  and  the  two  dis- 
ciples seated  at  a  table  covered  with  a  cloth,  whose  pendent  portion  in 
front  is  gathered  up  into  regular  folds  at  even  distances,  and  beneath 
which  are  seen  the  legs  and  feet  of  those  sitting  at  table.     Christ  is 
represented  with  short  curling  hair  and  a  short  beard,  with  one 
hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  and  the  other  holding  a 
knife  ^Yith  which  He  is  about  to  divide  a  small  loaf  placed  before 
Him.    He  is  clothed  in  a  mantle,  the  folds  of  which  are  confined  at 
the  neck,  before  they  flow  over  his  shoulders.     On  the  left  is  the 
figure   of    a  disciple,   who,  in  addition  to  a  short  beard,  wears  a 
moustache.     He  is  also  habited  in  a  mantle.     His  right  hand  rests 
upon  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and  in  his  left  he  holds  a  cup,  shaped 
like  a  small  basin,  which  he  is  raising  to  his  mouth,  and  similar  to 
another  on  the  table  before  Christ.      On  the  other  side  the  likeness 
of  a  younger  disciple  is  carved.     His  hair  is  smooth,  and  curls  only 
at  its  extreme  ends  ;  he  wears  neither  moustache  nor  beard.     The 
folds  of  his  mantle  fall  across  his  breast  in  a  thoroughly  classical 
manner,  and  are  gathered  up  on  his  shoulder  by  the  aid  of  a  fibula. 
The  hair  of  all  three  figures  has  been  painted  a  deep  bright  red, 
but  probably  this  was  at  first  toned  down  by  other  more  delicate 
tints  ;  the  inside  of  the  mantle  of  the  central  figure  was  also  painted 
a  light  blue,  or  a  blue  green.    In  the  lateral  arch  of  the  portico  is  a 
lion's  leg  and  paw  serving  as  a  support  to  the  "  sella  longa"  on  which 
our  Lord  and  the  disciples  are  seated  ;  and  above,  as  if  projecting 
from  the  portico  column,  are  three  small  heads  of  animals,  which 
probably  are  meant  to  express  the  ornamental  finials  of  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  to  stand  for  lions'  heads. 

10.  The  Blessed  End  of  the  Righteous  contrasted  icith  the  Torments 
of  Lost  Souls — [Matthew,  xxv.  40.) — In  this  subject  the  death  of  a 
righteous  man  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  end  of  the  wicked. 
Above,  a  dying  man  laid  upon  a  bed  is  in  the  act  of  rendering  up 
his  soul  to  his  Maker.  The  upper  portion  of  his  person,  seen  above 
the  bed-clothes,  is  naked.  The  head  has  perished,  but  the  arms 
and  hands  raised  and  joined  in  prayer  still  remain  perfect.  Over 
the  dying  man's  couch  are  two  ministering  angels,  whose  wings  are 
extended  above  them.    The  mantle  of  the  one  on  the  right  falls  over 
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his  right  arm,  and  he  holds  the  chains  of  a  thurible  with  which  he 
is  censing  the  departing  spirit ;  the  other  angel  stands  bj  as  his 
assistant,  to  receive  the  soul  as  it  leaves  the  body,  and  to  carry  it 
away  to  happiness.  Below  is  a  very  different  scene,  viz.,  the  pains  of 
hell  ordained  for  the  wicked.  A  portion  of  this  subject  has  been 
generally  mistaken  for  a  boat,  to  whicli  indeed  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance ;  but,  in  reality,  it  represents  a  far  different  object,  viz., 
the  jaws  of  hell ;  and  on  close  examination  it  will  be  found  that  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  notched  edge  of  the  boat  is  really  the  teeth 
of  the  jaws,  nineteen  in  number,  and  then  after  a  break  four  more. 
The  outline  of  the  whole  head  connected  with  these  terrible  jaws 
may  be  discerned  in  part  upon  the  stones  beneath,  including  the 
eye  and  ears.  Within  the  dread  confines  thus  suggested  is  seated  a 
demon,  with  a  monstrous  head  like  a  baboon,  who  grasps  a  fork  with 
both  hands,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  forcing  a  group  of  three  con- 
demned ones,  who  vainly  cling  to  each  other,  headlong  into  the  fiery 
depths  below.  Two  of  these  wear  tightly  fitting  caps,  elongated 
behind  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  but  are  otherwise  stripped  of  all 
clothing,  and  the  tines  of  the  demon's  fork  are  fixed  in  the  jaw  and 
cheek  of  the  central  figure. 

11.  Christ  the  Custodian  of  all  Faithful  Souls — (John,  x.  28, 
xviii.  9.) — This  subject  is  much  mutilated,  and  has,  I  believe,  been 
so  far  unnamed ;  it,  however,  undoubtedly  represents  our  Lord  as 
the  guardian  of  faithful  souls.  Seated  upon  His  throne,  his  long 
hair  flows  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  remains  of  a  beard  are  dis- 
cernible, but  the  face  is  entirely  gone.  His  person  is  clothed  in  a 
tight-fitting  robe,  cut  square  at  the  neck  with  a  vertical  opening  in 
the  middle  and  a  girdle  round  his  waist.  Below  this  the  robe  is 
fulled,  and  reaches  to  the  feet.  Over  it  is  a  mantle.  The  arms  of 
Christ  are  extended,  and  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  pendent  sheet, 
probably  suggested  by  the  one  seen  by  St.  Peter  in  his  vision.  This 
contains  three  little  quasi  newly-born  babes,  intended,  according  to 
a  usual  medifeval  practice,  to  suggest  Christian  souls.  At  the  four 
angles  of  this  subject  are  remains  of  the  Evangelical  symbols,  por- 
tions of  whose  wings  and  other  details  may  still  be  discerned  on  a 
close  examination.  The  ground  has  been  painted  red,  either  to 
suggest  the  glory  of  heaven  or  simply  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
out  the  sculpture  with  greater  distinctness.  On  the  left  hand  above 
is  the  eagle  of  St.  John,  one  of  whose  legs  rests  upon  the  Saviour's 
left  hand,  and  whose  feathering  was  very  perfect  until  the  late 
touching  up  of  these  sculptures :  opposite  appears  the  angel  of  St. 
Matthew.  Below  the  eagle  the  wing  and  head  of  the  lion  of  St.  Mark 
in  part  appears,  and  opposite  to  this  we  may  conclude  once  appeared 
the  ox  of  St.  Luke,  each  having  four  wings. 

12.  The  Torments  of  Hell— {Mark,  \x.  43,  44  ;  Col.,  ii.  15  ;  Heh., 
xii.  22,  23). — This  subject,  from  its  great  importance,  is  not  confined 
to  one  or  more  panels,  but  constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sculptured  band.     Part  of  it,  thirteen  feet  in  length,  is  placed  over 
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the  northernmost  recess  of  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
remainder  is  carried  on  within  the  side  wall  of  the  larger  adjoining 
recess.     Over  the  whole  is  a  continuous  plainlj-chamfered  cornice, 
serving   to   protect   it   from    the    weather.       The   greater  part   of 
this  subject,  viz.,  all  that  faces  the   west,  very  vividly  represents 
prophetically  the  torments  of  hell.    The  remainder  depicts  our  Lord, 
as  the  victor  over  Satan,  approaching  the  entrance  or  jaws  of  the 
place  of  eternal  punishment,  from  which  He  is  rescuing  various 
suppliant  souls,  and  behind  Him  are  the  saints  redeemed  by  His 
blood,  clothed  in  robes  of  righteousness,  some  of  whom  are  sitting 
and  some  standing  in  close  commvmion  with  their  Lord  and  with 
one  another.     The  torments  of  hell  are  set  forth  in   a  way  best 
calculated  to  impress  an  uneducated  people,  who  would  more  readily 
understand  and  be  affected  by  the  pourtrayal  of  bodily  sufferings 
than   the  greater  pains  of  mental  agony.     This  scene  of  misery  is 
divided  into  four  groups  of  figures.     The  first,  towards  the  left, 
represents  two  miserable  human  beings,  stripped  of  their  clothing, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  power  of  a  devil,  who,  with  a  wide  monstrous 
face,  stands  between  them.     One  of  these  is  a  man,  the  other  a 
woman,  with  her  hair  flowing  upon  her  shoulders.     His  right  hand 
and  her  left  are  fastened  to  strong  rings  pendent  above  their  heads, 
while  their  other  hands  are  convulsively  raised  in  excruciating  pain  ; 
for  their  tormentor  has  stuck  his  sharp  claws  into  the  sides  of  his 
wretched  victims,  and  two  loathsome  dragons,  crossing  one  another 
below,  represented  as  having  small  wings  and  long  twining  tails, 
with  open  mouths,  are  just  about  to  close  their  jaws  upon  the  thighs 
of  the  sufferers.    The  next  group  is  much  mutilated,  but  its  original 
design  is  still  evident.     In  this  subject  a  devil  of  large  size  and 
horrid  form  has  seized  two  condemned  men  by  the  hair,  which  he 
is  violently  pulling  upwards,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  so  clasping 
their  persons  with  his  legs  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  escape.   Above 
and  below  are  writhing  serpents,  ready  to  fasten  on  the  limbs  of 
these  wretched  captives.     One  of   them,  crouching  through   pain 
and  fear,  is  vainly  trying  to  thrust  his  tormentor  from  him,  and  lays 
the  other  on  his  own   breast ;    the   other  is  grasping  one  of  the 
attacking  serpents  by  the   neck.     The   third   group  represents   a 
miserable  man,   unclothed,   with  the    exception  of   some  drapery 
about  his  neck,  who  has  been  seized  by  two  devils,  standing  on 
either  side  of  him  ;  and  as  he  thrusts  forth  his  arms  in  terror,  each 
of  his  wrists  is  seized  by  a  writhing  serpent,  and  a  third,  coiling 
itself  round  his  legs,  is  about  to  fasten  upon  his  vitals.     The  fourth 
group  is  a  modern  copy  of  the  original  subject,  the  general  character- 
istics of  which  it  has  no  doubt  reproduced,  although  differing  very 
considerably  from  the  style  of  the  older  work,  whose  quaintness  and 
originality  it  has  utterly  failed  to  reproduce.    This  group  consists  of 
a  devil  with  large  ears,  and  a  tail  curling  round  his  left  leg,  who 
has  seized  a  poor  naked  man  with  a  short  beard  by  the  hair,  while 
between  this  evil  spirit  and   his  victim   a  second   man   in  vain 
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interposes  by  trying  to  hold  back  his  tormentor's  hand.  Below  is  a 
dragon,  who,  with  open  mouth,  displaying  a  formidable  set  of  teeth, 
is  about  to  bite  one  of  the  suffering  men,  and  whose  voluminous 
tail  twines  round  the  left  legs  of  his  victims.  Here  the  horrors  of 
hell  cease,  and  the  entrance  of  this  awful  prison-house  of  condemned 
souls  next  appears.  This  is  represented  by  a  monstrous  head, 
placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  reaching  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sculptured  band.  The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent, 
suggesting  the  idea  that  hell  is  seeking  to  enlarge  its  borders  ;  and 
the  vast  size  of  the  mouth,  extended  to  its  utmost  limit,  appears  to 
point  to  the  insatiable  greed  of  Satan  for  more  and  more  victims 
whom  he  may  devour. 

13.  In  close  contiguity  to  the  jaws  of  hell  and  the  dread  powers 
of  darkness,  stands  the  blessed  Author  of  light  and  salvation  tri- 
umphing over  the  devil,  whose  form,  bound  and  prostrate,  is  repre- 
sented beneath  his  feet.  The  Saviour's  dress  is  a  robe,  confined 
round  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  over  which  is  a  long  flowing  mantle,  a 
portion  of  which  is  gathered  up  under  His  left  arm,  and  another 
portion  hangs  over  His  right  shoulder.  His  feet  are  bare,  His  hair 
depends  in  long  tresses  upon  His  shoulders,  and,  as  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  a  crown  encircles  His  brow.  The  hands  and  face  are 
gone,  but  the  Saviour  bends  in  anxious  love  towards  seven  souls 
issuing  in  eager  haste  from  the  portals  of  hell,  with  their  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  and  in  eager  hope  of  release  from  tbeir  dread 
prison-house,  whilst,  from  His  attitude,  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Death 
appears  to  be  blessing  them  ;  and,  according  to  an  ancient  patristic 
belief,  to  be  releasing  them  from  the  torments  of  hell,  whose  prince, 
with  his  hands  crossed  and  bound  together  with  thongs,  and  his 
cloven  feet  secured  by  heavy  fetters,  lies  beneath  the  triumphant  feet 
of  Christ,  as  described  by  Keble, — 

"  Thine  eye  controuls 
The  thronging  band  of  souls  ; 
That,  as  thy  blood  won  earth,  thine  agony 
Might  set  the  shadowy  realm  from  sin  and  sorrow  free." 

Next  to  the  figure  of  our  Lord  is  one  whom  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  represent  St.  Michael,  because  he  stands  upon  the  head  of 
the  prosti'ate  Satan  ;  but  as  the  head  is  not  nimbed,  nor  the  shoulders 
winged,  this  may  be  intended  simplj'^  to  represent  Man  triumphant 
through  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  prophecy.  This  lias 
suffered  much  from  its  exposed  position  at  an  angle  of  the  band,  but 
its  posture  indicates  admiration  at  the  Saviour's  act,  who,  through 
His  power  of  leading  captivity  captive,  used  that  power,  as  some  of 
the  fathers  thought,  in  releasing  souls  from  the  jaws  of  hell.  This 
figure  is  draped  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Christ,  but  the  left 
leg,  protruded  from  the  robe  as  far  as  the  knee,  is  exposed.  The 
right  hand  is  raised  in  astonishment  at  the  miracle  in  the  act  of 
performance,  and  the  left  is  laid  in  thankfulness  upon  the  bosom. 
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This  cuiious  sculptured  subject  is  especially  valuable  because  it 
sets  forth  the  opinion  held  by  Remigius  with  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  descent  into  hell ;  for  hence  we  gather  that  in  common 
with  Irenasus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cyril,  and  other  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  he  believed  that  Christ  preached  to  lost  spirits  in 
hell;  and,  with  Augustine,  that  through  the  efficacy  of  His  precious 
sacrifice  for  man  he  released  some,  but  not  all,  confined  in  hell,  from 
its  torments  {Epistle  to  Eudius,  xcix.  cap.  3) ;  and  thus  "  having 
spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  shew  of  them  openly, 
triumphing  over  them."  [Col.,  ii.  15.)  In  the  Acts  of  Pilate  or 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  result  of  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell  is 
thus  declared  : — "  Christ  takes  Adam  by  the  hand,  the  rest  of  the 
Saints  join  hands,  and  they  ascend  with  him  to  Paradise.  Then 
Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  said,  '  Come  to  me,  all  ye  my 
saints,  who  were  created  in  mine  image,  who  were  condemned  by 
the  tree  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  by  the  devil  and  death  ;  live 
now  by  the  wood  of  my  cross  ;  the  devil,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
is  overcome,  and  death  is  conquered.'  Then  presently  all  the  Saints 
were  joined  together  under  the  hand  of  the  most  high  God,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  laid  hold  on  Adam's  hand,  and  said  to  him,  '  Peace  be 
to  thee,  and  all  thy  righteous  posterity  which  is  mine.'  Then  Adam, 
casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  addressed  himself  to  him  with 
tears  in  humble  language  and  a  loud  voice,  saying,  '  I  will  extol  thee, 
0  Lord,'  &c.,  &c.  Then  the  Lord,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  Adam,  and  upon  all  his  Saints.  And 
taking  hold  of  Adam  by  his  right  hand,  he  ascended  from  hell, 
and  all  the  Saints  of  God  followed  him,  &c.,  &c.  Then  the  Lord, 
holding  Adam  by  his  hand,  delivered  him  to  Michael  the  Archangel, 
and  he  led  them  into  Paradise,  filled  with  mercy  and  glory." 
Further  matter  connected  with  this  subject  is  contained  in  Traicte 
de  Purgatoire,  1545,  and  Traytte  of  god  Igving  and  good  deying,  and 
of  paynys  of  hel,  and  the  paynys  of  purgatoyr,  dc,  printed  by 
Anthony  Yerard,  1490,  both  of  which  are  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
Library,  the  last  being  a  very  curious  volume  with  quaint  plates. 
But  perhaps  the  character  of  the  belief  as  to  our  Lord's  descent  into 
hell  usually  held  by  the  Churchmen  of  the  twelfth  century  is  best 
gathered  from  a  fine  passage  in  one  of  St.  Bruno's  Homilies  : — 

" Sciendum  est  autem  quod  ilia  hora,  qua  salvator  noster 

inclinato  capite  spiritum  emisit,  Corpore  in  Cruce  derelicto  anima 
simul  cum  divinitate  ad  inferna  spolianda  descendit,  et  tunc  quidem 
illud  psalmistse  adimpletum  est.  '  AttoUite  portas  p)rincipes  vestras, 
et  elevamini  porta;  cEternales,  et  introihit  Piex  gloria F  quibus  interro- 
gantibus,  '  Quid  est  iste  Rex  gloria;  T  responsum  est  eis  :  '  T>ominus 
fortis,  et  potens  in  prcelio.'  Ingressus  igitur  dominus  loca  tenebrarum 
omnia  circumquaque  suo  splendore  illuminavit,  fit  clamor  permixtus 
bonis  pro  laetitia  exultantibus,  malis  non  prs3  timore  fugere  cupien- 
tibus.  Tunc  primi  parentes  occurrunt,  et  videntes  creatorem  suum 
laetis  vocibus  clamant.     Tandem  Christe  venis,  magnis  nos  solvere 
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poenis.  Tunc  Patriarcba3,  et  Prophetis  obviam  ruunt,  tunc  omnis 
Sanctorum  exercitus  ejus  pedibus  se  prosternunt.  0  inquiunt  diu 
desiderate,  0  tanto  tempore  expectate,  quae  te  tantae  tenuere  morge. 
Tunc  citharista  David,  boc  est  inquit  quod  dicere  solebam.  Audltui 
meo  dahis  gaudium,  et  Icctltiani,  et  exultabunt  ossa  humiliata.  Ecce 
nunc  vident,  ecce  nunc  audiunt,  quod  et  videre  et  audire  desiderasse 
Dominus  ipse  dicebat.  Ait  enim,  multi  Prophetce  et  lieges  voluerunt, 
videre  qua;  vos  videtis,  et  non  viderunt,  et  audire  quce  auditis  et  non 
audierunt.  Tunc  Joannes  Baptista,  ecce  inquit  de  quo  dicebam 
vohis,  videtis  ilium,  ejus  adventum,  nuntiaham  vobis.  Sed  qui  per 
singula  dicere  audeat  quanta  ibi  Ifetitia  fuerit,  cum  Cbristus  sol 
justitiae  eis  apparuit  ?  Tunc  alligato  Diabolo  magno  Sanctorum 
exercitu  comitante  cum  gloria,  et  triumpbo  laetus  Dominus  ad 
superos  rediit  dicens  :  Qiioniam  non  derelinques  animam  meam  in 
inferno,  nee  daho  Sanctum  tuum  videro  corruptionem.  Notas  mihi 
fecisti  vias  vitae  adimplebis  me  laetitia  cum  vultu  tuo  delectationes  in 
dextera  tua,  mihi  pater,  ubi  tecum  sedeo  et  vivo,  et  regno  in  saecula 
saeculorum.  Amen." — {S.  Brunonis  Astensis  Signensium  Episcopi 
Opera.  Venetiis  apud  Bertanos,  1651,  2  vols,  in  1,  fol.  S.  Brunonis 
Astensis  Homilia  in  Dominica  Sanctm  Paschce,  torn.  9,  p.  69.) 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell  continued  to  be 
treated  bj  sculptors  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  by 
Remigius,  down  to  the  sixteenth  centurj' ;  hell's  portal  being  repre- 
sented as  the  widely-opened  jaws  of  a  monster's  head,  from  which 
human  forms  are  emerging  at  the  approach  of  Christ ;  and  in  one 
late  example  of  Flemish  work  carved  upon  a  wooden  panel,  now  in 
Stow  Langtoft  Church,  Suffolk,  of  which  a  photograph  was  kindly 
sent  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  a  devil  is  retiring  as  if  in 
disgust  that  his  office  of  door-keej^er  has  been  superseded,  with 
his   key  slung  over  his  back. 

14.  This  consists  of  six  figures  of  saints  holding  communion 
with  each  other,  among  which  the  orders  of  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings  appear  to  be  represented.  They  are  all  invested  with  long 
ample  robes,  or  marriage  garments  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and,  in  peaceful  security  near  Christ,  are  conversing  one  with 
another.  The  first  figure,  from  its  exposed  situation,  is  in  a  very 
mutilated  state.  It  is  in  a  standing  position,  and  has  no  peculiar 
characteristics.  The  second  figure  is  seated  ;  the  left  hand  holds  up 
a  portion  of  the  mantle,  and  the  right  is  raised  in  front  of  the  left 
shoulder.  The  third  figure  is  standing  with  the  legs  crossed,  the 
left  hand  raised  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  right  hand  below  the 
girdle  supporting  a  portion  of  the  mantle.  The  fourth  saint,  turning 
away  from  the  last,  is  apparently  represented  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  personage  carved  upon  the  other  side,  next  to  whom  he 
stands.  His  mantle  flows  over  his  right  arm,  and  with  his  right 
hand  he  sustains  a  portion  of  it  below.  Another  piece  of  it  falls 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  his  left  arm  is  raised  as  if  to  enforce  what 
he  is  saying.     The  fifth  figure  is  that  of  a  bishop  seated,  whose 
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right  arm  is  raised  in  blessing,  and  in  whose  left  hand  is  a  long 
pastoral  staff.  With  some  care  the  various  episcopal  vestments  may 
be  distinctly  recognized,  such  as  the  cope,  pall,  chasuble,  stole,  tunic, 
and  dalmatic.  Something  has  been  carved  upon  the  head,  which 
we  may  presume  was  a  low  mitre,  but  its  form  is  now  utterly  lost. 
This  ligure  may  have  been  intended  for  St.  James,  or  simply  to 
represent  the  episcopal  order.  The  last  figure  stands  with  the  legs 
awkwardly  crossed.  The  right  hand  is  raised  towards  the  left 
shoulder,  and  some  object  held  with  the  left  hand,  perhaps  a  harp ; 
on  the  head  appear  to  be  remains  of  a  crown.  It  is  robed  like 
the  others,  and  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  throughout  this  subject 
has  evidently  been  copied  from  some  classical  model.  This  figure 
was  intended  to  represent  the  kingly  order  exemplified  by  David  ; 
and,  if  others  were  originally  crowned,  for  which  there  is  some 
ground  of  belief,  we  may  assume  that  these  as  saints,  were  so 
represented  as  having  assumed  the  crown  of  righteousness  laid  up 
for  them  during  their  life  on  earth. 


Note. — The  several  subjects  are  placed  in  the  following  situations : — 

1.  The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 

from  Paradise  South  face  of  central  recess. 

2.  The  Curse  of  Man  because  of  his 

Disobedience    Between  the  central  and  southern  recess. 

3.  The  Building  of  the  Ark  Over  the  smaller  southern  recess. 

4.  The  Effects  of  the  Flood  Within  St.  Hugh's  chapel. 

5.  The  Entry  into  and  Departure 

from  the  Ark.   God  communing 

with  Noah Over  the  smaller  southern  recess. 

C.  Hannah  and  the  Infant  Samuel ; 
and  Samuel  announcing  God's 
Revelation  to  Eli North  face  of  southern  recess. 

7.  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den  Over  the  smaller  southern  recess. 

8.  Christ  instrxicting  a  Disciple   ....  South  face  of  southern  recess. 

9.  Christ  sitting  at  Meat  with  the 

Two  DiscijDles  at  Emmaus South  face  of  northern  recess. 

10.  The  future  Blessedness    of   the 

Righteous  contrasted  with  the 

Torments  of  Lost  Souls South  face  of  northern  recess. 

11.  Christ  the  Custodian  of  all  Faith- 

ful Souls  North  face  of  northern  recess. 

12.  The  Torments  of  Hell  .... 

13.  Christ  the  Victor  of  Satan. 

14.  The  Happy  Communion  of  Saints  North  face  of  northern  recess. 


■>-...  Over  the  smaller  northern  recess. 
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YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 


On  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Howden.     By  the  Kev.  Canon  Raine. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  had  in  old  times  three  residences  of 
importance  in  Yorkshire,  Crayke  Castle,  the  Manor-houses  of  Weel- 
hall,  which  is  close  to  Riccall,  and  Howden.  The  shire  of  Howden 
was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  William  of  St.  Carileph, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  a  manorial  residence  would,  no  doubt, 
be  at  once  erected  at  that  place.     Unlike  the  northern  houses  of 
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that  prelate,  it  would  be  more  of  a  palace  tbau  a  fortress  ;  for  the 
south  of  Yorkshire  was  comparatively  secure  from  aggression.  In 
1195,  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey  died  at  Howden,  having  been  carried 
thither  from  Doncaster  by  water.  In  1260,  another  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Walter  of  Kirkham,  ended  his  days  at  Howden,  and  his 
bowels  were  interred  in  the  church  there,  under  a  marble  stone 
which  is  still  preserved.  Howden  also  saw  the  last  of  the  famous 
Walter  Skirlaw,  a  ruler  of  the  same  see,  as  he  drew  his  last  breath 
there  in  1405.  He  is  commemorated  as  the  builder  of  the  great 
hall  in  the  palace,  and  his  arms  were  seen  there  by  Leland  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  built  much  besides  the  hall,  as  he  was  never 
happy  when  he  was  not  busy  with  bricks  and  mortar.  At  Howden 
he  erected  the  beautiful  chapter-house,  and  he  also  raised  the  tower 
of  the  church  to  its  present  altitude,  for  the  purpose,  as  we  are  told 
by  a  Durham  chronicler,  of  providing  a  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  in  the  time  of  any  great  flood.  The  tower  would  be 
more  generally  useful  as  a  landmark,  and  in  time  of  danger  it  would 
be  used  as  a  beacon.  The  prebendary  of  Howden  could  look  from 
its  summit  across  the  level  plain  and  see  the  distant  central 
tower  of  York  Minster,  to  which  Skirlaw  had  also  been  a  generous 
contributor.     A  local  rhyme  preserves  his  name  at  Howden : — 

"  Bishop  Skirlaw  was  good  to  the  people, 
He  built  them  a  school-house,  and  rais'd  them  their  steeple." 

Skirlaw's  successor  at  Durham,  Thomas  Longley,  who,  like  his 
predecessor,  Walter  Kirkham,  was  sometime  Dean  of  York,  did 
much  for  the  manor-house  or  palace  at  Howden.  He  put  up  the 
great  stone  gates  which  are  still  there  bearing  his  arms  upon  them. 
The  chronicler  says  that  they  were  constructed  opere  camentario,  or  of 
mason  work.  A  recent  historian  of  Howden  has  ingeniously  signal- 
ised himself  by  translating  these  words — "  to  the  cemetery  yard." 
After  Kirkham's  time,  for  more  than  a  century,  there  is  little  to  be 
made  out  about  the  palace  at  Howden.  The  buildings  were  evidently 
completed,  and  nothing  was  wanting  save  the  necessary  attention 
to  any  casual  repairs  that  might  be  required.  Many  of  the  rolls  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  bishop's  clerk  of  the  works  for  Howdenshire 
are  preserved  at  Durham,  and  we  learn  from  them  what  was  done 
at  the  palace.  Little  seems  to  have  been  required,  and  the  chief 
attention  of  the  bishop  seems  to  have  been  directed  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  different  staithes  and  fish-garths  on  the  Ouse 
and  Derwent.  Sometimes  the  wondering  fishermen  caught  hold  of 
a  sturgeon  in  their  nets,  and  the  unwieldy  creature  was  pickled  and 
soused,  as  the  process  was  called,  and  sent  off  to  the  bishop  as  one 
of  the  daintiest  cates  that  the  waters,  fresh  or  salt,  could  yield  him. 
These  and  similar  incidents,  godsends  as  they  must  have  been  to 
the  stupid  monotony  of  Howdenshire,  were  duly  recorded  on  the 
books  of  the  officers  of  the  bishop.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
condition  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  was  materially  altered.     They 
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were  shorn  of  many  of  their  estates,  and,  with  reduced  incomes, 
were  saddled  with  the  maintenance  in  good  and  decent  repair  of 
ahout  a  dozen  manor-houses  and  castles  in  which  their  predecessors 
had  resided.  The  burden  was  a  very  serious  one,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  occupy  all  these  places,  and,  if  they  neglected  any  of 
them,  their  executors  and  representatives  would  be  sure  to  suffer  on 
the  score  of  dilapidations.  In  1561  a  regular  survey  of  the  Yorkshire 
residences  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  was  drawn  up  by  the  order  of 
Richard  Barnes,  the  first  Protestant  tenant  of  that  see,  probably 
with  a  view  to  some  arrangement  about  their  repair.  This  survey 
is  of  extreme  value,  as  nearly  all  the  places  described  have  now 
utterly  disappeared.  Of  Weel-hall,  close  to  Riccall,  a  fine  old  house 
erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  not  one  stone  remains  upon 
another.  Of  Crayke  Castle,  of  which  we  have  a  scanty  remnant, 
there  is  at  Durham  not  only  a  description,  but  a  ground  plan,  drawn 
properly  to  scale,  with  the  measurements  duly  inserted.  I  may  add 
that  I  have  seen  a  pencil-drawing  of  this  place  in  a  scrap-book, 
which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Thomas  Gent,  the  York  printer, 
made  apparently  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  which  places 
on  record  a  great  portion  of  the  building  which  has  now  been  removed. 
We  now  come  to  the  survey  of  the  palace  of  Howden,  which  is  a 
document  of  great  value,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  building  has 
subsequently  disappeared.  The  view  has  been  so  minutely  taken, 
that  the  accompanying  ground  plan  has  been  constructed  without 
any  difficulty.^  The  document  itself  runs  as  follows.  I  found  it 
some  years  ago  at  Durham,  among  the  papers  preserved  in  the  office 
of  the  bishop's  auditor. 

"The  Palace  or  Manor  House  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
AT  Howden. 

"  Howdon   and    Howdon-shear  viewed      "  Howden  in  the  countie  of  York  is  an 
mense  Augusti,  1561,  anno  regni  ancient  Seqntorye,  whereunto  be- 

reginffi  nostrse  Elizabeth  Dei  gratia  longeth   thease    towneshippes    and 

Anglije,  Francite,  etc.  tertio.  places  following,  viz.,  Knedlington, 

ClefF,  Ryckall  and  Weyllhall,  Bel- 
bye,  Thorpp,  Estrington,  Astlebye, 
Welton  and  Melton,  Walkington, 
Skeltou,  Saltmarshe  Barnebye,  EI- 
lerkare,  Brantingham  and  Kylton  : 
all  which  yelde  to  the  B.  yerely, 
as  I  learne  "^iiij.li.  and  better,  renttes 
of  assisse,  &c.  They  are  most 
Coppye  holders  and  do  paye  ther 
tymes  y^  year. 

"  The  Busshoppes  manor  house  standethe  on  the  southe  syde  of  Howden-towne, 
and  is  bnylded  in  a  quadrant,  havyng  within  it  an  inner  courte,  conteynynge  from 
the  northe  syde  to  the  southe  syde  cxxvj  fote,  and  from  th'est  to  the  westward 
clxxxvj  fote. 

(1)     For  this  plan,  and  for  other  valuable  suggestions,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Newstead,  of  York,  architect. 
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"  The  Nokthe  syde 
of  the  manor  house. 

"  The  gate  entring  into  the  manor  house  is  towercls  the  tovvne  on  the  northe  side 
of  ye  courting  ;  &  the  howseng  buyldid  on  the  said  syde  of  the  quadrant  dothe  con- 
teyne,  accomptinge  the  gatehouse,  and  all  from  the  entring  in,  to  ye  westwarde, 
cxxv,  (fote)  in  leuketh,  and  in  wydenes  xviij  fote,  all  this  storye  througheoute. 
Thear  are  severall  rowmes  benethe,  fyve  on  this  northe  syde  ;  and,  over  the  same, 
alotte,  vj  rowmes,  wherin  iiij  chymneys.  The  utter  side  of  this  quadrant  to  the 
townewarde  is  bulded  uppon  a  broke-wall  to  the  upper  roufe  ;  and  the  ynuer  side 
w'  tymber  &  bryke  walls  betweene  ;  which  walls  be  in  decaye.  The  roufe  of  all 
this  syde  is  covered  w'  slate  and  tyle,  &  sore  decayed  in  tyling  ;  by  reason  wherof 
the  tymber  of  the  roufe  is  rotted  &  the  flowers  of  ye  chambers  like.  The  utter 
syde  of  all  this  storye  is  imbattled  w'  freestone,  and  a  gutter  of  leade  w'  spowtts 
frome  the  one  ende  to  the  other  ;  the  w'^'>  gutter  decays  veray  sore.  Frome  the 
entringe  in  of  the  said  gate  towards  th'est  is  no  buylding  of  the  B.  house,  but  is 
inclosed  w'  a  bryck  wall,  w'^''  cout.  from  the  gate  to  th'estwards  in  lenkth  xlviij 
foote. 

"  Th'est  syde         > 
of  the  B.  manor  house.  ) 

"  The  buylding  on  th'est  syde  of  the  quadrant  enclosyng  the  courting  is  all 
buylded  of  stone  worke  to  the  laying  on  the  roufes  ;  and  ther  is  conteyned  in  the 
same  side  severall  roomes  beneth  on  the  grounde  ;  viz.  under  one  roufe,  poynting 
to  the  southe  and  northe,  iu'f,  that  is  a  parler  cont.  in  lenketh  xlviij  fete,  and  over 
this  parler  and  rowmes,  alofte,  ther  is  iij  rowmes,  viz.  a  gret  chamber  cont.  xlviij 
fote  long,  and  a  chamber  and  an  oratorye  cont.  xxx  fote  long  :  all  this  under  one 

covered  w'  a  steepe  roufe  of  leade.     The  wydenes  of  all  this  rowme  cont.  xx"" 

fote  throughe  oute.  At  th'end  of  the  said  longe  roufe,  towerds  the  north,  is  ther  a 
grett  longe  vawte  benethe  cont.  xlij  fote  longe,  poynting  est  &  west,  of  xvj  foote 
wyde  &  better  ;  and  over  hit  a  chappell  of  like  lenketh  and  wydnes,  all  covered 
over  with  a  steepe  roufe  of  leade.  The  roufe  is  decayed,  by  reason  wherof  the 
tymber  dothe  rotte  and  the  flowers  and  walls  take  hurt  ;  and  even  so  is  the  other 
roufe  poynting  north  and  west  over  the  parler  and  grett  chambei'.  Ther  is  joyned 
to  the  southe  est  ende  of  the  parler  one  house  of  stone  worket  cont.  xviij  fote  one 
waye  &  xiij  fote  the  other  waye,  w'  a  chamber  over  y'  of  like  lenketh  and  bredthe 
covered  over  w'  leade,  a  stepe  roufe  {A^ote  ;  ther  is  xviij  webbz  of  leade  uppon  a 
syde  of  this  roufe,  which  I  est.  to  be  ij  fother  or  thear  aboute.] ;  the  same  roufe  ys 
decayed  so  as  it  raynes  thi'ough  and  rotts  the  timber  very  evilL 

"  There  is  an  oratoiye  joyned  to  the  south  este  ende  of  the  chappell  conteyneng 
xvj  fote  one  waye  xxj  fote  an  other  waye,  of  stone  work,  covered  over  w'  a  steepe 
roufe  of  leade.  ("I  esteme  it  a  fother  of  leade.]  There  is  on  the  northe  syde  of 
the  chappell,  att  the  hedd  of  the  longe  stayer  that  commeth  forthe  of  the  courting, 
a  closett  alofte  joyneng  to  the  B.  lodgeng,  cont.  x  fote  di  one  way,  and  xviij  fote  in 
the  other  waye.  And  joyned  to  the  same,  to  enlarge  it,  at  th'est  syde,  a  rowme  of 
vij  fote  di.  one  way,  and  x  fote  di.  another  way,  w'  a  flatt  roufe  of  leade  [Di.  fother 
of  leade  by  estiraacon]  and  the  walls  stone.    And  joyneng  to  thes  rowmes,  towards 

the  north,  iiij  little  chambers  under  one  roufe.    And  to  these  chambers  towards 

one  longe  gret  chamber  alofte  cont.  liiij  fote  long  and  xviij  fote  wyd.  All  this  under 
one  long  roufe  covered  w'  a  steepe  roufe  of  leade  in  sore  decaye  [Ther  may  be  well 

taken  of  this  longe  roufe  1'"  webbs  of  lede  on  a ,  which  I  esteme  to  be  viij  or 

ix  fother  of  leade  and  better,  w'  the  lead the  prevye.];  ye  leade  and  y^  tymbre- 

worke  rotten,  and  walls  likewy...,  being  stone  and  olde.  At  the  north  est  ende  of 
this  gret  chambre  a  long  entry  to  an  old  prevye  co...,  fyve  fote  wyde  and  xv  fote 
long,  covered  w'  leade  ;  y®  walls  stone  redy  to  fall  ;  the  leade  of  halfe  one  syd  taken 
away  and  tyled  over  in  place  thereof.  Under  all  these  rowmes  are  vawtts  for 
sellerage  of  beer  and  wyne. 

"  Yet  of  th'est  syde  of  the  courting.  Ther  ys  on  th'est  syde  of  the  courting  a 
long  stone  stayer  ledinge  uppe  to  the  chappell,  aslant  the  wall  from  the  northe  est 

corner  of  that  quarter  of  the  howse,  cont.  xl  foot and  better,  and  fyve  feet 

wyde,  covered  with  a  flat  rouf  of  leade  [I  esteme  this  at  j  fother  of  leade,  which 
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may  be  well  awaye,  etc.]:  and  at  the  northe  end  thereof  a  h porche  covered 

•w'  a  coped  steepe  roufe  of  leade.     And  at  the  hedd  of  the  long  stayer  a  1 

chamber,  called  the  resayvor's  chamber,  goeing  uppe  a  small  stayer,  cont.  xj  foote 
square,  covered  w'  a  flatt  rouf  of  leade.  [Notice,  hear  hath  been  lead  taken.] 
Notice  that  over  this  rouf  hathe  hanged  ij  bells  for  the  chappell  in  a  frame  of  five 
fote  square  and  better,  with  a  flat  roufe  covered  w'  leade,  and  the  bells  and  lead  of 
the  said  frame  gone  ;  how  I  knowe  not.  Notice,  also,  that,  on  th'est  syde  of  the 
parler,  a  longe  entry  to  a  privye  of  fyve  fote  wyde  and  xiiij  fote  long,  with  a  steepe 
roufe,  is  uncovered  of  the  leade  (how  I  cannot  learne). 

"  The  south  syde 
of  the  B.  manner  house 
from  the  parler  to  the  west. 

"  The  hall  poynting  east  and  west  w'  a  highe  stepe  roufe  and  ij  lovers  all  covered 
w'  leade  ;  the  one  a  curyouse  lover  sore  decayed  is  lyke  to  fall,  and  do  hurte  to  the 
roufe  ;  and  the  other,  a  playne  steep  lover.  The  walls  of  the  hall  is  all  buylded  of 
stone  worke,  and  in  yt  vij  fayer  clearstory  wyndowes  of  freestone  worke  curiously 
made  ;  yt  cont.  in  lenketh,  from  end  to  hend,  Ixij  fote,  and  in  wyddenes  xxiiij  fote: 
at  the  lower  end  therof  iij  fayer  skrenes  :  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  longe  large 
table  w'  forme  and  bench  to  yt,  and  on  every  side  ij  tables  and  benches  for  them  : 
the  trestells  sunk  and  rotten  ;  and  one  old  court  cubboard  sore  decayed.  The  glasse 
of  all  the  wyndowes  decayed,  but  well  doble-crosse-barred  with  iron.  To  the 
nether  part  of  every  wyndowe  in  the  sayd  hall  ther  is  a  shuttinge  wyndowe  of 
waynscott  very  good  and  fayer.  At  the  entrying  into  the  hall  on  the  northe  syde 
is  a  porch  w'  a  chamber  over  y'  covered  w*  a  flat  roufe  of  leade  of  xiiij  fote  square. 

"  Ther  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  hall  a  buttrye  and  a  pan  try  e  w'  achambre 
over  them,  both  under  one  flatt  roufe  covered  w'  leade  ;  which  roufe  decays  and 
rotts  the  tymber  and  flowers  very  sore  :  the  walls  of  all  which,  to  the  west,  of 
bryke  worke  ymbattled  w'  freestone  :  y'=  wydnes  of  the  buttry  and  pantry  is  xiij 
fote  di.  a  pece,  and  betweene  them  a  waye  leding  into  the  kychen  of  v  fote  wyde  : 
Betweene  which  and  the  kychen  a  faj'er  surveying  place  and  ij  little  houses,  at 
either  end  one  :  and,  over  them,  ij  chambers.  Ther  is  in  the  surveying  place  a 
very  longe  table  of  thykke  planks,  and  a  stone  mortar,  very  large  ;  in  the  buttery 
a  gawntre  and  one  forme.  In  the  pantry  an  old  bred-byn,  sore  decayed.  The  roufe 
of  this  is  in  sore  decay  and  raines  in  every  whear. 

"  Ther  is  at  the  west  syde  of  theas  rowmes  a  fayer  large  kychen  w'  ij  large 
ranges  in  yt ;  the  same  kychen  beyng  wt  a  hyghe  roufe.  And  to  the  westwarde 
beneath,  on  the  gi'ounde,  there  are  iij  severall  rowmes  besydes  a  gatewaye  to  the 
orchard  and  barne  at  the  southe  west  corner  [frasurc].  The  ovens  in  these 
houses  are  utterly  downe  and  decayed  and  none  left  to  be  made  serviseable.  All 
thes  rowmes  betweene  the  west  syde  of  the  gate  to  the  buttry  and  pantry  do 
conteyne  v^^  fote  in  lenketh,  and  xxxix  fote  wyde  throughe  oute  :  the  roufe  of  all 
which  is  evill  of  tymbre,  and  beyng  covered  w'  sclat  and  tyle  dothe  rayne  yn  frome 
one  end  to  another  ;  and  the  gutters  and  spouts  of  leade  on  both  sydes  the  sayd 
roufe  likwise  sore  decayed  and  fowlle  kept  ;  by  reason  wherof  great  hurt  done. 
The  kychen  hath  a  lover  of  leade  sore  decayed.  Thear  are  over  theas  rowmes, 
under  this  longe  roufe,  alofte,  iij  large  chambers,  into  all  which  it  raynes  very  sore, 
and  rotts  the  tymber  and  walls.  The  walls  of  all  this  rowe  is  bryck  worke,  very 
fayer,  and  imbattelled  at  the  toppe  with  freestone.  Ther  is  a  wall  of  bryck,  runyng 
from  the  gate  of  this  syde  to  ye  barne-wards,  of  Ij  fote  long,  besides  a  brode 
gatewaye  therin,  agenst  which  hathe  been  a  brewhouse  and  bakehouse  ;  of  which  is 
now  left  no  mensyon. 

"  The  west  syde 

of  the  B.  manner  house 

from  the  southe  west  gate 

northwards. 

"  Notice  thatt  all  the  glasse  ahoute  this  whole  house  is  decayed  and  gone,  and  little 
or  no  glasse  att  all  remayneinge.  I  think  "^ij''-  will  not  glaze  yt,  to  make  it  but  in 
meane  state.     Ther  is  on  the  west  syde  of  the  courting  within  the  B.  manner  at 
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Howden,  benethe,  on  the  gronnde,  vj  severall  rowmes  ;  whereof  the  northe-most 
rowme  hath  a  chymney  and  the  rest  have  been  made  for  stables,  and  the  hakks 
and  mangers  are  gone,  but  a  place  or  tvroe.  The  same  rowmes  cont.  all  in  lenketh 
vij'^  fote  and  xx  fote  in  w}'dnes.  Alt  this  syde  is  bnylded  from  the  grounde  to  the 
roufe  of  stone-worke,  and  is  imbattld  on  both  sydes  ;  and  gutters  and  spowts  of 
eyther  syde  the  roufe  to  voyde  the  water.  Notice,  that  it  raynes  througheout  all 
this  storye  in  every  chambre  ;  and  it  is  covered  with  ski  ate  and  tyle  in  sore  decay. 

The  square  courte  within  the  quadrant  of  the  house  at  Howden  Alannor 
conteyneth  id.  supra.  And  on  the  southe  syde,  without  the  sayde  manor,  within 
sevei-all  hedges  and  'diches,  which  the  keper  takethe  y"  benefyte  of,  ther  is  a 
pasture  or  close,  devyded  in  severall  parts,  cont.  in  lenketh  xij"  paces,  which  is 
vij^  fotes  ;  and  in  bredthe  xj"  paces,  which  is  "^vxl  fotes  ;  within  the  myddest  of 
which  ground,  enclosed  w*  a  great  ditche,  an  orcherd  full  of  old  forgrowen  trees 
w*  a  fruite  house  sett  on  the  north  side  of  the  same,  over  a  drawebrydge  at  the 
entry  into  the  same  orcherd.  The  sayd  orchard  is  within  the  diches  in  bredth  Ixvj 
paces  at  the  northe  end  next  the  frute  house,  and  at  the  southe  end  iiij"  xv  paces 
over  ;  and  in  lenketh  vij"^  vj  paces. 

"  Thear  is  a  barne  at  the  orcherd  end,  betwene  the  manor  and  the  fruite 
house,  vrhich  cont.  xxiiij  paces,  and  in  bredthe  xj  paces,  w*  a  high  roufe  covered 
with  tyle  in  melely  good  repracon. 

"  Ther  is  a  park,  wherin  no  dear,  w'=''  is  lett  forthe  by  lease  to  ye  ladie 
Tunstall  for  xx  nobles  rente  by  the  year  ;  and  for  keping  therof  a  pattent  to  one 
Laurence  Halye.  The  grounde,  by  est.,  is  a  myle  and  a  halfe  aboute  ;  and,  on  the 
south  syde,  goode  grounde  &  mowen  for  meadowe,  above  xx  acres  therof :  the  rest 
indifferent  good  pasture  ground.  There  are  in  it  many  old  decayed  treys  which 
beareth  no  lease,  and  pretie  young  tymber  treys,  but  no  gret  quantety.  They  are 
yerely  bagged  in  some  parte,  a  portion  for  fagotts  and  small  stakes,  as  ye  receivor 
telleth  me,  for  repayring  the  staythes,  etc.  Robert  Wellfett  semeth  to  be  a  doer  in 
that  and  manny  other  things,  by  what  warrant  or  comyssion  I  know  not." 

No  good  ■whatever  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  preceding 
survey.  The  income  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  too  small  to 
allow  him  to  keep  in  adequate  repair  the  many  i-esidences  which  had 
belonged  to  his  predecessors.  This  is  manifest  from  the  following 
survey,  which  was  made  in  1577.  The  original  is  among  the 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  in  the  consistory  court  of  York,  forming 
part  of  the  evidence  for  a  suit  for  dilapidations. 

"  The  Survey  of  the  decaies  of  the  bishopp  of  Durham  his  manner  house  att 
Howden,  with  all  other  bowses  and  edifices  belonginge  to  the  same,  vewed  by 
us  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  eightenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
nyntenth  yerc  of  the  reigne  of  our  sovereigne  ladie  queue  Elizabeth,  etc. 

"  In  primis  we  do  present  and  say  that  the  gatehouse  of  the  said  mannour  and 
five  other  bowses  therunto  adjoynynge  on  the  north  side  of  the  Quadrant  ar  in 
decay  in  tilinge  and  masonry,  to  the  value  of  vj''.  xiij^.  iiij''.,  and  in  timber  worke 
iij''.     In  toto  ix''.  xiij*.  iiij''. 

"  Item  we  do  present  that  James,  late  bishopp  of  Durham,  did  cause  to  be 
taken  downe  frome  the  topp  of  the  hall  one  very  great  and  curious  lover,  covered 
with  lead  and  barred  with  iron  barrs ;  and  we  esteme  the  whole  workemanshipp 
with  timber,  lead,  and  iron  therof  to  amounte  to  xx''. 

"  Item  att  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  a  Buttre  and  Pantre  and  over  them  a 
Chamber,  the  roufe  whereof  is  covered  with  lead  and  in  some  decay,  so  that  we 
esteme  to  repeire  the  same  will  cost  in  lead  and  workmaushipp  iij".,  and  in  timber 
worke  xxxiij*.  iiij''.     In  toto  iiij".  xiij^.  iiij''. 

"  Item  frome  the  said  Pantre  westwarde  towarde  Treton  a  large  Kitchyn  and 
diverse  other  Rowmes  and  Chambers  conteynyng  in  lengh  vj'^^  fote,  the  walles 
whereof  are  of  brick  :  and  we  finde  that  the  hole  battlement  of  the  said  walls  of 
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both  sides  the  house,  which  were  made  of  hewed  stone,  to  be  taken  down  and  wasted 
by  James  late  bushopp  of  Durham  his  commandment,  and  to  repeu:  the  same 
agayne  will  cost  Ix''. 

"  Item  one  webb  of  Lead  liynge  in  the  gutter  within  the  said  battlement  cont. 
in  lenght  iij"^.  yardes  and  in  bredth  one  yarde,  taken  down  by  the  commandment 
of  the  said  late  bushopp  of  Durham,  to  the  value  of  sx''. 

"  Item  that  the  roufe  of  the  said  Kitchyn,  Rowmes  and  Chambers  are  in  decay 
in  tile  and  workemanshipp  iij",  vj^  viij''.  And  that  the  plaster  flowres  of  certen 
lodginges  within  the  said  circuit,  and  the  oven?  within  the  kitchin  are  in  decay  to 
the  value  of  1^.  And  one  wodde  stair  is  in  decay  to  the  value  of  x'.  In  toto 
vj".  vj».  viij''. 

"  Item  we  present  one  window  pulled  downe  by  Mris  Thornehill,  wherin  was 
five  upright  barrs  of  iron  and  viij  overthwart  bars  or  lockittes,  which  to  repeir  will 
amount  to  xP. 

"  Item  on  the  west-side  of  the  Courte  certen  Stables  and  Garnars,  and  other 
Howses ;  in  lenght  vij^^  fote,  the  decay  wherof  to  repeir  will  amount  in  timber- 
worke  to  iij^'.,  and  in  tile,  etc.,  xl^     In  toto  v". 

"  Item  on  the  backside  of  the  howse  one  brick  wall  of  xxvj  yerdes  longe  and 
fiye  yerdes  &  a  half  high,  pulled  downe  by  the  commandment  of  the  said  late 
busshopp  ;  which  to  repeir  will  coste  xxxiiij'. 

"  Item  one  gi-eat  Barne,  uncovered  by  the  commandment  of  the  said  late 
busshopp,  beinge  before  thacked  with  slate  &  tile  ;  w'^''  to  repeir  agayne  will  cost  xl". 

"  Item  one  Howse  in  the  entre  into  the  Orchard  with  a  stayr  goinge  upp  into 
the  same,  utterly  decaied,  w'^''  to  repeir  will  cost  in  tile  &  stone  worke  iij".  vj^.  viij''. ; 
and  in  timber  work  xP.     In  toto  v''.  vj^.  viij''. 

"  Item  one  House  buylded  of  frestone  att  the  southest  corner  of  the  Dynyng 
Chamber,  xviij  fote  wide,  thirtene  fote  longe,  and  xxj  fote  high.  A  Chamber  over 
it  with  a  stepe  roufe  covered  with  lead  cleane  wasted,  pulled  downe  to  the  grounde 
and  destroied  by  the  said  late  bisshopp  ;  which  to  repeir  againe  will  cost  in  stone, 
lyme  and  workemanshipp  cxx''.  ;  in  timber,  etc.,  xiij'".  vj'*.  viij''. ;  in  leade,  xx". ; 
in  toto  cliij"-  vj*-  viij''- 

"  Item  one  Clozet  or  Studie  nere  to  the  same,  beinge  xxj  fote  in  lenght  and  ix 
in  bredth,  the  roufe  wherof  was  covered  with  lead :  which  lead  was  pulled 
downe  by  the  commandement  of  the  said  busshopp,  and  the  timber-work  of  the 
roufe  therof  and  the  flore  of  the  Chamber  therein  clean  wasted  and  utterly 
destroied ;  which  will  cost  to  be  repeired,  in  lead  x".  ;  in  timber  worke  vj".  xiij'. 
iiij''.  ;  in  toto  xvj".  xiij^.  iiij''. 

"  Item  one  Clozett  or  Oratorio  adjoyning  to  the  Chapell  of  the  south  side,  and 
another  Clozett  on  the  north  side,  bothe  which  rouffes  were  covered  with  lead  & 
pulled  downe  by  the  commandment  of  the  said  late  busshopp :  by  reason  wherof 
the  timber  remaynyng  of  the  said  rouffes  &  the  flores  of  the  said  Clozettes  is  vitterly 
wasted  ;  which  to  repeir  will  cost  in  lead  &  workemanshipp  xxx".  ;  in  timber-worke 
xiij".  vj^  viij''.  ;  in  stone,  etc.,  xP.  —  xlv''.  vj**.  viij''. 

"  Item  one  other  Tower  northe  frome  the  said  Clozett  with  a  stepe  rouff 
covered  with  lead  :  which  lead  was  lately  pulled  downe  by  the  commandement  of 
the  said  late  busshopp  ;  which  to  I'epeir  will  cost  in  lead,  etc.,  xxx".  ;  in  timber, 
etc.,  iij".  :  in  toto  xxxiij". 

"  Item  one  Longe  Stair  with  a  Porch  att  th'entre  within  the  Square  Courte  on 
th'est  side  goynge  upp  to  the  Chapell,  covered  with  lead  :  the  roufe  wherof  and  the 
lead  was  pulled  downe  by  the  said  late  busshopp's  commandment  ;  which  to  repeir 
will  cost  in  lead,  etc.,  xx''- ;  in  timber,  etc.,  v''-  :  in  toto  xxv"- 

"  Item  att  th'upper  end  of  the  Hall  a  Parlour  and  other  Rov/mes  below,  and  a 
Dynyng  Chamber  above,  under  one  roufe  covered  with  lead,  of  the  lenght  of  xxvj 
yerdes,  being  in  gret  decaie  both  in  lead,  timber,  stone,  iron  and  glasse  ;  And  next 
the  same  a  Chapell  covered  with  lead.  And  ther  is  wantinge  of  the  roufe  of  the 
said  Chapell,  likewise  pulled  downe,  above  a  fother  and  an  half  of  lead.  The  timber 
of  which  rouffe  is  also  in  great  decay.  And  next  the  Chapell  on  the  north  side 
there  is  one  Rowme  in  great  decaie  both  in  the  rouffe,  in  timber  and  in  lead,  and  so 
ruynous  that  it  is  like  to  fall  downe.     And,  next  the  same,  ther  is  one  other 
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Chamber  of  foure  and  fiftie  fote  in  lenght,  with  a  stepe  rouffe  covered  with  lead, 
savinge  that  ther  is  likewise  taken  downe  frome  the  said  rouffe  about  iij  fother  of 
lead  likewise  in  great  decaie,  with  ix  windowes  in  it  of  two  lightes  a  pece,  out 
of  which  windowes  the  whole  iron  and  glasse  is  pulled  downe  and  taken  away. 
All  which  said  Rowmes  to  repeir  will  cost,  to  our  judgementes,  in  lead  and  worke- 
inanshipp  an  hundreth  poundes,  in  timber  Ix"-  —  clx''- 

"  Item  the  flore  of  the  Parlour  beinge  in  lenght  xvij  yardes  and  vij  yardes 
brode,  paved  with  square  tile  stones,  was  taken  upp  and  carried  away  about  May 
last  past  by  Mris  Thornehill  widow.     All  which  to  repeir  will  cost  viijl'- 

"  Item  the  repeiringe  of  all  the  Leades  and  Guttars  before  not  especified  we 
esteme  to  amounte  to  xl''- 

"  Item  one  Wodden  Bridge  of  timber  towarde  the  Garden,  utterly  decaied  and 
gone,  iij''-  vj^-viij'^- 

"  Item  the  Glasse  Windowes  about  the  said  house  are  very  ruynous,  so  that 
we  esteme  the  decay  therof  to  a  thousand  foure  hundreth  thre  score  and  eight  fote. 
We  value  everie  fote  to  vj  <J-,  after  sixscore  to  the  hundreth,  xxiij''^  xiiij*- 

"  Item  the  Barrs  of  Iron  and  Lockettes  of  Iron  are  taken  away  furth  of  the 
windowes  to  the  number  of  six  score  and  fouretene,  which  we  esteme  in  value 
xiiij''-  X'- 

"  Item  a  Lodge  att  the  Parke  gate,  very  ruynous,  part  of  it  alreadie  pulled 
downe,  and  all  the  rest  readie  to  fall,  xxx^'- 

"  Summa  totalis  Dcclix''-  xvij^- 

"  John  Lowther.  John  Davyes. 

Robart  Arlushe.  Edward  Ricson. 

Robert  Pereson.  Robert  Collinge. 

Robert  Ci-oyser.  Thomas  Freman. 

Thomas  Croyser.  David  Belt,  alias  Cooke. 

John  Langton.  John  Audus. 

John  Noble.  Robert  Awdus. 

John  Apethorpe.  John  Birkenshawe. 

Thomas  Savage.  Thomas  Thorneton." 
Thomas  Kyrkele. 

Of  tbe  palace  at  Howden  there  is  but  little  now  remaining. 
Neglect  and  the  carelessness  and  rapacity  of  lessees  have  taken  away 
almost  every  trace  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  gateway  towards 
the  north  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  made  of  brick,  and  bears  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  Langley.  One  bay,  also,  of  the  vaulting  under 
the  bishop's  lodging  is  in  existence,  now  used  as  a  dairy,  and  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  munificent  Bishop  Skirlaw,  who  erected  it.  The 
fruit-house  is  the  only  other  portion  of  the  palace  that  has  been 
preserved.  It  stands  on  a  little  bridge  crossing  the  moat,  but  it  has 
been  much  tampered  with.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gate-house 
there  is  a  building  with  a  somewhat  ancient  air  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Of  course 
some  old  materials  have  been  used  up  in  it ;  and  they  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  modern  parsonage  house  which  is  at  a  short  distance 
from  it. 
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Rules  and  Measures  for  Church  Pews.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
in  November,  18t6,  being  an  extension  of  one  division  of  a 
Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  same  Society  a1^  Leicester,  in 
1854.     By  Sir  H.  Drtden,  Bart.,  Hon.  Memb.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot. 

Contents. — Pewing  common. — To  be  for  Church  of  England. —  Definitions. — For 
men  and  women. — Positions  of  body. — Recent  pews. — What  kneeling  is  not. 
Arranging  pews. — Passages. — Classes  of  old  pew  ends. — Stalls. — Book  board. 
— Measures  of  old  pew  ends. — Chairs. — Benches. —Rules  1 — 7. — Dimensions 
advised.  —  Kneeling  stools.  —  Retaining  old  pews. — Advisable  alterations. — 
Varnish  not  to  be  used. 

There  is  annually  a  large  sum  spent  in  building,  repairing,  altering, 
and  fitting  churches  ;  and  numerous  plans  for  these  vs'orks  come 
before  this  Society. 
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Probably  the  most  common  of  all  the  operations  connected  with 
this  matter  is  the  re-pewing  them.  As  the  fitting  of  a  church  is  too 
expensive  a  process  to  be  done  afresh  every  five  or  six  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  it  properly  when  it  is  done ;  and 
that  if  a  church  is  badly  done  it  is  farther  off  being  ivell  done  than 
it  ever  was.  Judging  by  the  fittings  often  seen,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  designers  were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  human  body. 

It  is  farther  assumed  that  the  said  churches  are  to  be  used  for 
the  performance  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  then 
follows  that  the  fittings  ought  to  be  such  as  to  allow  the  due 
performance  of  the  said  Liturgy. 

The  word  "  seat"  is  hereafter  restricted  to  the  board  on  which 
people  sit.  The  word  "  pew"  is  used  for  the  front,  back,  floor,  seat, 
and  ends.  Though  almost  out  of  use,  the  word  "  pew"  is  convenient, 
as  it  is  comprehensive.  The  word  "  mass"  of  pews  signifies  several 
continuous  pews,  bounded  by  a  passage  or  wall. 

Matters  of  appearance  are  matters  of  opinion  ;  but  most  of  the 
rules  and  measures  given  hereafter  depend  on  matters  of  fact, 
the  truth  of  which  every  one  can  test  for  himself. 

The  pews  of  a  church  should  be  calculated  for  accommodation 
of  men  and  women  of  the  average  size  ;  except  pews  for  children 
only,  which  might  be  smaller  in  every  way  than  the  measures 
hereafter  given.  Of  the  four  positions  of  the  body — standing,  lying, 
sitting,  and  kneeling — three  are  used  in  the  service  of  our  church, 
but  only  two — standing  and  kneeling — are  ordered  in  the  Prayer- 
book  or  used  by  the  minister  ;  yet  people's  chief  desire  has  been  to 
get  accommodation  for  sitting.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  for  or 
against  the  propriety  of  kneeling  in  church.  That  position  is 
plainly  ordered  in  the  Prayer-book  ;  and  if  a  church  is  to  be  fitted 
for  the  performance  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
pews  must  enable  people  to  kneel  in  them.  The  pews  usually 
made  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  prevented  kneeling,  even  if  the 
occupants  wished  to  do  so.  The  result  of  this  was  that  where 
people  could  kneel  they  did  not ;  and  this  habit  still  continues.  In 
most  churches,  however,  the  pews  are  still  very  inconvenient  to 
kneel  in,  and  nothing  more  convenient  than  the  floor  is  given  to  the 
poor  to  kneel  on.  The  large  square  pews  certainly  afford  room  for 
kneeling,  but  are ,  inconvenient.  In  some  of  the  "  Articles  of 
Inquiry"  sent  by  the  Archdeacon  to  churchwardens  is  the  question, 
"Are  there  hassocks,  mats,  or  cushions  in  sufficient  number,  and  in 
due  repair,  for  kneeling  ?"  But  the  question  is  not  put,  "  Are  the 
pews  in  your  church  such  that  people  can  conveniently  kneel  in 
them  ?"  From  one  cause  or  other  this  is  rarely  the  case  ;  and  it  is 
useless  to  tell  congregations  to  kneel  unless  the  means  are  afforded 
them. 

But  people  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  kneeling  is.  With  most, 
even  of  the  upper,  classes,  a  compound  position  between  sitting  and 
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kneeling  is  considered  to  be  kneeling ;  the  arms  at  the  same  time 
resting  on  the  desk  or  rail  in  front,  the  head  lolling  on  the  arms, — 
the  responses,  if  any,  made  in  this  position,  sounding  like  a  bee  in 
a  bottle.  In  the  following  Rules  this  compound  position  is  not  taken 
to  be  kneeling  within  the  meaning  of  the  rubric. 

We  are,  then,  required  in  making  or  repairing  pews  to  accom- 
modate as  many  persons  in  the  church  as  possible,  consistently 
with  their  having  proper  room  for  standing,  sitting,  and  kneeling. 
This  latter  requirement  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  pewing  churches. 

There  are  two  chief  plans  of  arranging  the  masses  of  pews  in 
churches  with  aisles  [Plate  I.  fig.  1].  First,  to  have  the  masses 
of  pews  clustered  round  the  pillars,  with  a  passage  up  each  aisle- 
wall,  and  a  passage  up  the  centre  of  the  nave.  Second,  to  have  the 
passage  in  the  nave  as  before,  but  to  have  pews  along  the  aisle-walls, 
and  a  passage  between  them  and  the  other  masses  of  pews.  In  old 
churches  there  is  generally  a  cross  passage  (N.  &  S.)  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  another  next  to  the  chancel  arch. 

The  first  plan  is  usually  found  in  old  churches  with  narrow 
aisles — perhaps  under  10  f :  wide.  The  second  plan  is  usually  adopted 
in  churches  with  wider  aisles — over  10  f :  wide. 

Where  it  can  be  done,  the  first  plan  is  to  be  preferred,  as  more 
picturesque,  less  expensive,  and  less  liable  to  dry  rot. 

In  many  old  churches  the  pillars  on  the  north  and  south  are  not 
exactly  opposite  each  other.  Where  they  are  irregular,  jjut  the 
masses  of  pews  level  and  true  with  each  other,  and  do  not  regard 
the  pillars.  If  you  are  to  divide  the  main  masses  of  pews  by  a 
wooden  partition,  place  the  dividing  (east  and  west)  rail  and  partition 
as  near  as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  centres  of  the  pillars,  and 
discontinue  it  at  the  rails  next  on  each  side  to  a  pillar, — that  is,  do 
not  let  the  divisions  touch  the  pillars.  [PL  I.  fig.  1.]  Cut  the 
seats  short,  so  as  to  shew  as  much  as  possible  the  bases  of  the  pillars. 
There  should  not  be  a  partition  in  any  pew  in  which  a  pillar  or 
part  of  a  pillar  stands. 

In  arranging  the  masses  of  pews,  make  each  passage  of  the 
same  width  throughout.  In  many  churches,  old  and  new,  the 
central  passage  w-est  of  the  cross  is  narrower  than  that  east  of 
the  cross  ;  but  it  is  always  unpicturesque.  Passages  in  newly-fitted 
churches  are  generally  too  narrow  for  convenience  or  appearance. 
Compare  the  effect  of  an  old  church  with  a  seven-feet  passage,  and 
a  new  one  with  a  three-feet  six-inch  passage.  There  is  no  more 
efficacious  way  of  ruining  the  appearance  of  a  church  than  pewing 
across  the  centre  of  the  nave,  as  at  the  Temple. 

The  masses  of  pews  must  not  run  up  to  the  chancel  arch,  but  a 
passage  must  be  made  north  and  south  all  across  the  church 
between  the  pews  and  the  east  jamb  of  the  last  side  arch,  or  the 
chancel  arch,  if  there  is  no  arcade.  [PL  I.  fig.  1.]  This  is  a 
point  often  neglected.  The  larger  the  church  is  the  wider  the 
passages,  especially  the  central  one,  must  be. 
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There  are  three  great  classes  of  old  pew  ends  [PI.  I.] : — 
1— The  thick  block  with  finials  [fig.  2]. 
2 — The  square-topped  ends  cut  out  of  solid  blocks,  with  or  without 

tracery  on  the  faces  [fig.  5]. 
3 — The  square-topped  ends  made  of  a  frame  and  panel,  with  or 
without  tracery  and  buttresses  added  [fig.  6]. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  the  third  sort  used  for-  all  but  the 
corners,  and  there  the  first  sort  used  ;  but  this  plan  is  incongruous, 
and  not  advisable.  On  the  whole  I  think  the  finials  best  confined 
to  the  chancel.  If  you  are  to  have  tracery  on  the  faces,  the  third 
sort  is  preferable  to  the  second,  as  you  get  easily  a  more  deeply-sunk 
panel,  and  a  better  surface  to  it ;  and  you  get  a  better  shadow  from 
the  top  moulding.  In  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  the  second 
sort  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  exclusively  used,  except  a  few  ends  of 
the  first  sort ;  and  there  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  pewing  of  that 
part  of  England.  In  this  part  of  England  there  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  second  sort,  generally  rude,  and  some  good  examples  of  the 
first  sort ;  but  the  third  sort  is  the  one  commonly  met  with.  There 
are  a  few  examples  of  a  variety  of  the  second  sort — block  ends  with 
rails  added  on  the  top. 

In  the  old  pews  there  is  almost  always  a  narrow  flat  board 
attached  to  the  partition  in  front  of  the  occupant  [PI.  I.  fig.  7]. 
Sometimes  when  there  is  no  division  below  the  seat,  this  board  is 
part  of  the  seat  [PI.  I.  fig.  81 ;  but  it  is  generally  separate,  and  about 
1  f :  9  i :  from  the  floor  of  the  pew. 

The  original  use  of  this  has  been  doubted.  It  cannot  have  been 
for  books  ;  for  few,  if  any,  of  the  congregation  had  them  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  which  period  most  of  our  pewing  belongs,  nor 
can  it  have  been  for  kneeling  on,  for  it  is  too  high,  nor  to  rest  the 
elbows  on,  for  it  is  too  low  ;  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  to  rest 
the  hands  on.  In  some  churches,  as  at  Warmington,  near  Oundle, 
the  block  ends,  with  finials  of  the  usual  size  [PI.  I.  fig.  2],  supporting 
seats,  are  alternated  with  small  block  ends  with  finials  [PI.  I.  fig.  3], 
which  support  boards  6  i :  wide  and  about  1  f :  2  i :  above  the  top  of 
the  sill,  without  a  rail  or  division  attached.  From  the  front  of  the 
seat  to  this  board  is  1  f :  6  i :  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  board  is 
to  answer  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  purpose  as  the  boards 
before  mentioned. 

Probably  at  the  time  the  pewing  was  made,  people  knelt  on  the 
floor,  or  on  some  thin  hassock.  The  board  supported  by  separate 
small  block  ends  might  have  allowed  the  kneelers'  elbows  to  rest  on 
it,  which  could  not  be  done  in  the  other  case  on  account  of  the  top 
rail  stopping  the  necessary  inclination  of  the  head.  They  may  be 
considered  of  old  as  leaning-boards,  but  now  we  call  them  book- 
boards,  on  account  of  their  modern  use.  At  Ketton  an  adjunct  to 
the  block-end  supports  this  leaning-board. 

The  pews  in  chancels  were  either  flat-backed  or  elbowed  stalls, 
and  in  front  was  alwavs  a  desk,  not  a  horizontal  narrow  board  as  in 
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pews  of  naves  and  aisles.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  low  seat 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  division  supporting  the  desk. 

In  cathedrals  and  large  monastic  churches  the  stalls  next  the 
arcades,  as  far  as  I  know,  were  always  elbowed  and  under  canopies. 

The  pre-reformation  pews  of  the  third  sort  [PL  I.  figs.  6  &  7J, 
commonly  have  a  sill  about  6  i :  high  from  the  floor  of  the  passage ; 
the  floor  of  the  pews  being  2  or  3  i :  below  the  top  of  the  sill,  which 
is  an  error.  In  many  cases  it  appears  probable  that  there  was  no 
wooden  floor  originally. 

The  pew  ends  are  commonly  about  If:  9i:  wide,  and  about 
5?.  f :  71:  above  the  top  of  the  sill. 

In  some  cases  the  top  of  the  rail  is  not  more  than  2  f :  above  the 
sill. 

The  studs  of  the  ends  are  about  3^  i :  wide  and  2i  thick,  exclu- 
sive of  the  buttresses,  which  project  about  1  i :  [PL  I.  fig.  9.]  The 
top  rails  are  about  5  i :  deep  with  a  roll  at  top,  and  commonly  a 
smaller  roll  on  one  or  both  of  the  slopes.  [Fig.  10  &  11.] 

The  top  rail  of  the  pew  ends  usually  projects  endways  J  or  J  i : 
beyond  the  stud,  which  improves  the  outline.  [Fig.  6.]  It  is  put  on 
to  the  stud  with  a  flat  joint,  not  a  mitre  joint — the  chamfer  or 
moulding  being  stopped.  Generally  the  front  rail  of  a  mass  of  pews 
has  a  moulding  projecting  beyond  the  face  of  the  stud  on  each  side 
[PL  I.  fig.  10],  and  is  about  4^1:  wide;  but  the  back  rail  of  the 
dividing  rails  and  the  rails  of  the  ends  have  this  projecting  moulding 
on  one  side  only  [fig.  11],  in  order  to  make  a  smooth  back  for  the 
sitter  ;  but  occasionally  this  convenience  was  disregarded,  and  all  the 
rails  are  alike. 

The  top  of  the  seat  is  commonly  about  If:  4  i :  above  the  top  of 
the  sill,  and  the  top  of  the  leaning  board  about  If:  10  i : 

The  old  seats  are  often  not  more  than  If:  wide,  which  is  too 
narrow  for  convenience.  This  was  partly  because  they  disliked 
joining  boards,  and  so  the  width  of  the  seat  was  regulated  by  the 
width  of  the  board.  The  width  of  the  pew, — that  is,  from  middle 
to  middle  of  top  rails,  varies  from  3  f :  to  3  f :  9  i :,  and  is  generally 
about  3  f :  5  i :  In  the  most  simple  forms  of  old  pews,  the  divisions 
do  not  reach  below  the  seat  [fig.  8],  but  this  is  a  defect. 

Some  persons  object  to  fixed  pews  in  churches,  and  wish  to  have 
only  chairs,  as  at  All  Saints',  Margaret-street.  Firstly,  because 
they  are  less  expensive  than  fixed  seats,  and  secondly,  because  they 
are  moveable.  Where  money  is  spent  in  elaboration  of  the  stone 
work,  it  is  inconsistent  to  have  paltry  wood  work  for  the  main 
purpose  of  a  church — accommodation  of  worshippers. 

If  the  chairs  are  made  expensive  and  handsome,  then,  probably, 
one  advantage  will  be  lost — their  lightness.  The  advantage  of  their 
being  moveable  is  questionable.  Are  they  moved,  and  if  so,  when  ? 
Doubtless  it  is  good  taste  to  have  chairs  or  moveable  benches  for 
parts  of  a  church  where  there  ought  not  to  be  seats  at  all,  but  where 
occasionally  a  large  congregation  requires  seats  ;  and,  as  to  ornament 
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anything  which  has  no  business  where  it  is,  is  surely  bad  taste,  the 
plainest  chairs  or  benches  are  best  for  that  purpose.  But  in  the 
parts  of  a  church  commonly  used,  the  moveability  is  no  advantage, 
as  they  are  not  moved.  There  are  various  disadvantages  in  chairs. 
They  are  unsteady,  noisy,  get  out  of  line,  are  liable  to  damage,  and 
the  front'  legs  are  very  inconvenient  to  persons  passing  by  others 
along  the  row  ;  and  the  bar  underneath  much  in  the  way  of  kneeling. 

To  have  heavy  moveable  benches  for  the  main  parts  of  churches 
is  absurd ;  presenting  no  advantage  and  many  disadvantages. 

The  following  rules  and  remarks  presuppose  that  fixed  pews  are 
used  for  all  the  parts  of  a  church  which  ought  commonly  to  be  occu- 
pied, and  that  chairs  or  light  moveable  benches  are  used  for  parts 
occasionally  used.  Some  of  the  rules  apply  also  to  chairs  and  benches. 
It  is  farther  presupposed  that,  as  in  old  pewing,  there  are  no  doors. 
The  rules  do  not  affect  the  mouldings  or  thickness  of  timber. 

Wherever  there  are  chairs  or  moveable  benches,  it  follows  that 
the  lloor  under  them  must  be  flush  with  the  floor  of  the  passage ; 
and  for  this  purpose  tiles,  stones,  and  wooden  block  pavement  have 
been  used.  It  is  objected  that  the  two  first  are  cold  to  the  feet,  and 
require  matting  over  them.  The  third  has  the  advantage  of  being 
noiseless,  but  is  difficult  to  clean,  liable  to  decay,  and  difficult  to 
repair. 


RULES. 


I. — The  floor  of  the  pew  must  be  level  with  the  top  of  the 
sill,  and  at  least  4|  inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
■^    passage.     [PL  II.  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.] 

It  is  of  great  consequence,  both  for  the  dryness  and  warmth,  and  pure  atmos- 
phere of  the  church,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  woodwork,  that  there  should 
be  an  impervious  floor  under  the  pews,  and  ventilation  between  that  and  the 
wooden  floor.  A  vacuum  without  the  impervious  floor  does  not  prevent  the  rising 
of  the  damp ;  and  this  damp  is  generally  an  unwholesome  exhalation  from  the 
vicinity  of  corpses  in  or  close  to  the  church.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  concrete 
or  asphalt  floor  under  the  m.asses  of  pews. 

If  the  floor  of  the  pew  is  not  level  with  the  top  of  the  sill,  the  pew  cannot  be 
well  swept  out.  If  the  top  of  the  sill  and  floor  of  the  pew  are  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  passage,  it  is  diflicult  to  get  ventilation  under  them  ;  and  the  pictorial  effect  is 
much  less  good  to  most  persons'  eyes.  There  should  be  a  concrete  floor  flush  with 
the  floor  of  the  passage.  The  outside  sill  is  laid  on  this,  just  covering  the  junction 
with  the  pavement,  and  having  air-holes  in  it. 

I  recommend  that  the  sleepers  for  the  floor,  and  the  sills  under  the  divisions, 
are  supported  on  pieces  of  tile  every  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  laid  on  the  concrete 
floor.  In  the  corners  of  the  pews,  air-holes  may  be  cut,  and  thus  ventilation  kept 
up  under  the  whole  floor.  It  is,  of  course,  beneflcial  to  prepare  all  the  sleepers  and 
sills  in  Burnett's  anti-dry-rot  preparation. 

II. — The  top  of  the  top  rail  must  not  be  more  than  2  feet 
]  0  inches  from  the  floor  of  the  pew.  The  narrower 
the  pew  is  the  lower  the  rail  must  be. 
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If  the  top  of  the  rail  is  higher  than  this  (besides  being  less  well  looking),  it  is 
too  high  for  kneeling  at  [fig.  6],  except  with  a  very  high  hassock.  If  it  is  lower 
than  2  feet  6  inches,  it  does  not  support  a  person's  back  when  sitting.  If  people 
are  to  kneel  on  the  floors,  or  on  a  thin  mat,  the  top  of  the  rail  should  not  be  more 
than  2  feet  5  inches.     The  height  of  kneeling-stools  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

III. — The  backs  must  not  slope,  and  the  divisions  must  go 
to  the  floor  of  the  pew.     [PI.  II.  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.] 

If  the  backs  slope,  the  room  for  sitting  in  the  pew  is  increased  ;  but  the  room 
for  standing  and  kneeling  in  the  next  pew  behind  such  back  is  equally  decreased. 
[Figs.  7,  8,  10,  11.]  The  room  for  sitting  is  between  the  perpendicular  of  the  front 
edge  of  the  seat  and  the  top  rail  of  the  back.  The  distance  of  the  division  in 
front,  if  any,  is  important.  If  the  back  is  to  support  a  person's  back  from  the  seat 
up,  it  must  slope  much  more  than  it  is  usually  made  to  do.  If  only  the  top  is  to 
touch  a  sitter's  back,  then  the  sloping  the  back  is  only  equal  to  widening  the  seat. 

The  contrast  of  a  sloped  back  with  an  upright  pew  end  [fig.  7]  is  very  ugly, 
especially  when  the  slope  is  slight.  To  slope  the  backs  07ili/  a  little  is  to  make  a 
deformity,  with  scarce  any  advantage  for  sitting.  If  it  is  determined  to  have  sloped 
backs,  it  is  clearly  better  not  to  have  square  pew-ends,  but  some  of  the  curved 
or  irregular  forms.  [Figs.  13,  14,  15.]  Sloped  backs  are  never  found  in  old  pewing, 
except  in  chancel  stalls. 

The  back  rail  must  not  project  on  the  seat  side  beyond  the  studs.  [PI.  I. 
fig.  11.] 

The  room  for  standing  and  kneeling  is  between  the  perpendicular  of  the  front 
edge  of  the  seat  and  the  back  edge  of  the  book-board,  which  space  should  be  1  f: 
6  i:  ;  or,  if  there  is  no  book-board,  of  the  back  edge  of  the  top  rail,  in  which  case 
it  should  be  1  f :  9  i :  If  the  division  below  the  seat  is  not  under  the  back  edge  of 
the  seat,  bi;t  as  figs.  10,  7,  the  room  for  kneeling  is  curtailed  in  the  pew  in  front 
of  the  said  division.  The  object  of  sloping  the  back  is  to  give  greater  space  for 
sitting  ;  and  hence,  if  kneeling  room  is  also  to  be  given,  the  width  of  the  pews 
must  be  more  than  3  f:  3  i: 

If  the  divisions  do  not  go  to  the  floor,  there  is  often  a  great  draught  under  the 
seats  [figs.  11,  13] ;  and  the  hassocks,  if  any  are  used,  get  pushed  into  the  next 
pews  :  and  hats,  if  placed  under  the  seats,  get  kicked  by  the  neighbours.  Reasons 
of  privacy  cause  many  to  dislike  the  absence  of  divisions  below  the  seats. 

IV. — The  seat  must  be  at  least  1  foot  1  inch  wide,  and  the 
top  of  it  1  foot  4  inches  or  1  foot  5  inches  from 
the  floor  of  the  pew. 

Old  pews  are  often  deficient  in  the  width  of  the  seat.  The  distance  from  the 
middle  of  the  top  rail  to  the  perpendicular  of  the  front  edge  of  the  seat  (which,  if 
the  back  is  upright,  is  the  width  of  the  seat)  should  be  1  foot  3  inches  The  wider 
the  seat  up  to  1  f:  5  i:  the  better.     [PI.  II.  fig.  1—4.] 

If  the  back  is  upright,  or  sloped  only  at  the  usual  angle,  the  hinder  3  or  4 
inches  of  the  seat,  and  the  3  or  4  inches  of  the  back  next  above  the  seat,  are  not 
touched  by  a  sitter.  The  measures  of  height  suppose  no  cushions  ;  which  should 
be  in  all  or  none  of  the  pews.  The  edge  of  the  seat  should  be  rounded.  If  a  seat 
is  to  have  a  cushion  on  it,  it  should  not  exceed  1  f:  3^  i:  in  height.  Some  people 
have  made  seats  sloping  backwards  like  some  seats  in  railway  carriages.  These  are 
very  convenient  for  tall,  but  not  for  short  persons. 

V. — The  pews  from  the  middle  of  the  top  rail  to  the  middle 
of  the  next  top  rail  must  be  3  feet  at  least.  They 
should  be  3  feet  2  inches  or  3  feet  3  inches.  [PL  II. 
figs.  1 — 4.] 

VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  II.  N 
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If  pews  are  narrower  than  3  f:  they  are  very  uncomfortable  for  sitting, 
kneeling,  or  standing,  unless  there  are  no  divisions  below  seats,  when  they  may 
be  comfortable  for  sitting  only.  If  hassocks  or  kneeling-stools  are  used,  there  is 
scarce  room  for  them. 

VI. — The  book-board  must  not  be  more  than  5  inches  wide, 
nor  more  than  1  foot  11  inches  from  the  floor  of  the 
pew. 

Generally  the  book-board  is  placed  near  the  top  of  the  front  of  the  pew  (back 
of  next  pew  in  front),  and  this  decreases  the  room  for  kneeling  very  much,  as  it 
comes  against  a  person's  chest.  By  putting  it  lower  down  it  comes  in  the  hollow 
of  the  body  when  kneeling.  As  a  rest  for  the  elbows  and  arms  it  only  suits 
persons  of  one  height. 

VII. — There  must  not  be  a  seat  outside  the  front  panels  of 
a  mass  of  pews. 

A  seat  in  this  position  [fig.  5]  is  quite  opposed  to  the  old  usage,  is  very 
unpicturesque,  gives  the  occupants  no  rail  to  kneel  at,  and  often  causes  them  to  be 
in  the  way  of  persons  passing  by.  If  there  is  a  seat  for  boys  outside  chancel  stalls 
there  must  be  a  rail  in  front  of  it. 


The  principal  dimensions  advisable  are  these  :- 

Sill  5  i :  deep. 

Top  of  top  rail  2  f :  7  i :  from  floor  of  pew. 

Top  of  seat  1  f ;  5  i : 

Top  of  book-board  1  f :  10  i : 

Width  of  end  1  f:9  i: 

Width  of  seat  1  f:  9  i: 

Width  of  book-board  5  i : 

Width  of  pews — middle  to  middle  3  f :  3  i : 


For  kneeling  on,  I  recommend,  instead  of  hassocks,  stools  of  the 
length  of  each  pew.  [PI.  I.  fig.  12.]  The  top  to  be  of  deal  (battens), 
6f  inches  wide  and  1\  inch  thick.  They  must  have  oak  supports 
at  the  ends,  and  every  lf:6i:orlf:9i:,  and  must  be  5  i :  high, 
without  the  padding,  which  is  to  be  of  alva  marina  or  horse  hair, 
under  a  canvas  cover.  There  must  be  a  separate  drugget  cover  of 
red  or  other  colour,  fitting  tightly  on  the  top  of  the  stool.  The  tops 
to  be  horizontal,  not  sloped. 

These  stools  must  have  behind  them  a  strip  or  two  blocks  to 
prevent  their  being  pushed  too  near  the  front  of  the  pew.  They 
are  held  in  place  by  two  staples  screwed  into  the  floor  [fig.  13], 
through  which  a  small  pin  is  pushed  into  the  oak  support  at  each 
end.  When  this  is  pulled  out,  the  stool  can  easily  be  moved.  The 
near  (seat)  side  of  the  stool  must  be  1  f :  2  i :  from  the  perpendicular 
of  the  front  edge  of  the  seat. 
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The  advantage  of  stools  over  hassocks  is  that  they  are  kept  wheer 
they  ought  to  be,  are  always  sufficient  for  the  occupants  of  the  pew, 
and  give  room  for  feet  under  them.  The  disadvantage  is  that  they 
cannot  be  put  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  nor  put  in  the  exact 
spot  where  each  occupant  might  wish  them  when  in  use. 

If  hassocks  are  used,  probably  the  best  size  is  1  f:  X  7  i:, 
and  5  i :  thick. 

For  stools  for  singers,  see  "Lectures  on  Music,"  in  the  vol.  of  the 
Arch.  Soc.  for  1853. 

In  reckoning  the  accommodation  in  a  church,  I  believe  the 
common  reckoning  is  1  f :  8  i :  a  person,  supposing  a  fair  proportion 
to  be  children.     For  adults,  2  f :  or  more  ought  to  be  allowed. 

The  expense  of  pewing  may  be  roughly  taken  at  15s.  a  seat  in 
deal,  and  '25s.  in  oak.  The  expense  of  the  stools  is  about  Is.  6d.  a 
foot  run. 

In  re-pewing  a  church  in  which  some  of  the  old  pewing  remains, 
I  should  prefer  copying  the  old  pews  of  that  church  to  copying 
other  pews,  though  they  might  be  a  little  better.  I  should  collect 
into  one  mass  all  the  old  portions  which  were  capable  of  being 
mended  and  used  ;  but  when  old  woodwork  is  decayed  and  mutilated, 
it  is  better  to  cut  new  pews  from  the  old  ones  than  to  attempt  to 
mend  the  old  ones.  Specimens  of  the  old  work  should  be  kept  in 
the  vestry  or  some  convenient  place.  Where  old  ones  are  retained, 
it  will  often  be  feasible  and  advisable  to  widen  the  seats  by  2  or 
3  inches,  to  raise  the  floor  of  the  pew  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
sill,  and  to  add  divisions  below  the  seats. 

So  far  as  my  experience  teaches,  the  use  of  varnish  is  unadvisable 
under  any  circumstances.  It  is  generally  sticky  enough  to  accumu- 
late dust  and  stutF  of  dresses  ;  and  where  it  is  hard,  like  coach 
varnish,  it  cracks  after  a  few  years,  and  from  the  first  shews  every 
scratch.  The  usual  end  of  it  in  civil  and  domestic  work  is  that  it 
is  painted  over.  There  are  staining  liquids  which  can  be  used  to 
darken  deal  roofs  and  fittings,  to  which  the  above-named  objections 
do  not  apply. 

Boiled  oil  must  not  be  used  on  any  wood. 

It  is  a  fatal  error  to  varnish  oak  or  oil  it  at  first.  If  you  do,  it  will 
never  be  a  good  colour.  The  oak  should  be  left  in  its  natural  state 
for  many  years.  When  it  is  apparently  faded,  which  will  probably 
be  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  rub  in  one  coat  of  cold-drawn  linseed 
oil,  and  you  will  have  a  good  colour.  I  anticipate  that  the  mixture 
of  wax  often  used  on  oak  will  prevent  the  wood's  getting  the  most 
desirable  colour.  Probably  it  will  be  beneficial  to  rub  the  oil  at  first 
on  deal  fittings  which  have  been  made  dark  by  stain. 


On  some  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  and  Effigies  in  Leicestershire. 
By  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire  and  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Societies,  at  Market  Harborough, 
on  June  21,  1866. 

The  study  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  and  effigies  contained  in  our 
churches  is  one  replete  with  information  and  instruction.  Whether 
regarded  as  relics  of  family  antiquity,  as  memorials  of  those  who 
flourished  in  many  a  past  age,  in  their  own  generation  honoured  and 
respected,  but  now,  except  for  these  records,  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
unnoticed  and  forgotten ;  or,  as  reminiscences  of  the  last  six  cent- 
uries, exhibiting,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  gradual 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  social  condition  of  the  nobles, 
the  clergy,  and  the  gentry  of  the  country, — they  are  aids  to  historic 
research  which  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with.  Regarding  them  in 
another  point  of  view,  we  trace  through  them  the  incipiency,  the  rise, 
the  progress,  the  decadence,  the  various  changes  in  sculptured  art, 
and,  both  in  design  and  execution,  of  architectural  detail.  Independ- 
ent of  those  worthies  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
architects  and  sculptors  of  consummate  taste  and  skill,  who  have  left 
their  works,  but  not  their  names,  behind  them,  we  connect  the  later 
period  with  some  of  the  great  names  in  our  country  we  love  to 
reverence,  and  who  have  left  the  impress  of  their  minds  in  marble, — 
of  Torregiano,  Nicholas  Stone,  Fanelli,  Bernini,  Grinling  Gibbons, 
Rysbrack,  Roubiliac,  Bacon,  Banks,  Nollekens,  and  last,  not  least, 
of  Flaxman,  not  to  mention  names  of  living  worth.  Their  works 
are  not  confined  to  cathedral  and  large  churches.  In  many  a  retired 
village  church  we  meet  with  works  of  the  highest  interest  in  sculp- 
ture, in  costume,  in  architectural  detail.  Even  on  that  vexata 
qucBstio  "  De  Re  Vestiaria,"  as  much  mooted  perhaps  at  the  present 
day  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  how  much  light  can  be  thrown  by 
an  examination  of  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  the  clergy  of  the  different 
grades,  episcopal  or  otherwise,  of  the  post  Pieformation  period,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  other  historic  records.  I  do  not,  however,  pro- 
pose to  enter,  not  here  at  least,  on  a  question  on  which  so  much 
contention  has  arisen.  If  I  allude  to  it  again,  it  will  be  with  no 
party  feeling,  but  simply,  incidentally,  and  by  way  of  explanation. 

Time  is  of  importance,  I  shall,  therefore,  now  descant,  and  that 
as  briefly  as  possible,  on  some  few  only  of  the  monumental  remains 
in  this  county. 

Of  the  more  ancient  Celtic  sepulchral  monuments  I  know  of 
none  in  this  county.  In  Charnwood  Forest  there  may  be  one  or 
more  of  the  ancient  pillar  stones,  Maen  Mr,  the  most  ancient  form 
of  sepulchral  monument  we  possess,  like  that  described  in  Holy 
Writ,  rough,  unlettered,  and  unhewn,  but  none  such  have  hitherto, 
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to  my  knowledge,  been  noticed  or  described.  Nor  can  I  point  out 
any  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Roman  era,  although  Leicester 
was  a  Koman  city,  and  we  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  such  in 
or  near  its  precincts.  Again,  of  the  Roman  British,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  of  the  Norman  eras,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
sepulchral  monument  within  this  county. 

At  some  future  period,  some  such,  or  the  fragments  of  such, 
may  be  brought  to  light,  buried  in  the  foundations  of  some  of  those 
numerous  churches  in  this  county,  which  appear  to  have  been  re- 
edified  in  that  remarkable  church-building  age  in  this  district,  the 
fourteenth  century. 

There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  wooden  sepulchral  eflfigy  in 
this  county,  although  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Northampton 
and  Rutland  there  are  several. 

The  earliest  sepulchral  effigies  in  this  county  I  can  bring  to  your 
notice  are  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  Tilton  Church  are  two  early  effigies  of  this  period,  representing, 
as  Wyrley,  an  heraldic  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  took 
notes  of  the  monuments  in  some  of  the  Leicestershire  churches, 
tells  us — Sir  John  Digby,  Knight,  who  died  a.d.  1269,  and  Arabella, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  first  of  these 
effigies  Wyrley  describes  as  "Imago  hominis  cum  crure  super  crurem 
hdc  inscriptione. 

'  f  lehan  de  Digby  gist  ici  jjraies  pur  lui : ' 

"Et  hoc  scuta  quoque  super  hracliium.  Azure,  a  fleiir  de  Us  argent, 
with  a  sun  and  moon." 

I  have  personally  examined  this  effigy,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
date  assigned  to  it  by  Wyrley.  It  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
knight  clad  in  a  hawberk  or  coat  of  mail  with  a  sleeveless  surcoat 
over,  with  the  right  hand  represented  grasping  a  sword.  A  long 
heater-shaped  shield — the  length  of  the  shield  on  these  effigies  is 
indicative  of  greater  or  less  antiquity,  and  ought,  therefore,  always 
to  be  noticed — three  feet  in  length,  is  attached  to  the  arm.  This  is 
charged  with  a  fleur  de  lis.  Rowelled  spurs  are  affixed  to  the  heels. 
At  the  feet  is  represented  a  lion,  with  the  fore  paws  on  a  man's  head. 
There  is  nothing  particular  to  notice  in  this  effigy.  The  details  of 
armour  have  probably  been  painted,  and  are  now  worn  away.  The 
legs  are  crossed.  This  figure  has  been  sculptured  with  the  taste 
and  artistic  skill  prevalent  in  the  then  rising  school  of  art.  The 
surface  is  now  somewhat  abrased,  and  the  paint  with  which  it  was 
formerly  covered  entirely  worn  oflf  or  removed. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Lady,  the  effigy  of  whom  is  described  by 
Wyrley  as  "  Mausoleum  quoddam  Domino;  cujus  toga  ornatur  his  notis 
gentilitiis  ut  hie  notavi.  On  the  upper  garment,  jieurs  de  lis ;  on  the 
inner,  or,  two  bars,  three  crosslets ;  in  chief,  gules,  Harcourt." 

These  charges  are  now  obliterated,  the  paint  has  disappeared, 
and,  like  the  other  effigy,  the  surface  is  abrased. 
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This  lady  appears  clad  in  a  gown,  with  close  fitting  sleeves 
buttoned  to  the  wrists,  the  "  maniccc  botonatce ;"  over  this  gown  is 
worn  a  mantle  very  tastefully  disposed.  On  the  head  is  a  veil, 
whilst  in  the  left  hand  is  held  a  scroll,  hanging  down  in  front, 
which  formerly  bore  an  inscription  painted  upon  it,  but  this  is  now 
obliterated.  It  is  this  scroll  which  renders  this  effigy  more  than 
usually  interesting,  and  one  of  an  extremely  rare  class,  as  I  only 
know  of  three  others.  These  are — the  effigy  in  the  west  front  of 
Kochester  Cathedral,  of  the  twelfth  century,  representing  the  queen 
of  Henry  the  First ;  the  sepulchral  effigy  of  a  lady  holding  a  child, 
in  Scarsdale  Church,  Derbyshire  ;  and  the  sepulchral  effigy  of  a 
lady,  in  Bedale  Church,  Yorkshire.  These  two  latter  effigies  are  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  all  three  are  thus  represented  holding 
scrolls. 

There  is  another  interesting  effigy  in  Tilton  Church,  of  the  same 
family,  Digby,  with  certain  peculiarities  of  detail,  but,  as  it  is  of  a 
much  later  date,  I  shall  allude  to  it  presently. 

There  are  scattered  about  the  country  in  different  churches 
certain  sepulchral  effigies,  which,  as  a  class,  have  not  hitherto  met 
with  that  particular  notice  they  deserve.  These  effigies  are  those  of 
civilians  represented  in  their  ordinary  every-day  habit,  as  worn  by 
civilians  or  frankeleins  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Now,  although 
we  find  the  same  arrangement  of  vestments  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  sculptured  effigies  of  ecclesiastics,  the  same  details  and 
arrangement  of  armour,  differing,  indeed,  in  successive  ages,  of 
knights,  the  details  of  the  same  dress  applicable  at  the  same  time  to 
ladies,  I  have  not  found  in  the  sculptured  effigies  of  civilians  of  the 
fourteenth  century  any  that  resemble  each  other  so  closely  in 
costume,  as  with  regard  to  clerical  vestments,  or  the  armour  of 
knights,  or  the  dresses  of  ladies  ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  meet  with 
any  effigy  of  this  peculiar  class,  I  am  particular  in  noting  the  precise 
articles  of  dress  and  how  worn.  Of  this  class  of  effigies  there  are 
several  examples  in  this  county,  perhaps  as  many  as  in  any  county. 
These  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

In  Sibson  Church  there  is  an  interesting  sepulchral  effigy  of 
this  class,  probably  of  the  re-builder  of  the  church,  and  apparently 
of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Over  the  head  is  a 
pedimental  canopy,  crocketted  externally,  and  finished  with  a  finial. 
Beneath  this  is  a  pointed  arch,  which  has,  to  all  appearance,  been 
foliated,  but  the  foliations  have  been  destroyed.  Below  this  canopy, 
forming  part  of  the  sepulchral  slab,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
civilian.  His  head  reposes  on  a  lozenge-shaped  pillow,  supported  by 
two  mutilated  figures  of  angels.  The  head  is  bare,  with  curly, 
flowing  locks.  The  person  represented  is  habited  in  a  long  coat  or 
gown — the  "  tunica  talaris" — with  somewhat  loose  sleeves,  reaching 
midway  between  the  elbows  and  wrists  ;  from  these  issue  the  close- 
fitting  sleeves  of  the  "  Cote-hardy"  or  inner  vest.  Covering  the 
breast  and  shoulders,  but  not  the  head,  is  the  capticium  or  hood. 
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The  feet  rest  against  some  animal,  now  too  mutilated  to  pronounce 
upon,  whilst  the  hands  conjoined  together  on  the  breast,  or  nearly 
so,  are  holding  a  heart. 

Effigies  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  often  represented  holding 
a  heart  between  the  hands,  and  this  was  either  in  allusion  to  that 
saying  of  the  prophet  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  "  Let  us  lift  up 
our  hearts  with  our  hands  to  God  in  the  heavens,"  or  to  that 
expression  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  both  of  the  old  and  reformed 
Ritual,  "  Sursum  corda,  habemus  ad  dominimi " — "  Lift  up  your 
hearts  :  we  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord." 

In  the  church  of  Sheepy,  not  far  from  Sibson,  was  formerly  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  a  civilian  of  this  period,  the  fourteenth  century. 
This,  in  some  recent  alterations,  was  removed  out  of  the  church — 
a  movement  to  be  regretted  if  we  consider,  as  we  fairly  ma}',  this  to 
be  the  effigy  of  the  re-builder  of  the  church — and  placed  under  a 
low  segmental  arch,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  basement  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  tower,  so  as  to  render  the  effigy  somewhat 
difficult  of  minute  examination,  and  yet  render  it  liable  to  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  the  weather. 

It  represents  a  man  habited  in  a  long  gown,  tunic,  or  coat,  with 
close-fitting  sleeves,  and  a  mantle  or  cloak  worn  over  the  back, 
descending  downwards  not  quite  so  low  as  the  gown.  The  head  is 
not  bare,  but  covered  with  the  capucium  or  hood ;  the  hands  are 
conjoined  on  the  breast,  holding  a  heart  between  them  ;  at  the  feet 
are  the  mutilated  remains  of  some  animal,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
head  are  some  slight  architectural  details.  This  effigy  is  of  stone, 
and  in  high  relief,  but  somewhat  rude  and  formal  in  execution. 

In  Peckleton  Church,  under  an  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  civilian  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  This,  from  the  nature  of  the  material — a  kind  of  blue  lias 
stone — is  much  deteriorated,  and  is  covered  with  limewash,  which 
peels  off  in  flakes.  The  features  of  the  face  are  obliterated,  but  the 
head  is  bare.  The  personage  represented  is  habited  in  a  long  gown 
or  coat,  the  tunica  talaris,  with  close-fitting  sleeves  ;  the  hands  are 
conjoined  on  the  breast  as  in  prayer,  the  feet  rest  against  a  mutilated 
animal,  and  the  head  reposes  on  a  lozenge-shaped  pillow.  There  are 
other  effigies  in  this  church  of  interest  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  knight  and  his  lady,  but  they  appear  to  be  little  regarded.  Many 
of  the  minute  details  are  concealed  by  coats  of  whitewash.  The 
material  is  of  a  blue  lias-like  stone,  much  deteriorated  with  age  ; 
and  all  these  effigies  require  careful  cleansing  and  attention. 

In  the  ancient  chantry  chapel  of  the  Turvile  family,  on  the  north 
side  of  Thurlaston  Church,  are  some  most  interesting  monumental 
effigies.  When  I  first  visited  this  church,  some  five-and-thirty 
years  ago,  this  chapel  was  blocked  out  from  the  church,  and  the 
windows  were  also  blocked  up,  so  that  I  could  only  examine  the 
monuments  by  candle  light ;  the  nave  was  of  brick,  I  think,  with 
plain  palladian  windows,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
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in  the  "  style  of  the  time,"  the  whole  of  the  church  being  in  a  most 
deplorable,  neglected,  and  dilapidated  condition. 

When  I  revisited  this  church  on  Monday  last,  the  18th  of  June, 
I  found  the  nave  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  Decorated  style,  at  very 
considerable  expense,  and  the  whole  church  in  complete  order  ;  the 
chantry  chapel  of  the  Turvile  family,  and  in  which  so  many  of  that 
family  had  been  buried  being,  as  many  ancient  chantry  chapels 
were,  private  property,  had,  as  I  was  informed,  been  purchased  by 
the  rector,  and  now  constitutes  part  of  the  church,  the  monuments 
therein  of  great  interest  being  preserved  and  kept  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

Two  only  of  the  sepulchral  effigies  I  shall  proceed  to  describe. 
The  first,  executed  in  a  warm-coloured,  durable  stone,  like  that  of 
Mansfield  Woodhouse,  is  of  a  civilian  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  is  represented  bare-headed ;  the  capucium  or  hood  is  folded  over 
the  breast  and  shoulders.  The  body  habit  consists  of  a  long  super- 
tunic  or  sidegown,  with  loose  sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbows,  and 
oval-shaped  slits  or  pocket-holes  on  the  sides,  disclosing  the  inner 
tunic,  coat,  or  vest,  which  was  belted  round.  From  beneath  the 
sleeves  of  the  supertunic  appear  the  close-fitting  sleeves  of  the  tunic. 
The  hands  repose  on  the  breast,  holding  between  them  a  heart ; 
at  the  feet  is  a  mutilated  animal,  perhaps  a  dog. 

The  dress  of  this  worthy  would  come  under  the  description  we 
sometimes  find  in  ancient  wills — "  Tunica  et  supertunica  cum  caputio." 
Under  a  sepulchral  ogee-shaped  arch  in  the  north  wall  of  this 
chantry  chapel  appears  the  efiigy  of  a  civilian  of  the  fouiteenth 
century,  probably,  from  the  position  it  occupies,  that  of  the  founder 
of  the  chantry.  From  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material,  that, 
like  the  effigies  at  Peckleton,  of  a  kind  of  blue  lias,  this  effigy  is  not 
so  perfect  as  could  be  wished.  It  represents  one  bare-headed,  with 
a  fillet  round  the  head,  clad  in  a  tunic  belted  about  the  waist  and 
extending  to  the  knees  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  are  gone,  but  the 
cross-legged  attitude  is  very  apparent,  a  most  singular  instance,  as  I 
know  only  of  one  other  example  of  a  civilian  being  thus  represented 
— an  effigy  in  Much  Marcle  Church,  Herefordshire.  The  feet  rest 
against  a  lion,  and  the  hands  are  joined  together  on  the  breast. 
I  consider  this  to  be  the  effigy  of  one  of  the  cruce  signati,  or  those 
who  contributed  in  money  to  pilgrimages  made  to  the  Holy  Land. 

I  now  come  to  a  curious,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  a  perfectly 
unique,  sepulchral  effigy.  This  is  in  the  church  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  where,  under  a  depressed  ogee  arch,  cinque-foiled  within,  is 
the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  personage  evidently  of  rank,  habited  in  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim.  Some  years  ago  my  late  friend,  the  Rev.  John 
Morewood  Gresley,  whose  recent  loss  must  be  felt  by  this  Society, 
as  it  unfeignedly  is  by  myself,  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  myself, 
a  long  and  illustrative  account  of  this  effigy,  which  was  printed 
under  the  "  Description  of  a  Monumental  Effigy  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch."     This  account  may,  probably,  be 
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possessed  by  some  of  the  members  of  this  Society.   I  shall,  therefore, 
treat  of  this  effigy  very  briefly. 

This  pilgrim  is  represented  as  habited  in  the  Sdavine,  the 
peculiar  garb  of  pilgrims,  a  kind  of  loose  over-robe,  supertunic,  or 
gown,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ancles,  with  short  and  loose  open 
sleeves  falling  over  the  shoulder  to  a  little  below  the  elbows.  From 
beneath  these  sleeves  appear  the  full  sleeves  of  the  inner  vest  or 
tunic  extending  to  the  wrists.  On  the  feet  are  worn  short  boots 
pointed  at  the  toes,  and  loosely  laced  in  the  front  a  little  above  the 
instep.  Partly  hidden  by  the  head,  neck,  and  right  shoulder,  appears 
the  pilgrim's  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  an  escallop  or  cockle  shell 
upon  it.  The  palmer's  scrip  or  bag  is  suspended  on  the  left  side  by 
a  narrow  belt  crossing  diagonally  over  the  right  shoulder  ;  and  under 
the  left  hand  appears  the  bourdon  or  pilgrim's  staff.  I  do  not  enter 
at  length  into  the  description  of  this  effigy,  having  already  done  so 
in  the  printed  account  I  have  alluded  to,  and  which  is  now  before 
me ;  but  I  may  observe  that,  of  the  Apostles,  the  conventional  garb 
of  St.  James,  as  represented  in  mediaeval  sculpture,  or  carving,  is 
that  of  a  pilgrim  in  the  Sclavine,  and  escalloped  hat,  with  the  scrip 
and  bourdon.  He  is  so  represented  in  a  small  figure  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  stalls  in  Rothwell  Church,  Northamptonshire.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  adduced,  as  that  on  the  orphrey  of  a  cope 
on  a  fine  sepulchral  brass  at  Bottesford,  in  this  county,  to  which  I 
shall  shortly  have  to  allude. 

This  effigy  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  I  take  to  be  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  collar  of  SS  round  the  neck  it 
is  evident  that  it  represents  some  person  of  rank  and  importance. 

I  must  now  return  to  Tilton  Church,  to  an  efligy  in  plate  armour, 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  not  enter  into,  but  representing  one  of 
the  Digby  family,  the  father,  indeed,  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was 
implicated  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  but  the  peculiarity  here  consists, 
not  in  the  effigy  itself,  but  in  having  a  tilting  targe  or  shield  affixed 
to  the  left  arm,  with  the  bouche  or  rest  for  the  tilting  lance.  This 
was  long  after  the  fashion  of  representing  shields  on  effigies  had 
ceased ;  and  as  shields  in  the  time  of  this  worthy  were  not  worn 
in  actual  warfare,  I  look  on  its  introduction  here  as  a  singular  but 
fanciful  conceit. 

Of  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  ecclesiastics,  there  is,  I  think,  in 
Leicestershire,  only  one  of  episcopal  rank — that  of  Bishop  Penny, 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Leicester.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
this  effigy,  which  is  of  somewhat  late  date,  with  this  exception,  that 
one  of  the  episcopal  vestments,  the  Dalmatic,  which  was  worn  over 
the  tunic,  is  not  apparent. 

Effigies  of  priests,  sculptured  or  incised  in  brass  or  alabaster,  are 
not  rare,  and  are  represented  in  the  usual  vestments  worn  at  the 
celebration  of  mass.  There  are,  however,  two  incised  effigies  in 
brass,  which  require  notice.  The  first  is  one  in  the  church  of 
Bottesford,  in  this  county.     This,  I  must  confess,  I  have  not  yet 
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seen,  and,  for  ray  description,  can  only  refer  to  the  engraving  in 
Nichols'  Leicestershire.  This  effigy  is  of  Henry  de  Codyngton, 
formerly  rector  of  Bottesford,  and  prebendary  of  Ortown  and  Crop- 
hill,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell.  He  died  in  the  year 
1404,  and  is  here  represented  in  his  canonical  habit,  consisting  of 
the  surplice,  almucium,  aumasse,  or  furred  tippet,  and  "  cope." 

The  orphreys  of  the  latter  exhibit  figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella,  as  he  was  called,  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim  ;  St.  Michael, 
St.  Catherine,  and  a  bishop.  The  cope  was  the  processional  habit 
or  vestment.  In  the  church  of  Sibson  is  a  very  fine  and  interesting 
effigy  of  a  prebendary,  who  is  also  represented  in  his  canonical 
habit.  He  appears  in  the  cassock  or  long  side  gown,  the  ordinary 
everyday  dress  of  the  clergy.  Over  this  is  worn  the  choral  habit, 
the  surplice,  with  long  loose  sleeves ;  and  over  the  shoulders,  and 
hanging  down  in  front,  is  worn  the  ancient  almucium  or  fur  tippet 
of  the  canons  ecclesiastical.  This  is  singularly  represented  by  sheet 
lead.  The  pei'sonage  here  commemorated  is  John  Moore,  priest 
and  rector  of  the  parish  church  of  Sibson,  and  also  prebendary  of 
Osmonderley.     He  died  in  1532. 

The  canonical  habit  in  which  he  is  represented  is  a  late  example 
of  the  pre-Reformation  period.  The  surplice  was  the  habit  inveighed 
against  by  Bishop  Hooper,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  the 
"  white  vestiment,"  and  the  surplice  and  tippet  fell  under  the  ban  of 
the  Puritan  clergy  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  in  1564, 
commenced  the  celebrated  vestiarian  controversy  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  full  and  unbiassed  account  of  which  is  a  desideratum,  and 
has  yet  to  be  written. 

From  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  we  have  effigies 
representing  the  body  nude  and  emaciated,  skeleton  forms,  the  lively 
image  of  death,  and  figures  in  winding  sheets,  apparelled  as  for 
burial.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  sculptured  effigies  of  the  last 
are  generally  well  executed,  and  are  represented  either  in  a  recum- 
bent or  upright  position,  enveloped  more  or  less  in  the  burial  shroud, 
tied  round  about  the  head  and  below  the  feet. 

In  Frolesworth  Church  we  have  an  instance  of  such  an  effigy 
represented  recumbent  on  a  high  tomb,  enveloped  in  the  shroud, 
with  the  face  only  visible.  This  commemorates  Mrs.  Frances  Stares- 
more,  wife  of  Francis  Staresmore,  Lord  of  that  Manor,  of  an  ancient 
family,  tracing  descent  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 

This  lady  died  in  1057,  and  this  monument  was  erected  in  1658. 
The  sepulchral  effigy  of  her  husband,  clad  in  armour,  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chancel. 

The  effigy,  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave,  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Staresmore  is  sculptured  in  alabaster,  and  I  can  trace  the  hand 
and  execution  of  the  same  artist  on  another  monument,  containing 
no  less  than  three  effigies  and  two  bustos,  in  Wissendinc  Church,  in 
this  county. 
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With  a  rich  store  of  materials  still  unused,  I  must  now  conclude, 
for  I  have  adduced  but  few  only  of  the  sepulchral  effigies  in  this 
county,  and  I  have  not  at  all  descanted  upon  the  architectural 
features  of  the  monuments,  themselves  differing  much  and  varied  in 
design.  But  whether  two  or  six  centuries  old,  the  language  each 
and  all  speak  is  unmistakeable,  though  perhaps  more  vividly  de- 
picted by  the  last  effigy  described. 

"  Let  110  man  sliglit  his  mortalitie." 
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A  Feiv  Plain  Remarks  on  Local  Museums.  Read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archfeological 
Society,  on  June  21st,  1865,  by  C.  Longuet  Higgins,  Esq.,  M.A. 

It  is  in  obedience  to  a  great  law  of  nature  that  bodies  in  motion 
have  their  rate  of  progress  quickened  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
centre  towards  which  they  tend.  And  this  acceleration  of  speed  is 
itself  under  the  control  of  an  unchangeable  law,  the  rate  of  accelera- 
tion being  always  and  everywhere  constant  and  uniform.  This  is 
the  case  with  all  the  great  material  works  of  God's  creation.  He, 
himself,  is  the  source  of  all  life,  the  origin  of  all  power,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  law. 
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It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject  if  I  were  to  endeavour 
to  shew  that  principles  completely  analagous  to  that  whose  operation 
I  have  attempted  thus  to  express  in  these  few  words  as  controlling 
the  entire  physical  creation,  are  found  also,  according  to  their 
character  and  degree,  to  influence  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world. 

Let  me  on  one  point  guard  myself  against  a  possible  misinter- 
pretation of  what  I  have  said.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Divine 
Author  of  all  things,  thousands  of  ages  ago,  set  in  motion  a  machine, 
regulating  it  according  to  a  law,  and  then  that  He  left  it  to  itself  to 
work  itself  out  in  obedience  to  that  law,  withdrawing  Himself  from 
the  work  of  His  own  hands.  He,  who  was  the  source,  the  origin, 
the  foundation  of  all,  is,  even  to  this  moment,  the  sustainer,  the 
supporter,  the  upholder  of  all. 

This  subject,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true  philosophy,  is  a 
very  tempting  one  :  but  I  must  follow  it  in  this  direction  no  longer. 
Thus  much  only  would  I  say,  that  the  marvellous  character  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  with  all  its  untiring  energies,  its  rapid  progress, 
its  searchings  after  that  which  is  new,  its  impatience  and  intolerance 
of  restraint,  its  magnifying  of  human  intellect,  its  unwarrantable 
and  audacious  manner  of  regarding  those  holy  things  which  are  far 
above  out  of  its  sight,  its  strivings  and  contentions  and  competitions, 
as  well  as  those  more  practical  things  for  which  perhaps  we  may 
almost  be  allowed  to  feel  a  pride — the  wonders  performed  through 
the  agency  of  steam,  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  spark  is  made 
to  convey  intelligence  quick  as  thought  from  one  quarter  of  the 
world  to  another ;  the.  overwhelming  marvels  which  chemistry  is 
opening  up  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
extending  even  to  the  nebulte,  those  systems  of  worlds  whose  distance 
defies  all  conception — all  this  and  much  more  of  a  like  kind,  occur- 
ring now,  and  not  till  now,  is  in  obedience  to  a  law,  the  type  and 
counterpart  of  which  we  see  in  the  material  universe ;  and  it  may 
well  excite  in  our  minds  a  deep  and  anxious  interest  as  to  our  own 
position  in  this  present  dispensation ;  a  vast  and  extensive  accelera- 
tion of  intellectual  activity  for  good  and  for  evil  being  as  sure  an 
indication  of  an  approach  to  a  great  crisis  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world,  as  the  rate  of  progression  of  a  body  is  an  indication  of  its 
approach  to  that  power  which  governs  it  in  the  physical  world. 

Many  are  the  results  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  which  I 
have  ventured  to  speak.  The  great  educational  movement — 
philosophical  societies  of  various  kinds — mechanics'  institutes — 
reading-rooms — and  others  of  a  like  character  which  are  springing 
up  everywhere  around  us,  are  examples  in  point.  Another  result 
from  the  same  cause  is  the  formation  of  local  museums,  concerning 
which  I  ask  permission  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  you  to-day. 

Almost  every  large  town  now  endeavours  to  form  for  itself  a 
collection  of  curiosities.  It  is  considered  essential  that  among  the 
lions  of  the  place  there  should  be  a  Museum.    The  institution  is  set 
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going — a  room  is  obtained — and  all  sorts  of  things  are  gathered 
together,  arranged  or  not  arranged,  according  to  some  kind  of  order 
or  disorder,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  considerable  number  of 
articles  are  to  be  found  there.  A  board  placed  over  the  door 
announces  to  the  world  that  this  is  the  "  Museum."  Visitors  are 
expected  to  pay  sixpence  for  admission :  so  I  pay  my  sixpence  and 
walk  in.  It  is  not  very  usual  to  find  a  catalogue,  but  we  are  fortu- 
nate to-day  in  this  respect ;  so  I  take  it  and  begin  at  the  beginning. 
The  skull  of  a  horse — a  stuffed  fox  looking  over  a  bit  of  rock  at  a 
young  rabbit — two  paddles  from  Owhyhee,  curiously  carved — a 
stuffed  monkey  in  a  case — a  war  club  from  Tahiti,  brought  over  by 
Captain  Cook — a  chieftain's  cloak  from  one  of  the  South-sea  islands 
— a  young  crocodile  from  the  Nile — butterflies  from  the  Brazils — 
shell  of  a  large  turtle— a  pair  of  jack-boots  and  spurs  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  General  Fairfax — the  leg  of  an  ostrich — the  skin 
of  a  boa  constrictor  :  note,  this  creature  was  choked  in  the  endeavour 
to  swallow  a  large  rabbit  which  was  too  big  for  him  :  presented  by 
the  worshipful  the  mayor,  John  Brown,  Esq. — the  head  of  a  New 
Zealander,  tattooed — a  flint  implement  from  the  gravel  drift — two 
spear-heads,  three  knives,  and  some  broken  pottery  in  a  tray — a 
collection  of  humming-bird  skins — -jaw  of  a  shark — model  of  a  canoe, 
&c.,  &c. 

Now  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  such  a  collection  as  I  have 
described  is  without  value.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  all  very  well, 
though  I  suspect  that  the  real  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  by 
anybody  is  but  small.  No  one  is  excited  to  give  time  or  attention 
to  its  enlargement  or  improvement.  It  will  always  be  a  miscellane- 
ous assemblage  exceedingly  small  and  insignificant  as  a  general 
Museum,  and  utterly  worthless  to  any  well-informed  naturalist  or 
antiquary  who  may  chance  to  wander  into  it  with  a  desire  of  seeing, 
what  everybody  who  visits  a  country  Museum  wishes  to  see — the 
productions,  natural  or  artificial,  of  the  neighbourhood.  Be  assured 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt,  in  ordinary  towns  and  villages, 
to  form  a  general  Museum.  For  the  most  part  time  and  strength 
and  money  will  be  thrown  away  to  very  little  purpose.  It  can  seldom 
hope  to  possess  anything  which  is  of  real  value  to  a  scientific  en- 
quirer. A  collection  infinitely  better  may  be  seen,  displayed  with 
all  the  advantages  which  skill  and  arrangement  can  bestow,  within 
a  distance  so  moderate  that  a  person  really  desirous  of  inspecting 
any  branch  of  natural  history  or  antiquities  would  do  well  to  betake 
himself  at  once  to  the  place  where  the  best  information  on  the 
subject  which  he  seeks  is  to  be  obtained. 

But  the  formation  of  a  local  Museum  in  a  country  town  or 
village  is  quite  a  different  thing.  By  a  local  Museum  I  mean  a 
Museum  in  which  all  the  specimens  and  articles  exhibited  are  the 
product  of  the  neighbourhood  within  a  given  distance.  The  interest 
and  value  philosophically  and  scientifically  of  such  a  collection  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  over-estimate,  and  the  attempt  to  form  it  ought 
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to,  and  probably  would,  result  in  advantages  of  a  high  order  to  the 
whole  of  the  district.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  country  village 
seldom  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity  many  things  that  are  curious, 
or  rare,  or  worthy  of  being  collected  together.  We  are  very  few  of 
us  at  all  aware  of  the  wonders  of  beauty  and  marvels  of  wisdom 
which  the  great  Creator  has  thrown  in  very  rich  profusion  all  around 
us.  It  is  quite  astonishing  that  we  can  live,  as  many  of  us  do, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years,  with  our  eyes  absolutely  shut  to 
those  natural  arrangements  of  exquisite  and  surpassing  interest 
which  abound  everywhere,  and  which,  though  full  of  instruction  and 
affording  lessons  of  rare  value,  are  for  the  most  part  quite  unheeded 
by  us.  They  manifest  indeed  wisdom  and  mercy  and  love  in  rich 
abundance,  but  we  often  see  it  not.  Doubtless  other  eyes  than  ours 
behold  them,  and  purer,  better  minds  appreciate  them.  Angels, 
perhaps,  love  to  look  upon  and  contemplate  what  we  consider  hardly 
worth  a  thought. 

Now,  to  instil,  foster,  and  develop  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of 
the  people  an  interest  in  the  common  objects  of  nature — the  more 
to  be  prized  because  they  are  common — and  to  enable  them  to  trace 
the  proofs  which  they  exhibit  of  Divine  goodness  and  skill,  is  one  of 
the  especial  objects  of,  and  the  very  valuable  results  which  should 
arise  from,  the  formation  of  a  local  Museum. 

And  this  work,  the  formation  in  a  parish  of  a  local  Museum,  is 
by  no  means  so  difficult  a  thing  as  to  some  it  may  appear  to  be.  We 
need  not  be  afraid  of  small  beginnings.  Do  not  imagine  that  a  great 
and  expensive  apparatus  is  necessary.  In  most  villages,  perhaps, 
a  room  in  a  cottage  might  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  A  good 
window  for  light  and  air,  and  a  fire-place  for  ventilation  and  warmth 
in  winter,  would  of  course  be  needful.  A  few  shelves  with  a  glass 
front  to  stand  against  the  wall,  and  an  horizontal  case  or  two  on  the 
floor,  with  a  table  for  writing  materials  and  a  chair,  is  all  that  is 
wanted  for  a  beginning.  With  this  simple  and  inexpensive  furni- 
ture an  amount  of  real  work  may  be  done,  which  would  surprise 
any  one  not  a  little  accustomed  to  such  considerations.  If  a  clean 
respectable  poor  woman  is  allowed  to  live  in  the  remainder  of  the 
house  rent-free,  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  opening  the 
window  in  fine  weather  and  keeping  all  in  order,  the  external  estab- 
lishment may  be  said  to  be  almost  complete.  A  few  elementary 
books,  well  selected,  will  be  necessary,  and  an  occasional  lecture  on 
the  natural  history,  geology,  or  antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood, 
intelligently  but  very  simply  given,  will  be  of  great  value.  As  the 
infant  institution  grows,  it  will  soon  shew  indications  of  increasing 
strength.  Persons  will  be  found,  having  a  taste  for  some  particular 
department  of  natural  science,  who  will  be  able  to  contribute  a  little 
more  largely  both  as  it  regards  time  and  money.  A  few  instruments 
will  be  added  by  degrees  :  as  for  example,  a  microscope,  at  first  of  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  kind ;  a  case  of  dissecting  instruments ;  a 
tin  box  for  botanical  specimens  ;  some  blunt  knives  or  spatulas ; 
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a  good  barometer  and  other  meteorological  apparatus  ;  a  geological 
hammer ;  bottles  for  containing  objects  from  ponds  or  streams ;  a 
muslin  net  for  catching  insects  ;  and  paper  for  drying  plants.  These, 
and  a  few  other  things  of  like  kind,  all  to  be  obtained  at  moderate 
cost,  will  furnish  everything  which  can  be  needful  for  a  great  amount 
of  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

Having  then  got  our  apparatus,  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  A 
local  Museum,  to  work  well,  must,  like  everything  else,  be  under  the 
control  of  a  well-defined  rule.  And  first,  I  should  strongly  advise 
that  the  district  which  the  Museum  is  to  represent  be  very  decidedly 
marked  out  and  limited.  Seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
parish  church  is  the  greatest  distance  which  should  ever  be  allowed. 
Perhaps  five  miles  would  be  better.  Get  a  copy  of  the  Ordnance 
Map,  and  with  a  pair  of  compasses  draw  a  circular  line  round  the 
parish,  at  the  distance  determined  on.  Hang  it  up  in  the  room,  and 
let  no  temptation  induce  you  to  overstep  the  boundary.  Resolutely 
refuse  to  accept  anything  which  comes  from  beyond  the  line,  be  it 
whatever  it  may.  Let  it  go  to  another  Museum  within  the  regulated 
distance,  and  it,  perhaps,  may  in  return  help  you  in  like  manner. 

Within  the  limits,  then,  the  Museum  collection  will  embrace 
everything  which  may  be  available  of  antiquarian  and  archseological 
interest :  records  of  a  philosophical  and  scientific  character,  includ- 
ing of  course  meteorological  phenomena ;  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  the  neighbourhood  will  find  a  place  there  ;  botany,  and  objects  of 
natural  history  in  all  its  various  branches.  And  now  indeed  the 
subject  widens  out  so  rapidly  that  the  neighbourhood  of  our  little 
village,  which  awhile  ago  did  not  seem  to  possess  anything  worth 
collecting,  is  found  to  be  so  full  of  wealth  and  riches  that  in  re- 
counting it  we  scarcely  know  where  to  begin.  Let  me  try  and  aid 
you  a  little.  How  many  curious  and  interesting  things  are  mislaid 
and  after  a  time  lost,  simply  because  there  is  no  fitting  place  to 
receive  them.  They  are  perhaps  noticed  for  awhile,  and  are  then 
found  to  be  in  the  way  and  troublesome,  and  finally  are  swept  out 
as  rubbish.  This  has  been  the  end  of  many  a  specimen  and  anti- 
quarian curiosity  in  former  days.  Ancient  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Early  English  antiquities  come  to  light  occasionally, 
and  would  find  a  proper  resting  place  in  the  local  Museum  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  addition  to  this,  the  chief  departments  of  a 
Museum  will  perhaps  correspond  with  the  three  great  kingdoms  of 
nature,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal. 

The  mineral  kingdom  department  will  exhibit  specimens  of  the 
sand,  gravel,  clay,  chalk,  lime,  stone,  &c.,  of  the  district.  These,  if 
arranged  in  glass  jars  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
nature,  possess  far  more  interest  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
fossils  found  in  the  substance  of  flint,  or  dispersed  among  the  gravel, 
are  often  very  curious,  and  may  be  arranged  with  advantage  accord- 
ing to  their  position  in  the  scale  of  animated  beings. 
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The  botany  of  a  parish  will  often  afford  most  pleasant  occupation 
for  years.  The  confervse,  lichens,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns  would 
of  themselves  richly  repay  a  careful  study :  and  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  district  is  not  only  to  be  regarded  for  what  it  may 
possess,  but  for  what  is  absent  from  it.  Much  that  is  curious  and 
practically  valuable  lies  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  Those 
which  I  have  mentioned  belong  to  a  class  which  as  a  whole  comprise 
what  are  called  the  non-flowering  plants,  not  because  they  do  not 
flower,  but  because  the  flowers  and  seeds  are  of  a  kind  not  so 
manifest  and  distinct  as  those  of  the  other  great  section  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  flowering  plants  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  are  named  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  woody 
substance  is  formed,  by  words  signifying  producing  outwards  and 
producing  inwards.  Here  is  indeed  a  large  field  for  examination 
and  admiration.  Dr.  Abbot,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  this  town, 
published  a  book  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  which  he  called  Flora 
Bedfordiensis,  in  which  he  enumerates  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  distinct  kinds,  proper  to  the  soil,  found  by  himself  in  the 
county.  Our  Museum  would  by  degrees  exhibit  a  collection  of  such 
of  these  as  may  be  within  the  district,  showing  the  stem,  leaf,  flower, 
and  seed  of  each.  The  seed-vessels  and  their  skeletons  will  form 
another  interesting  series.  Specimens  of  wood  in  transverse  and 
longitudinal  sections  and  of  bark  may  be  exhibited.  The  stages  of 
growth  of  a  bud,  from  the  period  of  its  formation  to  that  of  leaves, 
flowers,  seed,  and  bud  again,  form  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
assemblage  of  beautiful  objects.  The  medical  botany  of  a  neighbour- 
hood would  form  another  interesting  collection.  All  these,  and 
many  more,  lie  quite  within  the  limits  which  we  propose  to  allow 
ourselves,  and  afford  valuable  lessons  indeed  to  those  who  will  study 
them. 

The  animal  kingdom,  even  as  existing  in  a  country  parish,  is  in 
its  various  classes  so  extensive  that  we  can  only  glance  at  the 
numerous  forms  as  they  appear  before  us.  The  polypes,  infusoria, 
and  other  animalculae  found  in  ponds  and  streamlets  are  so  many 
and  so  curious  in  their  construction  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  wonder. 
Some  of  them  also  possess  no  small  amount  of  beauty.  I  think  that 
perhaps  few  of  those  who  hear  me  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
fresh  water  and  land  shells  which  for  the  most  part  exist  unobserved. 
In  these,  many  parishes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  unusually  rich. 
The  insects,  comprising  butterflies,  sphinxes,  moths,  dragon-flies, 
flies,  gnats,  beetles,  spiders,  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  in  their  various  stages 
of  development,  would  by  the  study  of  them  afford  delight  for  a  life- 
time. Reptiles,  birds,  and  the  higher  animals,  or  at  least  certain 
portions  of  their  economy  exhibited  in  the  way  of  comparative 
anatomy,  with  their  various  articles  of  food,  open  up  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  important  investigation,  interesting  and 
wonderful  indeed  to  those  who  carefully  follow  such  subjects. 
Fresh  water  fish,  and  some  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  I 
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have  not  even  hinted  at,  simply  from  the  impossibility  of  touching 
upon,  -within  any  reasonable  time,  all  the  points  of  a  subject  so  vast 
and  extensive. 

And,  now,  have  I  not  shewn  you  that  any  neighbourhood  will 
provide  a  rich  amount  of  subjects  to  store  a  Museum,  if  those  who 
reside  in  it  have  the  inclination  to  look  for  such  specimens  as  may 
be  around  them  ?  We  sometimes  take  great  pains  with,  and  lavish 
considerable  expenditure  upon,  matters  which  will  less  repay  our 
attention  than  those  which  I  have  presumed  to  bring  before  you. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  a  book  should  be  kept  in  which  everything  presented  to 
the  IMuseum  should  be  recorded  at  once,  with  an  exact  account  of 
the  time  when  it  was  obtained,  place,  name  of  the  person  by  whom 
given,  and  any  other  circumstances  concerning  it  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  remember.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  such  facts  are  forgotten,  and  how  much  interest  is  lost  in  con- 
sequence. 

A  local  Museum  may  by  degrees  become  the  depository  of  much 
that  is  valuable  even  for  the  enrichment  of  future  county  histories ; 
and  so  afford  important  aid  to  archaeological  and  antiquarian 
societies  like  our  own.  If  persons  who  have  ability  and  leisure 
would  collect  all  the  information  which  they  can  obtain  relative  to 
the  village  and  parish  in  which  they  live — the  church — any  religious 
house  which  may  exist  or  may  have  existed — the  INIanor-house — 
with  the  history  of  ancient  families  and  things ;  and  would  also  keep 
a  short  record  of  local  events  as  they  occur ;  it  is  quite  marvellous 
how  interesting  and  valuable  such  matters  would  become.  All 
documents  of  this  kind  may  be  properly  kept  in  the  local  Museum, 
and  would  greatlj'  enrich  it. 

I  have  ventured  thus  to  indicate  very  briefly  some  of  the  sources 
of  delight  and  interest,  as  well  as  of  valuable  instruction,  which  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being  has  placed  within  our 
reach.  By  the  study  of  these  things,  undertaken  in  a  right  spirit, 
the  mind  is  improved  and  instructed.  A  wide  field  of  rational 
amusement  is  opened  out  for  the  younger  persons  in  our  country 
districts  ;  beauties  unknown,  unseen  before,  are  brought  to  light,  and 
by  degrees  come  to  be  appreciated :  and  may  we  not  hope  that — 
better  than  all — the  heart  may  sometimes  be  led,  during  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  on  earth,  to  seek  for  that  clearer 
knowledge  of  Him  which  only  His  word  can  afford,  and  which  comes 
from  heaven. 

A  few  sentences  more,  and  I  have  done. 

Very  ennobling  is  the  study  of  nature.  For  what  is  nature,  but 
God  shewn  in  his  works  ?  Everything  which  comes  from  His  hand 
is  beautiful  and  precious.  Those  who  love  to  trace  great  analogies 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  looking  through  and  beyond  the 
present  transient  scene  of  things,  and  beholding  in  them  all  the 
types  and  shadowings  of  those  better  things  which  shall  be  hereafter. 
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Who  can  look  upon  a  bird  on  the  wing — can  behold  the  extending 
arms  of  all  the  trees  of  the  forests — can  search  into  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  chemistry  of  crystallization  as  exhibited  in  ice  and  snow 
— who  can  see  the  crawling  worm  of  the  earth,  the  appai'ently  dead 
chrysahs,  and  the  lovely  and  beautiful  insect  arising  therefrom, 
mounting  upwards,  rejoicing  in  the  air  and  sun — who  can  observe 
the  seed  buried  in  the  ground,  seeming  to  decay,  but  springing  up 
with  a  new  and  changed  form — who,  after  the  cold  and  dreary 
barrenness  of  winter,  can  witness  all  nature  at  the  call  of  spring 
bursting  forth  with  the  energy  of  resurrection-life  : — who  can  see  all 
these,  and  many  other  such  things  as  these,  without  being  con- 
strained to  confess  that  He  who  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  by  whom  and  for  whom  they  were  all  created,  modelled  and 
formed  them  in  accordance  with  His  purposes  of  grace,  that  so, 
whilst  his  intelligent  creatures  were  hving  sun'ounded  by  the  wonders 
of  earth,  they  might  be  led  also  to  see  faintly  shadowed  forth  the 
mysteries  of  heaven  ? 

True  philosophy  is  always  humble.  Grateful  for  the  slight  but 
precious  glimmerings  of  truth  which  it  can  apprehend,  it  never  fails 
to  acknowledge  that  mighty  depths  and  unexplored  heights  remain 
beyond,  of  which  the  mind  of  man  knows  nothing.  It  accepts, 
therefore,  a  revelation  from  Him  who  alone  can  give  it,  with  profound 
reverence  and  the  deepest  thankfulness.  It  dares  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Him,  who,  when  he  speaks,  says,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord :" 
and  seeing  that  the  great  volumes  of  revelation  and  creation  are  both 
from  Him,  the  true  philosopher  knows  that  there  must  be  the  most 
perfect  harmony  and  accordance  between  them.  If,  therefore,  in  the 
interpretation  of  either,  apparent  contradictions  arise,  he  feels  assured 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  poor  weak  contracted  vision  being 
unable  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  truth.  He  then  in  faith  and 
patience  waits  until  the  dawn  of  that  day,  the  brightness  of  which 
shall  dispel  for  ever  the  mists  and  clouds  of  earth,  and  enable  his 
eye  to  see  clearly  that  which  his  heart  longs  for,  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  revelation  and  creation  as  displayed  through  His  Hght 
•who  is  the  blessed  author  of  them  both. 

The  world  applauds  now  what  is  called  an  enlarged  philosophy — 
an  emancipation  from  the  old-fashioned  allegiance  to  the  Divine 
word,  excepting  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
dogmas  of  modem  criticism — the  arrogance  of  the  untamed  intellect, 
when  it  claims  to  bring  aU  things  to  the  bar  of  its  own  tribunal.  Oh, 
be  for  ever  assured  that  such  applause  is  dearly  bought  by  the  doubts 
and  uncertainties  which  will  surely  assail  the  spirit,  when  it  stands 
most  in  need  of  the  steadying  influences  of  a  simple  child-like  faith. 
Oh,  how  at  last  the  soul  struggles  and  gasps  for  breath,  when, 
obliged  to  leave  the  shore,  she  plunges  into  the  cold  and  troubled 
waters  of  a  philosophical  scepticism,  and  can  find  there  no  rock  on 
which  to  rest  her  foot.  All  is  dark  indeed.  But  the  Christian 
philosopher,  who  wiU  not  let  go  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  Word  of  God 
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which  surely  guides  and  supports  his  steps,  rejoices  also  to  study 
those  works  of  God  which  it  is  the  delight  of  his  heart  to  contem- 
plate ;  and  when  difficulties  arise  on  either  hand  they  disturb  him 
not,  for  he  knows  that  soon  rough  places  shall  he  made  plain,  and 
that  in  His  light  he  shall  see  hght. 


ChicTtsands  Priory.  A  Paper  read  by  the  Eev.  Bbook  Edwabd 
Betdges,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Haynes,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  on 
Wednesday,  June  QOth,  ls66. 

Whatetze  may  be  thought  of  monasticism  as  a  system,  whether 
in  its  religious  or  poHtical,  or  again,  in  its  social  and  domestic  bear- 
ings, there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  I  apprehend,  at  least  among 
professed  lovers  of  architecture  and  antiquity,  as  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  those  remains  of  monastic  buildings,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  England — nor  least  i  it  may  be  added  i  in  this  particular 
county.  Those  architectural  remains  sufficiently  anest.  in  most 
cases,  the  grandeur  alike  and  beanty  of  the  original  buildings,  and 
point  to  an  age  when,  with  whatever  ecclesiastical  corruptions  and 
comparative  civil  disadvantages,  the  houses  of  God  were  the  chief 
houses  in  the  land  ;  when  men  thought  more  of  building  in  honorem 
Dei  et  EccUsia,  than  of  preparing  dwelling-places  for  themselves  and 
those  that  should  come  after  them — chambers  "  ceiled  with  cedar 
and  painted  with  vermilion" — as  in  a  subsequent  generation.  Nor 
is  it  only  to  the  noble  scale  upon  which  their  founders  wrought 
(although  at  a  period  when  the  supply  of  material  resources  was 
comparatively  limited)  that  the  mouldering  remains  of  their  work 
still  bear  impressive  witness :  from  the  same  interesting  source  are 
also  furnished  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  Gothic  art,  whether 
as  appHed  to  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  purposes ;  of  all  dates,  again, 
and  in  every  style- — from  the  massive  Norman  to  the  more  graceful 
varieties  of  the  Later  Pointed,  Our  monastic  remains  are  almost 
as  rich  and  valuable  a  repertory  of  Gothic  examples  as  the  cathetirals 
themselves  which  are  still  left  to  us.  Beared,  indeed,  by  the  same 
hands,  for  the  most  part,  they  exhibit  the  same  harmony  of  form 
and  proportion,  the  same  beauty  also  and  pert'ection  of  ornamental 
detail ;  a  harmony  in  the  one  respect,  a  beauty  in  the  other,  a  per- 
fection in  both,  which  seem  due  to  moral  causes,  rather  than  to  mere 
technical  proficiency,  or  mechanical  skiU  ;  and  which,  so  far  from 
having  been  ever  surpassed,  are  scarcely  reached,  in  being  simply 
reproduced,  by  those  who,  in  the  present  day,  are  cc'Utent  to  accept 
them  as  models,  and  humbly  to  imitate  what  they  cannot  improve. 
And  then  these  monastic  specimens  of  Christian  architecture  have 
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all  the  additional  charm  which  the  air  of  ruin  lends,  over  and  above 
the  sobering  and  softening  effects  of  mere  age ;  when  the  productions 
of  human  art  acquire  a  mellowed  beauty  as  they  blend  with  the 
tints  of  nature,  and,  long  before  yielding  to  its  gentle  usurpation 
and  gradual  sway,  accept  the  graceful  compromise,  as  it  were,  of  a 
divided  reign.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  long  such  ruins  are 
preserved  and  spared  :  how  forbearing  Time,  the  consumer  of  all 
things,  shews  himself  within  their  charmed  precincts,  and  slow  to 
obliterate  entirely  what  has  already  so  far  owned  his  power,  and 
seems  to  lie  completely  at  his  mercy.  It  is  as  though  the  very 
elements  had  received  a  charge  to  deal  gently  with  the  mouldering 
remains  which  witness  to  pious  hands  long  since  laid  low,  and  which 
human  care  has  long  since  abandoned.  The  same  solitary  pillar,  or 
broken  arch,  or  delicate  moulding,  will  stand  for  years,  and  with 
little  or  no  further  diminution  or  injury,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather 
— exhibiting,  to  the  very  last,  and  in  however  fragmentary  a  form, 
that  perfection  alike  in  outline  and  ornamental  detail  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken;  and  in  the  combination  of  which  Gothic  artists 
may  be  said  to  have  unconsciously  emulated  the  Universal  Architect, 
— Him  "  who  built  all  things,"  and  who,  while  "  spreading  the 
heavens  abroad  like  a  curtain,"  hath  likewise  painted  the  invisible 
pattei'n  of  each  leaf  and  petal,  and  wrought  the  impalpable  down  on 
the  tiniest  insect's  wing. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  architect  or  archteologist  alone  that  these 
monastic  remains  are  an  object  of  interest ;  they  possess  attractions 
for  the  painter,  as  well,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poet.  There  is  often 
much  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  is  both  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  suggestive  to  the  imagination.  They  usually  present  the  same 
general  local  features  ;  and  those  features,  if  not  generally  of  a  highly 
romantic  or  severely  elevated  character,  are  not  on  this  account  felt 
to  harmonize  less  with  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves, and  corresponding  habits  and  employments  of  their  inmates. 
Monastic  scenery  in  England  reflects,  for  the  most  part,  the  milder 
and,  so  to  speak,  Immaner  aspects,  rather  than  the  more  elevated 
scope,  or  again,  the  severer  rule,  of  monastic  life.  Our  English 
monks  were  not  used  to  settle  "  in  deserts  or  on  mountains,"  above 
and  beyond  the  haunts  and  occupations  of  men — like  their  proto- 
types in  the  east ;  as  little  as  "in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth," — after 
the  still  earlier  example  of  Egyptian  asceticism.  On  the  contrary, 
they  usually  chose  some  gentle  valley, — 

"  deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns," 

through  which  the  broad  stream  wound  its  tranquil  way,  which,  while 
serving  to  turn  the  wheel  of  the  mill — that  invariable  appendage  to 
every  English  monastic  establishment — served  also  to  supply  the 
fish — a  no  less  indispensable  commodity,  whether  to  embellish  a 
feast,  or  furnish  a  fast.  Thus  monasticism  in  England  established 
itself  amid  sylvan  scenes  and  rural  objects, — more  characteristic. 
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perhaps,  of  English  scenery  on  the  whole,  than  of  our  national 
energy,  whether  military,  as  once,  or  manufacturing,  as  now. 

The  situation  of  Chiclisands  Priory  sufficiently  answers  to  the 
above  description  of  monastic  sites  and  scenery  in  general.  The 
house,  nearly  fronting  east,  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  in  the  midst 
of  broad  meadows,  beyond  which,  in  most  directions,  are  low  wooded 
eminences  ;  while  on  the  south  there  flows  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Ivel,  which  has  been  artificially  widened  ;  and  a  handsome  cascade  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height  marks  the  spot  where  the  Priory 
mill  once  stood.  This  mill  was  standing  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  having  been  removed  by  Sir  Danvers  Osborn  (so  the 
family  records  say)  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  nothing  very  imposing  in  the  appearance  which  Chick- 
sands  presents.  It  is  a  somewhat  low,  unpretending  structure.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  present  mansion,  which  in  all  probability 
formed  likewise  the  main  body  of  the  original  building,  wears  the 
usual  mask  of  stucco  ;  while  its  insertions,  both  door  and  windows, 
embody  the  notions  of  Gothic  restoration,  which  were  current 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  of  which  Wyatt  was  the 
chief  exponent.  All  in  fact  on  which  the  eye  rests  in  surveying 
those  four  walls  is  his  work  ;  on  the  two  principal  sides,  at  least,  east 
and  south.  Here,  however,  I  will  say  at  once  that,  considering  the 
unlimited  powers  of  doing  mischief  in  his  own  proper  line  which 
that  eminent  artist  possessed,  and  the  awful  proofs  of  such  power  he 
was  wont  to  afford,  Chicksands  was  let  off  easily  (though,  probably, 
not  very  cheaply)  when  submitted  to  his  plastic  hand  ;  and  its 
present  occupants,  as  well  as  all  who  take  interest  in  its  state  and 
preservation,  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  comparative  for- 
bearance which  was  then  shewn.  For  through  all  that  was  done  at 
that  time,  in  the  way  of  supposed  beautification  and  appropriate 
adornment,  there  is  a  certain  air  of  venerable  antiquity  which  still 
makes  itself  felt ;  a  something  which  tells  you  that,  like  Caleb 
Balderstone's  herrings,  it  is  "  no  common"  house  you  are  looking 
at :  the  original  steep  roof  has  been  preserved  ;  no  turretted  battle- 
ment has  been  incongruously  added  to  modify  its  effect ;  and, 
altogether,  there  is  a  character  and  a  freedom  in  the  proportions 
and  outline  of  the  whole  building,  which  redeems  it  from  anything 
mean  or  common-place,  and  renders  it  a  very  interesting,  if  not 
exactly  an  imposing,  object. 

It  consists  of  a  quadrangle,  to  which  an  addition  was  made  on 
its  northern  side,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  but  not  in  a  wholly 
inappropriate  style,  by  the  late  Sir  George  Osborn,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  which  replaced  some  outbuildings  of  an  inferior  description. 
Beyond  this,  again,  and  in  the  same  line,  are  some  handsome  stables, 
with  an  ornamented  entrance — making,  altogether,  an  elevation  on 
the  eastern,  or  entrance,  side  of  considerable  length,  as  well  as  agree- 
able variety  and  indentation  of  outline.  But  it  is  with  the  quadrangle 
first  mentioned  that  we  are  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  concerned ; 
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since  this  constitutes  the  original  edifice,  although,  probably,  not 
the  whole  of  it.  For  Chicksands  was  one  of  the  largest  houses  of 
the  same  order  and  foundation,  and  capable  of  accommodating  no 
fewer  than  fifty-five  monks,  and  more  than  double  that  number  of 
nuns.  So  many  could  scarcely  have  been  at  all  conveniently 
disposed  of  within  the  limits  of  the  present  quadrangle  under  any 
circumstances,  and  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  a  convent  in  this  respect — more  especially  of  a  mixed 
convent  like  Chicksands,  where  monks  and  nuns  were  associated 
under  the  same  roof  as  well  as  rule,  and  where,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  means  of  retirement  and  seclusion,  proper  to 
conventual  life  in  general,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  distinct  and 
large  provision  for  the  strict  separation  of  the  sexes.  There  is  a 
tradition,  then,  of  a  second  and  smaller  quadrangle  where  the  modern 
addition  just  mentioned  was  made.  And  the  chapter-house  is  also 
said  to  have  stood  there.  However,  with  respect  now  to  the  existing 
quadrangle  or  court, — it  contains  an  area  of  64  ft.  by  51|^ ;  the  outer 
walls  being  127  by  78 — the  longer  side  looking  south.  Of  these  the 
eastern,  southern,  and  western,  are  unquestionably  the  original 
walls,  however  numerous  and  considerable  the  alterations  which 
have  been  introduced  at  different  times, — more  especially  as  regards 
the  two  former.  Their  immense  thickness, — to  the  extent,  in  some 
places,  of  eight  and  even  nine  feet, — sufficiently  attests  their  genuine- 
ness ;  while  of  the  interior  walls  those  on  the  southern  and  western 
sides  may,  for  the  same  reason,  be  accepted  as  original.  On  the 
north,  both  outer  and  inner  walls  have  been  so  tampered  with  in 
being  adapted  to  modern  purposes, — chiefly  of  a  culinary  nature — 
as  to  bear  much  fewer  marks  of  their  original  character  and  con- 
struction. Here,  however,  on  this  northern  side,  and  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  the  interior  wall,  an  arched  doorway,  which  had 
been  bricked  up,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  of  very  superior 
form  and  workmanship,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  6ft.  Sin. 
in  height  by  3  ft.  4  in.  in  width  ;  and  the  moulding,  which  is 
carried  continuously  round,  is  of  a  remarkably  bold  and  simple, 
yet  effective  character,  but  of  a  date  considerably  later  than  the 
foundation  of  the  Priory. 

The  older  drawings  of  modern  Chicksands  represent  a  double 
entrance,  at  either  extremity,  on  the  eastern  front.  That  to  the 
north  may  be  remembered  by  some  living  now,  since  its  removal 
was  one  of  the  alterations,  and  improvements  also,  which  Wyatt 
made.  Opposite  to  it  was  a  straight  staircase  which  led  to  rooms 
extending  eti  suite  along  the  eastern  and  southern  sides.  These 
seem  to  have  been,  or  rather  to  have  occupied,  what  may  be  termed 
the  state,  or  principal,  apartments  of  the  Priory,  including  perhaps 
the  chapel,  since  the  roof,  which  was  without  any  intervening  ceiling, 
is  far  more  elaborately  executed  here  than  elsewhere.  Its  inspection 
— I  may  here  remark — would  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  those  who 
are  curious  on  the  subject.    Below  these,  and  on  the  western  side  as 
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well,  ran  a  double  row  of  cloisters,  the  intermediate  arcade  of  which, 
together  with  the  vaulted  roof  formed  by  the  intersecting  arches,  is 
still  preserved  along  a  portion  of  the  southern  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  sides ;  viz.,  in  the  Gothic  Library — as  it  used  to  be  called — in 
the  adjoining  apartment,  which  is  now  used  as  a  chapel ;  and  more 
especially  in  the  present  laundry  ("  horresco  referens"),  where  the 
slenderer  shaft  and  more  pointed  arch,  and  finer  execution  of  both, 
bespeak  the  later  date,  and  proportionably  more  perfect  style,  which 
belong  also  to  the  contiguous  doorway,  the  recent  discovery  of 
which  has  been  just  mentioned. 

But  this  cloistral  arrangement,  however  curious  and  pleasing  in 
an  archaeological  point  of  view,  is  not  without  its  practical  incon- 
veniences in  a  room  for  ordinary  use,  principally  on  account  of  the 
bisecting  arcade  which  it  includes.  And  accordingly  it  was  abolished 
— either  by  Ware  in  the  middle,  or  by  Wyatt  towards  the  end,  of 
the  last  century,  excepting  in  those  apartments  which  have  been 
just  indicated.  The  present  dining  room,  formerly  the  library, 
adjoining  the  Gothic  Library  on  the  east — a  room  40  ft.  by  20 — is 
ceiled  ;  as  also  are  two  smaller  rooms  beyond.  The  hall,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side,  still  testifies  to  its 
original  cloistral  character  and  purpose  by  its  florid  roof,  which, 
however,  as  designed  by  Wyatt,  is  of  course  more  after  the  style  of 
the  seventh  than  the  second  Henry. 

The  Cloisters  at  Chicksands  seem  to  have  been  partially  helow 
the  ground-line,  and  so  far  resembled  those  Crypts,  of  which  there 
are  examples  here  and  there,  which  were  partially  above  it.  Such 
semi-sepulchral  character  would  hardly  have  been  felt  incongruous 
by  those  who  used  to  pace  them,  and  who  had  become,  m  a  special 
sense  and  mode,  dead  to  the  outer  world.  Otherwise,  these  cloisters, 
if  not  thus  ambiguously  placed,  must  have  been  extremely  low,  so 
as  scarcely  to  have  afforded  a  convenient  promenade  even  to  those 
who  were  most  scrupulous  in  observing  the  central  path,  and  who 
must  have  maintained  throughout  that  depressed  gait,  which,  as 
significant  of  penitential  humiliation,  it  has  been  thought  it  was  the 
object  of  the  ordinarily  low-pitched  doorways  in  our  older  churches  to 
produce  in  those  who  were  entering  through  them  ;  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical poet  has  said  : 

"  Still  morn  and  evening,  o'er  and  o'er 
Thou  must  stoop  through  the  lowly  door:" 

For  when  the  house  was  altered  to  its  present  state,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  lower  the  earth  all  round  to  the  depth  of  some  three  or 
four  feet,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  ground  floor. 

Wyatt's  internal  arrangements  at  Chicksands — very  briefly  to 
describe  them — were  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  entrance  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  front ;  and  a  porch  was  added 
which,  according  to  Parry,  is  "  a  very  handsome  one,  with  crenated  or 
indented  battlements,  and  two  grand  pinnacles."  It  certainly  might 
have  been  much  worse ;   and  altogetlaer  the  general  effect  is  well 
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enough.  But  let  us  enter,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  rather 
low  but  spacious  hall,  ostentatiously  Gothic,  which  has  been  formed 
by  pushing  the  opposite  wall  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  further  into 
the  interior  of  the  quadrangle.  Space  was  thus  obtained  also  for  a 
handsome  stone  staircase,  on  the  landing  of  which  are  entrances  to 
the  really  noble  suite  of  reception-rooms  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
sides,  viz.,  the  billiard-room,  library,  saloon,  drawing-room,  and 
boudoir.  And  here  I  must  mention  a  somewhat  remarkable  room 
at  the  other,  or  western,  end  of  the  north,  or  Pigeon,  Gallery,  as 
it  used  to  be  called  from  the  representation  of  that  bird  with 
which  its  ceiling  was  till  quite  lately  ornamented.  This  room, 
called  "King  James's,"  is  of  octagonal  form,  and  was  built  by 
the  late  Sir  George  Osborn  to  receive  the  bed  in  which  King 
James  is  said  to  have  slept — the  very  bed — (I  am  here  quoting 
from  a  humorous  collection  of  MS.  notes  about  Chicksands, 
which  has  been  kindly  put  into  my  hands) — "  the  very  bed  called 
the  Warming-pan   Bed,  whose  history  served   so  well    the  cause 

of  usurpation It   is   richly  adorned  with   golden  crowns,   and 

initials  of  '  J.R.'  Hither  it  was  brought  from  St.  James's,  being 
the  property  of  Lord  Molyneux  (a  Papist)  whose  widow  married 
Peter  Osborn,  the  second  son  of  the  second  Sir  John  Osborn.  Lord 
Molyneux  was  Lord  of  the  Bed-chamber  in  waiting."  Then  follows 
this  grave  annotation  and  reflection  :  "  May  its  memory  teach 
Kings  to  be  prudent;  and  their  subjects  to  be  considerate!"  But 
to  return  once  more  to  Wyatt's  staircase  :  it  is  lighted  by  three 
cloistral-shaped  windows  looking  into  the  quadrangle.  The  central 
one  is  filled  with  some  good  painted  glass,  brought  from  different 
places — neighbouring  churches,  there  is  good  ground  for  suspecting — 
heterogeneously  put  together,  but  producing  a  very  rich  effect.  The 
other  two  are  armorial  windows  of  very  recent  composition :  and 
serve,  at  any  rate,  to  facilitate  a  comparison  between  the  respective 
merits  of  old  and  new  glass.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
eastern,  or  entrance,  front  there  is  a  small  but  well-shaped  oriel, 
which  also  contains  some  very  good  stained  glass.  This  window 
is  supposed  to  have  lighted  an  oratory,  to  which  there  was  once 
access  from  the  outside  by  a  separate  door  and  staircase.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  was  connected  with  the  convent- 
chapel,  and  formed  part  of  its  eastern  end  ;  but  I  am  too  ignorant 
on  the  subject  of  conventual  arrangements  for  my  opinion  to  be 
worth  much.  On  the  inner  sill  of  this  oriel  window  is  the  following 
remarkable  inscription,  in  fairly  legible  Roman  capitals  : — 

"  Even  •  as  •  the  •  sone  ■  at  •  noon 
Daie  •  is  •  at  '  the  •  hiest  •  so  •  Christ 
His  •  bodili  •  presens  •  lift  •  up 
From  •  the  •  earthe  •  into  •  heven 
There  •  in  •  glori  •  of  •  GODES  •  hie 
Magestie  •  abidinge  •  dothe  •  from 
Hense  *  shine  ■  and  •  sheweth  •  his 
Vertue  ■  and  •  goodness  ■  bi  •  the 
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Power  •  of  •  his  •  Spirit  •  He  •  is  •  presnt 
Most  •  comfortable  •  everi  •  where 

So  •  if  •  we  ■  do  •  desire  •  to  •  serve  •  so 
Let  •  us  •  lift  •  up  •  our  •  mindes  •  into 
Heaven  •  where  ■  Christe  •  sitteth 
At  •  the  •  right  •  hand  •  of  •  GOD  •  Amen 

"MCXIX." 

— A  noble  inscription,  whatever  its  origin  or  history  ;  for  the  high 
antiquity  to  which  it  lays  claim — the  incredible  date  of  MCXIX. — 
at  once  arouses  suspicion,  and  lends  a  decidedly  apocryphal  character 
to  the  whole.  That  date  is  some  thirty  years  before  the  alleged 
foundation  of  the  Priory  itself!  Then  it  may  be  doubted  how  far 
the  English  just  transcribed,  or  the  Roman  capitals  in  which  it  is- 
indited,  would  represent  either  the  language  or  the  orthography  of 
that  early  period.  It  is  a  question,  again,  how  far  the  vulgar  tongue 
would  have  been  employed  at  all,  and  not  rather  the  ecclesiastical 
Latin,  in  such  a  place — supposing  it  to  have  been  an  oratory.  Or, 
rather,  it  is  most  likely  there  is  no  question  or  doubt  at  all ;  and 
the  inscription  before  us  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many 
innocent,  if  only  because  transparent,  deceptions  with  which 
Chicksands  abounds,  and  which  the  late  Sir  George  Osborn, 
encouraged,  it  may  have  been,  by  that  pseudo-goth,  Wyatt,  used 
to  amuse  himself  in  placing  here  and  there,  as  though  it  were 
the  proper  thing  for  the  owner  of  what  was  once  a  Priory  to 
play  at  Gothic,  as  it  were,  and  take  its  supposed  peculiarities  in 
vain  !  However,  if  he  erred  in  his  unauthorized  extemporization  of 
antiquities  at  Chicksands,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  I  may  be  deemed 
guilty  of  the  opposite  error — of  dwelling,  namely,  at  undue  length 
upon  its  modern  condition  and  appearance.  It  is  high  time  now  to 
say  something  of  its  origin  and  early  history. 

But,  first,  as  to  the  etymology  of  Chicksands,  or  "  Chikesand," 
as  the  name  is  spelt  in  Dugdale.  "  Unde  derivatur?"  The  only 
derivation  I  have  ever  heard  of  was  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Monk- 
house  :  and  on  this  account  it  will  be  commended,  I  am  sure,  to  all  who 
can  recollect  his  genial  presence  among  us  upon  these  occasions,  as 
well  as  his  frequent  and  racy  contributions  to  our  etymological 
literature,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  opinion  in  the  present 
instance.  He  considered  that  Chicksands  is  a  derivative  from 
"  Chiche,"  an  old  French  word,  which  means  niggardly,  or  poor 
and  mean  ;  and  he  supported  his  view  by  the  following  reference  to 
Chaucer's  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  :" — 

"  He  that  hath  but  mytches  twaine 
The  value  in  his  whole  domeine, 
Liveth  more  at  ease  and  more  is  rich, 
Than  doeth  he  that  is  chych." 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  explanation  supplied  by  a  friend 
who  was  so  good  as  to  assist  me  in  deciphering,  as  well  as  identifying, 
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Mr.  Monkhouse's  quotation, — "  He  whose  estate  yields  but  a  couple 
of  loaves  is  happier  and  richer  than  a  niggard  however  wealthy  he 
may  he."  Mr.  Monkhouse  refers  also  to  another  place,  where  the 
expression  "  chich  vache"  is  said  to  signify  a  lean  cow.  But  this 
latter  reference  it  is  not  so  easy  to  verify.  One  objection,  and  it  is 
rather  of  a  conclusive  character,  against  this  derivation  lies  in  its 
inconsistency  with  fact.  For,  as  was  pertinently  observed  by  the 
same  friend  just  alluded  to,  "  this  etymology  from  '  Chiche'  implies 
a  character  of  soil  which  does  not  belong  to  Chicksands,  but  rather 
to  such  land  as  we  have  about  here  (in  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Bedfordshire),  where  you  may  find  such  names  as  Claycroft,  Beggary, 
Hungry  Hill,  Labour  Lost,  &c."  Perhaps  the  soil  of  Chicksands 
was  not  so  productive,  when  that  name  was  first  assigned  it,  as  it  has 
since  become.  However,  should  Mr.  Monkhouse's  derivation  be 
set  aside,  I  know  of  no  better,  since  of  no  other,  which  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it ;  and  am  therefore  content  to  let  it  stand,  until  some 
other  and  better  shall  have  been  put  forward. 

The  Priory  of  Chicksands  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  Paganus  (Anglice  Payne)  de  Beauchamp  and 
the  Countess  Rohoisa,  or  Roisia,  his  wife  ;  she  having  been  the 
widow  of  de  Mandeville,  Eaii  of  Essex,  who  had  founded  Walden 
Abbey  in  that  county.  Chicksands  was  founded  upon  the  Gilbertine 
rule.  This  rule,  or  order,  was  exclusively  of  English  origin  and 
growth  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  was  not  only 
the  first,  but  the  last  also,  which  answers  to  this  description — the 
only  native  religious  order  of  which  this  country  can  boast.  It  took 
its  name,  not,  as  with  many  of  the  subordinate  foreign  orders,  from 
the  place  where  it  was  first  established,  but  from  the  person  who 
originated  it.  This  was  S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham — or,  as  the  word 
is  commonly  spelt  in  Dugdale,  Sempingham — in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Joceline  de  Sempringham — a  person 
of  some  inilitary  renown,  as  well  as  of  considerable  property  in 
those  parts.  He  was  patron  of  Sempringham  (according  to  Blomfield 
in  his  history  of  Norfolk),  as  also  of  Tirington,  the  same  with 
Terrington,  in  that  county ;  and  presented  his  son  to  both ;  the  latter 
accepting  them  more  for  the  sake  of  establishing  his  father's  right 
of  presentation  than  from  any  desire  for  the  preferment  on  his  own 
part.^  S.  Gilbert  was  thus  one  of  the  secular  clergy  ;  and  herein, 
again,  we  have  a  rare,  if  not  sole,  instance  of  a  monastic  order  having 
been  founded  by  one  who  was  not  himself  a  monk."  He  was  born 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old  when  he  died — a  remarkable  instance  of  longevity, 
especially  in  one  who  had  all  along  severely  tested  his  vital  powers 
by  the  extraordinary  austerities  he  had  practised.  Yet  not  altogether 
so  ;  for  in  his  early  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  equally  ill-favoured 
in  mind  and  body.     However,  it  is  with  his  rule,  rather  than  his 

(1)    Dugdale,  Mon.  Aug.,  torn.  ii.  p.  670. 
(2)    Idem,  ibid.,  p.  689. 
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personal  history,  that  we  are  here  more  properly  concerned.  The 
precise  year  of  its  date  is  not  ascertained.  The  Derby  Annals  place 
it  in  1131  ;  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  Rayner  say  1148.  The 
houses,  however,  of  Sempringham  and  Haverholm  are  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  founded  in  1139.  The  order  received  a  bull  of 
confirmation  from  Pope  Eugenius  III.  Its  great  peculiarity  con- 
sisted in  the  admixture  of  monks  and  nuns,  or  rather,  more 
correctly  speaking,  in  the  association  of  the  former  with  the  latter, 
which  it  permitted,  and  in  most  instances  established.  This, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  or  at  least  of 
circumstances,  rather  than  of  deliberate  intention  beforehand  on  the 
founder's  part.^  For  it  was  from  inability  to  find  men,  who  were 
either  worthy  or  willing  to  co-operate  with  him,  that  S.  Gilbert  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  those  of  the  weaker  sex.  Then  as 
now,  at  Sempringham  as  elsewhere,  religion  seems  to  have  taken 
a  stronger  hold  upon  the  female  mind  ;  and  there  were  moi-e  women 
than  men  who  were  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  God's  work,  or 
what  was  then  considered  such,  and  both  to  sustain  and  carry  out 
the  pious  purposes  of  their  parish  priest ;  for  such  in  fact  was 
S.  Gilbert  at  that  time,  and  no  more.  Of  these  faithful  and  devoted 
women,  then,  he  began  by  selecting  seven  ;  with  a  regard,  perhaps,  to 
the  original  institution  of  the  Diaconate,  or  else  to  the  perfection 
which  that  mystic  number  has  been  supposed  to  represent.  And 
having  bound  them  by  the  usual  monastic  vows,  he  assigned  them  a 
habitation  in  a  chamber,  or  apartment,  as  it  would  seem,  immediately 
adjoining  the  north  aisle  of  his  church,  which  was  dedicated  to 
S.Andrew  ("sub  pariete  ecclesiae  B.  Andreas  Apostoli  ad  aquilonalem 
partem").*  This  strange  measure,  as  it  seems  to  us,  did  not  seem  at 
all  strange  in  those  days,  and  received  the  entire  sanction  of  his 
diocesan,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  seven  were  strictly 
confined  within  the  four  walls  of  the  apartment :  they  were  kept,  in 
fact,  under  lock  and  key.  There  was  a  door,  indeed,  not  however 
of  egress  for  them,  but  only  of  ingress  for  their  priest  and  confessor 
(I  am  here  almost  translating  Dugdale's  7iaive  account).  Of  that 
door  he  alone  kept  the  key,  and  always  in  his  pocket ;  for  he  regarded 
it  with  a  jealousy  which  adversaries  might  have  pronounced  sus- 
picious, and  which  even  to  us  may  seem  a  little  surprising,  as  the 
very  sign  and  seal  of  his  success — in  fact  the  key,  moral  as  well  as 

(3)  "  Nullus  enim  Ordinis  ilius  inventor,  sed  nee  Ordo  ipse  ante  illiim  inventus  est." — 
Dugdale,  Mon.  Ang.,  torn.  ii.  p.  680. 

(4)  This  church,  which  is  still  used  as  the  parish  church  of  Sempringham,  was  originally 
cruciform,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  for  the  knowledge  of 
which,  as  well  as  for  other  local  information,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
present  incumbent,— that,  while  much  has  been  removed,  and  still  more  mutilated,  of  the 
original  edifice,  this  north  aisle  is  not  only  still  in  existence,  but  still  exhibits  also,  in  its  two 
Saxon  windows,  the  very  early  date  of  its  architecture,  which  is  placed  by  some  as  far  back  as 
A.D.  800.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  are 
the  lay  impropriators,  and  o^vners  besides  of  nearly  half  the  land  in  the  parish,  for  assistance 
towards  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  church,— which,  it  appears,  is  yet  more  needed  in  the 
interior ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal  will  be  liberally  responded  to,  and  that  the 
reproach,  which  its  present  condition  must  be  felt  to  bring,  will_ere  long  be  happily  removed. 
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material,  of  his  position.^  But  besides  the  door  (thus  securely 
locked)  of  this  apartment,  there  was,  fortunately  for  its  inmates,  a 
window  also  ;  and  it  was  through  this  only  other  aperture  that  they 
received  the  few  necessaries  which  summed  up  and  supplied  their 
wants,  and  in  this  way  only  that  they  maintained  any  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  For  this  purpose  some  poor  girls  ("puellas 
aliquas  pauperculas")  were  employed,  who  were  afterwards  more 
formally  enrolled  as  lay-sisters.  To  these  again  were  added  lay- 
brothers,  as  labourers,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  most  part,  to  do 
out-door  work.  The  institution  of  the  canons  was  a  distinct  and 
subsequent  matter. 

Such,  then,  was  the  germ  and  origin  of  the  Gilbertine  Order. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  founders  of  systems  are  seldom 
destined  to  see  them  in  full  power  and  operation.  They  leave  their 
work  for  others  to  complete,  their  labour  for  others  to  reap  the  fruit 
of.  And  it  is  w^ell  that  so  it  should  be.  For  thus  good  men  work 
all  the  more  readily  upon  the  only  sound  principle  of  faith — to  God's 
glory  and  the  good  of  others — rather  than  with  any  selfish  reference 
to  their  own  immediate  benefit,  or  personal  aggrandizement.  But 
so  it  was  not  with  S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham.  He  lived  to  see  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  Before  he  was  taken  to  his  rest,  or  as  Dugdale 
has  stated  the  period,  from  the  beginning  of  Alexander's  (of  Lincoln) 
episcopate  to  the  end  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  many  religious 
houses  were  founded  upon  the  peculiar  principles  which  he  had  es- 
tablished, and  placed  under  his  superintendence,  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  Of  these  latter  there  were  no  fewer 
than  thirteen,  containing,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  2,200  monks  and 
nuns  together; — 700  of  the  former,  and  upwards  of  double  that  num- 
ber, therefore,  of  the  latter.  Of  his  own  thirteen  houses  nine  were 
mixed,  or  consisted  of  monks  and  nuns,  leaving  four  only  for 
monks  alone.  Twelve  more  were  afterwards  added,  bringing  up  the 
whole  number  of  Gilbertine  houses  in  England  to  twenty-five.  It 
was  natural  that  English  benefactors  should  prefer  an  English  to  a 
foreign  rule.  At  any  rate  so  it  was  to  the  extent  jvist  stated.  On 
the  other  hand,  S.  Gilbert  himself  was  anxious  to  adopt  the 
Cistercian,  which  was  a  branch,  or  rather  a  restored  form,  of 
i»  the  great  Benedictine  Order ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  applied  to 
Pope  Eugenius.  He  shrank,  it  seems,  equally  from  the  honour 
of  establishing,  and  from  the  responsibility  of  superintending,  a  new 
and  distinct  order.  But  his  modest  request  was  refused,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  act  for  the  future  at  his  own  discretion.  It  was 
after  this  unsuccessful  application  that  he  instituted  his  order  of 
Canons,  for  the  stability  and  better  ordering  of  the  monasteries,  or 
nunneries  as  they  should  rather  be  called,  which  he  had  already 
established.    "  He  set  over  them  ecclesiastics  who  were  distinguished 

(5)  "  Nam  ostium  erat,  sod  nimquam  nisi  ad  ejus  nutum  reseratum  ;  non  per  quod  illre 
egrederentur,  sed  quo  ille  ad  eas,  cum  opus  csset,  ingrederetur :  cujus  ostii  ipse  claviger  at 
hostiaiius :  quocunque  enim  pergeret,  vel  ubicunque  maneret,  clavem  illius  ostii,  ceu  signaculum 
fortis  zeloHs,  sccum  ferebat."— Dugdale,  Hon.  Ana.,  torn.  ii.  p.  675. 
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for  their  literary  attainments — (I  am  here  again  translating  Dugdale) 
— literary  men,  that  they  might  be  able  to  take  the  lead  ;  men  in 
orders,  that  they  might  have  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  precedence  ; 
men,  again,  that  they  might  protect  the  women ;  well-instructed 
men,  that  they  might  show  the  way  of  salvation  to  men  and  women 
alike ;  and  clerics,  or  men  in  holy  orders,  that  they  might  exercise  the 
pastoral  office  towards  all."  There  were  to  be  seven  canons  at  least  in 
every  house  which  could  support  the  charge  ;  and  more,  if  more 
were  needed,  and  could  be  maintained  ;  but  never,  unless  there  were 
means  sufficient  to  defray  the  increased  expense,  more  than  thirteen. 
With  them  were  associated  two  or  more  lay-dignitaries  ("  laicos 
magnse  auctoritatis")  who  might  officiate  as  cellarer  in  his  absence,, 
and  even  fill  that  office  altogetlier  with  the  approval  "of  the  Prior 
General.  These  canons,  whether  associated  thus  with  nuns,  or  living 
alone,  followed  the  Augustinian  rule,  while  the  nuns,  as  has  been 
already  said,  and  also  the  lay-brothers,  who  were  originally  joined 
with  them,  observed  that  of  S.  Benedict,  according  to  its  Cistercian 
or  Bernardine  form.  And  thus  the  Gilbertines  formed  a  connecting 
link  between  those  two  great  orders,  to  one  or  other  of  which  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  religious  houses  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
belonged.  Each  Gilbertine  house  had  four  officers,  viz.,  a  prior, 
cellarer,  proctor,  and  grangiary,  or  bailiff ;  and  the  whole  order  was 
under  a  prior  general — also  called  "magister" — appointed  by  thirteen 
electors,  of  whom  five  were  priors.  In  the  Latin  account :  "  Summus 
Prior  ordinis  de  Sempringham  cviram  omnium  gerit."  No  action  at 
law  could  be  brought,  or  defended,  without  him.  He  only  could 
admit  the  members  ;  he  appointed  the  officers  in  every  house  ;  and 
no  act  of  any  prior  or  convent,  unless  he  joined  in  it,  was  valid. 
The  Lincoln  registers  supply  proof  that  he  usually  joined  with 
particular  priors  and  convents  in  their  presentation  to  benefices. 
And  he  also,  in  30  Henry  VIII.,  joined  in  the  respective  surrenders 
of  the  Gilbertine  houses.  Over  the  nuns  were  three  prioresses, 
one  of  whom  presided  in  turn. 

It  will  have  appeared  from  the  foregoing  account  that  the  female 
element  (to  adopt  the  current  phrase)  formed  the  predominant  and 
characteristic  feature  in  the  Gilbertine  system.  S.  Gilbert  did  not 
associate  nuns  with  monks,  but,  reversely,  he  associated  monks  with 
nuns.  These  latter  were  his  first  object.  It  was  to  them  that  his 
efforts  were  principally  directed.  He  is  said  to  have  been  singularly 
successful  in  this  department  of  his  ministerial  work,  whether  in 
reclaiming  those  who  had  fallen  into  sin,  or  in  confirming  such  as 
had  preserved  a  virtuous  course.  And  in  those  days  of  lawless 
violence,  from  which  women  were  apt  most  especially  to  suffer,  it 
was  a  far  greater  boon  than  it  is  easy  for  us  in  the  present  day  at  all 
adequately  to  realize,  to  provide  them  with  an  asylum,  in  a  sanctuary, 
where,  while  safe  from  temptation,  they  were  also  comparatively 
protected — for  they  were  by  no  means  always  safe — from  open 
force. 
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This  intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  the  Gilbertine  houses  would 
seem  calculated,  in  some  measure,  to  have  tempered  the  severity  of 
monastic  life  in  this  country.  And,  indeed,  the  further  monasticism 
receded  from  the  scene,  the  further  also  it  seems  to  have  receded 
from  the  almost  savage  austerity,  of  its  earliest  development ;  the 
more  it  advanced  westward,  the  more  moderate  it  became,  and 
humane  in  its  aspect.  The  coenobitical  principle,  introduced  by 
Basil,  was  an  important  relaxation  from  the  purely  eremitical  rule 
which  had  prevailed  before  and  culminated  in  the  exaggerated, 
one  feels  almost  tempted  to  say,  monstrous,  asceticism  of  the 
Egyptian  Antony.  While,  again,  the  Benedictine  method  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  Basilian  to  European  constitutions  and  circum- 
stances. And  here  in  England,  S.  Gilbert,  by  a  still  wider  and 
more  marked  departure  from  the  original  monastic  hypothesis, 
appears  to  have  invested  English  monasticism  with  something  of  a 
domestic  character.  Unless,  indeed,  we  prefer  to  suppose  that  the 
close  juxtaposition  of  the  sexes,  apart  from  all  actual  communication 
and  intercourse,  must  have  proved  an  aggravation  of  the  trial  to 
both  the  parties  concerned.  This  certainly  is  a  view  which  may  be 
taken  of  the  way  in  which  the  mixed  system  actually  worked, 
although  it  probably  did  not  enter  at  all  into  the  calculations  of  its 
originator.  Of  course  the  regulations  for  the  separation  of  the  men 
and  women,  who  were  living  under  the  same  roof,  were  most 
stringent.  They  occupied  different  parts  of  the  building,  and  were 
separated  by  a  wall.^  In  their  joint  processions,  on  certain  solemn 
occasions,  round  the  cloisters,  a  curtain  was  drawn  to  prevent  those 
who  were  walking  on  different  sides  from  seeing  each  other.  No 
canon  was  permitted  to  visit  any  of  the  nuns  but  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  ministration  ;  and  then  only  in  company  with  others, 
as  witnesses  of  the  proceeding.  They  used  a  common  church,  or 
basilica,  as  Dugdale  calls  it,  but  only  for  mass  ;  and  there  also  a  wall 
of  partition  still  separated  them  :  so  that  the  monks  who  were 
celebrating  in  the  service  could  only  be  heard,  while  the  nuns,  who 
were  never  permitted  by  their  founder  to  raise  their  voices,  or  sing 
at  church,''  could  not  be  seen.^  The  rule  for  these  latter,  as  regards 
their  deportment  towards  those  of  the  opposite  sex  has  been  epi- 
grammatically  expressed  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  When  you  have  vowed  you  must  not  speak  with  men 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  Prioress  : 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  shew  your  face  ; 
Or,  if  you  shew  your  face,  you  must  not  speak." 

(6)  There  was  a  distinct  provision  for  such  material  separation  ;  and  an  annual 
expenditiu-e  of  three  marks  was  allowed  for  the  purpose — "  donee  inclusionis  securitas  fiat." 
— Instit.  ad  Mon.  Orel,  pertinent,  cap.  iv. 

(7)  "  Sanctimoniales  nostras  cantare  non  permittimus  ;  sed  omninb  interdicimus 
cupientes  magis  cilm  ilia  Beata  Virgine  perpetua,  Dei  Omnipotentis  Matre  et  Filia,  in  spiritu 
humilitatis  indirecto  psallere,  quam  cum  ilia  (qu.  '  ista'  ?)  Herodiadis  filia  lascivS  modulatione 
infirmorum  mentes  pervertere !" — Instit.  ad  Afon.  Ord.  pertinent,  cap.  xx. 

(8)  The  female  division  is  sometimes  called  "  Ecclesia  monialium."   Whenever,  as  on  the 
■  greater  festivals,  there  was  a  sermon  for  the  nuns,  a  curtain  ("  pannus")  was  drawn  between 

the  preacher  and  his  audience. — Instit.  de  Canon,  cap.  xvii. 
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And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the 
rules  of  S.  Gilbert's  Order.  Or  some  of  them  at  least :  for  they 
were  extremely  full,  as  will  be  seen,  and  entered  into  every  minute 
detail,  and  possible  contingency,  of  conventual  life.  They  were  a 
carefully  prepared  compilation  from  the  rules  of  other  religious 
houses,  both  English  and  foreign  ;  and  obtained  the  distinctive 
name  of  "  Scripta,"  from  their  original  promulgation  and  transmission 
to  posterity  in  the  form  of  a  written  code.  So  Dugdale  in  loco  : 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  anything  very  peculiar  in  an 
arrangement,  which  necessity,  rather  than  choice,  would  seem  to 
have  dictated,  and  w-hich,  therefore,  must  have  been  generally,  not 
to  say  universally,  adopted.  For  how  could  an  •'  unwritten  law"  have 
availed  to  prescribe  all  the  minutiae,  which  devolve,  more  or  less, 
upon  the  inmates  of  a  monastic,  or  any  other  formally  constituted, 
establishment  ?  However  this  may  have  been,  the  rules,  or  "  Scripta," 
of  S.  Gilbert  were  submitted  to  the  Pope  (Eugenius),  and  received 
his  full  sanction,  as  afterwards  that  of  his  successors,  Adrian  and 
Alexander. 

They  are  very  methodically  arranged  under  twelve  divisions,  or 
series  of  "  chapters,"  of  which  the  three  first,  after  a  brief  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  order,  treat  of  the  Prior  General,  or 
master,  and  the  other  chief  officers,  whether  for  the  whole  order,  or 
in  particular  houses  ;  the  two  next,  of  the  canons  and  lay-bi'others, 
respectively ;  and  the  two  which  follow,  correspondingly,  of  the  nuns 
and  lay-sisters  :  while  the  rest  form  a  sort  of  appendix,  and  are 
occupied  with  matters  relating  equally  to  monks  and  nuns,  such  as 
the  offices  for  the  sick,  and  dying,  and  departed  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
unity  of  the  whole  order,  as  promoted,  more  especially,  by  the 
great  annual  chapter,  which  was  held  at  Sempringham  and 
attended  by  the  dignitaries  and  officials  from  its  various  houses. 
Of  these  twelve  divisions,  under  which  the  Gilbertine  institutions, 
or  rules,  are  thus  arranged,  the  four  intermediate,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  monks  and  nuns  separately,  are  much  the 
most  full,  and  occupy  the  principal  space  ;  they  prescribe  the  daily 
course  of  their  religious  life  in  regular  order  and  detail,  throughout 
its  successive  stages  in  the  chapel,  chapter-house,  cloister,  refectory, 
and  dormitory. 

The  discipline  throughout  was,  of  course,  severe  and  uncom- 
promising.^ Such  uncompromising  severity,  in  the  opportunity  it 
offered  for  constant  mortification  and  endurance,  was  essential  to 
monasticism,  whether  as  a  means  of  Christian  perfection,  or  ground 
of  extraordinary  merit.  But  what  strikes  one  as  entirely  inconsistent 
with,  or  at  any  rate  eminently  unfavourable  to,  the  perfection  to 
which  an  ascetic  life  was  designed  to  conduce,  is  the  state  of 
pupilage  (so  to  describe  it)  in  which  ascetics  were  for  the  most  part 
kept.    Nor  less  under  S.  Gilbert's  rule.     His  monks  and  nuns  were 

(9)  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  an  occasional  relaxation  (minutio)  was  permitted  in  every 
department.     Jnstit.  de  Canon.,  capp.  xxxiv.  et  xxxv. 

VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  II.  R 
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treated  like  children:  more  especially  in  respect  of  the  punishments 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  Thus,  corporal  chastisement  was 
inflicted  for  the  most  trifling,  and  often  for  purely  technical, 
offences  :  and  on  monks  and  nuns  alike.  The  "  modus  operandi," 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  is  graphically  prescribed  in  one  place  ;^° 
and  a  monk  undergoing  the  discipline  of  the  scourge  in  full  chapter 
must  have  presented  a  somewhat  ludicrous  appearance,  until  at  least 
his  muffled  cries,  "  VsB,  mea  culpa,  emendabo" — which  was  all  he 
was  allowed  to  utter  upon  the  occasion — would  make  pity  pre- 
ponderate over  every  other  feeling.  The  spectacle  could  hardly  have 
been  an  edifying  one  as  among  saints,  and  saints,  too,  far  excellence ! 

Then,  again,  in  connexion  with  this  extreme  discipline  of  the 
chapter,  may  be  mentioned  the  virtual  encouragement  which  was 
given  to  petty  accusations.  The  "  clamatio" — as  it  was  termed — 
was  an  important  part  of  the  Gilbertine  system.  A  person  was  said 
"  clamare,"  or  "  clamari,"  according  as  he  (or  she)  were  accuser  or 
accused.  This  practice  was  a  regular  institution  ;  and  seems,  in 
general,  to  have  formed  the  main  business  of  the  daily  meetings 
in  chapter.  It  was  resorted  to  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  Thus, 
an  angry  look  had  to  be  reported  by  the  person  against  whom  it  had 
been  directed,  or  who  had  merely  witnessed  it ;  and  was  made  the 
unsubstantial  ground  of  a  formal  accusation.  Nor  was  there  any 
choice  in  the  matter,  or  room  left  for  discretion.  Necessity  was  laid 
upon  the  unwilling  informant;  and  silence,  however  strictly  enforced 
at  other  times  and  in  other  instances,"  became  at  once  a  crime. 
Nothing,  one  would  think,  could  have  been  more  unfavourable  to 
the  formation  of  a  Christian  temper — the  charity  which  "  beareth" 
no  less  than  "  believeth  all  things" — than  such  a  system  of  perpetual 
information  against  each  other,  among  those  who  had  been  artificially 
brought  into  such  close  contact,  even  if  it  did  not  lead,  as  however 
was  only  too  likely,  to  positive  falsehood  and  a  mean  sycophancy. 

S.  Gilbert  was  by  no  means  an  advanced  ritualist  in  his  day : 
nay,  there  is  almost  a  tinge  of  puritanism  about  some  of  his  liturgical 
regulations.  Thus,  music  was  excluded  from  the  service.^^  Nor 
were  painting  and  sculpture  permitted  to  contribute  their  effect." 
Again,  a  multitude  of  lights  was  forbidden  in  his  churches."  A 
stern  and  almost  bare  simplicity  was  preferred  to  a  more  ornate  style. 
It  was,  perhaps,   on  the  same,  or  a  kindred,  principle  that  little 

(10)  "  Qui  verberandus  est exuens  vestimentum  evertat  pallium  extra  caput  suum,  si 

canonicus,  vel  capam,  si  ft-ater  laicus  fuerit.  Per  caputlum  vero  tunicse  exeant  brachia,  at 
totum  corpus  denudans  usque  ad  cingulum,"  &c.    Jnstit.  de  Canon.,  cap.  xii. 

(11)  The  rules  enforcing  silence  were  numerous  and  stringent,  as  regarded  both  monks 
and  nuns :  they  were  to  communicate  with  each  other  as  little  as  possible :  and  when  com- 
munication was  necessary,  it  was  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  signs,  where  practicable  :  if 
obliged  to  speak,  it  was  to  be  at  rather  than  to  each  otlier,  in  the  tliird  instead  of  second  person. 
In  cloister  tliey  liad  to  sit  dos  a  dos,  unless  engaged  in  reading  tlie  same  book,  or  (in  the  case 
of  the  nuns)  on  the  same  piece  of  work.  Even  when  abroad  they  were  to  answer  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  any  questions  which  might  be  asked  them,  and  to  plead  the  rules  of  their  order,  if 
necessary,  in  excuse  for  the  curtness  of  their  replies. 

(12)    Instit.  de  Canon.,  cap.  1.  (13)    Id.  cap.  xv.  §  2. 

(14)    Instit.  ad  Afon.  Old.  pertinent.,  cap,  xix. 
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encouragement  was  given  to  learning.  It  was  a  high  misdemeanour 
to  possess  or  use  any  other  book  than  was  contained  in  the  meagre 
catalogue  of  the  conventual  library,'^  without  the  Prior's  knowledge  : 
while  to  have  written  one  was  a  proportionably  graver  violation  of 
Gilbertine  propriety,  which  exposed  the  offender  to  a  specially  severe 
infliction  of  the  scourge,  besides  deprivation  of  rank  and  office. ^^ 
That  a  woman  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  outrage  was  inconceivable : 
but,  as  an  effectual  preventive  against  anything  of  the  kind,  S. 
Gilbert's  nuns  were  not  allowed  to  speak  in  latin"' — the  language,  be 
it  remembered,  of  the  scribe  no  less  than  the  divine  in  those  days. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  of  his  houses  ever  becoming,  what 
the  Benedictine  houses  had  long  since  become,  schools  of  leai'ning. 
And  perhaps  some  such  apprehension  may  have  inspired  the 
preference  of  the  Augustiuian  to  the  Benedictine  rule  for  his  canons. 
His  views,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  somewhat  narrow  :  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  allowed  that  he  shewed  much  practical  sagacity 
in  the  provisions  he  made  both  for  the  maintenance  and  perpetua- 
tion of  his  system,  and  also  for  the  profitable  management  of  its 
temporalities.  On  the  one  hand,  the  utmost  precautions  were  taken 
to  ensure  purity  of  election,  not  only  in  the  most  important  case  of  the 
Prior  General,^^  but  in  the  instance  also  of  the  officials,  both  chief  and 
subordinate,  in  each  house.  Then,  again,  there  was  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  inspection  throughout.  The  "  Scrutatores,"  or  "  Speculatores," 
or  "  Circatores,"  as  those  employed  for  this  purpose  were  indifferently 
called,  were  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  which  was  thus  variously 
indicated.  And  each  of  these  masculine  appellations  had  its  feminine 
counteqoart.  While,  in  order  to  the  better  management  of  the 
conventual  property,  S.  Gilbert  provided  that  the  most  competent 
among  the  lay-brothers  should  be  selected  to  superintend  this  less 
interesting,  but  very  necessary,  department, — more  particularly,  as 
regarded  the  breeding  of  sheep,  together  with  the  sale  of  the  wool, 
which  then,  as  just  now,  seems  to  have  constituted  the  chief  wealth 
of  their  farms  or  granges.  A  monthly  audit  of  all  accounts  was 
required.  And  a  rigid  economy  was  enjoined  in  superaddition  to 
the  meagre  diet,  which  might  of  itself  have  been  deemed  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  extravagance.  Thus,  broken  victuals  were  to  be 
carefully  gathered  up  and  preserved ;  and  the  very  crumbs,  which  fell 
from  the  most  poorly  provided  table,  were  not  to  be  thrown  away, 
excepting  where  they  would  "  fructify," — to  the  poultry,  namely,  which 
they  would  help  to  fatten  1^"     In  mixed  houses,  like  Chicksands,  the 

(15)     This  consisted  (at  least)  of  a  Missal,  Book  of  Eules  aud  Customs,  Psalter,  Hymn- 
Book,  Collectanea,  Antiphons,  and  Gradal. 

(16)  Instit.  de  Canon.,  cap.  xix. 
(11)  Instit.  ad  Mon.  Ord.  pertinent.,  cap.  xxv. 
(18)  Four  were  appointed  by  the  whole  order,  who  were  to  nominate  nine  others 
similarly  approved,  of  whom  five  were  to  be  priors  and  the  remaining  four  canons.  These 
thirteen  were  then  to  put  forward  four  names,  fi-om  which,  when  approved  of,  the  election 
was  made  ;  and  never  but  during  the  celebration  of  mass.  Here  was  a  judicious  blending 
together  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  principles,  very  much  after  the  Apostolic 
model. 

(19)    InsHI.  ad  Mon.  Ord.  pertinent.,  cap.  xxxi. 
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nuns  were  both  treasurers  and  housekeepers ;  they  received  all 
monies,  and  gave  out  the  various  stores ;  but  with  the  very  limited 
amount  of  communication  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex  which  was 
ensured  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  "  Fenestra  versatilis," 
or  turning  loop-hole-" — the  invariable  appendage  of  every  such  estab- 
lishment. 

The  following  was  the  etiquette  of  the  Gilbertine  table  ;  and  it 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  social  and  domestic  manners  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  prescribed  ;^^  The  prior,  or  some  one  appointed  by 
him,  rang  the  bell.  Then  the  monks,  having  washed  and  wiped 
their  hands,  entered  the  refectory,  and,  as  each  took  his  place, 
bowed  to  the  high  table.  On  the  entry  of  the  prior  they  all  stood  up, 
and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  bowing  from  his  seat.  He  then 
rang  his  bell  during  the  recitation  of  the  fifty-first  psalm.  Then 
followed  a  short  antiphonal  service  by  way  of  grace.  The  prior,  or 
his  representative,  then  gave  his  blessing  to  the  reader,  who  forth- 
with began  the  lesson  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  verse  the 
prior  set  the  example  of  uncovering  the  food.  The  porridge 
(pulmentum)  was  then  served  round,  beginning  with  the  prior,  or 
whoever  filled  his  place.  Two  plates  were  then  laid  on  the  right  and 
left  of  each  one  present,  for  any  pittance  ^^  (,}iat  might  be  given. 
Any  one  who  did  not  like  one  sort  of  porridge  might  try  another; 
or,  if  neither  was  to  his  taste,  some  other  food  which  was  not  more 
delicate.  No  one  was  allowed  to  wipe  his  knife  on  the  cloth,  unless 
he  had  first  used  his  bread  for  that  purpose.  But  knives,  whether 
wiped  or  unwiped,  were  to  be  used  as  salt-spoons.  In  drinking,  they 
were  to  hold  the  cup  with  both  hands.  Whatever  was  wanted  was 
asked  for  from  the  servitor,  or  cellarer — not  by  the  person  himself,  but 
by  some  other  for  him,  when  both  bearer  and  receiver  bowed  to  each 
other ;  but  whoever  had  aught  sent  him  from  the  prior,  after  this 
acknowledgment  to  the  person  who  had  brought  it,  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  did  obeisance  to  the  prior.  It  was  against  the  rules  to 
give  away  any  portion  of  the  commons  ;  but  anything  extra,  which 
was  not  wanted  by  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  sent,  might  be 
given  by  the  cellarer  to  the  person  sitting  next  on  either  side,  and 
by  him  to  his  next  neighbour ;  but  it  was  not  to  go  further.  If  any 
one,  whether  of  those  who  sat  at  meat  or  who  served,  had  committed 
a  fault,  he  had  to  beg  pardon  before  the  dais  ("ante  gradum");  nor 
was  it  until  the  prior  had  given  the  signal,  by  making  a  sound  with 
his  knife,  that  the  offender  arose,  bowed,  and  returned  to  his  place. 
On  the  removal  of  the  plates  and  spoons,  the  prior  signified  his 

(20)  There  were  many  of  these  wmdows  iu  different  parts,  and  for  different  purposes. 
The  fenestra  versatilis  proper  was  a  narrow  slit,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  so  constructed 
that  the  two  parties,  from  within  and  without,  were  invisible  to  each  other.  lb.  cap.  vi. 
These  windows  were  jealously  guarded  on  either  side.  Jd.  cap.  seq.  But  it  might  have  been 
asked,  "  Custodes  ipsos  quis  custodiet  ?" 

(21)    Ins/it.  de  Canon.,  xxii.— x.xiv. 

(22)  The  pittance  was  something  distinct  from,  and  In  addition  to,  the  commons,  or 
ordinary  fare.  There  was  a  distinction,  again,  between  the  ordinary  pittance  and  the 
"  mixtiira,"  or  "  mixture,"  of  wliirh  latter  the  receipt  is  given,  instil,  de  Canon.,  cap.  xxi. 
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wish  that  the  lesson,  or  reading,  should  conclude,  by  saying  to  the 
reader,  "  Tu  autem,"  to  which  the  reader  replied,  "Deo  gratias." 
Whatever  food  remained  was  then  covered.  The  reader  bowed. 
The  prior  rang  his  bell :  upon  which  they  all  arose  and  stood  in  the 
same  order  as  before.  They  then  said  a  verse,  which  sei-ved  for 
grace  ;  after  which  they  bowed,  and  retired  in  double  file,  chanting 
antiphonally  the  fifty-first  psalm.  No  secular  person  was  admitted 
to  the  refectory,  without  a  special  license  from  the  prior  or  sub-prior. 
And  the  exceptional  favour  was  only  shewn  to  persons  of  mark  and 
distinction  5^^  but  not  to  their  followers,  who  were  regaled  elsewhere. 
If  any  one  at  table  was  seized  with  sickness,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
or  any  other  infirmity,  the  servitor  was  not  to  leave  his  place,  but  to 
signify  to  the  cellarer,  or  some  other,  to  render  the  assistance  which 
was  needed.  Should  the  servitor  have  failed  to  perceive  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  indisposition,  some  other,  more  sharp-sighted,  might 
give  the  information.  On  recovering,  the  person  so  affected  might 
return  and  finish  his  meal,  whether  the  rest  had  retired  or  no — 
(a  singular  contingency  to  have  been  thus  elaborately  provided  for  !) 
Any  one  late  for  grace  had  to  offer  a  prayer  before  the  dais,  and  on 
the  following  day  to  state  the  cause,  while  begging  pardon,  in 
chapter :  if  he  had  no  excuse  to  offer,  he  was  to  continue  prostrate 
on  the  floor  of  the  refectory  until  the  prior  made  some  signal  for 
him  to  rise.  A  third  offence  was  visited  with  degradation,  together 
with  the  forfeiture  of  wine,  or  beer,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Such  was  the  discipline  of  the  refectory  in  the  Gilbertine  houses. 
Nor  must  the  Gilbertine  costume  be  omitted  here.  It  was  far  from 
becoming, — especially  as  regarded  the  ladies,  in  whom,  doubtless, 
the  love  of  dress  is  a  stronger  passion  than  in  men,  and  requires  a 
proportionably  stronger  and  more  decided  check.  We  will  take  the 
liberty  of  opening  the  wardrobe  of  a  Gilbertine  nun,  and  making 
an  inventory  of  its  contents.  We  shall  find  "  five  tunics — three  for 
labour,  and  two  large,  i.e.  cowls,  to  wear  in  the  cloister,  church, 
chapter,  refectory,  and  dormitory  ;  and  a  scapulary  for  labour ;  a  coat 
of  lambskins  ;  a  shift  (camisium)  of  coarse  cloth  (this  last,  however, 
was  optional),  and  a  black  linen  cap.  All  cloths  for  their  hoods  and 
veils  were  black  and  coarse."  "  The  garments  of  the  canons  con- 
sisted of  three  tunics,  one  coat  of  sheepskin,  and  a  white  cloak  sewed 
before,  four  fingers  in  breadth,  with  coarse  skins  besides,  if  the 
cloak  was  not  furred  ;  a  hood  lined  with  lambskin  ;  two  pairs  of 
strong  shoes  (caligarum),  and  slippers  (pedulium),?  and  leggings 
(sotulares),?  both  for  day  and  night ;  each  canon  was  to  find  a  linen 
cape  for  divine  service  ;  when  at  work  they  had  a  white  scapulary. 
The  prior  and  cellarer  had  leggings  (sotulares)  reaching  a  little  above 
the  knee  to  ride  in  ;  and  two  or  three  extra  pairs  were  kept  in  the 

(23)  This  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  what  may  be  termecl,  without  offence, 
Trpoo-coTToXfu^ia.  Thus,  the  prioresses  had  larger  license  of  speech  with  well-bom  strangers  of 
their  own  sex.  {Instil,  ad  Mon.  Ord.  perfinejif.,  cap.  xxxiv.  See  also  Instit.  de  Mag.  Capit..  cap. 
ii.,  §  3.)  S.  Gilbert  was  a  man  of  birth  himself  ;  and,  whether  from  preference  or  policy,  was 
not  altogether  insensible  to  aristocratic  influence. 
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dormitory,  to  be  given  out  by  the  dortorer  (dortorario)  for  the  use  of 
riders,^*  and  to  be  duly  restored  by  them  on  their  return.  All  the 
shoes  of  the  canons  were  of  red  leather  and  of  moderate  height." 
No  monk  or  nun  was  permitted  to  wear  a  garment  which  reached 
to  the  ground,  in  supposed  deference  to  our  Lord's  animadversion, 
— Matt,  xxiii.  5. 

Such,  then — so  clad,  and  fed,  and  generally  ordered — were  the 
original  inmates  of  Chicksands  Priory  ;  such  the  rules  and  institu- 
tions which  they  observed,  or  professed  to  observe.  Of  its  founders, 
Payne  de  Beauchamp  and  his  wife  the  Countess  Koisia,  I  have 
already  made  mention.  But  it  seems  she  was  the  principal  mover 
in  the  matter ;  and  some  accounts  represent  her  to  have  been  the 
sole  foundress.  At  any  rate  she  took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
the  foundation.  Whether  she  was  ever  prioress  herself  does  not 
appear  ;  but  she  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  chapter-house,^^ 
which  was  probably  on  the  north  side  of  the  large  quadrangle,  where 
the  buildings  and  offices  which  were  added  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Osborn  now  stand,  and  where  "tradition  speaks  of  asecond  and  smaller 
quadrangle," — as  has  been  already  stated.  Of  her  partiality  for  her 
priory  she  had  previously  afforded  a  somewhat  strong  proof,  if  at 
least  the  story,  related  by  Parry  in  his  "Illustrations  of  Bedfordshire  " 
be  true — viz.,  "  that  when  her  son  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of 
Essex,  son  of  her  first  husband  who  founded  Walden  Abbey,  died, 
whom  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  to  divert  his  benefactions 
from  his  father's  foundation  to  hers,  she  sent  an  armed  body  of  men 
from  Chicksands  to  intercept  his  funeral  in  the  way  from  Chester 
to  Walden,  and  to  cause  his  remains  to  be  forcibly  interred  at 
Chicksands,  to  which  monastery  she  thus  hoped  his  relations  would 
become  benefactors.  But,"  the  story  proceeds,  "  the  knights  who 
attended  the  procession,  being  made  acquainted  with  her  intention, 
armed  themselves  and  reinforced  their  guard,  and  so  conveyed  it  (?) 
safely  to  Walden.  Ptoisia,  however,  contrived  to  deprive  the  monastery 
of  Walden  of  part  of  the  usual  perquisites,  as  they  only  obtained 
his  bed,  horse,  and  armour  ;  but  the  furniture  of  his  chapel  w'as  given 
to  Chicksands.  And  this,"  Parry  remarks  in  a  foot  note,  "  was 
perhaps  very  valuable,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  walls  might  have 
been  hung  with  damask  or  velvet,  as  they  still  occasionally  are  on 
the  continent.  The  furniture  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford's  chapel 
was  de  rubra  velveto  cum  radiis  aureis — of  red  velvet  radiated  with 
gold."  This  peculiar  species  of  body  snatching  was  not  uncommon 
in  those  times ;  nay,  it  was  occasionally  attempted  even  in  the  life- 
time of  those  whose  bodies,  on  whatever  account,  spiritual  or  secular, 

(24)  Eiding  was  the  favourite  mode  of  locomotion  for  persons  of  either  sex  in  those  days ; 
which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  very  rude  accommodation  which  the  best 
carriages  tlien  afforded.  Under  S.  Gilbert's  rule,  persons  who  aspired  to  ride,  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  satisfied  to  travel  in  a  cart,  were  condemned  thenceforward  to  go  afoot. — Iiulit. 
de  Frat.,  cap.  viii. 

(25)  The  privilege  of  sepulture  within  the  precincts  of  the  priory  was  granted  to  others 
besides  the  members  by  a  special  provision. 
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seemed  worth  the  risk  or  trouble.  And  it  was  to  avoid  such  an 
apprehended  attack  that  the  blessed  Gilbert  himself  was  hurried  off 
from  the  monastery  of  Oadney — at  that  time  an  island  off  the 
Lincolnshire  coast — where  he  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
conveyed  by  a  circuitous  route  ("  haud  recto  itinere")  to  Sempringham, 
where  his  friends  were  desirous  he  should  be  buried — a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  and  upwards  ;  at  no  little  inconvenience  and  distress,  it 
must  have  been,  to  the  dying  saint, — to  say  nothing  of  the  risk, 
or  rather  certainty,  of  precipitating  his  departure  from  this  life. 

There  are  three  charters  or  deeds  extant  which  are  connected 
with  the  foundation  : — 

The  first  of  Paganus  (or  Payne)  de  Beauchamp  and  the  Countess 
Rohoisa,  his  wife,  assigning  to  the  nuns  (sanctimonialibus)  of  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  of  Cbikesand,  under  the  care  (sub  custodia)  of 
Gilbert  de  Sempringham,  several  lands  there  :  Also,  in  the  parish  of 
Hagnes  (Haynes)  the  Grange  (still  in  existence)  with  400  acres 
of  land  ;  and  the  wood  of  Appeley,  excepting  what  was  held  b}' 
Olave,  priest  of  Hagnes  ;  and  the  church  thereof :  In  the  parish  of 
Willeton  (Willington)  a  mill,  with  a  house  and  half  a  virgate  of  land: 
In  the  parish  of  Cogo  Poll  (Cople)  twenty  acres  of  land,  the  gift  of 
Adeliz,  the  wife  of  Wigan,  with  the  consent  of  her  sons  Rudolph 
and  Walter  (which  it  was  necessary  should  first  be  obtained) :  In 
the  parish  of  Camelton  (Campton)  three  virgates  of  land,  the  gift 
of  another  benefactress  of  the  same  name,  viz.,  Adeliz,  the  wife  of 
Walter  de  Marcis,  who  had  likewise  obtained  the  consent  of  her  son 
Hugh.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope  ;  and  among  the 
names  of  those  by  whom  it  was  attested  was  that  of  Henry,  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

The  second  charter,  or  deed,  is  that  of  William  the  son  of  Simon 
de  Beauchamp,  confirming  all  the  grants  mentioned  in  the  preceding, 
and  adding  the  followiug  : — The  church  at  Cogpole  (another  variety 
for  Cople)  with  all  its  appurtenances  :  The  same  at  Cayshou  (Keysoe); 
and,  in  this  last  mentioned  place,  whatever  other  property  there  or 
elsewhere  had  been  given  by  Roger  Landos,  Robert  Faucilum,  and 
sixteen  others  of  its  inhabitants  :  The  church  at  Statfolde  (Stotfold), 
together  with  the  chapel  of  Estwyke  (Astwick) :  and,  lastly,  the  church 
at  Lincelade  (Linslade)  in  Bucks.  This  second  charter  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  either  as  numerously  or  notably  attested  as  the 
first. 

The  third  is  a  royal  charter  of  Edward  II.  It  was  given  at  the 
request  of  Adomar  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  it  purported 
to  license  John  Blondel  to  assign  the  manor  of  Cbikesand  to  the 
Prior  and  Convent.  This  last  deed  was  executed  at  Sannford 
(Sandford),  and  bears  date  18th  January,  but  the  year  is  not  given. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  valuation  of  Chicksands,  which  had  been  made  not  long 
before — in  1291 — on  the  occasion  of  Pope  Nicholas  IVth's 
Taxation,  there  are  several  places  mentioned,  whose  names  do  not 
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occur  in  either  of  the  two  first  chai'ters,  shewing  that  the  property — 
of  the  priory  had  considerably  increased  in  the  course  of  that 
century  and  a  half.  Thus  Conington,  Swyneshevred,  Moles  worth, 
and  Orton,  in  Hunts  ;  Hargrave,  in  Northants  ;  several  churches  in 
London,  Northampton,  and  Norwich  ;  Wolverton  in  Bucks  ;  Chip- 
penham in  Wilts ;  and,  to  come  nearer  home  and  to  more  familiar 
names,  Houghton,  Wootton,  and  Kempston;  all  contributed  their 
quota  to  swell  the  annual  income  of  Chicksands  to  the  large  amount, 
as  it  was  then  esteemed,  of  £121   14s.  If  d. 

Another  valuation  was  made,  under  far  gloomier  circumstances, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  1535,  shortly 
before  the  Priory  was  dissolved  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  This  latter 
valuation  also  included  some  new  names  of  places,  such  as  Risely, 
Pertnal,  Sandhay  (Sandy),  Stondon,  Clifton,  Langford,  Southyell 
(Southill),  Pirton-hyll  (Pertenhall),  and  Tadlow  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  which  had  appeared  in  the  former  list  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this — e.g.  Lower  Wynchesdon,  Wootton,  and  Kempston. 
The  yearly  value,  in  this  latter  statement  of  it,  is  arranged  under 
the  two  heads  of  spirituals  and  temporals ;  the  former  amounting 
to  £47  7s.  8d.,  the  latter  to  £182  15s.  8d.  But  from  the  gross 
amount,  £230  3s.  4d. — almost  double  that  on  the  former  occasion — 
there  was  deducted  for  outgoings  £16  6s.,  leaving  thus  a  clear 
total  of  £213  17s. 

The  history  of  Chicksands  Priory  was  an  uneventful  one, 
as  indeed  might  be  expected,  considering  the  professed  nature 
and  objects  of  a  monastic  institution.  "  It  is  only  once  mentioned," 
— to  quote  from  Parry, — "  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dunstaple,  and  there 
to  the  following  effect,  viz. :  that  in  the  year  1257,  when  there  was  a 
great  and  distressing  scarcity  of  corn,  fifty-two  monks  and  ten 
converts  were  sent  from  Chicksands  to  other  monasteries  of  their 
own  order."  For  nearly  four  hundred  years — the  longer  half  of  the 
period  it  has  existed — its  nuns  and  its  canons  succeeded  each  other 
in  parallel  lines,  all  the  more  distinctly  sepai-ate  from  their  marked 
proximity  to  each  other :  they  came  and  passed  away — lived  that 
strange  monotonous  life,  till  it  melted  into  a  congenial  death, — "the 
world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot."  Meanwhile,  how  much  was 
passing  in  that  great  outer  world,  both  of  a  religious  and  secular 
interest,  of  which  scarcely  a  faint  echo  reached  them  !  The  Crusade 
mania  ;  the  less  sentimental  but  more  glorious  wars  of  the  Edwards; 
the  sadder  and  more  desolating  wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  then  the 
deepening  ground-swell  of  the  Reformation — the  first  mutterings  of 
the  coming  storm  which  was  destined  to  sweep  away  all  that  opposed 
it,  root  and  branch !  Yet  not  the  less  complete  the  microcosm  all 
along  within  those  cloistered  walls.  What,  indeed,  might  they  not 
tell  us,  if  only  a  tongue  were  given  them  ?  Of  many  a  pure  spirit, 
doubtless,  made  purer  still ;  of  many  a  soul  too,  once  sunk  in  sin 
and  misery,  who  found  a  saintly  repentance  in  its  more  formal 
profession  and  elaborate  exercise.     But  would  there  not  likewise  be 
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the  record  of  many  more,  who  sought,  and  sought  in  vain,  to  hide 
beneath  a  cowl  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope  which  still  rankled, 
and  fiercer  passions  which  still  continued  to  rage,  within  their 
breasts?  Would  they  not  tell  of  jars  and  jealousies,  which  had 
found  an  entrance  within  their  sacred  enclosure — though  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  Master's  special  use;  of  pride  and  envy,  too,  under 
the  semblance  of  submission  and  charity  ;  of  earthly  regrets,  if  not 
of  earthly  aspirations,  in  spite  of  their  formal  abjuration  ;  of  intense 
dissatisfaction,  then,  on  the  part  of  those  who,  while  for  ever  cut  off 
from  the  world,  remained,  nevertheless,  worldlings  in  heart,  and 
were  conscious  of  having  gained  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
heaven,  after  having  given  up  all  on  earth '?  Such  there  must  have 
been — thousands  of  men  and  women,  through  that  long  space  of 
four  hundred  years,  each  with  an  individuality,  of  which  the  con- 
sciousness might  be  dulled,  but  could  not  be  destroyed,  beneath  the 
constrained  uniformity  of  an  artificial  discipline.  But  we  know  not 
their  names.  We  know  nothing  about  any  of  them.  As  little  do 
we  know  about  those  who  had  the  rule  over  them — their  priors  and 
prioresses.  No  list  of  either  has  come  down  to  us.  Not  a  single 
name  has  been  recorded,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  in  each.  The 
last  prior  of  Chicksands  was  John  Plomer.  He  subscribed  to  the 
king's  supremacy  October  22nd,  1534.  No  wonder  he  did  not  live 
long  after  swallowing  that  exceeding  bitter  pill.  It  is  probable  that 
he  died  within  two  years:  at  any  rate  before  1539,  when  the  priory 
was  surrendered  on  the  very  same  day  five  years  after  poor  Prior 
Plomer  had  been  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  For 
there  was  no  prior  to  act  upon  this  latter  and  final  occasion.  It 
was  by  the  sub-prior  that  the  surrender  was  made.  John  Plomer 
had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  sublunary  mortification.  Of  the 
prioresses,  Margaret  Graynger  was  the  last.  Of  this  unfortunate 
lady,  as  we  must  esteem  her,  there  is  a  mezzotinto  print  taken  from 
a  very  ancient  picture  upon  panel  that  once  hung  in  the  north 
gallery  at  Chicksands.  And  there  is  rumour  of  there  having  been 
another  portrait  in  the  same  place,  very  much  defaced,  of  "  one  Dr. 
Plummer,"  which  was  most  probably  a  contemporary  and  companion 
picture;  for  in  "one  Dr.  Plummer,"  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  last  prior  of  Chicksands.  Unless  Margaret  Graynger's 
portrait,  or  rather  the  engraving  taken  from  it,  flattered  her  very 
much,  she  must  have  been  a  remarkably  handsome  woman,  in  figure 
as  well  as  face ;  of  commanding  form,  and  noble  though  somewhat 
stern  features.  But  her  beauty  in  both  respects,  as  thus  represented, 
decidedly  partakes  more  of  the  mundane,  than  of  the  monastic, 
character. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  there  were  only  six 
monks  and  eighteen  nuns.  What  became  of  them  after  their  forcible 
expulsion  from  its  precincts  we  do  not  know :  but  in  Dr.  Brown 
Willis's  History  of  Abbeys,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1553 — 
that  is,  fourteen  years  after — the  sum   of  £19  6s.  8d.    was  paid 

VOL.  viir.,  PT.  ri.  s 
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(from  what  source  it  is  not  mentioned)  in  the  following  annuities 
viz. : — To  Percivall  Sampson,  (he  was  probably  the  sub-prior  before 
mentioned),  £4:  to  Peter  Goodhusband,  Miles  Grylle,  Thomas 
Coverdale,  and  Robert  Harrison,  £3  6s.  8d.  each ;  and  to  John 
Colbeck,  £2  ;  and  to  these  following  nuns,  viz. : — Margaret  Graynger, 
£3  6s.  8d. ;  Aviso  Marshall,  Margaret  Odell,  Isabel  Lamkyn, 
Margaret  Chybbot,  and  Margaret  Pulley,  £2  each ;  and  to  Alice 
Clarke  and  Anne  Hill,  £1  6s.  8d.  each. 

Of  the  enormous  wrong  committed  in  the  suppression  and 
spoliation  of  the  religious  houses  throughout  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  measured  terms  :  nor 
shall  I  trust  myself  upon  the  subject.  But  the  following  is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  disastrous  effects  which  followed,  in  a 
merely  social  and  politico-economical  point  of  view.  It  is  from  the 
unsuspicious  pen  of  a  layman.  Sir  Roger  Twisden,  Knight  and 
Baronet,  who  lived  about  a  century  afterwards,  and  wrote  thus  from 
his  seat  at  East  Peckham,  in  Kent,  September  1st,  1661 : — 

"  The  21st  of  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  only  small  houses,  making 
honourable  mention  (which  yet  in  the  printed  book  is  omitted)  of  the 
greater.  The  31st  of  Henry  VIII.  took  them  away.  The  37  th  of 
Henry  VIII.  left  all  the  little  remainders  of  Colleges  for  Learning, 
Chauntries,  &c.,  at  the  King's  disposal :  so  that  there  was,  to  my 
understanding,  nothing  of  Public  {i.e.  for  public  uses)  now  remaining 
to  be  had  from  that  Body.  Certainly  it  was  more  than  his  Majesty 
did  think  fit  to  make  use  of ;  and  was  but  in  part  renewed  to  his 
son,  Edward  VL,  who  finding  no  more  help  that  way,  the  Commons 
were  forced  to  aid  him  with  a  new  invention  of  relief,  out  of  Sheep, 
Cloth,  Goods,  Debts,  &c.;  for  three  years  so  heavy  [was  the  pressure 
that]  they  were  forced  to  desire  his  Majesty's  mitigation,  the 
Clothiers  being  in  a  manner  discouraged  from  making  cloth.  Yet 
I  cannot  find  all  this  made  the  Crown  rich.  Sir  Richard  Heyward 
observes  Edward  VI.*""'"  debts  were  £251000;  [they  were]  at  least 
said  to  be  so,  after  such  great  contributions  ;  as  for  my  part,  what 
with  subsidies  and  other  gifts,  I  can't  reckon  the  treasure  spent 
in  15  years  at  less  than  [the  value  of]  half  the  Kingdom  :  but 
to  enter  upon  this  would  require  a  Treatise  not  a  Letter.  I'll, 
therefore,  return  to  that  I  first  intended  :  Only  I'll  add  this  one 
thing,  that  during  the  time  Religious  Houses  stood  in  this  Kingdom, 
there  was  no  compulsory  act  for  relieving  the  Poor,  in  respect  I 
conceive  that  they  were  [bound]  to  consign  a  fourth  part  of  their 
revenue  that  way,  according  to  the  ancient  Canons  of  the  Church. 
Neither  was  there  any  fear  of  any  decay  of  Learning,  in  respect  of 
then  to  be  had.  But  presently  after  their  dissolution,  there  was  so 
the  many  Preferments  (for, '  sint  Msecenates  non  deerunt  Marones ' ) 
great  want  likely  to  ensue,  as  in  the  Parliament  held  the  2d  &  3d 
of  Edward  VI."'  there  were  Bills  brought  in  for  engaging  men  to 
give  Lands  for  the  maintenance  of  Schools  of  Learning" — the  art 
of  making  such  engagements  has  unhappily  been  lost ! — "  and  it 
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hath  been  observed,  that  [in]  the  29"'  of  Ehzabeth  there  were  no 
less  than  eleven  Bills  propounded  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  [who]  had  become  so  numerous,  as  it's  a  common 
saying,  '  They'll  eat  out  the  country,  man.' "  ^"^ 

But  to  pursue  the  history  of  Chicksands.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  priory  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Snow, 
in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  the  year  1564,  when  it  became 
the  property  of  Peter  Osborn,  from  whom  the  present  baronet  is 
the  tenth  descendant  in  direct  line.  This  Peter  Osborn  was  himself 
of  a  good  family,  and  had  possessions  at  Purleigh  and  Tyld-hall,  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  some 
importance,  and  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  position  in  public 
life  as  he  was,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  picture  at  Chick- 
sands,  Lord  Burleigh's  Treasurer,  Kemembrancer  of  the  Exchequer, 
Privy  Purse  to  Edward  VI.,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
on  the  High  Commission  for  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  a 
zealous  reformer,  although  somewhat  of  a  pluralist  as  it  would 
seem.  It  was  not,  however,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  through  court  favour  of  any  sort,  that  he  became  owner  of 
Chicksands.  The  history  of  the  transaction  was  of  a  more  prosaic 
but,  it  may  also  be  added,  of  a  sounder  character.  It  appears  that 
Osborn  had  advanced  money  to  Snow  on  the  security  of  the  estate,  and 
could  only  make  a  bad  bargain  by  a  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage. 
There  are  existing  documents  in  proof  of  these  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments. Peter  Osborn  was  succeeded  at  Chicksands  by  his  son,  Sir 
Peter  Osborn,  Knight,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  civil  wars.  "  He 
was  a  fierce  Royalist,  and  suffered  very  severely  in  the  Royal  cause, 
being  obliged  (I  am  quoting  from  a  family  record)  after  the  large 
sums  he  had  advanced  to  King  Charles  I.,  to  compound  for  his 
estate  in  the  enormous  sum  of  ^23737  3s."  "  He  was  the  hero  of 
Castle  Cornet,  in  Guernsey,  the  only  Royal  fort  which  never  surren- 
dered to  the  Parliamentary  forces,  nor  acknowledged  the  Protector's 
authority."  After  him  followed  Sir  John  Osborn  the  first  baronet, 
so  created  by  King  Charles  II.,  "  as  a  small  recompense  for  the 
family  sufferings,  in  1660."  To  him  succeeded  his  son  Sir  John. 
Of  this  second  baronet  there  is  the  following  curious  notice  affixed 
to  a  delicately-executed  miniature  in  a  MS.  book,  belonging  to  the 
family : — "  This  is  a  miniature  of  the  old-fashioned  baronet,  Sir 
John  Osborn  :  he  resided  in  Chicksands  Priory  for  a  length  of  days, 
in  the  old-fashioned  form — (he  must  have  been  very  old-fashioned) — 
only  ale  was  produced  at  his  table,  except  upon  particular  days, 
when  claret  was  ordered  in."  His  son  Sir  John,  who  died  before 
his  "  old-fashioned"  father,  left  a  son,  who  afterward  became  Sir 
Danvers,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  George,  grandfather  to 
the  present  baronet  of  the  same  name. 

(26)  This  curious  letter  is  contained  iu  a  MS,  book  at  Ciiicksands.  It  bears  internal 
marks  of  genuineness. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  should  be  duly  observed,  that  the  Snows 
were  the  first  lay-occupants  of  Chicksands  Priory.  For  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  Nemesis,  which,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
and  his  modern  editors,  invariably  overtakes  the  holders  of  church 
property,  will  fall  proportionably  lightly  upon  the  present  family. 
It  fell  heavily  enough  upon  the  ill-fated  Snows,  and  overtook  them 
in  the  course  of  a  single  generation,  as  we  have  seen.  May  not  the 
hope  be  indulged  that  it  expended  itself  then — more  especially 
considering  the  extenuating  circumstances,  above  related,  under 
which  the  transfer  of  the  property  took  place  ?  This  is  a  somewhat 
delicate  matter,  it  must  be  acknowledged :  but  there  is  a  notice  of 
Chicksands  Priory  in  the  comparatively  recent  edition  of  Spelman's 
work,  published  about  twenty  years  ago,  which  invites,  if  it 
does  not  demand,  some  attention  in  this  professed  account  of  it. 
That  notice  is  to  the  following  effect.-  "  This  priory,"  viz.,  of  Chick- 
sands, "  has  brought  great  misery  upon  its  lay-occupants  ;  but  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  particulars."  '^  Now  her 
it  seems  obvious  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  same  con- 
siderations, which  deterred  the  writer  of  this  notice  from  "entering 
into  particulars,"  should  have  equally  deterred  him  from  saying 
anything  about  the  matter  at  all.  To  throw  out  a  dark  hint  is  far 
worse  than  to  make  a  definite  statement.  "  Omne  ignotum,  &c." 
is  too  trite  a  proverb  to  need  translation.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  it  is  a  consolatory  reflection  that  the  thing  unknown  is  as 
much  unknown  to  those,  who  would  otherwise  be  principally  con- 
cerned, as  to  any  other.  To  say  this  is,  perhaps,  to  have  said 
enough :  but  there  is  something  in  the  form  of  the  statement  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  in  the  statement  itself,  which  seems  fairly 
open  to  remonstrance.  The  writer  does  not  say,  "  the  present  lay- 
occupants  of  this  priory  are  suffering  great  misery ;"  but,  "  this 
priory  has  brought  great  misery  upon  its  present  lay-occupants." 
The  two  statements  are  very  different :  the  former  being  the 
assertion  of  a  simple  fact ;  the  latter,  the  expression  of  an  opinion, 
with  reference  to  its  cause,  besides.  The  fact  asserted  is  worth  what 
it  is,  and  no  more,  and  that  is  not  much — luckily  for  those  who  are 
personally  interested  in  it.  But  the  opinion  expressed  is  not  worth 
much  more :  the  opinion,  namely,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
present  family  at  Chicksands,  (assumed  for  the  sake  of  argument  to 
exist)  are  owing  to  their  sacrilegious  occupation  of  what  was  once  the 
church's  property.  In  connection  with  the  particular  hypothesis,  to 
the  support  of  which  the  statement  of  this  opinion  is  intended  to 
contribute,  it  strongly  savours  of  a  jjetitio  principii.  At  any  rate 
that  is  asserted,  if  not  argumentatively  assumed,  which  ought  first 
to  have  been  proved :  and  until  some  proof  is  offered  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  demurring  to  a  mere  assertion.  It  would  not  follow 
from  the  fact,  that  holders  of  church  property  in  general  suffered 
misfortune,  that  their  misfortunes,  in  this  or  that  particular 
instance,  were  necessarily  the  consequence  of  such  occupancy.     No 
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doubt  there  have  been  instances, — perhaps  many, — in  which  this 
connexion,  as  between  a  crime  and  its  proper  punishment,  has  been 
manifest ; — in  which  the  sacrilegious  seizure  and  possession  of 
ecclesiastical  property  have  been  visited  in  a  manner  too  marked  to 
be  mistaken :  there  has  been  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune ;  thence- 
forward,— from  that  fatal  date, — nothing  has  prospered  ;  every  thing 
has  gone  wrong ;  "  Ibi  omnis  effusus  labor ;"  the  riches  which  had 
been  ill-gotten  have  made  themselves  wings ;  heirs  have  failed,  or 
else  have  proved  spendthrifts ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  usurpers  have 
vanished,  and  their  place  has  know^n  them  no  more  : 
"  Extinctus  tota  parit^r  cum  prole  domoque." 
At  worst,  the  case  at  Chicksands  is  very  different  from  this.  Ten 
generations  of  Osborns  have  successively  dwelt  amid  its  pleasant 
pastures.  For  three  hundred  years  they  have  eaten  their  bread 
there  in  quietness,  no  man  forbidding  them.  Three  hundred  years 
is  a  long  lease,  ten  generations  a  long  life,  for  any  single  family  as 
the  world  goes  Should  misfortune  have  indeed  befallen  them  now 
after  so  long  a  time,  it  may  well  be  attributable  to  some  other  cause 
than  to  Peter  Osborn's  forced  purchase,  or  rather  acceptance,  of 
Chicksands  Priory,  from  the  hands  of  Eichard  Snow,  in  lieu  of  his 
just  claim,  some  three  centuries  ago.  There  are  other  causes, 
besides  sacrilege,  which  produce  the  decay  of  families  :  and  many 
a  one  has  been  suddenly  swept  to  ruin,  or  else  has  silently  passed 
away  from  the  earth,  the  title  deeds  of  whose  estates  have  been 
wholly  free  from  that  damning  taint.  In  the  ears  of  a  prophet  it 
was  emphatically  said  of  old,  "  Of  a  truth  many  houses  shall  be 
desolate,  even  great  and  fair,  without  inhabitant."  Such  is  the 
unimpeachable  will  of  Him  who  "  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up 
another," — that  a  limit  should  be  placed  to  the  continuance  and 
prosperity  of  families,  no  less  than  of  their  individual  members. 
The  advantages,  indeed,  resulting  from  this  law  of  decadence  (so  to 
term  it)  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant ;  and  they  extend  to  the 
community  at  large  : 

It  is  true  ;  and  one  can  heartily  sympathise  with  the  sentiment 
here  expressed.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  ancient  and  powerful 
families,  would  tend  to  disturb  the  political  equilibrium,  upon  which 
modern  society  proceeds,  if  not,  as  in  the  feudal  times,  the  public 
peace  itself.  At  any  rate  the 'moral  benefit  to  individuals  is  obvious 
in  the  check  thus  administered  to  covetousness  and  worldy  pride. 
Here,  indeed,  a  heathen  would  only  see  the  divine  ^Qovoi,  or  envy 
against  an  excessive  prosperity  ;  but  the  Christian  moralist,  in  his 
contemplation  of  the  same  providential  appointment,  may  solace 
himself  with  reflecting  on  its  no  less  merciful  than  wise  adaptation 
alike  to  our  present  social  condition  and  transitory  state. 

(27)    Spelman's  Jlisionj  and  Fale  of  Sacrilege,  p.  305. 
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History  of  the  Convent  of  "  The  White  Ladies,''  Worcester. 
By  Edwin  Lees,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Old  and  remarkable  names  of  archaic  significance  necessarily  lead 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  times  long  gone  by,  and  of  manners 
and  customs  that  have  fallen  into  disuse,  while  even  the  broken  and 
disjointed  stones  of  ruined  structures,  once  held  sacred,  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  thoughtful  mind.  Thus  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  site  of  the  Cistercian  convent  in  Worcester  so  long 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  White  Ladies,"  and  its 
ruined  chapel  and  crypt,  about  which  many  mysterious  reports  have 
been  stated,  and  even  credited  as  truth. 

This  nunnery,  which  was  at  first  called  Whyston  or  Whitestone, 
from  an  old  monument  in  white  stone  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Mercia 
that  stood  near  the  spot,  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Cantalupe, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  endowed  with  fifty-one  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  two  acres  of  meadow  at  Aston,  near  Worcester  (thence  called 
White-ladies'  Aston),  and  the  tithes  of  half  the  demesne  lands  at 
Norwike  and  Newland,  and  of  the  lands  of  Richard  Blund  and  Peter 
de  la  Flagge,  in  Claines  :  all  which  were  confirmed  by  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Worcester  in  a.d.  1255  {temp.  Henry  III.).  The  same 
year  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  nuns,  never  very  large,  seem  to  have  been  badly 
managed,  and  probably  they  were  imposed  upon  by  some  "  unjust 
steward  "  for  they  were  always  in  debt  and  difficulty,  as  the  history 
of  the  house  as  far  as  known  evidently  shows.  Dr.  Nash  states  that 
Bishop  Godfrey  Giffard,  in  1271,  [temp.  Edward  I.),  "  out  of  com- 
passion to  their  extreme  poverty,  ordained  that  his  former  grant  of 
all  the  small  tythes  and  oblations  of  the  church  of  Claines,  should 
continue  in  force  till  their  debts  were  discharged ;  they  taking  care  to 
have  the  cure  served  by  a  sufficient  priest ;  and  in  1275  he  appro- 
priated the  same  to  them,  reserving  a  salary  of  five  marks  for  a 
chaplain  removeable  at  their  pleasure."^  In  the  same  year  that 
Bishop  Giffard  made  this  appropriation,  he  wrote  to  Raymond  de 
Nogeriis,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  setting  forth  the  smallness  of;  their 
revenue,  and  desiring  on  that  account  that  no  tenths  might  be 
demanded  of  them  ;  and  in  his  last  will  the  kindhearted  prelate  left 

(1)    Nash,  Hist.  Worcest.,  vol.  1,  p.  210. 
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them  vestments  for  their  great  altar,  and  one  hundred  shiUings  in 
money.  In  1331  they  obtained  a  gift  of  one  messuage,  fifteen  acres 
of  land,  one  penny  rent,  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow,  with  their 
appurtenances,  in  Flagge,  in  the  manor  of  Northwick  (confirmed  by 
Bishop  Orlton),  from  Lady  Joan  Talbot,  of  Richard's  Castle,  Here- 
fordshire. There  was  only  this  condition  connected  with  the  gift, 
that  the  holy  sisters  were  to  "  pray  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  the 
donor,"  and  "  the  soul  of  her  husband  deceased,  and  of  her  son 
Richard,  and  of  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  her  father,  and  Maud,  her 
mother,  and  of  all  her  ancestors,  and  of  Thomas  de  Blount,  and  Sir 
John  Wynbroke,  knight  hospitaller  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem."  This 
was  rather  a  goodly  number  of  persons  to  enumerate  in  prayer  for 
only  one  messuage  and  fifteen  acres,  &c.  Edward  III.,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  leave  to  Sir  William  de  Beauchamp 
to  give  the  nuns  of  Whiston  twenty  acres  of  land  with  their  appur- 
tenances in  Northwick  near  Worcester,  and  to  Hugh  de  Hanford, 
chaplain,  to  give  them  two  acres  in  the  same  village.  This  was 
confirmed  of  course  by  the  bishop. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  donations,  the  poor  nuns  whether 
from  improvidence  or  not  getting  their  own,  became  literally  "out  at 
elbows,"  though,  perhaps,  as  professing  chastity  and  poverty,  it  was 
only  their  duty  to  be  so.  However,  in  1407,  Bishop  Clifford,  as  Dr. 
Nash  says,  "  to  revive  their  impoverished  estate,  as  wanting  the 
necessary  supplies  of  food  and  raiment,"-  appropriated  to  them  the 
church  of  Weston-upon-Avon,  and  the  appropriation  was  confirmed 
by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Worcester.  In  his  letter  written  on 
this  occasion,  the  prelate  addresses  them  as — "  dilectis  in  Christo 
filiabus  pauperibus  priorisse  et  conventui  Albarum  Monialum  de 
Whyston,  in  suburbiis  civitatis  nostre  Wygorn.  ordinis  Sancti 
Benedicti,  salutem,  gratiam,  et  benedictionem."  For  this  benevo- 
lence the  nuns  obliged  themselves  to  pay  the  sum  of  3s.  4d.  to  the 
prior  and  convent  at  Michaelmas,  and  the  like  sum  as  often  as  the 
see  should  become  void.  The  poverty  of  the  nuns  of  Whiston  seems 
to  have  been  brought  as  a  case  worthy  of  royal  charity  before  King 
Edward  IV.,  and  that  monarch,  ever  devoted  to  the  ladies,  though 
within  convent  walls,  granted  them  in  1461,  ten  pounds  yearly  out 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  county,  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  Ehzabeth  Wooton  being  then  prioress. 
But  even  the  gallant  Edward  required  a  return  in  masses  for  his 
money,  as  the  following  curious  extract  from  the  "  Concessio  domini 
regis,"  made  to  the  "priorisse  et  conventui  de  Whiston  juxta 
Wigorn,"^  fully  showeth. — 

"  Therefore,  wee  the  sayde  Margerie  (then  prioress,  Elizabeth  "Wooton  having 
meantime  deceased,)  and  convent,  for  the  sayde  annuall  rent  of  £10,  to  be  payde 
to  us  and  our  successours,  accordynge  to  the  sayde  graunte  of  our  sayde  soverayne 
lorde,  have  graunted  and  fully  promised  to  our  sayde  soverayne  lorde,  and  his 

(2)    Nash,  ffist.  Worcest.,  vol.  1,  p.  210. 
(3)    Appendix  of  original  records  relating  to  Whiston  Nunnery,  in  Nash,  Hist.  Worcest. 
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heyres  kynges  of  England,  by  this  wrytynge,  that  wee  and  our  successours  shall , 
in  every  quarter  of  every  yere,  hereafter  following,  saye  '  Placebo  and  Dirige,'  and 
cause  a  masse  to  be  done  for  the  solle  of  the  noble  Prince  of  blessed  memorie 
Richard  late  Duke  of  York,  fathur  to  our  sayde  soveraune  lord  :  also  three  dayes, 
that  is  to  say,  Sonday,  Wennesday,  and  Friday,  in  every  weeke  of  the  yere,  the 
priest  for  the  tyme  beyinge  that  shall  sing  masse  in  our  place,  after  the  gospell 
shall  turne  hym  and  pray  for  the  prosperite  and  welfare  of  our  sayde  soverayne 
lord,  the  quene,  and  of  my  lord  prince,  and  their  sayde  noble  issue,  to  pray  for  their 
solles  and  everich  of  them  that  so  decesseth.  Also  every  Fryday  in  the  weke  we 
shall  and  our  successours  goo  a  procession,  sayinge  devotely  the  seven  salms  and 
the  latenue  for  the  tranquylite  and  peas  of  this  roialme  of  England,  and  for  the 
prosperite  of  the  kynge,  the  quene,  my  lord  prince,  and  their  sayde  noble  issue,  and 
remembrynge,  our  founder  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  same.  All  which 
thynges  afore  rehersed  wee  graunten  and  promitten  by  these  presentes,  that  they 
shall  be  done  and  performed  hereafter  by  us  and  our  successours,  truly  and  faith- 
fully in  perpetuity.  In  whytnesse  whereof  to  these  presentes  we  the  saide  Margarie 
prioresse  and  convent,  have  put  our  commune  seall.  Given  the  secunde  day  of 
Octobre,  the  yere  of  the  regno  of  our  sayde  soverayne  lord  the  XVIth." 

The  masses  and  processions  were  only  a  fair  return  in  spirit- 
ualities for  the  £10  per  annum,  though  there  seems  to  have  been 
also  no  small  expenditure  of  ink  and  red  tape  in  drawing  up 
such  verbose  details  respecting  them,  even  addressed  as  they  were 
"  to  all  chresten  people,"  who  might  have  felt  but  little  interest 
in  the  matter.  This  addition  of  income,  however,  (equivalent  to 
more  than  £100  in  money  value  of  the  present  day,)  seems  to  have 
placed  the  "white  ladies"  in  more  easy  circumstances,  as  nothing 
further  is  related  of  their  "  impoverished  estate." 

Judging  by  Latin  documents  that  Dr.  Nash  has  printed  in  his 
History  of  Worcestershire,  on  the  election  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Tewkesbury,  as  prioress,  in  1428,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
convent  had  more  than  six  nuns  then,  and  they  probably  never 
exceeded  twelve  at  any  time,  generally  indeed  less,  so  that  allowing 
for  lay  sisters  and  servants,  it  seems  rather  odd  that  they  should 
have  had  such  difficulty  in  maintaining  themselves.  Besides  the 
property  before  mentioned,  they  possessed  the  farm  in  St.  Martin's 
parish  on  the  east  side  of  Worcester,  called  "  Nunnery  Farm,"  and 
the  wood  adjacent  thereto ;  and  adjoining  their  own  house  was  a 
large  garden  and  orchard.  The  entire  revenue  of  the  White  Ladies' 
Nunnery  at  the  dissolution,  was  valued  at  £53  3s.  7d. — rather  more 
than  £500  in  present  money  value.  Only  ten  prioresses  are  recorded, 
from  Juliana,  the  first,  in  1262,  to  Jane  Burghill,  the  last,  whom 
Nash  quaintly  says,  "  had  at  the  dissolution  a  pension  of  £5  10s.  Od. 
which  she  enjoyed  7  Sept.  1553."*  How  long  she  "  enjoyed"  this 
small  dole  for  a  prioress  does  not  appear.  On  the  average,  if  the 
list  given  by  Nash,  really  included  all,  each  prioress  held  rule  for 
nearly  thirty  years  ;  but  one  of  them,  Elizabeth  Tewkesbury,  bore 
sway  in  the  convent  for  forty-four  years,  while  her  successor,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Wooton,  died  the  very  year  in  which  she  was  elected. 
It  is  recorded  of  sister  Tewkesbury,  as  something  wonderful,  that 

(4)    Nash,  Hisl.  Worcest.  in  loco. 
VOL.    VIII.,    PT.    II.  T 
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she  was  elected  "  unanimeter,  quasi  ex  inspiratione  divina  ver  viam 
Spiritus  Sancti ;" — but  this  blessed  unanimity  was  not  to  be  hoped 
for  on  every  occasion,  and  there  was  a  scrutiny  at  the  election  of 
Margery  Swinfen,  in  1473. 

The  list  of  prioresses,  as  given  by  Dr.  Nash,^  is  as  under : — 

Pbiokesses. 

Juliana 1369. 

Agnes  de  Bromwich,  died    1308. 

(Th^is  two  prioresses  only  appear  in  forty-six  years,  though  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  the  Lady  Agnes  is  not  given.) 

Alice  Flagge,  succeeded    1308. 

Julian  le  Power 1328. 

Agnes  de  Monynton     1349. 

Elizabeth  Tewkesbury,  chosen  "  via  inspirationis,'' 1428. 

and  died 1472. 

Elizabeth  Wotton,  succeeded  (and  died  the  same  year)     1472. 

Margaret  Swinfen     1473. 

Joan  Morton  succeeded,  and  her  election  confirmed  ...     1485. 

Jane  Burghill,  the  last  prioress  elected 1535. 

But  this  list  would  seem  to  be  an  imperfect  one,  unless  the  White 
Lady  prioresses  attained  to  extraordinary  longevity,  for  if  no  other 
intervened  between  Joan  Morton  and  Jane  Burghill,  the  former  lady 
must  have  been  prioress  for  half  a  century.  This  is,  however, 
possible,  but  Dr.  Nash's  list  has  most  ceilainly  one  omission,  which 
it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  perceive.  He  gives  no  prioress  between 
Agnes  de  Monynton,  1349,  and  Elizabeth  Tewkesbury,  chosen  in 
1428,  which  makes  the  Lady  Agnes  to  have  presided  over  the 
nunnery  the  long  term  of  seventy-nine  years.  This  is  in  itself 
incredible,  when  in  all  probability  a  nun  would  not  be  elected 
prioress  under  forty  years  of  age.  But  in  fact,  in  the  appendix  of 
Latin  documents  that  Nash  himself  gives,  copied  from  "  original 
records  relating  to  Whiston  Nunnery,"  there  appears  a  commission 
from  the  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  dated  17th  February,  1426, 
addressed  to  Elizabeth  Tewkesbury,  and  authorising  her  to  assume 
the  direction  of  the  afifairs  of  the  nunnery  consequent  on  the  age 
and  impotence  of  "  filia  nostra  Elizabeth  Hambury  dicte  domus 
priorissa,"  &c. ;  and  in  February,  1427,  appears  a  supplication  from 
the  said  Elizabeth  and  her  "  consorores,"  to  elect  another  prioress 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Hambury.  The  Bishop  accordingly 
issues  his  license  in  the  March  following,  in  which  occurs  this 
sentence : — "  Ex  parte  vestra  nobis  fuit  humiliter  supplicatum, 
quod  cum  monasterium  vestrum  per  mortem  domine  Elizabethe 
Hambury  nuper  ipsius  loci  priorisse  pastorale  fuerit  et  sit  solatio 
penitus  destitutum,  aliam  vobis  eligendi  in  priorissam  licentiam 
vobis  concedere  dignaremur."  So  it  is  clear  from  this  document 
that  Elizabeth  Tewkesbury  was  preceded  by  Dame  Elizabeth  Ham- 
bury, though  how  long  she  was  prioress  does  not  appear. 

(5)    Nash,  Hist.  Worcest.  vol.  i.  p.  210,  11. 
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In  the  concession  as  to  the  £10  annuity  to  the  convent  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  is  styled — "  the  house  and  church  of  the 
nunnery  of  the  Whyte  Ladies  of  the  order  of  sainte  Barnard  (or 
Benedict)  besydes  Worcestur;"  though  in  older  Latin  documents  it 
is  called  "  domus  monialum  de  Whyston,  ordinis  Cisterciensis ;"  but, 
as  Nash  says,  "  the  Cistercian  order  were  Benedictines  refined.''^ 
When  a  nun  was  professed  in  this  house,  it  was  the  practice  for 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  or  if  the  see  was  vacant,  the  Prior  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Worcester,  to  be  present,  and  she  thus  made  her  vow. — 
"Ego  soror  Helena  jiromitto  stabilitatem  et  conversionem  meorum 
et  obedientiam,  secundum  regidani  sancti  Benedicti,  coram  Deo,  et 
Sanctis,  et  domina  Agnete  priorissa  in  hoc  monasterio  quod  con- 
structum  est  in  honore  beatis  Marie  Magdalene  ;  in  presentia  domini 
Johannis  prioris  ecclesie  cathedralis  Wygorn.  sede  vacante,"  &c. 
This  was  in  1307.  Occasionally  the  bishop  issued  a  commission  to 
the  sub-prior  and  another  monk  of  St.  Mary's  monastery  to  be 
present  at  the  profession. 

At  the  dissolution  the  property  belonging  to  the  nunnery  got 
dispersed  by  grants  to  various  individuals,  but  the  actual  site  of 
the  nunnery  and  its  grounds  were  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a 
corporation  now  called  "  the  Six  Masters,"  for  the  support  of  a 
Grammar  School  in  Worcester,  commonly  called  "  Queen  Elizabeth's 
School,"  of  which  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Eld,  is  the  present  leai-ned  head 
master.  It  was  let  on  renewable  leases,  now  I  believe  terminated, 
and  was  long  held  by  the  Ingram  family,  the  last  being  the  late 
Mrs.  Thomas,  who  entertained  the  members  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  here,  August  17th,  1848,  when  that  body  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  explore  the  traditionary  subterranean  passage  said 
to  have  extended  from  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  to  the  vaults  of  the 
cathedral. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  the  Nunnery  of  the  White  Ladies 
after  its  dissolution.  Leland  says  that  when  he  visited  Worcester 
{te77i2).  Henry  VIII.)  the  church  was  ruined,  and  the  property  con- 
verted into  a  farm.''  The  buildings  of  the  nunnery  were  probably 
but  of  a  poor  descrij)tion,  scarcely  better  than  the  timber  houses  of 
the  sixteenth  century  (some  of  which  yet  remain  in  Worcester),  and 
little  if  any  relics  at  present  exist  of  them,  except  that  the  kitchen 
of  the  present  house  is  traditionally  stated  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
nuns'  refectory.  Externally,  however,  few  remains  appear  except 
the  walls  of  the  church.  There  was  no  cloister  to  this  small 
establishment,  but  at  the  southern  end  of  the  garden  was  a  long 
paved  alley  between  high  walls,  which  used  to  be  known  as  "  the 
Nuns'  Walk,"  and  was  intact  when  Mrs.  Thomas  hved  at  the  White 
Ladies  about  eight  years  ago.     At  that  time,  when  I  inspected  the 

(6)  The  Cistercian  nuns,  according  to  Fosbrooke's  "  British  Monachism,"  wore  a  white 
timick;  a  black  scapular  and  girdle,  a  black  veil,  and  white  wimple.  In  the  choir  most  of 
them  wore  cowls,  others  only  mantles.  The  habits  of  the  lay  sisters  were  of  a  dark  colour. 
The  noviciates  were  clad  in  white. 

(7)    Leland's  Itinera?-!/,  in  loco. 
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place,  the  garden  had  two  very  old  holly  trees  in  it,  certainly  coeval 
with  the  nuns'  occupation  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  an  old 
black  pear  tree,  but  these  have  been  since  cut  down.  There  still, 
however,  remains  in  the  orchard  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  present 
house,  a  very  old  mulberry  tree,  which  is  a  great  curiosity,  and 
probably  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  garden  here  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  would  give  it  an  age  of  six  hundred  years, 
which  is  not  improbable.  The  original  old  bole  has  fallen  prostrate 
and  is  in  a  somewhat  decayed  state,  but  the  branches  have  risen 
above  the  fallen  trunk,  spread  out  widely,  and  still  keep  up  their 
vitality.  That  the  "  white  ladies"  have  often  plucked  the  fruit  from 
this  old  mulberry  tree  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  yet 
jDresents  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  though  recently  the  end  of 
the  old  prostrate  bole  has  been  much  denuded.  No  older  specimen 
of  a  planted  and  cultivated  tree  now  exists  in  Worcestershire — 
perhaps  not  in  England.  The  mulberry  had  always  a  station  in 
old  English  gardens,  and  Mrs.  Everill,  who  now  resides  at  the 
White  Ladies,  and  who  kindly  gave  me  every  facility  for  examining 
the  premises,  informed  me  that  this  old  tree  still  produces  bushels 
of  fruit  every  year,  and  generally  in  such  quantities  that  in  the 
autumn  there  appears  to  be  more  fruit  than  leaves.  Unfortunately 
I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  no  author  or  document  tending  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  state  of  the  White  Ladies  between  the  time 
of  Leland,  who  wrote  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and 
Dr.  Nash,  who  published  his  ponderous  History  of  Worcestershire 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  who  gives  no  detailed  account. 

My  friend  Mr.  Severn  Walker,  the  author  of  a  careful  account 
of  Worcestershire  churches,  now  in  process  of  publication,  has, 
however,  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  transcript  from  an  old  drawing 
at  Stanford  Court,  which  represents  the  house  after  it  had  been  re- 
edified,  apparently  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  or,  it  may 
be,  late  in  the  seventeenth.  Here  we  find  a  long  range  of  uniform 
square-headed  windows  on  the  ground  floor  and  story  above,  and  a 
roof  pierced  with  many  dormers.  The  side  walls  of  the  church 
appear,  but  without  a  roof;  and,  judging  from  the  lower  windows, 
a  room  with  a  roof  below  the  ancient  one  had  been  formed,  and  only 
the  base  of  the  old  walls  left.  A  round-headed  door  appears  as  if 
the  original  entrance  to  the  church,  but  evidently  modernized. 
Close  adjacent  to  the  west  end  of  the  ruined  church,  a  dove-house 
is  shown  next  the  street,  but  what  stood  here  anciently  is  uncertain. 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Severn  Walker  that  some  of  the  Somers 
Cocks  family  lived  here  when  the  view  I  have  mentioned  was  taken. 
It  does  not  appear  who  built  this  mansion  thus  occupying  the  site 
of  the  former  buildings  of  the  nunnery,  though  Nash  says — but 
without  stating  any  date — that  Kichard  Blurton,  Esq.,  purchased 
the  renewable  lease,  and  from  him  it  descended  to  Richard  Ingram, 
Esq.,  who  had  married  a  Cooksey,  the  Cookseys  having  got  the 
property  in   marriage  with  Mary  Blurton.      Probably,   therefore, 
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Mr.  Blurton  built  the  present  house ;  for  a  tablet  to  his  memory, 
which  had  been  put  up  in  old  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Worcester, 
was  removed  to  the  chapel  here  when  that  church  was  pulled  down.* 
Finally,  in  our  day  Miss  Ingram,  afterwards  Mrs.  Thomas,  lived 
here  for  many  years,  only  removing  when  necessity  and  the  falling 
in  of  the  lease  compelled  her.  Mr.  Everill,  cutler  and  optician,  a 
worthy  citizen  of  Worcester,  is  now  the  occupant. 

I  must  next  notice  the  present  state  of  the  White  Ladies,  or 
rather  its  condition  in  1858,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  and 
before  the  house  was  repaired  for  the  tenant  now  in  possession. 

The  external  aspect  of  the  mansion  is  pretty  much  now  as 
represented  in  the  old  view  at  Stanford,  a  double  range  of  long 
square-headed  windows  lighting  a  hall  and  many  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  and  floor  above,  but  none  of  large  dimensions.  The 
dormer  windows  in  the  roof  also  remain,  but  a  long  range  of  rooms 
they  open  upon  are  now  empty,  or  only  used  to  store  up  fruit. 
Three  sets  of  separate  stairs  render  the  White  Ladies  rather  favour- 
able for  ghostly  perambulations,  and  might  not  be  approved  by  every 
tenant.  In  fact  the  eastern  end  of  the  mansion  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  rest,  and  has  a  separate  staircase,  so  that  persons  might  live 
here  without  its  being  suspected  by  those  not  in  the  secret  The 
only  part  of  the  present  house  that  seems  a  remnant  of  the  nunnery 
is  the  kitchen,  stated  to  have  been  originally  the  nuns'  refectory,  but 
the  interior  of  course  has  been  altered.  From  it,  however,  a  private 
flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  wainscotted  room  above,  evidently  of  old 
date,  the  wainscotting  being  of  oak,  having  carved  panels  ornamented 
with  a  kind  of  star  in  each  square.  On  the  western  side  of  this 
room  is  a  closet  within  the  wainscotting,  which  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  used  as  a  hiding-place,  or  it  may  have  been  an  oratory,  for 
there  is  a  little  aumbry  or  cupboard  on  one  side  of  it,  and  opposite 
to  the  door  is  a  pointed  archway  or  opening  in  the  wall,  now  stopped 
up,  as  if  for  a  window  or  passage  of  communication.  The  fit  of  the 
door  of  this  closet  is  so  close,  and  so  corresponds  with  the  panelling, 
as  not  to  be  easily  noticed.  Several  of  the  doors  in  the  corridor  on 
this  side  of  the  building  are  panelled,  with  old  iron  handles  remain- 
ing, and  open  into  dark  cells  or  recesses. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Convent. 

Part  of  the  external  walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  convent  still  remain, 
and  its  east  end  is  entire,  except  that  the  two  narrow  pointed 
windows  are  stopped  up,  so  that  its  shape  and  dimensions  can  be 
traced.  It  was  but  a  small  edifice,  about  seventy-six  feet  long, 
apparently  in  the  Early  English  style,  but  it  is  at  present  quite 
roofless.  Subsequent  to  the  dissolution  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  some  purpose,  for  the  windows  shown  on  the  north  side  in 
the  Stanford  view  are  modern,  but  these  are  now  all  gone,  and  the 
site  within  the  walls  (the  south  side  having  been  demolished),  is 

(8)  This  tablet  has  again  been  removed,  and  is  now  placed  against  the  interior  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
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made  a  grass  plat.  The  view  in  Donkin's  Eeport  of  the  Visit  of  the 
Archaeological  Association  to  Worcester  in  1848,  gives  a  good  idea 
of  its^tlien  state,  which  is  not  much  altered. 

Beneath  the  chapel  was  a  crypt,  which  was  entire  up  to  1791, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Nash  and 
Mr.  J.  Wood,  sen.,  but  unfortunately  no  detailed  description  was 
made  at  the  time,  the  delusion  of  a  supposed  subterranean  passage 
extending  from  the  White  Ladies  to  the  cathedral  chiefly  engaging 
their  attention,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  entrance  to  it.  In  1830, 
however,  before  the  vault  was  quite  broken  in  and  destroyed,  sketches 
were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  jun.,  and  his  brother  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood, 
and  one  of  these  shows  three  pointed  openings,  to  admit  light,  on 
the  south  side,  and  the  recollection  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  (now  a 
member  of  the  Worcester  Archteological  Club)  is,  that  the  entrance 
to  the  crypt  was  down  steps  from  the  north  side,  and  that  the  crypt 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Wood,  who  is  a  professional  artist,  with  a  copy  of  the  sketch  he 
made  of  the  interior  of  the  crypt  looking  westward,  at  the  time 
before  mentioned,  when  the  vault  was  entire.  This  shows  a  vaulted 
roof  of  plain  wide  pointed  arches  without  any  bosses  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs,  and  supported  on  corbels  half  way  down  the  side 
walls.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a  recessed  pointed  arch,  with  a 
door  in  the  centre,  apparently  modern.  By  this  door  it  seems 
likely  that  the  crypt  was  entered  in  modern  times,  for  only  two 
windows  appear  on  the  south  side,  and  an  arched  opening  but  no 
windows  on  the  north.  (See  the  engraving  prefixed  to  this  article.) 
From  the  oral  testimony  of  the  Messrs.  Wood,  and  the  sketches 
they  made,  it  appears  clear  that  the  crypt  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  though  this  fact  has  never  been  mentioned  before.  Probably, 
the  above  eastern  division  was  used  for  devotional  purposes  by  the 
nuns  on  special  occasions.  The  westernmost  portion  of  the  crypt  was 
covered  by  a  plain  barrel  vault,  a  sketch  of  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  Wood. 

When  I  examined  the  spot  in  1858,  with  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  architect,  I  penned  down  the  following 
observations : — "  The  roof  of  the  crypt  has  been  entirely  broken  down, 
so  that  only  one  arch  of  it  remains  perfect  at  the  west  end,  and 
even  that  has  been  renovated  with  brickwork,  as  if  it  had  lost  the 
original  vaulting,  and  been  renewed,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  does  now, 
a  wood  house,  or  vault  for  fagots  and  lumber,  down  to  which  modern 
steps  have  been  made,  with  an  attached  door.  The  light,  therefore, 
only  enters  at  this  modern  eastern  door,  and  the  place  being  half 
filled  with  wood,  was  rather  difficult  to  be  examined.  The  west  end 
is  half  occupied  with  a  thick  protruding  pier  formed  of  blocks  of 
red  sandstone,  which  comes  out  nearly  a  foot  from  the  wall,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  placed  to  support  some  structure  above — 
perhaps  a  turret."  I  made  a  sketch  at  the  time  alluded  to,  and 
will  now  describe  the  appearances  that  give  countenance  to  the 
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supposition,  for  a  long  time  generally  believed,  that  subterranean 
passages  proceeded  from  this  crypt,  communicating  with  Hindlip 
House,  two  miles  off  on  one  side,  and  the  cathedral  crypt  on  the 
other.  The  subjoined  ground-plan  of  the  west  end  of  the  crypt 
shows  the  openings  (now  stopped  up)  that  once  existed  and  which 
must  have  had  their  purposes,  though  not  obvious  at  present. 


West  end  of  Crypt. 

a.  Entrance  to  south  lateral  passage. 

h.  Large  archway  stopped  up,  presumed  to  be  the  chief  entrance,  or  opennig,  on  a 

passage  extending  westward. 
c.  Doorway  opening  on  stone  steps  not  explored  to  the  end,  but  probably  leading 

to  a  well. 

The  eye  is  first  attracted  by  a  wide  pointed  archway  close  to  the 
pier  before  mentioned,  and  which  seems  too  large  for  a  door  only. 
It  may  have  opened  into  a  passage  leading  under  a  building  beyond  ; 
for  from  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  to  the  street  is  a  distance  of 
nearly  150  feet.  The  archaeologists  who  explored  here,  in  1848, 
neglected  to  open  this  arch,  but  broke  into  a  passage  at  the  south- 
west angle  (marked  a  in  the  ground  plan),  which  they  explored  but 
a  short  way,  though  it  really  appears  to  have  been  an  avenue  leading 
to  some  part  of  the  nunnery  buildings ;  for  in  the  garden  beyond 
an  old  wall  is  seen  extending  in  a  southern  direction,  having  two 
stopped-uj)  loopholes,  evidently  meant  to  light  a  subterranean 
passage.  Still,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  only  connected  with  other 
conventual  buildings,  and  did  not  diverge  from  the  premises. 
Another  small  door  appears  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  vault 
(c),  opening  on  steps  now  so  blocked  up  with  rubbish  that  they 
cannot  be  explored  ;  but  in  a  plan  given  in  the  appendix  to  Donkin's 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Association  in  1848,  on 
the  recollection  of  Mr.  J.  Wood,  sen.,  steps  are  shown  that  descended 
probably  to  a  well,  which  was  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  crypts, 
as  St.  Joseph's  Well  in  the  crypt  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  Somerset- 
shire. 

All  the  marvellous  reports  that  appear  in  Green's  History,  and 
even  in  later  accounts  of  Worcester  antiquities  by  Mr.  Noake,  a  very 
diligent  local  explorer,  myself,  and  others,  of  a  long  subterranean 
vault  extending  from  the  cathedral  to  the  White  Ladies,  were  proved 
to  be  fabulous  by  the  late  draining  operations  in  the  city,  that 
extended  all  down  the  High-street ;  and  though  I  looked  very  care- 
fully while  these  works  were  about,  not  a  vestige  or  trace  of  any 
such  passage  appeared.  No  doubt  many  ancient  vaults  exist  under 
particular  houses  in  Worcester ;  but  these  are  not,  and  never  were, 
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continuous  to  any  extent.  The  main  entrance  to  the  crypt  was 
apparently  under  the  wide  arch  I  have  mentioned  as  now  stopped 
up  at  its  west  end,  and  this  probably  opened  on  a  vaulted  passage 
communicating  with  the  street ;  for  crypts  were  used  for  religious 
services  on  special  occasions,  and  at  certain  times  masses  are  said  in 
them  now  on  the  continent.  This  must  have  been  the  case  here 
while  the  nunnery  was  in  existence.  It  seems  likely  that  the  wide 
arch  above  mentioned  opened  on  a  vaulted  passage,  as  it  is  full  150 
feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  to  the  main  street. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nuns  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
where  skeletons  of  "  the  white  ladies"  have  been  many  times  ex- 
humed, and  three  skeletons  were  uncovered  during  recent  reparations 
ere  the  present  tenant,  Mr.  Everill,  entered  on  the  premises  ;  but 
the  nuns  seem  to  have  been  buried  without  any  memorial,  for  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  no  monuments  or  inscriptions  of  any  prioress  or 
nun  have  been  ever  found. 

A  very  ancient  stone  pillar  of  so  rude  a  construction  as  to 
suggest  its  Saxon  origin,  long  stood  within  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
chapel,  but  when  Mrs.  Thomas  removed,  she  placed  it  in  the  garden 
of  the  adjoining  house,  where  it  still  remains.  The  "  Tything  of 
Whistone's"  close  adjoining,  took  its  name  from  a  stone  monument 
of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Mercia,  here  erected,  and  Mr.  J.  Noake,  an 
industrious  local  antiquary,  has  suggested  that  this  is  the  last 
relic  left  of  that  monument.  This  may  possibly  be  so,  or  if  not,  it 
indicates  that  a  more  ancient  building  once  existed  on  the  site  of 
the  White  Ladies. 
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On  Church  Plate.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  held  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  on  Thursday,  August  17th,  1865.  By 
Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Your  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  North,  has,  I  think,  with  great 
judgment  announced  that  short  Papers  are  to  be  read  at  th's 
evening's  Meeting.  I  cordially  concur  with  him  in  opinion  as 
far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  and  though  the  subject  matter 
of  my  Paper  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  render  it  as  concise  as  I  well  could.  When  I  went  the  round  of 
the  churches,  which  some  of  you  propose  to  visit  to-morrow,  in 
company  with  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Wing  in  May  last,  I  took 
occasion,  where  I  had  an  opportunity,  of  inquiring  after  the  Com- 
munion Plate.  At  one  church  I  was  informed  there  was  an  old 
Communion  cup,  not  considered  much  of,  and  which  might  be 
beneficially  exchanged  for  another  of  modern  design.  I  asked  to 
see  it,  my  request  was  readily  complied  with.  I  examined  it,  and 
I  found  it  to  be  the  oldest  Communion  cup  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  I  had  ever  met  with.  I  then  pointed  out  its  value  as 
such,  and  trust  it  will  long  be  preserved  and  not  exchanged.  It 
was  this  circumstance  which  induced  me,  when  asked  to  read 
some  Paper  at  this  Meeting,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Communion 
Plate  belonging  to  your  churches.  We  have  notices  that  the 
Church  Plate  belonging  to  the  greater,  that  is,  the  conventual 
churches,  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  exceedingly  costly,  and 
the  materials  of  the  precious  metals  gold  and  silver.  Of  such 
was  the  gold  pectoral  Cross,  and  the  silver  Pl&te  apparently  the 
covering  of  a  portable  altar,  altare  portahile,  found  in  the  coffin  of  St. 
Cuthbert  at  Durham.  Articles,  perhaps,  of  the  earliest  and  rarest 
description  of  the  kind  we  have  existing  in  this  country.  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1070,  William  I.  is  said  to  have  despoiled  the 
English  monasteries  of  gold  and  silver,  not  sparing  even  the 
chalices.^  Changes  took  place  in  fashion  in  each  succeeding  age, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  or  about  the  year 

(1)  Anno  Domini  MLXX.  Rex  Williemus  pessimo  usus  consilio,  omnia  anglorum 
monasteria  auro  spolians  et  argento  insatialuliter  appropriavit  et  ad  majora  Sanctas  ecclesiaj 
approbia  calicibus  et  feretris  non  pepercit. — Afatl.  Paris. 

VOL.  VIII.,  PT.  II.  U 
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1193-4,  most  of  the  articles  of  Church  Plate  throughout  the  king- 
dom, more  especially  the  chalices,  were  disposed  of  to  raise  the 
ransom  from  captivity  of  King  Richard  I.,  fixed  at  180,000marks.^ 
If,  then,  there  remain  any  articles  of  Church  Plate  of  the  precious 
metals  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  they  are  exceeding  rare, 
those,  I  mean,  of  this  country. 

By  the  Constitutions  of  William  de  Bleys  or  Blois,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  a.d.  1229,  various  articles  of  church  furniture  are 
enjoyned  to  be  provided.  I  cannot  give  you  the  Latin  quotation, 
Wilkins'  Concilia  is  a  scarce  work,  and  I  have  it  not  to  refer  to.  I 
believe  the  substance  when  translated  to  be  as  follows.  I  take  it 
from  Hart's  Ecclesiastical  Records : — "  In  every  Church  let  there  be 
(inter  alia)  two  chalices,  viz.,  one  of  silver  to  be  used  at  mass,  the 
other  unconsecrated  and  made  of  tin,  with  which  the  priest  is  to  be 
buried  ;  two  pyxes,  viz.,  one  of  silver  or  ivory,  vel  de  opere  lemonitico 
for  the  host,  the  other  neat  and  clean  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
oblations."  One  of  these  pyxes  de  opere  lemonitico,  or  Limoge  enamel 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  I  now  exhibit. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  when  the  practice  of  depositing  a  chalice 
and,  in  some  instances  also,  a  paten,  on  the  breast  of  the  body  of  a 
deceased  prelate  or  priest  commenced,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
custom  generally  observed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. With  the  bodies  of  ecclesiastics  of  episcopal  or  abbatial  rank, 
these  chalices  and  patens  were  of  the  more  precious  metal,  silver  or 
silver  gilt.  I  made  inquiries  some  ten  days  ago,  when  passing 
through  York,  after  some  chalices  of  precious  metal  which  had  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  archbishops  of  that  see,  one  of 
them  a  native  of  this  town.  I  was  informed  I  could  not  see  them, 
that  they  had  been  recently  re-gilt,  and  were  now  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  This  was  not  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed. 

About  three  years  and  a  half  ago  I  was  present,  by  invitation 
of  the  Dean,  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  when  the  remains  of  a  bishop 
of  that  see  were  discovered  in  a  stone  coffin.  The  vestments  were  of 
cloth  and  gold,  and  from  the  patterns  I  was  enabled  to  appro- 
priate the  remains  as  those  of  a  celebrated  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Walter  de  Cantilupe,  who  died  in  1266.  With  these  remains,  and 
deposited  in  the  stone  coffin,  was  found  a  silver  gilt  paten,  as  bright 
as  if  it  had  just  come  out  of  the  goldsmith's  hands. 

Of  chalices  of  a  baser  metal  deposited  in  the  graves  of  priests, 
I  have  two,  or  rather  the  fragments  of  two,  the  one  found  in  the 
grave  of  a  priest  in  Theddingworth  churchyard  in  this  county ;  the 
other,  with  a  paten,  found  in  the  grave  of  a  priest  in  Saccomb 
Church,  Hertfordshire.  These  are  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  I  now  produce  them  to  your  notice. 

(2)    Unde  calices  angliaa ad  ejusdem  regis  liberatioriem  cesserum  in  alienam 

possessioniem.    Uude  anglia  ruina  incurrit  et  damnum  irrestaurabile.— jl/a«.  West. 
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On  the  incised  sepulchral  brasses  of  priests  we  not  uufrequently 
meet  with  the  chahce.  Sometimes  it  appears  on  incised  slabs,  as 
one  I  found  the  other  day  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  This,  from  the 
form  of  the  chalice,  was  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  bowl  was 
the  representation  of  the  host,  the  consecrated  wafer  impressed  with 
a  cross. 

In  the  foundations  of  the  old  church  of  Lower  Shuckburgh, 
Warwickshire,  demolished  in  1863,  was  found  a  sepulchral  slab 
covered  with  an  incised  cross,  with  the  representation  of  a  chalice 
on  the  sinister  side,  and  a  book  on  the  dexter  side.  This  sepulchral 
slab  was  of  the  coffin  shaped  form,  and  of  a  period  not  later  than 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  chalice  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  in 
fashion  different  to  those  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  bowl  was,  perhaps,  as  small,  but  the  stem  was  elongated  and  the 
foot  larger  or  more  ornamented.  In  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  is 
preserved  an  ancient  chalice  and  paten  of  the  early  part  of  tbo 
sixteenth  century,  a.d.  1527.  Round  the  paten  is  engraved — 
"  Calicem  salutaris  accipiam  et  nomine  Domine  invocabo."  In  the 
centre  of  the  paten  is  engraved  a  representation  of  the  Veronica  or 
face  of  Christ.  The  bowl  of  the  chalice  is  plain,  but  appears  to 
have  the  same  inscription.  This  chalice  is  said  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  Herts.,  and  to  have  been 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  founder  of  Trinity 
College, 

I  havd  a  cast  of  an  ancient  chalice  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  cast  I  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  museum  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cottingham,  architect.  It  indicates  the  general  form  of  the  chalices 
of  the  period. 

I  am  enabled  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton,  of 
Theddingworth,  to  exhibit  to  you  a  chalice  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  may  be  of  foreign  manufacture,  but  the  general  fashion  is  the 
same  as  those  used  in  England.  A  few  ancient  chalices  and  patens 
are  yet  remaining  in  our  churches.  At  Nettlecomb,  Somersetshire, 
is  an  ancient  chalice  and  paten  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  bowl  of  the  chalice  is  hemispherical,  or  nearly  so, 
the  foot  sexagonal ;  on  one  of  the  curved  sides  of  the  stem  between 
the  knob  and  the  foot  is  engraved  the  image  of  the  Crucified ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  paten  is  engraved  the  head  of  Our  Saviour.  Both 
the  chalice  and  paten  have  the  half  mark,  a  semi  fleur-de-lis,  the 
leopard's  head,  and  the  letter  B — a  very  early  instance  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  M.P.,  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  these 
articles  of  Church  Plate  cannot  be  later  than  a.d.  1459. 

Amongst  the  Church  Plate  at  Monk's  Kirby,  Warwickshire,  is 
a  silver  gilt  cup  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  is,  however,  not  an 
ancient  chalice,  but  a  gilt  cup  evidently  presented  to  the  church  to 
serve  as  a  Communion  cup.  It  is  6^  inches  high,  and  5i  inches 
in  width  at  the  mouth.  It  is  uninscribed,  and  perfectly  plain,  but 
the  outline  is  elegant,  and  resembles  in  form  a  cup  richly  engraved 
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and  inscribed,  preserved  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  The 
confiscation  of  Church  Plate  on  the  suppression  of  monasteries  and 
chantries  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  very  great.  The  plate 
belonging  to  the  high  altar  in  each  parish  church  or  chapel  was 
alone  retained.  Even  of  this  plate,  returns  were  required  from  the 
different  counties  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  I  will  read  you 
a  return  of  church  goods  from  the  parish  of  Lapworth,  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  VI.  : — "  j  challice  and  iiij  belles, 
a  saunce  bell ;  iij  vestments.  One  vellet,  ij  dornix  ;  ij  copes,  One 
Vellett,  one  Silk  ;  iij  albes  ;  ij  altar  clothes  ;  ij  candlesticks  laten ; 
One  pix  laten ;  ij  cruet ;  a  crosse,  coper  ;  One  censor  laten."  So  that 
of  Church  Plate  there  was  then  only  remaining  the  chalice,  and 
perhaps  the  two  cruets,  containing  the  wine  and  water  preparatory 
to  their  admixture  in  the  chalice. 

The  Ptoyal  Proclamation  prefixed  to  the  Order  of  the  Communion, 
A.D.  1547,  set  forth  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI., 
commences  as  follows  : — "  To  all  and  singular  our  loving  subjects 
greeting.  Forsomuch  as  in  our  High  Court  of  Parliament  lately 
holden  at  Westminster,  it  was  by  us  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  there  assembled,  most  Godly 
and  agreeably  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  enacted  that  the  most 
blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
should  from  thenceforth  be  commonly  delivered  and  ministered  unto 
all  persons  within  our  Realm  of  England  and  Ireland  and  all  other 
our  dominions  under  both  kinds,  that  is  to  say  of  bread  and  wine." 
This  was  the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  for  several  ages.  The  difference  in  size  between  the 
small  ancient  bowl  of  the  chalice  and  the  larger  size  of  the  bowl  of 
the  post-Reformation  Communion  cup,  shews  a  meaning  not 
altogether  esoteric,  which  many  of  you  will  doubtless  comprehend, 
but  on  which  I  shall  not  now  dwell.  In  the  rubric  in  the  Order  of 
Communion  in  1547,  the  priest  is  enjoined  to  "  bless  and  consecrate 
the  biggest  chalice,  or  some  fair  and  convenient  cup  or  cups  full  of 
wine  with  some  water  put  into  it."  In  the  rubric  of  the  Communion 
Service  in  the  first  Liturgy  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  a.d.  1549,  we  find  it  thus  set  forth  : — "  In  the 
meantime  whiles  the  Clerks  do  sing  the  Offertory,  so  many  as  are 
disposed  shall  offer  to  the  poor  men's  box  every  one  according  to  his 
ability."  But  in  the  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a.d.  1552, 
this  practice  of  offering  to  the  poor  men's  box  was  changed  according 
to  the  alterations  in  the  rubric  thus  : — "  Then  shall  the  church- 
wardens or  some  other  by  them  appointed  gather  the  devotion  of  the 
people,  and  put  the  same  into  the  poor  man's  box."  The  poor  men's 
box  was  not  a  novelty.  Offertory  boxes  existed  in  our  churches 
long  previous  to  the  Reformation.  They  were  one  of  the  kind  of 
pyxes  for  the  receipt  of  oblations  mentioned  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Bishop  Blois,  a.d.  1229.  There  is  a  fixed  stone  pyx  of  this  kind 
in  Bridlington  Church,  Yorkshire.    A  chest  for  the  poor  was  ordered 
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to  be  provided  in  every  cburcli  by  tbe  iuj unctions  issued  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1559.  This  will  account  for  the  omission  in  early 
post-Reformation  Communion  plate  of  any  oflfertory  dish  or  platter. 

In  1552,  the  0th  of  Edward  VI.,  amongst  the  royal  instructions 
given  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Survey  of  Church  Goods  within 
the  county  of  Northampton,  when  Church  Plate,  ornaments,  and 
jewels  were  confiscated  to  the  crown  generally,  this  exception 
appears,  "  leaving  nevertheless  in  every  Parish  Church  or  Chapel 
of  Common  resort  one,  two,  or  more  Chalices  or  Cups,  according  to 
the  multitude  of  the  people  in  every  such  Church  or  Chapel,  and 
also  such  other  ornaments  as  by  their  discretion  shall  seem  requisite 
for  the  divine  service  in  every  such  place  for  the  time."  Amongst 
the  Articles  of  Visitation  by  Bishop  Bonner  in  1554,  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  when  the  old  Pdtual,  was  for  a  while,  up  to  her  death, 
restored,  the  sixth  inquires  whether  the  things  underwritten  (which 
are  to  be  found  at  the  costs  of  the  parishioners)  be  in  the  church. 
Amongst  these  are  enumerated  a  chalice,  two  cruets,  an  incensor 
{i.e.  a  thurible),  a  ship  or  vessel  for  frankincense,  a  little  sanctus 
bell,  a  pix  with  an  honest  and  decent  cover. 

I  have  here  a  little  sanctus  bell,  but  I  think  of  an  earlier  period. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  change  was  made  again.  In  Archbishop 
Parker's  Visitation  Articles,  in  1569,  the  fifth  inquires  whether 
they  (the  curates  or  ministers)  "  do  use  to  minister  the  Holy 
Communion  in  wafer  bread  according  to  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
injunctions  or  else  in  common  bread.  And  also  whether  they  do 
minister  in  any  prophane  cups,  bowls,  dishes,  or  chalices  hei'etofore 
used  at  Masse,  or  els  in  a  decent  Communion  Cuppe  provided  and 
kept  for  the  same  purpose  only."  This  is  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
Elizabethan  Communion  cup  I  have  yet  met  with.  It  almost 
implies  that  some  previous  order  had  been  made  for  the  change  of 
the  Communion  cup  for  the  chalice,  perhaps  in  that  eventful  year, 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  1564.  In  the  church 
accounts  of  St.  Martin,  at  Leicester,  sub  anno  1567,  the  following 
entry  occurs  : — "  M.^  sold  by  M'  Will™  Manbye  by  thassent  of  y* 
p'ishe  one  Chales  weying  xv  ounce  3  quarters  aft"^  v^  iiij'*  the  ounce 
w'^''  comyth  to  iiij"  iiij'  iiij'' ;  and  also  bought  by  the  sayd  M'  Will™ 
Manbye  one  Communyon  cupp  w"*  a  kever  duble  gylte  wayinge  xxj 
ounce  &  a  halfe  at  vi^  the  ounce  w'^''  comyth  to  vj"  ix^  so  y'  there 
remaynythe  to  be  payd  unto  y^  sayd  M'  Will"  Manbye  over  and 
above  y"  p'ce  of  y"  ChalP  by  y^  p'ishe  the  some  of  xliiij^  viijd. 

"  anno  domini  1567."^ 
In  the  Articles  to  be  inquired  of  within  the  province  of  Canterbury 
in  the  Metropolitical  Visitation  of  Archbishop  Grindal  in  1576  the 
second  inquiry  is  "Whether  you  have  in  your  Parish  Churches  and 
Chapels  a  fair  and  comely  Communion  Cup  of  Silver,  and  a  cover 
of  Silver  for  the  same  which  may  serve  also  for  the  ministration  of 

(3)    North's  Chronicle  of  the  Ctiurch  of  St.  Martin,  in  Leicester. 
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the  Communion  bread."  This  is  the  first  notice  I  have  found  of  the 
cover  of  the  cup  being  used  as  the  paten.  The  seventh  Article 
inquires  "  Whether  your  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  minister  do 
minister  the  Holy  Communion  in  any  Chalice  heretofore  used  at 
Mass,  or  in  any  prophane  cup  or  glass."  We  gather  from  these 
Articles  of  the  two  Archbishops  Parker  and  Grindal,  that  the 
ancient  chalices  were  proscribed  and  superseded  by  the  Communion 
cup  and  cover  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  Communion  cups 
of  the  early  Elizabethan  period  were  alike  as  to  their  general  form, 
though  they  were  different  in  size.  The  bowl  was  deep,  the  stem 
bossed  or  anulated  round  about  the  middle,  the  foot  forming  a  plain 
circle,  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  mouth  of  the  bowl.  They 
were  ornamented  with  more  or  less  of  engraving  in  a  scroll-like 
pattern.  In  general  form  they  were  alike,  in  ornamental  detail  they 
differed.  There  being  an  inhibition  against  "  prophane,"  that  is 
common,  drinking  cups  of  silver  being  applied  for  use  at  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  it  is  probable  that  the  form  differed  from  such  cups. 
The  cover  had  a  kind  of  button  which  formed  the  foot  of  the  paten 
when  used  for  the  ministration  of  the  bread  or  wafers.  On  this 
button  was  frequently  engraved  the  date  of  the  cup  and  cover,  with 
certain  initial  letters — probably  those  of  the  churchwardens  and 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  earliest  Elizabethan  Communion 
cup  I  have  seen  noticed  is  one  with  the  Hall  mark  of  1566.  The 
earliest  I  have  met  with  is  that  preserved  at  Wymondham,  which 
you  will  visit  to-morrow,  a  church  in  this  county.  It  is  of  the  usual 
Elizabethan  form  ;  and  on  the  foot  of  the  paten,  or  button  shape 
termination  of  the  cover,  is  engraved  the  date  (Aug.  Do.  1568). 
At  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bedford,  is  a  silver  Communion  cup  and 
cover  of  the  Elizabethan  era  thus  inscribed  : — "  The  Paryshe  of 
Saynt  Maryes  in  Bedford.     I.C.     T.W.     1574." 

At  Hillmorton  Church,  Warwickshire,  is  a  fine  Elizabethan 
cup  and  cover,  the  latter  serving  also  as  the  paten.  On  the  foot 
of  the  paten  is  engraved 

H.M. 
1571 
H.M. 

The  height  of  this  cup  and  cover,  which  I  produce  for  your  inspec- 
tion, is  eight  inches,  of  the  cup  alone  6J  inches,  the  diameter  of 
the  cup  at  the  mouth  4 J  inches,  of  the  foot  3  J  diameter,  of  the 
stand  or  button  of  the  paten  1|  inches,  depth  of  the  bowl  4|. 

At  Withybrook  Church,  Warwickshire,  is  a  small  Elizabethan 
Communion  cup,  5J  inches  high,  but  this  is  uninscribed. 

At  Caxton  Church,  near  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  is  the  smallest 
Elizabethan  cup  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  only  4^  inches  in  height, 
exclusive  of  the  cover  or  paten,  which  is  in  height  f  of  an  inch. 

At  Long  Itchington  Church,  Warwickshire,  is  an  Elizabethan 
Communion  cup  and  cover  or  paten  of  the  usual  form,  6  inches 


s.B.  aeir 


"n. 


-^oo^   ^'     V^^^' 


iSy':ie :  ivo  1>htr-e/-S,  o/'  ^rvav ntin^. 
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in  height.     The  button  or  termination  of  the  cover  is  inscribed 
thus  : — 

I.R. 

1581. 

E.K. 

The  silver  mark  on  this  cup  is  a  rose. 

At  Monks  Kirby,  Warwickshire,  is  preserved  the  paten  or 
cover  of  the  Elizabethan  Communion  cup  with  the  following 
inscription  on  the  button  : — 

1584. 

P.S.     C.H. 

T.K. 

At  Churchover,  in  the  same  county,  the  old  Elizabethan  cup 
and  cover  are  still  kept. 

But  I  need  not  multiply  examples  ;  I  am  persuaded  that  many 
of  the  old  Elizabethan  Communion  cups  and  patens  are  still  in 
existence.  They  ought  not  to  be  exchanged  for  others  of  more 
modern  design. 

These  Communion  cups  and  patens  were,  I  think,  purchased 
at  the  costs  of  the  parishioners,  and  may  probably  be  found  noticed 
in  churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  from  thence 
to  the  present  day,  much  Church  Plate  has  been  given  by 
individual  benefactors  to  different  parishes.  Of  these  I  shall 
enumerate  a  few.  In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  for  Great 
Wigston,  Leicestershire,  which  extend  from  1591  to  1660  we  have 
the  following  items  : — "  1594  John  Bartlett  gave  a  Pewter  Flagon 
for  the  Communion  wine  : "  subsequently  we  have  an  account  of 
the  Church  goods,  viz. :  "  161'-2  Communion  Cup  and  Cover  of 
Silver,  two  Pewter  Pottes,  a  flasket  or  box,  a  carpet,  a  table  cloth,  a 
surplice."  The  flasket  or  box  was  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
offertoiy.  Wooden  flaskets  are  still  used  in  some  churches  for 
that  purpose.  Amongst  the  Communion  Plate  at  Rugby,  Warwick- 
shire, all  the  gifts  of  individual  benefactors,  is  a  silver  gilt 
Communion  cup  and  paten  inscribed  "  The  gift  of  Thomas 
Shingler  of  London,  Haberdasher,  unto  the  town  of  Rookby." 
"  Ann  Dom  1633,  James  Nalton,  then  rector."  This  Communion 
cup  differs  in  form  from  the  Elizabethan  cups,  the  bowl  being 
more  of  a  bell  shape,  and  it  is  impressed  with  the  Hall  mark  of 
1638.  At  Barton  on  the  Heath,  Warwickshire,  the  Communion 
Plate  consists  of  a  massive  cup,  inscribed  simply  with  the  date 
"1638."  Of  a  paten  inscribed  "  The  Legacie  of  Walter  Overbury, 
Esq.,  1638."  Of  a  flagon  inscribed  "  The  Guift  of  Magdalen 
Overbury,  wife  of  Walter  Overbury,  Esq.,  1638  ;"  and  of  a  Com- 
munion cup  inscribed  "  The  Gift  of  Nicholas  Overbury,  Esq.,  to 
the  Church  in  Barton  on  the  Heath,  1670."  At  Brailes  Church, 
Warwickshire,   the    Communion   Plate   consists   of    a   silver  cup 
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inscribed,  "  Brayles  1659."  Of  a  silver  paten  inscribed  "  Brayles 
1659."  And  of  a  larger  silver  paten  inscribed  "  The  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Catherine  Middleton  to  the  use  of  the  Communicants  of  Brailes 
1784."     There  are  also  five  pewter  plates  inscribed 


Jno  Walker,   -r,.     , 
-1X7     -MiT  ^^       ^Wardens 
Wm  Walker,       i^no 


Brailes. 


The  fashion  of  the  Communion  cups  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  subsequently,  has  differed  from  those  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
When  uninscribed  the  date  may  in  some  instances  be  ascertained 
from  the  Hall  mark  on  the  Plate,  but  this  is  often  not  very  clear. 
The  most  costly  benefaction  of  Church  Plate  I  have  met  with  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  that  of  the  Duchess  Alice  Dudley,  who, 
in  or  about  the  year  1638,  gave  sumptuous  and  elaborate  services 
of  gold  plate,  i.e.,  silver  gilt,  to  the  churches  of  Stoneley,  Leek- 
Wootton,  Kenilworth,  and  Monks  Kirby,  Warwickshire,  and  to  two 
other  churches  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  now  recollect.  The 
following  entry  in  the  Register  Book  of  Monks  Kirby,  refers  to  one 
of  these  gifts  of  plate  : — "  Octob  95  Anno  Dom  1638.  Received 
from  y''  hands  of  Mr.  Richard  Bankes  of  Coventry  one  guilt  flagon 
one  guilt  bread  bowle  and  one  guilt  Chalice  being  y"  free  &  bountifuU 
gift  of  y"  Hon''^'=  Lady  Alicia  Dudley  given  to  y'=  church  of  Monks 
kirby  for  y"  use  of  y"  blessed  Sacram*  only  And  it  is  enjoyned  by 
y«  said  Hon'^'"  Lady  that  if  y«  said  Plate  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  changed  to  any  other  use  or  made  away  Then  that  it  shall  be 
lawfull  for  her  her  heirs  or  assigns  to  challeng  from  y''  said  Parish  of 
Monks  kirby  ye  worth  of  y^  said  Plate  that  being  about  threescore 
Pounds  in  value  Richard  Stapleton  Vicar."  The  Church  Plate  given 
to  Stoneley  Church  and  to  St.  Giles  in  the  Field,  London,  by  this 
good  Lady  have  been  stolen.  That  at  Leek-Wooton  and  Kenil- 
worth are  still  preserved.  The  Church  Plate  at  Staunton  Harold, 
in  this  county,  given  about  the  same  time,  is  very  rich  and  costly, 
and  worthy  of  examination.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
in  1685-6,  Archbishop  Sancroft  formally  consecrated  the  Altar  Plate 
given  to  the  church  of  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  by  the  good  Lord 
Digby,  consisting  of  a  paten,  two  chalices,  a  flagon,  and  a  bason. 
It  is  difficult  to  conclude  a  Paper  of  this  kind,- — it  is,  I  may  repeat, 
capable  of  indefinite  extension.  May  you  who  have  the  means 
keep  and  preserve  these  articles  dedicated  to  God's  service,  not 
parting  with  any  because  they  are  old,  and  in  your  eyes,  perhaps, 
seemingly  mean,  but  adding  to  them,  if  you  will,  as  much  as  you 
list,  and  so  transmit  them  to  your  successors,  and,  God  willing,  to 
future  generations. 


The  Langton  Churches  and  Chanties.  A  Paper  read  before  the 
Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Societies,  at  a  General  Meeting  held  at  Market 
Harborough,  21st  June,  1866.  By  the  Kev.  Gteorge  Ayliffe 
Poole,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  Society  to 
read  a  Paper  at  the  present  meeting  ;  and  remembering  how  great 
an  interest  I  took  in  them  long  ago,  and  knowing  also  that  their 
present  condition  and  prospects  give  them  just  now  a  peculiar 
claim  on  our  attention,  I  have  chosen  the  Langton  Churches,  and, 
as  necessarily  connected  with  them,  the  Langton  Charities,  as  my 
subject. 

The  Langton  Churches  are  three  in  number,  or  four,  counting 
the  new  church  of  Tur  Langton,  not  yet  consecrated. 

TuR  Langton 

Is  a  very  small,  and  in  its  present  condition,  a  very  rude  church  ; 
it  has,  however,  in  its  Norman  chancel,  traces  of  greater  antiquity 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  nave,  with  its  bell  gable,  is 
Decorated. 

Having  for  seven  centuries  (but  for  some  generations  very 
inadequately)  served  its  purpose,  this  church  is  at  length  doomed. 
Even  its  site  (and  a  very  pretty  site  it  is)  will  be  deserted.  But 
let  me  urge  a  plea  for  leaving,  at  least,  the  bell  gable  to  the  slow 
decay  of  time  ;  and  might  not  the  bell,  which  has  called  people 
together  for  so  many  generations,  be  placed  in  a  separate  gable  in 
the  new  church,  and  be  used  still  to  ring  the  last  summons  to  daily 
prayer  ? 

The  New  Church  at  Tur  Langton, 

Now  nearly  finished,  is  a  very  good  building  of  ornamental  brick- 
work, with  white  stone  dressings,  with  a  lofty  spire,  of  Early 
English  character,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  entitled  to  express  a 
judgment,  most  creditable  to  the  architects,^  and  most  satisfactory  to 
all  interested  in  its  happy  completion  ? 
Next  to  Tur  Langton  in  antiquity  is 

Thorpe  Langton, 

One  of  the  best  small  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one 
which  will   most  amply  repay  its  contemplated  restoration.     The 

(1)  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Son,  of  Leicester. 
VOL.    VIII.,    PT.    II.  V 
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very  pretty  tower  and  spire  are  Early  English  (about  1940).  This, 
of  course,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  church  here  already,  though 
it  tells  little  of  its  character.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  Decorated, 
commenced  not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  spire,  and  carried 
on  contemporaneously,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  aisles  of  Church 
Langton,  to  which  we  come  presently.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
roof,  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  the  chancel  arch  was 
removed,  and  a  Perpendicular  clerestory  carried  from  the  tower  to  the 
east  end.  This  is  the  greatest  blot  in  the  present  character  of  the 
church. 

The  font  is  extremely  elegant,  and  groups  most  happily  with 
the  pillar  against  which  it  stands,  and  with  which  it  is  nearly 
contemporaneous.  The  base  of  the  rood  screen,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
chancel  seats  are  Perpendicular.  In  the  nave  are  some  Jacobean 
seat  ends.  One  would  like  them  to  be  preserved,  though  they  can 
hardly  be  used  in  the  restoration. 

Church  Langton. 

Our  work  culminates  in  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  village 
church,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  county. 

In  1 320  there  was  a  dispute  concerning  the  advowson  of  Lang- 
ton between  Nicholas  and  John  de  Latimer,  joint  lords  of  the 
manor,  which  was  amicably  settled.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  oldest  existing  portion  of  the  church  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
pair  of  pugnacious  but  placable  brothers.  In  each  of  the  nave 
aisles,  which  are  of  about  the  date  above  mentioned,  there  is  a 
sepulchral  recess,  marking  most  clearly  the  tombs  of  founders  of 
chapels  in  these  aisles,  and  which  I  should  assign  to  these  brothers. 
Certainly  the  aisles  were  commenced  during  the  lifetime  of  the  two, 
and  finished  before  the  death  of  one  of  them  ;  for  John  died  in 
1334,  whereas  Nicholas  was  living  in  1347,  by  which  last  date  even 
the  latest  window  at  present  existing  was  probably  finished.  If 
the  longer  life  indicates  the  founder  of  the  aisle  which  on  the  whole 
seems  the  latest,  Nicholas  was  the  builder  of  the  south  aisle  and 
of  the  porch. 

The  work  of  the  chancel  was  taken  up  just  as  that  of  the  aisles 
was  finished.  It  is  Decorated  throughout,  except  that  the  east  win- 
dow is  Perpendicular :  a  very  common  case,  which  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  that  the  work,  begun  at  the  close  of  the  Decorated  era,  was 
continued  in  the  next  style.  There  was,  therefore,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  large  Decorated  church,  of  which 
the  present  chancel  and  nave  aisles  indicate  the  proportions. 

But  the  chancel  was  scarcely  finished  when  the  tower  and  the 
nave  seemed  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  so  they  were 
entirely  rebuilt.  They  most  certainly  stand  as  examples,  both 
practically  and  architecturally,  of  church  architecture.  The  tower, 
moreover,  holds  a  special  place  in  the  ecclesiology  of  the  district. 
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It  is  the  typical  example  of  a  large  group  of  towers  and  spires  which 
agree  with  it  in  certain  marked  features,  not  found  together,  so  far 
as  I  know,  elsewhere. 

These  are  Brampton,  Desborough,  Kelmarsh,  Marston  Trussel, 
Theddingworth,  South  Kilworth,  Welford,  Winwick,  Hazlebeech, 
Arthingworth,  and  Stanion,  together  with  Fotheringay,  which  I 
mention  last,  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  presently.  These  all 
agree  in  having  shallow  pillaster-like  buttresses  clasping  the  angles, 
instead  of  being  set  on  in  pairs  or  diagonally.  These  buttresses 
terminate  about  the  middle  of  the  belfry  stage.  They  have,  besides, 
good,  sometimes  remarkably  good,  west  windows,  excellent  belfry 
windows,  sometimes  in  pairs,  very  prononce  gargoiles,  and  very  fine 
nave  arches.  There  is,  however,  with  this  general  resemblance  no 
want  of  variety  in  design,  and  where  there  are  spires  the  difference 
between  them  is  very  great.  South  Kilworth,  Kelmarsh,  Des- 
borough, and  Theddingworth  are  about  as  different  as  any  spire? 
you  can  well  remember. 

Of  all  these  towers,  Church  Langton  is  by  far  the  finest ; 
indeed,  it  rises  quite  into  rivalry  with  the  noble  Norfolk  towers, 
such  as  Happisborough  and  South  Kepps.  It  would  be,  of  course, 
an  interesting  discovery  if  we  could  attribute  these  towers  to  any 
particular  master-mason  ;  and  I  think,  with  the  help  of  that  of 
Fotheringay,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  this.  About  the  year  1424,  the 
Duke  of  York  covenanted  with  William  Harwood,  freemason,  of 
Fotheringay,  to  build  a  nave  and  tower  to  the  church  in  that  place ; 
and  this  tower  has  precisely  the  same  buttresses  which  I  have 
described,  though  the  octagon  with  which  the  tower  is  surmounted 
gives  a  very  different  character  to  the  whole.  Now,  I  think  William 
Harwood  is  the  designer  of  this  series  of  towers,  or,  at  least,  the 
originator  of  the  type  which  they  all  follow ;  but  whether  they 
precede  or  follow  Fotheringay — the  only  dated  example — it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  Judging  from  their  style,  I  should  surmise  that 
Harwood's  engagement  at  Fotheringay  was  due  to  the  reputation  he 
had  gained  by  Church  Langton  and  the  rest ;  for,  judging  from 
their  character  alone,  I  should  place  these  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  nave  is  equally  admirable  with  the  tower,  and 
may  be  considered  the  work  of  the  same  architect.  It  was  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  nave,  light  and  open,  wide  and  lofty, 
crying  out  for  a  less  cold  and  dreary  service  than  was  common  in 
those  days,  but  which  we  will  hope  shall  be  henceforth  impossible, 
which  led  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  to  the  magnificent  schemes 
of  restoration  and  decoration,  which  are  now  at  last  not  unworthily, 
though  certainly  not  fully,  carried  out.  In  1753,  when  the  interest 
of  the  church  had  slept  for  two  hundred  years,  William  Hanbury, 
then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  instituted,  on  his  own  petition, 
to  the  rectory  of  Church  Langton.  This  singular  man  was  an 
antiquarian,  an  architecturist,  an  ecclesiologist,  a  campanologist, 
an  ardent  lover  and  cultivator  of  church  music,  and  a  learned 
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ritualist,  at  a  time  when  a  man  with  the  spirit  of  any  one  of  these 
was  a  curiosity.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  he  anticipated  in  his 
own  person  much  of  the  study,  and  even  of  the  work  of  our  present 
heraldic,  architectural,  ecclesiological,  and  choral  societies,  and  that 
in  a  most  tasteless  and  anti-ecclesiological  age  ;  and  if  I  must  admit, 
at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  his  plans  would  not  now  pass  muster 
with  our  most  critical  societies,  it  is  only  admitting  that  he,  single 
and  unassisted,  did  not  effect,  a  hundred  years  ago,  what  a  whole 
generation  has  since  effected,  with  all  the  stimulus  and  help  of 
societies,  and  pleasant  gatherings,  and  cheerful  and  well  directed 
excursions.  If  he  could  but  have  lived  into  this  time,  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  us  would  have  hesitated  to  doff  our  hats  to  William 
Hanbury  as  the  Coryphaeus  of  our  party.  His  first  thought,  on 
coming  to  his  cure,  was  to  decorate  his  church.  "  When,"  says  he, 
"  I  found  the  church  so  fine  and  noble  a  room,  my  design  was  to 
decorate  it."  But  as  he  was  without  adequate  private  means,  and 
as  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for  a  church  restorer  and  beautifier 
to  ask  for  help,  or  even  for  sympathy, — and  as  bazaars,  with  all  their 
humbug  and  buffoonery,  with  all  their  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
as  yet  were  not,  he  had  to  weave  the  web  of  his  designs  out  of 
materials  furnished  by  his  own  ingenuity. 

The  plan  which  he  adopted  was  very  characteristic.  From  a 
child  he  had  been  very  fond  of  planting  and  gardening,  and  soon 
after  his  institution  to  Langton  he  had  brought  extensive  gardens 
and  plantations  at  Gumley  and  Tur  Langton  to  great  perfection. 
His  stock  was  worth  about  £10,000,  when  he  determined  to  associate 
with  himself  twenty-three  other  gentlemen,  most  of  them  of  wealth 
and  weight  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  actually  consented  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  proposals  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follow  : — 

The  trees  and  plants  to  be  advertised  and  sold  annually ;  and  if 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  amounted  to  £1500,  the  interest  to 
be  applied  to  the  decoration  of  the  church  of  Langton,  and  to  the 
support  of  an  organist  and  schoolmaster. 

If  the  fund  should  ever  amount  to  £4000,  an  hospital  to  be 
founded  at  Langton. 

When  it  reached  £10,000,  schools  to  be  erected  in  other  places 
also,  and  advowsons  of  livings  to  be  purchased ;  not,  however,  be  it 
noted,  with  any  sectarian  object,  but  "  to  give  encouragement  to 
virtue,  by  providing  for  clergymen  of  uprightness  and  integrity, — 
men  that  are  true  to  every  just  and  honest  cause ;  in  short,  such  men 
as  act  up  to  every  principle  of  Christian  obedience." 

He  himself  specifies  the  following  decorations  for  Langton 
church  : — An  organ  for  the  west  end,  as  good  and  large  as  the 
church  will  admit,  with  a  gallery  on  each  side  ;  new  pewing  and  a 
handsome  corona  before  the  pulpit ;  a  pavement  of  black  and  white 
stone  before  the  altar  ;  altar  rails  of  iron  and  mahogany,  or,  instead 
of  rails,  altar  steps :  the  table  marble,  and  a  marble  altar  piece  of 
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four  marble  Corinthian  pillars,  with  a  picture  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
either  carrying  his  cross,  as  in  Magdalen  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
or  hanging  thereon :  three  bells  to  be  added  to  the  five  ;  a  new 
clock  and  chimes,  with  an  index  facing  the  parsonage-house.  Such 
were  the  comparatively  modest  beginnings  of  a  plan  which  assumed 
afterwards  most  gigantic  proportions. 

He  did  not,  however,  overlook  other  means  of  recruiting  his 
resources  besides  planting  and  gardening.  He  proposed  the  erection 
of  a  house  of  refreshment  in  the  gardens  at  Gumley,  where  "  polite 
liquors"  may  be  sold.  He  provided  for  the  performance  of  a  Te 
Deiim  in  the  church  on  September  26,  the  day  of  the  general  annual 
meeting  of  his  Society ;  persons  to  be  admitted  by  tickets  given  to 
everybody,  "  even  to  those  whom  there  is  no  possibility  of  attending, 
with  a  hint  that,  though  they  cannot  come,  yet  as  a  collection  is  to 
be  made  at  the  church  door,  if  they  choose  to  send  their  blessing 
it  will  be  accepted  with  thanks."  The  names  and  gifts  of  benefactors 
were  to  be  enrolled  in  three  large  books,  with  something  said  to 
endear  their  pious  memory  to  posterity  ;  and,  in  short,  everything 
was  done  to  induce  people  to  pour  their  gifts  into  this  "  lap  of 
charity." 

But  his  greatest  hopes  as  a  subsidiary  source  of  income  were 
placed  in  a  series  of  musical  services  and  oratorios,  which  grew  (for 
nothing  stood  still  with  him)  out  of  his  service  at  the  annual 
meeting.  For  the  first  of  these,  to  be  held  in  Langton  church,  he 
made  extraordinary  preparations.  His  organ,  the  first  actual  instal- 
ment of  his  church  decorations,  was  now  (i.e.,  in  1757)  completed, 
and  he  had  erected  a  huge  gallery  to  accommodate  such  an  orchestra 
as  was  never  before  seen  in  a  village  church.  His  gardens  were  in 
full  beauty,  and  crowds  flocked  to  Langton  in  expectation  of  a 
double  feast  of  eye  and  ear.  All  sorts  of  reports  were  circulated, 
which  he  seems  to  have  heard  with  scarcely  disguised  satisfaction. 
Some  said  the  last  judgment  was  to  be  acted.  Some  that  he  was 
going  to  set  up  "  The  Pretender."  Others  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  to  be  there  ;  and  a  "  real  squire"  came  on  purpose 
to  see  Duke  William,  whom,  indeed,  he  may  very  probably  have 
seen  if  the  so-called  Pretender  had  been  expected.  The  organ  pipes 
had  been  taken,  when  brought  to  the  church,  for  artillery  and  small 
arms ;  and  a  muster  of  militia  seems  to  have  been  the  least  thing 
that  was  anticipated.  The  crowd  grew  beyond  all  calculation. 
Provisions  were  nearly  trebled  in  price.  Harborough  was  so 
crowded  that  dukes  and  lesser  nobles  were  forced  to  sleep  where 
they  could,  instead  of  where  they  would.  The  roads  rattled  with  the 
sound  of  horses  and  carriages.  The  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  tower ; 
but  there  being  a  brisk  gale,  though  the  weather  was  very  fine,  it 
blew  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes,  the  painter  having  loaded  it  with 
seventy-two  pounds  of  paint.  The  crowd  in  the  church  was  so 
dense  that  "  a  boy  was  fairly  squeezed  up,  and  walked  upon  the 
heads  of  the  people ;   and  such  outcries  were  made  by  the  fatter 
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part  of  the  rabble,  that  few  could  attend  to  what  the  band  was 
doing.  It  pleased  them,  however.  A  young  lady  came  with  a  servant 
on  horseback,  and  offered  twenty  guineas  to  any  one  who  could 
procure  her  admittance,  but  in  vain."  Perhaps  you  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  avowal, — "  who  this  lady  was  I  could  never  learn." 

The  first  day's  performance  (for  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  service) 
comprised  a  grand  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  with  suitable  anthems. 
When  the  occasional  oratorio  was  commenced,  most  of  the  people 
were  struck  into  seeming  statues,  thinking  the  day  of  judgment  was 
come  indeed.  The  more  judicious,  however,  were  very  differently 
affected,  and  at  the  Te  Deimi  their  rapture  and  devotion  were  raised 
to  such  a  height,  that  they  declared  it  was  a  heaven  on  earth. 
Many  bent  their  heads  to  conceal  their  tears,  till  they  became  aware 
that  all  around  were  affected  alike  ;  but  they  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  "  if  one  part  was  more  solemn  than  another,  it  was 
the  striking  off  of  the  great  chorus,  "  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth,"  at  the  offering  of  the  deed  of  trust,  which  yet  was  but  an 
empty  oblation,  for  it  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  be  duly  signed, 
and  on  examination  it  turned  out  to  be  altogether  different  from 
the  instructions  which  the  founder  had  given,  and  so,  though 
offered  in  due  form,  it  was  never  executed.  The  Messiah,  on  the 
following  day,  seemed  to  be  the  repetition  of  a  like  triumph  :  but, 
alas :  when  the  receipts  of  both  days  were  summed  up,  they  did 
but  just  clear  the  expenses,  and  as  for  the  collection  at  the  doors,  it 
was  so  small  that  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  publish  its  amount. 
It  must  have  been  worth  something,  however,  to  watch  the  various 
manoeuvres  of  those  who  would  not  give.  Some  gave  half-pence, — 
one  gentleman  dropped  in  a  farthing,  as  a  token  of  his  contempt. 
One  lady  had  had  a  bad  run  at  cards.  A  gentleman,  whose 
daughter  had  been  lately  married  to  a  lord,  came  to  the  front  door, 
then  to  the  chancel  door,  and  so  to  the  back  aisle  and  to  the  steeple 
door,  but  was  everywhere  repulsed  by  the  apparition  of  a  trustee, 
with  a  collecting  box  ;  so  returning  to  the  south  door,  he  waited  till  he 
could  burst  out  with  a  greater  crowd  than  usual.  I  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Hanbury  thought  of  this  scene  when  he  received  a  letter,  not 
long  after,  from  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  (which,  by  the  way, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him),  in  which  the  bishop 
said  of  certain  charities,  they  "  are  supported  by  voluntary  collec- 
tions, especially  at  the  sacramental  offertory,  to  which  the  whole 
congregation  contribute,  as  well  those  who  do  not,  as  those  who 
stay  at  the  communion,  which  I  think  a  very  commendable  custom." 

Next  year  two  days'  festival,  and  the  year  after  three  days' 
festival,  produced  no  better  results.  But  at  Leicester  he  realised 
about  £100,  in  1762.  At  Nottingham,  in  1763,  he  asked  in  vain 
for  the  use  of  the  principal  church :  "  the  theatre,  however,"  says 
Mr.  Hanbury,  "  was  very  commodious  and  proper  for  our  purpose, 
though  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  good  will  of  the  Presby- 
terians,  who,   upon    hearing   the   churches   were    denied    to  us. 
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convened  a  body  of  their  elders,  and  with  one  consent,  agreed  to 
offer  us  their  meeting-house  ;  but  upon  the  news  being  brought 
them  that  the  theatre  was  engaged,  dropped  their  intended  proposah 
The  doors  were  no  sooner  opened  but  the  ladies  thronged  in  very 
fast,  and  notwithstanding  we  had  so  strong  a  guard,  we  found  we 
had  difhculty  in  receiving  them  fast  enough.  In  less  than  a 
minute  (every  lady  exerting  herself  to  be  first)  the  crowding  at  the 
door  was  so  violent,  that  all  order  was  by  this  time  destroyed.  The 
constables  used  their  utmost  endeavours,  by  crossing  their  staves, 
&c.,  and  we  were  forced  all  to  assist  them  in  repelling  what  I  believe 
was  never  heard  of  before  :  a  powerful,  polite,  female  mob, — a  mob 
of  ladies.  [Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Queen's 
drawing-rooms  have  seen  many  such  since.]  Our  assistance,  how- 
ever, was  in  vain,  for  in  a  few  seconds  they  bore  away  four 
constables,  with  their  staves,  three  or  four  porters,  besides  four 
gentlemen,  who  used  all  their  skill  and  strength  to  keep  them  out."' 

Owing  to  certain  misadventures,  which  I  cannot  stay  to  recount, 
this  oratorio  was  so  disastrous  in  its  whole  course  that  Mr.  Hanbury 
was  sickened  of  oratorios  for  ever.  But  by  this  time  it  had  become 
apparent  that  the  opposition  to  his  schemes  from  his  trustees  was 
so  great  that  the  whole  must  be  given  up  or  re-modelled.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  very  well  pleased  that  the  proposed  trust  deed  was  not 
executed ;  that,  in  fact,  no  trust  could  be  said  to  have  been  set  on 
foot.  It  was  in  1767  that  he  gathered  around  him  eleven  men, 
most  of  them  farmers  in  his  own  parish,  and,  by  a  succession  of 
deeds  legally  executed,  constituted  them  trustees  of  his  various 
charities.  But  we  shall  be  mistaken  if  we  imagine  that  his  plans 
had  dwindled  under  adverse  circumstances.  The  contrary  will 
appear  from  the  very  titles  of  some  of  the  deeds  by  which  the 
particular  parts  of  his  charity  were  directed  :  such  as  schools  for 
ever  ;  organs  for  ever  ;  beef  for  ever  ;  deeds  for  library,  for  picture 
gallery,  for  printing  office,  for  the  hospital ;  for  the  professorship  of 
grammar,  of  music,  of  botany,  of  mathematics,  of  antiquity,  of 
poetry. 

The  church,  however,  or  minster,  as  he  called  it,  and  that  most 
appropriately,  for  it  was  to  be  the  church  of  a  body  of  chaplains 
and  choristers,  was  the  great  object  of  his  care.  For  this  he  gave 
most  minute  instructions.  It  was  to  be  a  Greek  cross  in  plan,  each 
arm,  exclusive  of  towers  and  porches,  110  yards  in  length ;  nave, 
120  feet  wide,  153  feet  high;  lantern  tower,  453  feet  high;  and  east 
and  west  steeples,  399  feet  high ;  all  other  parts  of  a  proportionate 
size.  In  short,  it  was  to  be  so  constructed  that  it  was,  in  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur,  to  exceed  all  others,  and  become,  not 
only  the  principal  ornament  of  the  county,  but  an  honour  to 
the  island,  and  a  suitable  minster  for  the  extensive  charity  of 
which  it  was  to  be  the  head.  The  floors  and  pillars  of  marble, 
and  the  finest  marble,  porphyry  and  jasper  for  the  choir  and 
high  altar ;  the  vaulting  of  stone,  curiously  painted ;  the  columns, 
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"light,  free,  and  easy;"  the  windows  the  grandest  that  could 
be  devised.  To  the  church  was  to  be  added  a  splendid  range 
of  public  buildings.  In  the  town,  which  was  to  repose  under  the 
shadow  of  his  minster,  were  to  be  "  two  pompous  inns" — an  item 
which,  in  its  grandiose  language,  aptly  represents  his  magnificent 
designs.  William  of  Wykeham,  with  his  Winchester  College  and 
New  College,  and  restored  cathedral,  and  costly  works  in  fifty  other 
places,  was  as  nothing  to  him.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  not  the 
Magnificent,  in  comparison.  In  short,  his  plans  exceeded  any 
dream,  even  of  Pugin,  in  number  and  splendour ;  and  yet  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  he  did  actually  contemplate  them  as  finished  in 
due  course  of  time,  not  without  praise  and  happiness  to  himself  in 
the  anticipation,  but  above  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good 
of  his  fellow  creatures. 

One  is  absolutely  bewildered  by  the  vastness  of  his  designs,  nor 
could  I  give  any  adequate  idea  of  them  without  presenting  a 
voluminous  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  trustees,  at 
which  they  were  all  formally  announced  by  the  founder,  and  as 
formally  adopted.  The  whole  scheme  was  the  most  wonderful 
compound  of  patience  and  self-denial,  with  self-gratification  and 
confidence  in  the  result,  that  we  can  possibly  conceive.  And  little 
as  I  shall  be  able  to  convey  this  impression  by  a  few  extracts,  I 
pledge  my  word  that  those  who  will  really  look  into  his  plan  and  its 
details  with  care,  will  find  in  it  no  little  calculation,  wisdom,  and 
forethought.  You  must  bear  with  me  if  I  fortify  my  opinion  with 
a  few  extracts.  He  proposes — "  To  invite  the  most  able  architects 
to  exhibit  models  for  the  church  and  public  buildings,  pay  them 
well  for  their  trouble,  and  appoint  a  committee  of  approved  judges 
to  assist  in  determining  the  best."  Have  we  not  here  a  plan  of 
competition,  guarded  against  its  usual  defects  ?  "  To  petition  Par- 
liament to  be  empowered  to  form  a  canal  from  Stamford  to 
Harborough,  and  thence  to  Oxford  Cut,  for  the  carriage  of 
materials,  &c."  "  To  purchase  the  stone  quarries  of  Ketton  and 
Weldon,  should  they  be  to  be  sold,  or  land  in  these  or  other 
parishes  in  which  there  is  a  probability  of  getting  suitable  stone." 

Every  item  of  expense  he  calculated  with  at  least  sufficient 
precision  to  prove  that  he  knew  very  well  how  vast  a  cost  he  was 
incurring ;  and  again  and  again  such  notes  as  this  indicate  the 
care  with  which  he  formed  his  estimates: — "  Under  the  floor  of  York 
Cathedral  are  laid  three  rows  of  bricks,  one  on  another,  consisting 
of  1,700,000,  to  keep  it  dry,  &c.  We  may  suppose  2,000,000  will 
be  about  sufficient  for  Church  Langton,  which,  at  £1  per  1,000, 
would  cost  £2,000." 

Again,  though  I  must  cut  his  reasoning  very  short,  "  the  grand 
Church  of  the  Escurial  cost  1,200,000  ducats.  This  may  encourage 
the  trustees  who  might  think  the  building  of  so  pompous  and 
magnificent  a  church  beyond  any  estimate,  and  a  thing  that  could 
never  be  accomplished."     Then  he  instances  St   Paul's,  and  gives 
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very  shrewd  reasons  for  assuming  that  a  private  undertaking  will  be 
carried  on  at  a  vastly  less  comparative  cost  than  a  public  work. 
But  perhaps  his  most  practical  and  judicious  arrangement  was  the 
bringing  together  of  samples  of  various  kinds  of  stone  and  marble, 
with  the  qualities  and  prices  and  other  conditions  of  each  duly 
recorded.  In  this  way  he  gives  the  necessary  information  about 
Tadcaster  stone,  from  which  York  Minster  is  built ;  Ketton,  Weldon, 
Helmsley,  Purbeck,  and  Portland  stone,  with  several  notes  about 
the  stone  from  other  quarries  ;  and  he  gives  samples  with  the  prices 
in  block  and  in  slab  of  fifteen  kinds  of  native  and  foreign  marble, 
with  sufficient  mention  of  their  qualities  and  appearance.  By  way 
of  example,  let  us  take  his  notes  on  the  samples  of  Portland  stone, 
and  of  blue  granite  (by  no  means  the  most  elaborate) : — 

"  Portland  stone. — The  prices  there  in  the  block  are  12s.,  14s., 
or  15s.  a  ton,  delivered  on  board.  A  ton  is  16  cubic  feet.  Any 
quantity  may  be  had  for  12s.  a  ton  in  the  block,  though  they  usually 
charge  14s.,  IGs.,  or  18s.  for  columns  of  very  large  magnitude." 

"  Blue  granite. — They  say  this  is  not  a  dear  stone  in  the  block, 
but  it  is  so  hard  that  the  cutting  comes  to  half-a-guinea  a  foot." 

Now,  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Hanbury  did  not  for  himself  that  work 
which  the  nation  thought  it  worth  while  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  do,  before  the  building  of  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament  ? 
And  I  confess  to  a  little  personal  feeling  on  this  particular  head  ; 
for  years  ago  I  ventured  to  propose  exactly  the  same  work  to  the 
Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society  ;  and  I  will  say  once  again, 
that  if  their  library,  and,  I  will  add,  the  Leicester  Museum,  were 
fitted  with  shelves  for  samples  of  stone,  brick,  tiles,  slate,  and  other 
architectural  materials,  with  notes  attached  exactly  of  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Hanbury 's,  it  would  form  a  very  instructive  collection. 

Let  us,  by  a  huge  stretch  of  imagination,  suppose  the  fabric  of 
the  minster  completed,  we  shall  find  the  founder's  forethought  for 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, very  remarkable.  I  must,  of  course,  take  a  few  of  his 
"  orders."  "  To  be  always  kept  in  good  repair,  and  all  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  bad  effects  by  lightning,  &c."  Market 
Harborough  is  the  last  place  to  deny  the  importance  of  this  order. 

"  The  doors  to  be  open  from  morning  till  evening,  every  day 
except  on  Sunday,  unless  it  is  irreverently  used  by  men  walking  in 
it  with  their  hats  on,  women  in  their  pattens,  &c.,  then  to  be  shut 
up  with  palisade  doors  for  the  due  admission  of  air."  "  No  pews  to 
be  put  up  in  any  part  of  it,  unless  there  be  room  for  a  few  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  stalls."  "  No  part  of  the  service  shall  ever  be 
curtailed  or  abridged,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  This  is  more 
particularly  enjoined  and  made  a  standing  law,  as  the  founder 
in  his  visits  to  the  different  cathedrals  of  this  kingdom,  lias  found 
the  service  in  many  of  them  most  shamefully  hurried  over  and 
curtailed.  One  dean  professes  his  dislike  to  chanting,  and  tells 
the  vicars  choral  and  singing  men  they  may  afford  as  little  of  it 
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as  they  please.  Another  dean  abridges  the  service  under  a  pretence 
of  being  afraid  of  taking  cold  in  the  church.  The  next  shortens 
the  anthems.  Another  knocks  off  part  of  the  voluntaries,  &c., 
so  that  in  one  church  we  find  those  parts  which  should  have  been 
sung,  chanted, — for  dispatch ;  in  another,  those  which  should  have 
been  chanted, — read  ;  and  the  voluntaries  scandalously  short,  or  none 
at  all.  In  the  next,  the  finest  parts  of  the  anthems,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  shamefully  omitted.  Such  kind  of  indifference  or 
dislike  so  glaring  in  those  who  are  termed  the  head  of  the  church, 
will  ever  in  some  degree  influence  many  of  the  other  least 
conscientious  members,  which  will  occasion  the  service,  wherever 
it  is  found,  to  be  hurried  over  with  little  or  no  seeming  devotion, 
and  the  effect  such  kind  of  worship  is  intended  to  have,  pro- 
portionally destroyed.  To  prevent  the  like  disorders  at  Church 
Langton  this  law  is  made  absolute,  and  the  respective  members  of 
this  foundation  are  hereby  obliged  to  perform  the  different  parts 
of  Divine  service  according  to  the  above  injunctions,  which  enforce 
the  manner  the  founder  would  desire  to  have  tliem  performed  for 
ever.  If  any  member  belonging  to  this  foundation  should  ever 
show  dislike  to  such  kind  of  worship,  or  avow  its  impropriety,  it  is 
desired  that  he  may  be  immediately  expelled.  And  if  the  visitor, 
like  some  deans  of  this  age,  should  show  indifference  or  dislike,  the 
respective  members  of  this  foundation  are  desired  to  revolt,  obey 
him  in  nothing,  destroy  his  authority,  and  continue  in  such 
disobedience  until  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  such  visitor  out  of 
this  world,  and  to  substitute  some  more  worthy  person  in  his 
stead." 

If  we  extend  our  survey  to  the  orders  left  by  the  founder  for 
the  rest  of  his  establishment,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  seems 
fantastic,  we  shall  find  more  that  is  intrinsically  valuable.  Listen 
to  the  duties  of  his  professor  of  antiquity  : — "  He  shall  instruct  his 
pupils  in  the  ancient  history  of  our  own  country,  and  enlarge,  as  he 
goes  along  on  the  virtues,  ingenuity,  public  edifices,  &c.,  of  the  men 
that  were  in  renown  in  that  their  day ;  at  the  same  time  he  shall 
exercise  them  in  the  reflection  of  the  passing  away  and  instability 
of  human  things,  and  from  such  an  history  of  past  affairs,  how  to 
admire  God  in  His  providence  and  works,  and  that  He  alone  is  all 
in  all !  He  shall  exercise  them  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  British 
language,  teach  them  the  etymology  of  towns,  the  Roman  stations, 
&c.,  all  of  which  shall  be  entered  by  each  pupil  in  a  bound  book  or 
books  of  writing  paper  provided  for  that  purpose.  He  shall  rake 
the  ruins  of  all  abbeys,  priories,  and  monasteries  ;  point  out  their 
founders,  benefactors,  abbots,  priors,  abbesses,  &c.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  all  our  cathedrals  shall  be  laid  before 
them.  He  shall  teach  them  to  understand  heraldry,  coins,  medals, 
&c.,  and  in  short,  shall  so  exercise  them  in  every  part  of  antiquity, 
that  no  pupil  under  his  care  may  be  destitute  of  any  means  to 
become  a  thorough  and  skilful  antiquarian." 
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In  the  same  way  I  might  show  how  he  anticipated  the  work  of 
the  Diocesan  Choral  Association,  and  of  our  Tract  Societies,  but  I 
must  forbear.  Only  one  other  extract  I  will  make  under  this  head, 
and  that  is  his  answer  to  some  of  his  trustees,  who  would  have 
dissuaded  him  from  making  so  large  offerings  to  the  church,  when 
his  parsonage  was  but  mean  in  proportion  : — "  I  was  extremely 
obliged  to  them  for  their  good  intention,  but  I  had  no  occasion  of 
trustees  for  that.  Though  a  good  house  is  a  comfortable  thing,  I 
don't  think  it  any  ways  instrumental  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God. 
It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  good  divines  that  fine  rooms, 
painted  ceilings,  &c.,  have  more  a  tendency  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of 
pride,  &c.  I  have  no  objection,  however,  to  a  good  house,  and  were 
I  endowed  with  a  good  fortune,  would  not  be  long  without  one. 
.  .  .  .  But  it  was  known  to  every  one,  and  it  was  a  saying  with 
all,  *  When  we  go  to  see  Hanbury,  we  meet  with  an  old-fashioned 
house  and  an  hearty  welcome.'  But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objected 
that  posterity  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  house  ought  to  be  re- 
built on  that  account ;  but  let  us  remember  *  That  anybody  who 
has  money  will  build  a  house,  but  few  will  build  a  church,  or  dispose 
of  any  share  of  their  money  in  charitable  uses.'  Let  the  house, 
therefore,  be  built  by  those  who  are  less  charitably  disposed  than 
myself.  If  they  will  but  have  patience,  I  undoubtedly  shall  build 
it,  but  then  it  must  be  at  a  proper  time  ;  and  with  what  pleasure 
does  the  present  intermediate  time  pass  away  with  me  in  the  old 
house,  from  the  reflection  of  what  a  new  one  would  cost  me,  in  still 
going  on  to  the  most  noble  purposes  of  bringing  glory  to  God  and 
good  to  mankind." 

A  very  short  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Hanbury  did  actually 
mark  out  the  exact  site  and  extent  of  his  proposed  church.  Some 
irregularities  in  the  ground  interfered  with  its  exact  orientation,  and 
he  is  not  satisfied  without  excusing  himself  by  the  authority  of 
Socrates.  Of  course  it  is  not  Socrates  the  philosopher,  but  Socrates 
the  ecclesiastical  historian.  A  minute  point  of  discipline,  as  it 
would  appear  to  some,  he  guards  with  perfect  care.  He  prepared 
an  order  of  prayer  for  the  religious  society  he  was  founding,  but 
especially  orders  that  the  chapel  shall  not  be  consecrated,  because 
the  ritual  is  not  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  rather  of  the 
nature  of  family  prayer.  The  order  itself  indicates  an  acquaintance 
with  Liturgical  literature,  which  was  either  very  rare  or  very 
unfruitful  in  his  day ;  and  it  provides,  what  is  still  more  grievously 
wanted  in  most  households,  a  service,  Aeirovpyla,  an  order  in  which 
all  present  really  take  their  part,  with  confession,  prayer,  praise, 
acts  of  faith,  collects,  and  suffrages,  instead  of  a  sermon  recast  into 
many  petitions,  and  closed  with  a  single  Amen. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  ludicrous  element,  as 
well  as  stuff  of  much  moi-e  sterling  character,  running  through  all 
this.  I  think  I  have  fairly,  though  imperfectly,  represented  both  ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  done  justice  to  my  own  view  of  Mr.  H anbury's 
character. 
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You  have  seen  designs  vast  beyond  all  ordinary  proportions — 
designs  for  the  perfecting  of  which  the  munificence  of  a  George 
Peabody,  with  the  management  of  a  committee  of  financial  demi- 
gods, would  be  utterly  inadequate ;  and  yet,  without  a  trace  of 
suspicion  that  they  might  in  the  end  prove  to  be  visionary,  they 
are  set  forth  gravely  by  an  obscure  country  parson,  with  nothing 
but  his  gardens  and  plantations  to  draw  upon,  and  with  the  scanty 
help  of  a  dozen  country  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  Is  this  consistent 
with  a  sound  mind?  I  say  yes,  but  I  do  not  say  it  without  a 
certain  reserve.  Kemember — what  he  himself  never  forgot — that 
the  very  commencement  of  his  larger  operations  was  to  be  postponed 
till  the  capital,  small  at  first,  but  capable  of  increase  by  good 
management,  certain  of  increase  by  the  accumulation  of  interest 
and  compound  interest,  had  reached  a  very  considerable  sum. 
Had  he  expected  himself  to  worship  in  the  glorious  minster  which 
he  designed,  he  would  have  been  foolish  indeed.  But  no,  he  looked 
for  no  fruit  of  his  labours  to  be  gathered  in  this  world  by  his  own 
hand.  His  reward  was  his  assured  expectation  of  what  must  be 
hereafter,  if  his  plans  were  faithfully  carried  out. 

Still,  I  freely  admit  that  in  the  nature  of  things  he  must  have 
been  deceived.  I  had  written  disappointed  ;  but  disappointed  he 
was  not,  since  as  long  as  he  lived  his  plan  was  really  progressing 
towards  some  large  amount  of  fulfilment,  and  there  is  no  disappoint- 
ment in  the  grave.  Take  a  parallel  case.  Many  an  ingenious, 
acute,  hopeful  philosopher  has  laboured  after  the  discovery  of 
perpetual  motion.  All  his  calculations  have  been  exactly  true,  and 
he  has  employed  in  them  science  and  skill  which  few  of  those  who 
laugh  at  him  can  even  appreciate.  But  he  has  forgotten  friction, 
or  the  rigidity  of  cordage,  or  the  waste  of  power  in  some  other  way. 
Yet  he  has  left  some  result  of  his  labours,  though  not  all  that  he 
intended.  Just  so  William  Hanbury  left  out  of  his  calculation 
many  possible,  probable,  and  certain  contingencies,  which  would  be 
as  friction  to  the  wheels  of  the  mechanist.  The  first  of  his  rubs, 
and  it  was  a  sore  one,  came  from  his  own  chosen  allies.  He  begins 
with  his  proposals  by  saying,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  "  It  will 
be  no  difiiculty  to  pick  out  a  society  of  honest  and  worthy  men, 
whose  virtue  and  probity  will  render  them  truly  respectable,  and 
who  will  apply  whatever  is  entrusted  to  their  care  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind  ;"  but  he  is  obliged  to  add  in  a  note, 
"  Here  I  must  own  myself  to  have  been  mistaken,  for  I  soon  found 
it  to  be  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world."  Then  he  forgot  to 
eliminate  an  enormous  per  centage  of  his  fund,  even  when 
apparently  realised,  for  law  suits,  and  numberless  proceedings  which 
will  cleave  to  property  diverted  ever  so  little  out  of  its  ordinary 
course.  And  so,  in  spite  of  his  calculations,  it  happens  that, 
whereas,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life,  his  d61,500 
had,  under  his  own  management,  increased  to  some  £4,000,  nearly 
a  century  after  his  death  the  charity  had  passed  into  another  stage 
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through  the  Vice- Chancellor's  Court.     The  funds  being,  however, 
not  very  far  short  of  £1,000  a  year. 

If  we  may  assign  a  place  to  our  founder  in  a  Walhalla  of 
philanthrophists,  he  sees  now  (though  we  see  it  not),  he  sees  his 
foundation  gloriously  perfected,  his  professors  in  their  several  chairs 
surrounded  by  pupils,  his  sisters  and  bedesmen  devoted  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  religion  under  his  roof,  his  bells^  salute  the 
morning  every  26th  of  September,  the  flag  floats  on  his  tower  500 
feet  in  the  air,  and  his  rockets-  startle  the  parishes  for  miles  around 
with  their  mimic  meteors.  His  organ  peals  through  the  vaults  of 
his  minster,  and  gives  body  to  the  creations  of  Handel,  Spohr, 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn.  His  brothers  and  sisters  are  regaled 
with  the  splendid  feast  he  provides  for  them,  and  return  their 
benedictions  for  his  bounty.  Parishes  far  and  near  have  their 
schools,  their  organs,  their  well  instructed  choirs.  But  even  yet  he 
is  not  satisfied,  but  he  looks  for  still  greater  fruits  of  his  beneficence 
beyond,  and  confidently  counts  on  their  maturity.  This  is  the 
reward  which  I  assign  him,  not  as  affirming  a  truth  concerning  his 
present  condition,  but  as  conveying  in  a  figure  my  own  appreciation 
of  his  character.  As  for  w'hat  he  has  actually  effected,  let  those 
sneer  at  it  who  with  greater  wisdom,  as  they  think,  and  certainly 
with  greater  means,  have  done  half  as  much.  The  church  of 
Langton  is  nobly  restored  and  beautified ;  the  church  of  Tur 
Langton  is  replaced  by  one  of  excellent  character,  and  amply 
sufficient  for  its  destination  ;  the  church  of  Thorpe  Langton  awaits 
immediate  restoration,  and  something  is  still  left  for  permanent 
charities.  This  is  no  small  contribution  from  one  man,  and  that 
a  poor  one,  and  one  whom  some  persons  have  called  unwise,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  his  church,  and  to  the  good,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

(1)  "  The  riiigers  saluted  the  morning  as  before,  the  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  top  of 
tower." — Mitiutes  of  proceedings,  September  26th,  1769.  Tliis  flag  was  a  most  elaborate  one. 
On  one  side  an  oak  tree,  full  of  golden  acorns  ;  motto — Honor  erit  huic  quoque.  On  the  other 
side,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  with  the  words,  "  Now  abideth,"  &c. 

(2)  "  To  add  to  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  time,  rockets  be  fired  off  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  from  seven  till  eight  in  the  evening,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes.  The  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  neighbouring  country  may  easUy  be  conceived." — History,  &c. 


A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  th^  Parish  of  St.  Mary-in  Arden,  and  the 
Township  of  Market  Harborough.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Societies,  at  Market  Harborough,  on  June  21, 
1866.     By  W.  H.  Gatty,  Esq. 

When  requested  by  my  friends,  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Society,  to  contribute  a  Paper,  to  be  read  at  this  meeting,  on  some 
point  or  points  connected  with  the  town  of  Market  Harborough,  it 
was  suggested  to  me,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  short  history  of  the 
place  would  be  interesting  to  you  as  visitors  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
an  original  Paper  on  the  parish  documents  and  registers  would  be 
a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  archives  of  the  association,  and 
a  greater  help  to  any  future  local  historian.  A  cursory  search 
through  the  contents  of  the  parish  chests  soon  showed  me  that  to 
carry  out  the  latter  suggestion  would  require  a  more  industrious  and 
advanced  antiquary  than  myself;  I  therefore  fell  back  upon  the 
former,  and  resolved  merely  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  this  town, 
collected  from  sources  more  the  fruits  of  other  persons'  labours  than 
my  own. 

The  origin  and  earliest  history  of  Market  Harborough  is  very 
obscure.  My  friend,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam — a  very  high  authority  on 
such  subjects — writes  me,  "  Market  Harborough  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  town  of  Roman  origin,  but  I  think  it  can  claim  a  British 
origin,  for  the  urns  which  are  engraved  in  Nicholls  and  Harrod  are 
certainly  British,  with  the  exception  of  the  patera,  which  was 
probably  Ptoman.  The  position  of  the  town,  rising  gently  up  from 
the  Welland,  is  such  a  one  as  the  Britons  generally  chose  for  their 
settlements,  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fortified 
by  them,  it  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  British  fortified  post,  viz., 
that  at  East  Farndon."  That  the  Romans  had  a  station  here  is 
almost  certain,  from  the  vestiges  of  an  old  encampment  still  visible 
in  places  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Goward,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  and  also  from  some  antiquities  of  Roman  manufacture 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  it  was  a  permanent  station,  and 
not  a  mere  temporary  encampment,  is  rather  shown  by  there  being 
some  smaller  encampments  around  it,  as  atLubenham  and  Farndon. 
This  view  may  be  accepted  as  probably  correct,  if  we  notice  the 
situation  of  the  place  at  the  point  of  crossing  the  river  Welland  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense  wood,  as  we  shall  see  was  the  case  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  St.  Mary-in-Arden.  This  is,  however,  only  a 
conjectural  view  of  the  origin  of  Harborough.  Even  if  it  had  been 
an  important  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  almost  certain 
it  declined  afterwards,  as  it  is  not  named  in  Domesday  Book.  At 
that  date  Harborough,  whether  a  town  or  village,  was  included  in 
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the  royal  manor  of  Bowden,  which  manor  I  have  reason  to  believe 
included  the  present  parishes  of  both  Great  and  Little  Bowden,  St. 
Mary,  and  Harborough,  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary's  as  the 
parish  church.  This  church  is  remarkably  situated  :  not  near  any 
habitations,  but  almost  equi-distant  from  the  three  places  mentioned ; 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  forest,  believed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Eockingham  Forest,  which  at  that  time  extended  for  some  distance 
south  and  west  of  Harborough.  It  was  from  this  circumstance  it 
derived  the  name  of  St.  Mary-in-Arden,  or  in  the  Wood.  There 
was  another  manor  at  Bowclen  distinct  from  that  held  by  the 
King,  which  was  then  held  under  the  Countess  Judith  by  Robert 
de  Buci.  This  unnamed  manor  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
that  of  Harborough,  but,  from  its  size  and  from  the  following 
circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  manor  of  Little 
Bowden  : — 1st.  That  in  Domesday  Book  the  manor  at  Bugedone 
is  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing  appellative  as  Great  or 
Little.  '2ndly.  Though  included  in  the  manor  of  Bugedone,  it 
was  held  by  a  distinct  tenure  from  the  greater  manor,  whilst 
Harborough  has  always  been  held  with  it.  3rdly.  In  a  deed  of 
Edwai'd  VI.,  when  he  exchanged  these  manors  for  other  lands  with 
Sir  Robert  Strelley,  it  says,  "  Rex  ....  dedit  et  concessit 
Robt.  Strelley,"  et  "  Heredibus  suis  in  perpetuum  omnia  messuagia 
ac  terras  in  Harborough  et  Bowden  in  commitatibus  Leicestershire 
et  Northamptonshire ;"  and  4thly.  The  present  strangely  complicated 
positions  of  the  parishes  of  Great  Bowden,  Little  Bowden,  and 
St.  Mary. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  Harborough  by  name  is  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  a.d.  1180,  when  that  king  granted  the 
manoi's  of  Great  Bowden  and  Harboi'ough  to  William  Mauduit, 
his  chamberlain.  In  the  Itinerary  of  1280  Bowden  and  Harborough 
answered  conjointly  as  one  vill.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
before  and  after  it,  these  manors  were  royal  manors,  and  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  "Ancient  Demesne,"  and  were  several  times 
bestowed  on  friends  and  favourites  of  the  reigning  monarchs,  and 
again  reclaimed  as  the  grants  lapsed  either  by  death  or  forfeiture. 
By  the  year  1415  they  had  been  no  less  than  twelve  times  in  the 
possession  of  the  Kings  of  England.  At  this  early  period  Har- 
borough was  also  ecclesiastically  united  with  Bowden,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  two  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  In  the 
matriculus  of  Hugh  Wells,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1220,  is  this 
notice  :    "  Ecclesiee  de  Budon  Patronus  dominus  rex,   ut  dicitur. 

Item   est  ibi   qusedam    capella   sive  ecclesia  in 

eodem  feodo  quae  ....  habet  capellanum  suum  residentem 
per  matricem  ecclesiam."  Mr.  Nicholls  thinks  this  "  capella  sive 
ecclesia"  rpust  have  been  St.  Mary's,  because  he  supposed  Har- 
borough chapel  was  not  then  in  existence.  If,  however,  my 
supposition  is  correct  that  St.  Mary's  was  the  mother  church  of 
both  Great  Bowden  and  Harborough,  either  the  church  in  Great 
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Bowden  village  or  that  in  Harborough  town^  may  have  been  thus 
referred  to  in  this  matriculus. 

In  1334  Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and,  by  summons  of  Parliament,  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  had  a 
grant  of  these  manors  in  fee  farm,  and  the  patronage  of  the  rectory 
of  Great  Bowden,  with  Harborough,  to  which  benefice  he  presented 
his  youngest  son,  Geoffrey.  For  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  this 
family  of  Scrope  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Harborough  and  patrons  of 
the  living,  during  which  period,  owingin  a  great  measure  to  their  energy 
and  influence,  the  town  obtained  substantial  benefits  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  at  any  other  time.  The  honour  of  building  the  chapel 
of  St.  Dionysius,  in  Harborough,  lies  between  Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  the 
rector  from  1336  to  1378,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster ; 
though  whether  either  of  them  did  more  than  enlarge  and  beautify 
a  pre-existing  chapel  is,  I  think,  doubtful.  In  favour  of  the  former 
may  be  said  that  his  father,  and  afterwards  his  brother,  were  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  patrons  ;  that  the  town  at  this  period,  from  its 
situation  on  the  high  road,  and  consequent  trade,  had  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  importance,  probably  had  become  a  much 
more  important  place  than  Great  Bowden  ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  the  rector,  inspired  with  the 
ambition  usual  in  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  age,  would  be  anxious  to 
see  in  the  rising  township  a  church  worthy  of  himself  and  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand  the  claim  of  John  of  Gaunt  is  based  upon  a  very 
ancient  tradition  of  that  romantic  character  which  impresses  itself 
deeply  on  the  popular  mind,  though  not  always  on  that  account  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  is  much  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
mentio-ned  by  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  History  of  Leicestershire,  dated 
1622,  that  the  old  windows  of  the  chm'ch  wei'e  formerly  ornamented 
with  heraldic  escutcheons,  many  of  the  coats  of  arms  being  those 
borne  by  this  prince  and  various  members  of  his  family.  I  cannot 
myself  think  this  a  conclusive  argument  when  we  consider  that 
these  manors  and  the  rectory  were  held  by  John  of  Eltham,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Edward  III.,  and  on  his  death  were  given 
by  the  King,  John  of  Gaunt's  father,  to  Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  who,  on 
building  the  chapel,  would  be  very  likely  thus  to  honour  and 
commemorate  the  giver  and  his  family.  That  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
had  a  house  at  Leicester,  and  frequently  passed  through  Harborough 
on  his  way  there,  took  an  interest  in  his  friend's  work,  and  assisted 
him  in  it,  is  more  than  likely ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
partly  to  his  influence,  many  of  the  advantages  then  obtained  by 
the  town  were  due. 

To  this  period,  and  most  likely  to  the  influence  of  the  Scrope 
family,  aided,  perhaps,  by  that  of  John  of  Gaunt,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  origin  of  our  old  chartered  October  fair,  and  for  our  weekly 
market.     With   respect  to   the   fair  it  may  be   observed   that  it 

(1)    The  present  stnictures  are  both  of  later  date  than  the  matriculus. 
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commences  yearly  on  the  19th  October,  and  continues  to  the  S9th, 
or,  in  words  more  congenial  to  the  language  of  grants  and  charters, 
and  very  apposite  to  the  present  business,  on  the  eve,  the  day,  and 
seven  following  days  (exclusive  of  Sunday)  of  the  Feast  "of  St. 
Dionysius.  To  go  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  fairs  at  such 
times  would  take  up  too  much  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  ia  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  that  period  to  institute  a  fair 
at  the  feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  church,  and  to  hold  it 
in  the  churchyard.  I  said  our  weekly  market  was  probably  due  to 
the  same  time  and  the  same  family.  That  it  is  not  of  earlier  date 
is  shown  indirectly  by  an  authentic  record  that  William  le  Bland, 
lord  of  the  town  of  Lubnam,  obtained  of  Edward  III.,  a.d.  13:27, 
liberty  of  a  market  twice  a  week,  and  a  fair  to  be  held  annually 
there  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsim  week,  and  it  was  then  a  rule  that 
no  two  markets  or  fairs  should  be  within  the  distance  of  the  third 
part  of  twenty  miles  of  each  other. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  marriage 
of  an  heiress  of  the  Scropes,  the  manors  of  Great  Bowden  and 
Harborough  passed  to  the  family  of  the  Wyvilles  of  Constable 
Burton,  since  which  time  they  have  always  been  held  together, 
though  frequently  in  divided  portions,  by  a  great  variety  of  lords, 
many  of  them  connected  with  the  public  administration  of  the 
country.  In  1536  the  advowson  having  lapsed  to  the  king,  it  was 
conveyed  by  Henry  VIII.,  by  deed  of  exchange,  to  Thomas  Lord 
Wriothesley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  South- 
ampton ;  by  him,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  it  was  given  to  the 
newly-established  College  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for,  in  Willis's 
Cathedrals,  under  the  article  of  "Endowment  of  the  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,"  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII.,  1546,  we  find 
the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Great  Bowden,  and,  under  the  article  of 
Patronage,  it  is  styled  "  Bowden  Magna  cur,  cum  capdlis,  Har- 
borough," &c.  A  curious  point  connected  with  this  gift  to  Christ 
Church  is,  that  in  the  grant  by  James  I.,  a.d.  1617,  to  Lord 
Stanhope  and  others,  of  the  manors  of  Great  Bowden  and 
Harborough,  the  advowson  is  also  included,  though  in  the  list  of 
incumbents  from  1540,  there  are  none  but  curates  presented  to  the 
benefice  by  the  college.  In  1564  Bowden  Magna  was  returned  as 
a  peculiar  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon,  and,  as 
an  appropriation  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  having  annexed  to  it 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  township  of  Little  Bowden,  and 
the  chapelry  of  Harborough. 

Up  to  this  time  the  manors  and  livings  of  Great  Bowden  and 
Harborough  had  always  been  united  ;  and,  although  the  latter  had 
long  outgrown  the  former  in  size  and  importance,  the  town  was  still 
subordinate  to  the  village  feudally  and  ecclesiastically.  But,  upon 
Christ  Church  becoming  the  impropriators  and  patrons,  the  rectory 
of  Great  Bowden,  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  chapelry  of  Har- 
borough, all  sank  to  the  same  level,  and  degenerated  into  curacies. 
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The  earliest  parish  records  now  extant  start  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  deeds 
of  gift  or  bequests  for  charitable  purposes.  A  full  description  of 
them  is  given  in  Mr.  R.  Rouse's  Collection  of  the  Cliarities  and 
Donations  given  for  any  Religions  or  other  Public  Use  to  the  Town  of 
Market  Harborough.  To  the  liberality  and  kindly  feeling  of  our 
ancestors,  at  this  time,  we  are  indebted  for  those  several  gifts  and 
bequests  which  together  make  up  that  noble  property  called  "  The 
Town  Estate,"  now  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  £700  per  annum. 

I  will  do  little  more  than  enumerate  our  benefactors,  because 
all  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  bequests  can  do  so  by  reading  Mr.  Rouse's  book  :  but  I  think, 
in  gratitude,  we  are  bound,  in  even  the  feeblest  attempt  at  giving  a 
history  of  Market  Harborough,  to  hold  up  their  names  to  honour 
and  admiration.  Foremost  in  importance,  and  probably  first  in 
time,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Jane  Sanderson.  The  exact  date  of  this 
bequest  is  not  known,  though  most  likely  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  in  1659  it  was 
described  as  being  "  time  out  of  mind."  She  gave  all  her  lands  and 
tenements,  in  Harborough  and  Great  Bowden,  for  and  towards 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  highways  of  Harborough,  and 
for  the  ease  of  the  poor  in  paying  the  fifteenths.  In  1502  Mr.  John 
Jenyns  did  enfeoff  ten  persons  connected  with  the  town  of  certain 
messuages  and  lands  to  the  use  of  his  wife  for  the  term  of  her  life, 
and  after  her  death  to  the  use  of  the  town  of  Harborough,  the 
profits,  &c.,  thereof  to  go  towards  payment  of  poor  men's  fifteenths, ' 
and  to  the  amendment  of  the  highways.  It  is  well  here  just  for 
one  minute  to  call  attention  to  the  objects  of  these  bequests — the 
lightening  the  public  burdens  of  the  toion,  not  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  As  most  of  us  are  aware,  at  this  period  the  supplies  to  the 
Crown  were  chiefly  raised  by  direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
or  grants  of  certain  proportions  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
every  individual,  whether  rich  or  poor.  These  demands,  inconvenient 
as  they  often  were  to  the  rich,  must  have  pressed  with  peculiar 
hardship  on  the  poor,  and  frequently  occasioned  very  serious  dis- 
content, leading  to  riots  to  resist  their  collection.  Again,  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  highways  was  effected  chiefly  by 
the  compulsory  labour  of  the  poor,  each  individual  being  obliged  to 
give  either  six  days'  labour,  or  its  equivalent,  for  that  purpose. 
From  this  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  was  that  charitable 
persons,  more  enlightened  than  most  of  their  contemporaries,  seeing 
the  hardship  of  these  public  burdens  on  the  poor,  should  select 
this  mode  of  relieving  them. 

In  1600,  John  Lord  Stanhope,  a  descendant  of  theStrelley  family, 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Harborough.  He  was  Vice-Chamberlain 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  Privy  Councillor  ;  and,  on  May  4th, 
1605,  was  created  Baron  Stanhope,  of  Harrington,  county  of  North- 
ampton, by  James  I.     This  Lord  Stanhope,  by  deed  bearing  date 
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1611,  empowered  twelve  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  build  the  free 
school,  intended  by  Robert  Smyth  to  be  erected  in  the  market-place. 
This  brings  us  to  another  very  important  period  in  our  town's 
history,  and  also  to  a  time  when  its  records  are  the  fullest  of 
information.  In  the  parish  register  are  copies  of  the  various  deeds 
of  gift  by  which  Mr.  R.  Smyth  conferred  his  many  benefactions  on 
the  town.  Of  this  worthy  man's  history  we  know  but  little  more 
than  that  he  was  born  at  Harborough  of  poor  parents,  and  left  the 
place  when  young  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  There,  by  ability 
and  diligence,  he  prospered  greatly,  and  became  Comptroller  of  the 
City,  and  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court.  The 
effect  this  prosperity  had  upon  his  spirit  and  his  life  will  be  best 
shown  by  repeating  the  letter  in  which  he  announced  one  of  his 
first  gifts  to  the  town. 

"  To  my  loving  brother,  Mr.  Thos.  Walker,  and  others,  my  good 
brethren  and  friends,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Harborough,  in 
Leicestershire. 

"  Remembering,  good  brethren  and  friends,  and  considering  the 
great  mercy  and  loving  kindness  of  Almighty  God  towards  me,  his 
unworthy  servant,  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  His  mercies,  when 
I  was  first  fed  in  that  soil,  fed,  I  say,  sometimes  by  the  gleaning  of 
the  harvest  of  the  neighbour  towns,  and  sometimes  by  the  travails 
of  my  poor  aged  parents,  and  other  w^eak  means  ;  and  remembering 
also,  and  considering  that  with  my  staft'  I  came  over  that  Welland, 
that  I  came  out  of  my  country  and  from  my  father's  house  with  my 
cup  empty,  and  God  of  His  grace  brought  me  hither,  and  made  me 
able,  in  some  measure,  to  be  helpful  unto  others  ;  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  therefore,  yet  once  again,  to  remember  that  place  where 
I  was  bred  and  fed.  And  because  I  know  there  was  then  greater 
want  of  food  of  the  soul  than  of  the  body,  I  have  prepared,  and  am 
now  ready  (by  God's  grace)  to  carry  another  stone  towards  the 
building  of  this  spiritual  temple.  I  have  provided  to  make  up  those 
thirty  pounds  parcel  of  the  £50,  which  you  heretofore  received  an 
hundred  pounds,  which  hundred  pounds,  my  desire  is,  should  be 
employed  towards  the  maintenance  of  preaching  the  Word  by  a 
continual  lecture  in  that  town  for  ever,  at  such  times  as  may  be 
most  for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory  and  good  of  the  town. 
I  heartily  desire  everyone  to  judge  charitably  of  me  concerning  this 
work.  I  know,  and  acknowledge,  that  by  grace  we  are  saved  through 
Faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast  himself.  And  I  know,  and  acknowledge 
also,  that  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  we  are  unprofitable 
servants.  Yet  it  is  our  duty  to  show  our  faith  by  our  works,  and 
'  our  light  should  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  our  good 
works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.'  I  have  three 
score  and  ten  pounds  ready  for  you  when  you  will  send,  to  be 
employed  as  I  have  above  written.  The  manner  of  employment  I 
leave  to  yourselves,   and  to  provide  for  the   continuance  of  the 
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lecture,  that  it  die  not.  I  lay  the  charge  upon  your  consciences. 
I  beseech  God,  for  his  son  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  give  it  a  blessing, 
and  for  which  my  hearty  commendations  to  you  all.  I  commit  you 
to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  desiring  Him  for  to  give  you  here 
in  this  kingdom  of  years,  that  you  may,  by  the  direction  of  His 
good  spirit,  walk  in  the  straight  way  to  the  kingdom  of  glory. 

"  Your  loving  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 
"At  London,  this  15th  "  Robt.  Smyth. 

of  November,  1606." 

He  died  about  1618,  having  built  and  endowed  the  school-house, 
which  forms  so  prominent  an  object  amongst  our  antiquarian 
treasures,  besides  investing  £750,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  to 
purchase  an  annuity  with  which  to  found  a  weekly  lectureship),  and 
for  some  other  minor  charitable  purposes.  But  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  Mr.  Robert  Smyth's  good  deeds  were  not  confined  to  his 
native  town.  In  the  New  View  of  London,  published  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  1708,  at  p.  257,  it  is  stated  that  "  Mr.  Robt.  Smyth  gave 
yearly  four  Bibles,  well  bossed  and  buffed,  to  four  ^oor  men's 
children,  who  shall  best  deserve  them  by  reading ;  also  one  dozen 
of  bread  weekly  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate." 
At  p.  550  is  an  account  of  £50  given  for  Bibles  and  bread,  by  one 
"  Mr.  Robt.  Smyth,  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Snow  Hill." 
It  is  not  stated  that  this  was  Mr.  Robert  Smyth,  the  benefactor  of 
Harborough  ;  but,  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  gifts,  and  the 
period  when  they  were  given,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
all  gifts  of  the  same  donor.  In  1617,  Mr.  Christopher  Shaw,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Benedict,  near  Paul's  Wharf,  London,  by  his  last 
will,  did  give  and  devise  £3  yearly  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Free 
School,  Market  Harborough,  but  in  case  the  said  school  be  dissolved, 
and  not  remain  as  it  now  is  .  .  .  the  said  yearly  sum  of  £3  shall 
remain  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Market  Harborough  for 
ever,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  of  Embroiderers,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
London.  In  1622,  Mr.  Gabriel  Barber  gave  £40  wherewith  to  buy 
property  in  Market  Harborough,  the  rent  and  profits  of  which  were 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  tv?o  parts  "  to  the  only  use  and  behoof 
of  the  preaching  minister  of  the  chapel  of  Market  Harborough,  for 
the  time  being,  for  ever  ;  and  the  third  part  to  the  use  and  behoof 
of  the  poor  people  inhabiting  in  Market  Harborough  aforesaid." 
In  the  years  1632,  1634,  1639,  and  1641,  Mr.  Richard  Weston,  of 
Paulerspury,  Northamptonshire,  purchased  four  houses  and  a  home- 
stead, which  he  afterwards  left  by  will, — three  houses  and  the 
homestead  to  the  preaching  minister  of  Market  Harborough,  and 
one  tenement  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  present  parsonage,  with  the 
garden  and  stable,  represent  Mr.  R.  Weston's  gift  to  the  preaching 
minister. 

Besides  these  there  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  many  smaller 
donations  and  bequests  bestowed  on  the  town  for  charitable  and 
useful  purposes  ;  but  to  name  and  describe  them  all  would  occupy 
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me  too  long  this  evening.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1636  (13 
Charles  I.),  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
confirming  to  the  proprietors  of  certain  ancient  cottages  in  Har- 
borough,  seventy-two  in  number,  and  their  tenants,  their  rights  of 
common,  acrehades,  &c.,  in  the  fields  of  Great  Bowden.  What 
became  of  these  rights  at  the  enclosure  of  Great  Bowden  in  1779  ? 

In  1609,  1625,  and  1641,  this  town  was  visited  by  the  plague. 
During  the  epidemic  in  1641,  seventeen  persons  died  of  it.  In  the 
old  parish  register  is  the  entry — "Anne  Townesend,  a  stranger,  who 
came  from  Stonie  Stratford,  and  brought  with  her  the  plague  to 
the  town,  who  lodged  at  one  Vid.  Newel's,  at  the  signe  of  the 
*  Meremaid,'  and  infected  first  that  house  with  the  pestilence,  and 
then  dyed,  and  was  buried  July  19,  1641."  This  scourge  again 
appeared  in  Harborough  in  1645,  when  it  carried  off  ten  persons. 
How  brought  on  this  occasion  is  not  stated  ;  but  to  realise  the 
frightful  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  the  necessity  for  the  very 
stringent  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  spreading,  it  is  only  needful 
to  look  down  the  names  in  the  register  of  those  who  died  of  it,  and 
see  the  awful  ravages  it  made  in  the  families  it  attacked. 

There   are   some   interesting   entries   in  the  parish  accounts, 
showing  the  means  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
to  disinfect  the  houses  of  the  sufferers  and  the  air  of  the  town. 
"  1609.   June  5th.    Item  :  For  a  warrant  from  the  Justices     s.    d. 

of  the  Peace,  upon  statute  of  James  I.,  for  the  relief  and 

ordering  of  persons  infected  with  the  plague   2     0" 

"  For  glasses  for  Wm.  Green  and  Geo.  Dodgeson xvijcZ." 

"  To  John  Smyth,  for  boxes  for  the  physician   2     3" 

"  To  Wm.  Stonis,  for  watching  0     6" 

"  To  Eichard  Webb,  for  four  graves   1     6" 

And  at  another  time  ; — 
"  Item  :  For  eight  pitch  boards  and  two  tar  boards,  and  a 

quart  of  tar    1     6" 

"  Item  :  Paid  to  11  that  watched,  for  beer  and  bread  7     4" 

"  1625.     August  20th.     For  Mr.  Prisses,  in  frankincense, 

pitch,  tar,  &c.,  &c.,  &c 0     3" 

In  1614  the  church  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  chapel  of  Harborough 
were  regularly  united.  The  parish  of  St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for 
its  being  situated,  not  only  in  two  townships.  Market  Harborough 
(or  rather  Great  Bowden)  and  Little  Bowden,  but  also  in  two 
counties,  Leicester  and  Northampton.  And  what  adds  to  the 
singularity  is  that,  with  respect  to  situation,  it  was  in  two  dioceses, 
Lincoln  and  Peterborough,  but  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Lincoln.  A  copy  of  the  instrument  of  union,  under  the  seal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  king's  confirmation  of  it,  are  in  the  old 
parish  register  of  Harborough.  The  deeds  themselves  are  too  long 
to  recite  here.  A  short  abstract  will  show  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  union  was  directed.  The  salutation  and  the  first  paragraph 
show  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parishes  at  that  time  ;  the  rest 
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of  the  instrument  is  to  this  effect : — "  That  a  petition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Market  Harborough  had  been  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  asking  that  the  two  churches  might  be  united 
in  consequence  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  curates  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  the  shameful  and  illegal  practices  carried  on  there  ; 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  the  patrons  of  the 
said  parsonage  or  rectory,  by  an  instrument  under  their  common 
seal,  had  not  only  testified  their  consent  to  the  union,  but  also 
earnestly  desired  the  same  ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  himself, 
to  whom  the  Archbishop  had  referred  the  case,  '  having  viewed  the 
church  and  chapel,  and  having  deliberately  considered  all  the 
circumstances  concerning  the  business,'  found  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  living  in  the  township  of  Little  Bowden, 
were  few  compared  with  those  in  Harborough,  and  that  the  chapel 
of  Market  Harborough  was  not  distant  from  St.  Mary's  church  or 
from  the  town  of  Little  Bowden  further  than  these  last  were  from 
each  other,  and  was  lai'ger  and  in  every  respect  more  convenient  to 
receive  all  the  parishioners  than  was  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary's  ; 
that  the  curates  of  St.  Mary's  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  and 
disorderly,  having  so  small  a  stipend  allowed  them  by  the  farmers 
there,  as  that  no  sufficient  scholar  will  accept  the  cure ;  that 
frequently  no  services  at  all  were  held  in  the  church  by  reason  of 
the  curate  having  stood  suspended  or  excommunicated  for  unlawful 
marriages,  or  some  other  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  ecclesiastical 
censure,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  offence  of  the 
better  sort  of  parishioners,  and  evil  example  of  others."  "  For  these 
causes,"  the  bishop  goes  on  to  say,  "  We,  with  the  consent  of  the 
most  reverend  Father  then  had,  and  of  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Christ  Church,  patrons  of  the  said  rectory,  and  of  the  incumbent 
there,  do  by  these  presents  ....  annex,  unite,  incorporate, 
and  consolidate  the  said  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Arden  in  the  field, 
and  chapel  of  Market  Harborough,  and  both  these  cures  into 
one  ;  and  we  do  also  nominate  ....  the  minister  or  preacher 
of  the  said  chapel  of  Market  Harborough,  for  the  time  being  for 
ever  hereafter,  to  officiate  the  said  cures  of  St.  Mary's  and  of 
the  chapel  of  Market  Harborough,  and  to  have  the  stipends  and 
other  profits  heretofore  due,  now  due  or  hereafter  to  be  due,  to 
both  or  either  of  them."  But,  at  the  same  time,  not  wishing  the 
church  of  St.  Mary's  to  be  wholly  neglected,  he  enjoined  that  it 
"  should  be  supported  and  maintained  with  all  due  and  necessary 
reparation  ....  in  such  manner  as  had  been  accustomed 
before  this  union."  He  also  appointed  "  that  the  minister  of  Market 
Harborough  for  the  time  being  should  hold  certain  services  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  "  and  on  one  Sunday  in  every  quarter  of  a  year 
shall  make  a  sermon  and  celebrate  a  communion  there."  But  in 
consequence  of  the  scandalous  marriages  which  had  been  solemnized 
there,  he  "  expressly  prohibited  and  forbid  all  marriages  henceforth 
to  be  made  or  solemnized  in  the  said  church  under  any  colour  or 
authority  whatever." 
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Till  1646  the  two  parishes  were  united,  though  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  building  the  services  at  St.  Mary's  had  been  for  some 
time  discontinued.  Under  the  practical  management  of  the  Repub- 
lican Parliament  and  Cromwell  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  many 
old  standing  anomalies  in  local  government  and  parochial  arrange- 
ments, and,  amongst  others,  the  peculiar  position  of  St.  Mary's  in 
relation  to  St.  Nicholas',  Little  Bowden,  and  Harborough,  was  taken 
into  consideration. 

About  the  year  1646  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  committee 
for  plundered  ministers  at  Northampton,  signed  by  six  of  the  lead- 
ing parishioners  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Nicholas',  to  this  effect ;  after 
speaking  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Nicholas,  it  says : — "  There  is  another 
rectory,  in  Little  Bowden,  called  St.  Mary's.     The  church  lies  in 
Leicestershire,  the  tithes  in  Little  Bowden.     Mary's  being  worth 
£40   per  annum,  is  impropriate,  and   belongs   to   Christ   Church 
College,  in  Oxford,  and  they  allow  £16  per  annum  to  the  vicar  of 
the  said  St.  Mary's,  which  church  is  now  made  useless,  and  the  £16 
paid  to  the  minister  of  Harborough.      But  the  people  heretofore 
went  to  Bowden  Mary's,  being  a  bow  shot  off,  and  now  to  Bowden 
Nicholas',  to  which  they  desire  this  Bowden  Mary's  parish  may  be 
united,  as  lying  in  the  same  town,  and  the    stipend  of  £16  per 
annum  to  be  paid  to  the  minister  of  Bowden  Nicholas',  for  that  some 
of  the  houses  in  Bowden  Mary's  are  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Harborough  Church,  and  severed  by  the  river  Welland ;  but 
Nicholas'  Church,  in  Bowden,  lies  in  the  midst  of  both  parishes,  and 
is  equally  useful  to  both."     The  commissioners'  adjudication  was — 
"  We  conceive  it  very  fit  that  these  two  parishes  in  Little  Bowden 
be  united  into  one,  and  that  the  £16  per  annum  be  paid  to  the 
minister  of  Bowden  Nicholas'."     At  this  time  the  living  of  Little 
Bowden  was  sequestered  from  the  Royalist  rector.  Rev.  Rd.  Mowse, 
the  curacy  being  held  by  Mr.  John  Dowell,  a  Parliamentary  minister, 
and  continued  so  till  the  Restoration,  when  this,  with  many  other 
acts  of  the  Parliament,  was  abrogated,  the  Rev.  R.  Mowse  restored 
to  his  living,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  returned  to  its  state  of 
union  with  Harborough,  to  the  curate  of  which  place  again  fell  the 
duties  of  the  church,  and  he  was  paid  the  annual  stipend  of  £16, 
though  almost  ever  since  the  parochial  charge  of  that  portion  of  St. 
Mary's  which  lies  in  Little  Bowden  has  been  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  the  rector  of  St.  Nicholas',  and  that  church  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  attend.    There  is  no  doubt  but  at  the  time  of  the  union 
St.  Mary's  Church  was  in  a  very' dilapidated  state,  and  unfit,  if  not 
dangerous,  for  regular  services,  for  in   the  constable's   account  in 
1617  is  an  entry — "  Paid  to  the  watchmen  for  beer,  for  watching  St. 
Mary's  steeple,  when  that  was  suspected  to  be  in  danger,  the  14th 
May."     And  not  very  many  years  after,  probably  in  1658,  though 
strange  to  say  no  authentic  record  of  the  event  has  yet  been  found, 
it  was  blown  down,  wheu,  the  spire  falling  on  the  roof,  demolished 
the  whole  building,  except  the  south  porch,  the  only  portion  of  the 
original  edifice  now  left. 
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For  about  thirty  years  the  church  was  allowed  to  lie  in  ruins  ; 
but,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  inconvenience  of  not  having 
a  chapel  near  the  burial  ground  led  to  the  present  small  building 
being  erected,  most  likely  out  of  the  best  of  the  old  materials,  whilst 
the  remainder  was  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  In  the  account  of 
the  churchwardens  for  1692,  and  the  surveyor  of  the  highways  in 
1694,  are  some  interesting  entries  on  this  point.  Four  of  the  bells 
were,  in  168-3,  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  Harborough  Chapel,  and 
it  is  stated  that,  by  the  sale  of  these  bells  and  other  materials,  a  large 
part  of  the  money  was  raised  for  building  the  present  chapel.  The 
large  house  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  sheep-market  is  said  to 
have  been  built  with  some  of  the  stone  from  old  St.  Mary's. 

The  Civil  War  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  Market 
Harborough,  not  only  with  regard  to  its  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
but  also  socially  and  politically.  Like  the  greater  portion  of  the 
midland  district,  the  inhabitants  of  Market  Harborough  were 
favourers  of  the  Parliament,  and,  as  such,  were  not  unfrequently 
made  to  feel  the  enmity  of  the  Cavaliers.  On  one  occasion,  Septem- 
ber 12th,  1642,  Prince  Ptupert  attacked  the  town  with  1,800  horse 
and  some  foot,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  the  Roundhead  inhabit- 
ants, taking  away  their  arms  and  horses,  and  destroying  the  hay, 
corn,  &c.,  &c.  During  the  time  he  was  thus  disturbing  the  town 
news  of  the  attack  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  was 
in  command  of  some  Parliamentary  troops  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Earl,  having  only  800  horse  with  him,  was  at  first  soixiewhat 
unwilling  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  town  against  so  superior  a 
force  ;  but,  being  moved  by  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
demanded  of  his  men  whether  they  would  undertake  so  dangerous 
an  expedition.  To  this  they  answered  by  a  general  shout,  "  On,  on." 
So,  "  singing  of  Psalms,"  they  marched  forward  till  within  sight  of 
Harborough,  where  they  perceived  the  Prince,  with  all  his  forces, 
moving  out  of  the  town,  very  confidently  and  securely,  with  the 
prize  of  arms  and  horses,  &c.,  which  they  had  taken.  The  Earl 
immediately  placed  his  men  in  ambush  in  a  wood  by  the  road-side, 
and,  as  the  Prince's  party  passed  by,  not  suspecting  an  attack,  fell 
on  them  so  hotly,  and  pressed  them  so  hardly,  as  utterly  to  disorder 
them,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  attacking  them  in  the  rear, 
completed  the  defeat.  Thirty  were  slain,  many  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  Prince  himself  forced  to  fly  for  safety,  leaving  behind  him  the 
rich  spoil  he  had  taken.  The  victory  thus  won,  the  Earl  marched 
back  with  the  inhabitants  to  the  town,  where  he  was  joyfully 
entertained.  The  end  of  the  account  says  : — "  There  is  a  troop  of 
horse  quartered  here  for  the  safeguard  and  future  security  of  the 
town  against  other  attempts  of  the  Cavaliers.  It  is  now  in  a  good 
posture  of  defence,  being  a  rich  town  for  trading,  and  well-affected 
to  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject." 

I  need  hardly  here  remind  you  of  that  one  most  important  event 
of  the  Civil  War  with  which  Market  Harborough  is  connected — the 
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battle  of  Naseby.  So  many  good  accounts  have  been  written  of  it, 
especially  that  by  Capt.  Whyte  Melville,  in  Holmhy  House,  giving 
every  detail  of  the  battle,  as  also  of  the  events  which  preceded  and 
followed  it,  that  I  shall  do  no  more  than  mention  it  now,  as  on  the 
immediate  fortunes  of  the  town  it  had  but  little  influence.  On 
June  4th,  1645,  the  King  left  Leicester  and  stayed  one  night  at  Sir 
Richard  Halford's,  at  Wistow,  and  from  that  day  till  the  14tli  he 
remained  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  head  quarters  of  his  army 
being  part  of  the  time  at  Daventry,  the  rest  at  Harborough.  At 
two  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  the  14th,  the  King,  who  was  sleeping  at  Mr. 
Collins's,  at  Lubenham,  was  aroused  by  an  alarm  that  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  had  marched  from  Northampton  to  Naseby,  and  was 
quartered  there  for  the  night.  The  King  immediately  rose,  came 
to  Hai'borough,  where  the  head  quarters  of  the  army  were,  and  held 
a  council  of  war  at  the  King's  Head  Inn,  the  houses  now  occupied 
by  Messrs.  H.  Huckett  and  Remington,  when,  greatly  induced  by 
the  over-boldness  of  Prince  Rupert,  the  ill-judged  determination  was 
come  to  to  attack  the  Parliamentary  army.  At  seven,  a.m.  the  King 
marched  towards  Naseby,  where  he  found  Fairfax  advantageously 
posted  on  the  hills  between  that  village  and  Sibbertoft.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  two  armies  joined  battle  ;  by  the  evening,  through  the 
rashness  of  Prince  Rupert,  the  King  was  a  fugitive  at  Leicester, 
his  army  destroyed,  his  cabinet,  with  all  his  private  letters,  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  his  throne  lost. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  after  this,  Charles  I.  was  a  visitor 
in  Market  Harborough.  Here  he  came  when  he  left  Oxford  in 
disguise,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Scotch  army  in  the  North ; 
and  through  this  town  he  again  returned  on  his  way  to  Holmby 
House,  after  the  Scotch  had  delivered  him  up  to  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners.  After  the  deposition  of  the  King  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  Harborough  received  in  some  degree 
the  reward  of  its  adherence  to  the  Pai'liament  In  January,  1646, 
the  Committee  of  Sequestrations  ordered  "  that  £50  per  annum 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Lubenham, 
sequestered  from  Francis  Houltrey,  recusant,  to  such  ministers  as 
shall  be  appointed  to  officiate  the  cure  of  the  chm*ch  of  Market 
Harborough,  a  great  market  town.  On  Feb.  16t.h  another  £50  per 
annum  out  of  the  impropriate  tithes  of  the  sequestered  rectory  of 
Queniborough  ;  and  on  March  4th  a  still  further  sum  of  £50  per 
annum  out  of  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Sheepshed,  sequestered 
from  Sir  Thomas  Beaumont,  recusant,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
minister  of  Harborough.  But  although  the  people  of  the  town 
were  agreed  in  their  opposition  to  the  King,  they  were  sorely  divided 
among  themselves  on  the  vital  points  of  religion  and  politics,  some 
being  Presbyterians,  some  Independents.  Between  these  sects  con- 
tinual bickerings  occurred,  culminating  at  length  in  a  great  fight,  on 
Tuesday,  August  ord,  1647,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed 
and  many  more  wounded, — resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Presbyterian 
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party.  After  this  trial  of  strength  the  inhabitants  settled  down 
peaceably,  and  the  town  soon  resumed  its  ordinary  habits  of  thrift 
and  industry,  undisturbed  by  any  political  event  till  the  Restoration, 
in  1660,  when  the  curates  of  Harborough  lost  the  Pariiamentary 
additions  to  their  stipend,  but  regained  the  charge  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  with  its  emolument. 

In  1666  occurred  the  great  fire  in  London,  by  which  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  C.Wren  a  few  years 
after,  the  cost  of  rebuilding  being,  to  a  great  extent,  defrayed  by 
collections  throughout  the  country  under  a  royal  brief.  In  the  old 
parish  register  is  an  entry,  "collected  at  Market  Harborough, 
towards  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  London,  October 
19th,  1678,  £1  4s.  OJd."  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1688 
the  Princess  of  Denmark,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  stopped  here 
one  night  on  her  way  to  Nottingham,  when  she  left  the  Court  to 
follow  her  husband,  on  the  abdication  of  her  father,  James  II. 
She  slept  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Mackrith,  the  second  house  south 
from  the  Swan  Inn.  Till  1745  the  town  was  but  indirectly 
interested  in  the  chief  historical  events  of  the  country.  But  in 
December  of  that  year  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  commonly  called  the 
Young  Chevalier,  after  some  unlooked-for  successes  in  the  north 
advanced  on  his  w^ay  to  London  as  far  as  Swarkeston  Bridge,  a 
a  little  on  this  side  of  Derby.  The  approach  of  his  half-disciplined 
Highlanders  created  the  greatest  consternation  throughout  the 
country  where  they  were  expected,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  be 
better  described  than  by  relating  an  anecdote  furnished  me  by  Mr. 
Bloxam.  He  says,  "  Intelligence  travelled  so  slowly,  and  rumours 
were  so  thickly  spread,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Market  Harborough 
expected  the  Scots  daily  or  hourly.  At  length  an  alarm  was  given 
that  they  were  really  approaching.  My  great  uncle,  Mr.  Rowland 
Rouse,  then  a  little  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  was  sent  by  his 
father,  Mr.  Samuel  Rouse,  my  great  grandfather,  behind  a  man  on 
horseback,  to  a  neighbouring  village  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  The 
principal  inhabitants  had  baked  a  large  quantity  of  bread  to  satisfy 
the  demand  they  expected  would  be  made  on  them,  that  they  might 
be  treated  civilly.  At  the  same  time  they  did  not  neglect  to  hide 
their  valuables.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  went  out  on  the  Leicester 
road,  and  came  back  spreading  great  consternation  by  declaring 
that  they  heard  the  bagpipes  playing  at  a  distance.  This  proved  to 
be  a  false  alarm  ;  and  as  no  enemy  ever  appeared,  the  good  people 
of  Harborough  were  terribly  put  out  at  having  baked  all  their  bread 
for  nothing." 

For  many  years  the  town  had  been  increasing  in  size  and  com- 
mercial importance.  About  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  large 
manufacture  of  shoes,  for  foreign  trade,  was  carried  on  here,  and 
most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  engaged  in  it.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  there  was  a  considerable  manufacture  of  tammies, 
shalloons,  &c.j  employing  a  large  number  of  the  poor  both  of  the 
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town  and  neighbourhood,  which  continued  till  about  1820.  Of 
such  an  extent  was  this  manufacture  that  in  some  years  as  much  as 
£30,000  has  been  returned  to  the  town,  in  the  article  of  tammies 
only.  From  these  sources  many  of  the  inhabitants  became  wealthy, 
and  in  proportion  liberal  in  their  expenditure,  public  and  private. 
The  large  number  of  good  houses  for  a  town  of  its  size  testifies  to 
the  substantial  position  of  the  people  generally.  "  The  Elms"  was 
built  by  a  Mr.  Massey,  an  attorney  of  the  town,  who  was  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  manor ;  the  other  proprietor  being  a  Mr,  Bliss,  who 
bad  made  his  fortune  in  the  town. 

But  these  worthy  ancestors  of  ours  did  not  confine  their 
liberality  to  themselves.  A  long  list  of  donations  and  bequests  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  other  useful  purposes,  might  be 
made  out  and  placed  to  their  credit.  The  great  efforts,  however,  of 
this  kind  were  altering,  we  can  hardly  call  it  restoring,  the  body  of 
the  church  in  1751-2,  and  the  chancel  in  1757.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  face  of  the  church  was  entirely  changed.  The  pulpit, 
which  previously  stood  in  the  angle  of  the  north-east  pillar,  between 
the  nave  and  the  chancel,  was  taken  away  ;  a  doorway  with  a  small 
palisade  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  together  with  the 
sedilia  and  piscina  were  built  up,  and  the  area  within  the  altar  rails 
wainscoted  ;  the  old  chancel  screen  with  the  rood  loft  removed,  and 
the  fine  east  window  half  blocked  up  by  a  screen,  on  which  were 
printed  in  gold  letters  on  a  blue  ground,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  In  addition,  the  church 
was  entirely  new  pewed,  new  paved,  and  thoroughly  whitewashed. 
These  "  improvements "  were  effected  at  a  cost  of  about  £300,  a 
large  portion  of  which  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  evident  feeling 
of  satisfaction  which  pervades  the  whole  description  of  this 
eighteenth-century  improvement.  How  the  good  people  of  that  time 
glorified  themselves  in  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  "  neat  altar  piece," 
and  the  new  pulpit,  "which  was  allowed  by  judges  to  be  a  good 
piece  of  workmanship,  its  several  parts  and  members  being  adjusted 
and  proportioned  by  the  strictest  rules  of  architecture."  Exactly 
one  hundred  years  afterwards  we  raised  a  much  larger  sum  to  undo 
all  that  they  did  with  so  much  earnestness  and  self-gratification. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

In  1783  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Market  Harborough  pur- 
chased a  plot  of  ground  adjoining  their  meeting-house  for  a  burial 
place.  Previously  they  had  been  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard, 
the  ordinary  services  of  the  church  being  used  and  the  chuch  bells 
tolled  at  their  funerals.  At  first  no  application  was  made  to  have 
the  bell  tolled  at  the  funerals,  which  took  place  in  the  new  burying 
ground.  A  few  years  later,  however,  a  claim  was  set  up  that  the 
Dissenters  should  have  the  use  of  the  church  bells  at  their  funerals. 
A  case  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  demand  was  submitted  by 
the  churchwardens  to  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Dr.  Harris ;   and  by  the 
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Dissenters  to  another  counsel.  The  answer  by  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Harris  was,  "  That  by  the  88th  Canon  the  church  bells  are  not  to 
be  used  on  any  occasion  except  for  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  for 
purposes  approved  both  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens." 
That  of  the  counsel  consulted  by  the  Dissenters  was,  "  That  all 
parishioners,  by  the  paying  of  the  church  rates,  have  a  right  to  the 
tolling  of  the  bell,  and  may  require  the  sexton  as  servant  of  the 
parish  to  toll  the  bell,  wheresoever  they  bury  their  dead." 

In  1785  Robert  Sherard,  Earl  of  Harborough,  became  by  pur- 
chase sole  proprietor  of  the  manors  of  Harborough  and  Great 
Bowden,  and  three  years  after,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  want 
of  a  Town  Hall,  he  built  the  large  red  brick  edifice  which  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  almost  opposite  the  place  we  are  now  in. 
It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  butchers'  shambles,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  April  23rd,  1788. 

By  a  will  dated  July  21st,  1797,  Mr.  Thomas  Ratten  gave  £125 
to  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  in  trust,  to  apply  the  interest 
therefrom  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday-school  lately  established 
in  the  parish  :"  and  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  £100,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  purchasing  "  coals,  to  be 
distributed  on  January  1st  every  year,  amongst  such  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  who  shall  not  receive  alms  or  relief  from  the  parish 
officers." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  modern  history  of  Market  Harborough.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further,  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Cox, 
who  furnished  me  with  the  materials  for  this  portion  of  my  paper. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Europe  was  in  the  midst  of  that 
mighty  contest,  the  offspring  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
England,  anticipating  invasion  by  Napoleon  himself  in  1805,  was 
stirred  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  To  the  honour  of 
Market  Harborough  the  utmost  loyalty  and  patriotism  were  dis- 
played by  its  inhabitants  at  this  crisis.  At  the  first  call  of  the 
Government  a  volunteer  corps  was  formed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  upwards  of  £600  was  subscribed  to  defray  the  expenses, 
though  happily  these  brave  men  were  never  called  into  active 
service.  The  only  two  members  of  the  volunteer  corps  now  living 
are  Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  J.  Hill.  Induced  by  the  increasing  trade  of 
the  place,  the  directors  of  the  Union  Canal  extended  it  by  a  branch 
to  Market  Harborough,  which  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  on 
Friday,  October  13th,  1809.  Till  the  opening  of  the  railway  about 
twelve  years  ago  this  canal  proved  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
town,  and  added  much  to  its  prosperity  by  causing  a  vast  amount 
of  traffic  with  the  districts  to  the  south  and  east  of  it.  Another 
great  source  of  prosperity  was  the  through  coach  traffic,  as  many  as 
forty  coaches  and  vans  passing  during  twenty-four  hours.  The 
tammy  trade,  about  this  time,  began  to  languish,  but  a  new  source 
of  employment   was  developed   by  two  enterprising  men   named 
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Clarke  and  Hall,  who  erected  a  factory  in  the  heart  of  the  town  for 
spinning  worsted  by  steam  power,  to  which  was  added,  at  a  later 
period,  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  These  together  employed  a 
large  number  of  the  population,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the 
town.  The  carpet  manufacture  was  suddenly  discontinued,  owing 
to  complications  with  Goddard's  Bank,  which  suspended  payment 
in  1843.  The  worsted  spinning  was  continued  for  nearly  twenty 
years  longer,  but  was  at  last  given  up  in  1861  ;  and  the  valuable 
machinery,  disposed  of  by  pubUc  auction,  followed  the  carpet  looms 
to  the  north  of  England.  The  proverb  "  that  events  repeat  them- 
selves," appears  to  be  verified  here,  for,  during  the  present  year,  the 
earliest  recorded  manufacture  of  the  town — that  of  shoemaking — 
has  been  resumed,  the  building  known  as  the  "  factory"  being  now 
used  for  carrying  on  that  business.  About  thirty  years  ago  our 
gas  works  were  first  established,  and  within  the  last  two  years  have 
been  considerably  enlarged.  In  1845  or  1846  was  commenced  the 
Rugby  and  Stamford  railway,  the  first  ray  of  that  star  by  which  we 
have  been  connected  with  the  great  railway  system  of  the  country ; 
but  the  extension  of  the  Midland  by  the  line  from  Leicester  to 
Hitchin  has  been  the  greatest  benefit  to.  Harborough,  by  placing 
our  town  in  direct  communication  with  the  metropolis.  The  time 
which  intervened  between  the  cessation  of  coach  traffic  and  the 
opening  of  this  line  was  a  period  of  great  depression,  but,  during 
the  last  few  years,  symptoms  of  returning  activity  in  trade  have 
shown  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  favoured  by  its  central 
situation  and  star  of  railways,  Harborough  may  soon  return  to  its 
former  state  of  prosperity,  and  be  known,  as  it  was  two  hundred 
years  ago,  as  "  a  rich  place  for  trading,  well  aftected  to  the  Queen  and 
Parliament,  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject." 
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